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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND RELATED AGENCIES, 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 


Turspay, Fespruary 24, 1953. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 
WITNESSES 


HON. C. E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

ROGER M. EYES, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

ROBERT B. ANDERSON, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Mr. WiccLesworrnH. Gentlemen, we start today on our con- 
sideration of appropriations for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year 1954. | know that everyone appreciates the tremendous 
importance and the very great difficulty of the task that we have 
ahead. 

We have with us this morning the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson; 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. Kyes; the Secretary of the 
Army; Mr. Stevens; the Secretary, of the Navy, Mr. Anderson, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force Mr. Talbott. 

It is planned to hear Secretary Wilson and perhaps Deputy Secre- 
tary Kyes today and to hear the other three Secretaries later on in 
the week. 

The committee appreciates the opportunity of meeting all of these 
gentlemen and also appreciates fully the fact that they have been in 
office only for a few days, and that they are not in a position at this 
time to give us definite recommendations in respect to the budgetary 
problem. 

We all have the same objective, which is essential strength in terms 
of military power at a cost consistent with essential stre ngth i in terms 
of economic power. 

I want to assure Secretary Wilson and his associates of the desire of 
the members of this committee to cooperate in every way in attempt- 
ing to secure that objective. The committee will be happy to have 
suggestions at any time during the course of these hearings and hopes, 
before they are over, to hear from each one of the newly appointed 
secretaries as to their specific recommendations. 

I may say that the committee has a staff of very competent in- 
vestigators who are at work and who, I hope, will be helpful in the 
cooperative effort. Also, I have addressed a letter to each Member 
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of the House of Representatives asking for suggestions in the light of 
experience as to how savings can be achieved in this general field. 

As J understand it, the budget submitted by President Truman calls 
for new obligational authority in the fiscal year 1954 of about $41.3 
billions and contemplates expenditure in the same fiscal year of 
approximately $45.5 billions. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET DIRECTIVE 


Since the change in administration, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, Mr. Dodge, under date of February 3, has sent a directive 
to all departments and agencies in the interest of economy, which if 
there is no objection I shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


With the approval of the President and following his state of the Union message 
to the Congress, Joseph M. Dodge, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, has 
established policies, concurred in by the Cabinet, to be applied in arriving at 
recommendations for revisions of the fiscal year 1954 budget. 

These policies today are being transmitted by Mr. Dodge to all department and 
agency heads in the executive branch. 


GENERAL 


It is clear that the budget will not be brought under control without action 
to reduce budgetary obligational authority, reduce the level of expenditures, cri- 
tically examine existing programs, restrain commitments for new programs, and 
generally drive for greater efficiency and reduced costs. 


PERSONNEL 


It is the policy to achieve a progressive reduction of Government personnel. 
To accomplish this each department and agency head shall ianmanalesely restrict 
the hiring of additional personnel. No vacancies shall be filled until it has been 
determined that the positions represented by vacancies cannot be eliminated, 
existing employees cannot be shifted to cover the vacancies, and increased 
efficiency, better utilization of personnel, or changes in standards and policies 
make the additions unnecessary. 
CONSTRUCTION 


It is the policy to proceed only with projects which are clearly essential, and 
on such projects to employ the strictest standards of economy. 

All proposed or authorized construction projects on which work has not yet 
begun are to be reviewed and construction initiated only on those projects which 
meet these criteria. 

All going construction projects are to be reviewed according to the same criteria 
and appropriate action taken, including action to stop the work if this appears 
advisable. 

PROGRAMS 


It is the policy to operate at a minimum level of costs and expenditures. This 
requires that the necessity for all work be questioned and action be taken to 
eliminate unnecessary programs and hold the remainder to minimum levels. 

The January rate of obligation by the department or agency shall not be 
increased except on complete justification and specific approval, unless such in- 
creases are clearly necessary to meet requirements fixed by law. 

There will be an immediate review directed toward recommendations for a 
downward adjustment of program levels and the probable effect of such adjust- 
ments. 

LEGISLATION 


Recommendations pertaining to the 1954 budget are to include the possibilities 
of making adjustments in subsequent budgets where it appears advisable that 
legislation now in effect should be amended or repealed. 

New legislative proposals which affect financial requirements are to be reviewed 
in the light of these budget policies. 
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TIMING 


All proposals for specific revisions of department and agency budgets are 
expected to be transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget as early as possible in 
March for the consideration of the President. 

[ further understand that, under date of February 7, Deputy Sec- 
retary Kyes issued a directive as a result of which budget estimates 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are being extensively reviewed by 
the services with a view to pointing 1954 estimates to the objectives 
in the directive of the Director of the Budget and to any other sav- 
ings, and to reassessing the urgency of proceeding at the planned rate 
with the various programs. 

We all know of the great experience and success in the industrial 
world of the new Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson. 

Some of us have been urging for a number of years the very great 
importance, as we have seen it, of expert direction particularly in the 
field of procurement. 

With that direction I am sure that we shall be able to secure results 
that we all have at heart. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Secretary, and are glad to 
receive any statment which you may care to make at this time, with 
full appreciation of the limitations necessarily imposed upon you by 
the fact that you have been in office only a matter of days. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WILSON 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, I do have a short statement 
which I should like to read, because in a general way it sets out our 
thinking and our approach to the problem; and with your permission 
I shall go ahead. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. Please proceed. 

Secretary Wruson. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, 
this is my first opportunity to appear before you. I realize the 
importance of the budget discussions which are now about to begin. 
The new defense team has been on the job only about 3 weeks, but 
during this time I have learned from discussions with as many mem- 
bers of this committee as time has permitted and from my colleagues 
and predecessor of the helpful and constructive approach which has 
been customary by this committee in considering the problems of 
the Department of Defense. We will do our best to merit continuance 
of this excellent working relationship. 

You have before you a formal budget. I wish that I could say to 
you from my own knowledge and that of my new associates that we 
had made a thorough, analytical study of it, and that I could, there- 
fore, say whether or not it was the proper expenditure to achieve 
reasonable security for the Nation. The short time we have held 
our new responsibilities makes this impossible. All of us, cognizant 
of the present international situation, will agree that time is important 
to us and that we should all work diligently at the problem. It is 
my hope that we can make progress by examining this budget together. 

Our approach is based on the belief that we are all devoted to the 
task of achieving adequate security for our country at minimum cost. 
I am sure that none of us wish to expend one unnecessary dollar of 
tax money, but at the same time we must not lose sight of our responsi- 
bility regarding the safety of the Nation. The budget you now have 
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before you contemplated achieving certain standards of readiness in 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force by certain dates. In general it is 
based on the thinking of our military experts and in some regards 
does not provide for the minimum they would like to see achieved. 
The budget must also have assumed a certain standard of efficiency 
and effectiveness in making the expenditures necessary to achieve this 
degree of preparedness. I assume that this was based on past 
experience and perhaps a reasonable hope for some continuing 
improvement. 

My previous experience convinces me that there is no easy road to 
improved efficiency in a big organization. The bottlenecks and road- 
blocks must be identified and removed one by one. While others 
have some responsibility in setting objectives, the real progress must 
come from within an organization and be made by those responsible. 
Thus, we are making a great effort to fill the various posts with able 
men each of whom will be capable of performing his part of the work 
and of cooperating with his associates. 


BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


If the stated preparedness objectives are to be achieved, any budget 
reductions must come from the following sources. 

1. Intelligent savings worked out by intensive effort on the part of 
the whole organization. 

2. Savings which can be made by eliminating duplication of effort 
and by better organization of the work through a streamlined organ- 
ization which will clarify objectives, define responsibility, and give 
the Defense Department an overall coordination of effort. 

Last Thursday, I announced the formation of a committee to study 
and make recommendations regarding the best ways of improving the 
organization of the Department of Defense. The committee will be 
composed of Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller as chairman, Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Mr. Robert A. Lovett, Mr. 
David Sarnoff, Dr. Vannevar Bush, and Gen. Omar N. Bradley as 
members. 

3. Savings may be possible through a better coordination of all the 
factors required to deliver at a given time the necessary military pre- 
paredness. ‘This requires a balanced program involving, among other 
things, trained manpower, military weapons, spare parts and base 
facilities. This will determine the month-by-month cash expenditures 
as well as the total budget which will finally be expended. It may even 
be found that certain items have been left out that will require addi- 
tional future appropriations. For example, no one knows for sure 
when the Korean war will end. 

1. A reappraisal of the dates on which the necessary degrees of 
preparedness in the Army, Navy, and Air Force are to be brought 
about. This further matter of reducing expenditures for the years 
immediately ahead but which would require expenditures in future 
years is a matter requiring very careful examination. It involves top 
strategy and a careful weighing of the military factors, our production 
capacity, and the strain on the economy of the Nation. We can and 
must produce national security without continuing inflation and with- 
out falling into national bankruptcy. 
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The Defense Department, including the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and their assistants, are pre pared 3 examine 
into this 1954 budget and to look at the 1955 and future budgets in 
any way your committee desires. In the meantime we expect to do 
everything we can within our present authority to improve the effi- 
ciency of the total Defense De ‘partment. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. The committee 
is glad to have your statement indicating your approach to the overall 
problem. 

The primary responsibility of this committee is, of course, one of 
dollars aoe cents but you appreciate I know, what a vital part top- 
level decisions play in respect to expenditures. 

If I were to mention just a few of the major matters in recent years 
which have given concern to me, at any rate, I should mention first 
the matter of overall civilian control and whether or not it is or is not 
adequate. The committee has raised that question in respect to the 
Munitions Board, in respect to the Research and Development Board 
and in respect to overall control in the past, and I notice that both your 
predecessor, Mr. Lovett, and Dr. Vannevar Bush have raised that 
question publicly recently. 

There is also, of course, the broad question of bringing about better 
business management in terms of organization, in terms particularly 
of procurement, in terms of securing something better than the per- 
formance budget under which we have been operating, and an im- 
provement in the so-called work-management programs, in inventory 
control, in purchasing policies, and other important respects. 

There is the question of the tables of organization and tables of 
equipment which, of course, are matters primarily for military judg- 
ment but which it has seemed should be checked carefully to make 
sure that they are not, in fact, in excess of actual needs. 

The committee, of course, is interested in the matter of personnel, 
both military and civilian personnel, which at times has seemed to be 
getting out of hand. 

There are many matters which I could mention but which I shall 
not take the time to mention at this time, such as policy in respect to 
the type of bomber to be relied on; policy in respect to the number of 
types of planes to be used; policy in respect to naval aircraft carriers, 
and other similar matters of policy. 

I take it that as far as consideration of details is concerned, such as 
the status of unobligated balances, lead time on procurement and 
many other matters, we can best address our questions to Assistant 
Secretary McNeil for the time being and to such witnesses as appear 
before this committee when it breaks into three subdivisions with a 
view to permitting the three armed services to be _ heard 
simultaneously. 


SARNOFF CoMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Let me ask you this question. You were good enough to call my 
attention the other day to the last of a series of three reports published 
by the committee headed by Mr. Sarnoff. That committee, as | 
understand it, recommends that the Department should set a mini- 
mum target of a reduction in manpower of some 500,000 and an over- 
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all reduction of some $5 billion. I have not had the time to consider 
the report. in detail. I wonder if you have any comment in the light 
of such scrutiny as you may have given it. 

Secretary Wiison. Mr. Sarnoff and his committee pointed out 
that the Department of Defense in the past had plenty of advice and 
the question was really to get some of the things done. He assumes 
that we will be able to streamline the organization, and organize it 
so that we can make some savings. He recognized that to say specif- 
ically how much could be saved here and there would be difficult, 
although they did point out certain places where it would be worth- 
while to look at promptly, to achieve some rather broad savings, but 
that overall savings really required a complete review of the whole 
matter. I am sure that this report will be helpful to us. It has 
good ideas in it that we will be able to use but we are in no position 
to say when any such target could be achieved or whether it can 
actually be realized. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortn. I understand that. 

Secretary Witson. The matter is complicated. Once we are able 
to streamline the organization and establish clear-cut lines of respon- 
sibility, each of the many areas of possible savings will be identified 
and something constructive done about them. It is a very big job. 
I knew it was a big job before I came down here, and as I get closer 
to it, it does not look any smaller. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Would you say that these recommendations 
were based on specific proposals or are they more or less generalized, 
leaving the ways and means to be worked out by you and your 
associates? 

Secretary Wiison. I think the latter is a clearer summation of it. 
Of course, there are some specific suggestions in it but if you add them 
all up, they do not come close to the $5 billion figure used in the report. 

Perhaps in a way it is the same as though you had asked the five of 
us—the newly named Secretaries—to come down and submit a report 
after a short study. We might have come up with the same general 
result, assuming that a different approach were possible and that all 
areas of improvement could be identified and something done about 
them. 

I think it is well to remember that none of my predecessors who had 
responsibility here purposely wasted money. They were working 
hard and doing the best they could with the setup that had been given 
them. How much more rapidly we can improve it remains to be seen. 
We will all work hard at it and we will go at it a little differently than 
has been done in the past with the hope that we can make some real 
improvements. The problem requires a new, fresh look at a lot of 
things, including some established precedents and ways of doing 
things, which are not going to be so easy to change. I will get some 
excellent reports rationalizing why the status quo has to be maintained. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that you must apply 
some good hard “he aded business principles to this? 

Secretary Wiison. And a clarification of executive responsibility. 
You cannot supervise paperwork with more paperwork. You have 
to do it with intelligent supervision and in a broad way, and my first 
impression is that there is a lack of it. It isa tremendously big job. 
If you did away with all of the people in the Pentagon, that would 
not help you much on the budget; perhaps $150 million if you just 
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blew the whole place up and then you would probably have to spend 
$2 billion out in the field because you would not have any supervision 
at all. 

So it is a question of how you can organize so that there is less 
duplication of effort, so that there is a balanced program, so that 
everybody understands his part and does it promptly without writing 
too many reports on why we did the wrong thing. 


COMPLETION OF RESURVEY PROGRAMS 


Mr. WieGLeswortu. In the light of what you have seen, could you 
give the committee any idea of when you think the new program will 
be made available? 

Secretary Witson. I think the only thing we can do is to take it 
up sort of piece by piece, much as you gentlemen, as I understand it, 
always have done. I am an amateur in this business. In business 
I have argued with finance committees before and that is the position, 
more or less, that I consider you gentlemen to hold. And any sug- 
gestions you may have we will certainly process and promptly tell 
you what we think we can do about them. 

As a matter of fact, the whole organization is going to have to ap- 
proach this with a flexible mind and an earnest desire to push the 
program along, to achieve the security for the country, and still not 
waste the money. A big military program is a load on our Nation 
and must come out of the economy of the country. It is a very big 
program and, properly, we are all anxious and have a full realization 
of how important it is. 

We do not know how long the present state of world tension will 
last, so we cannot quite say, ‘Well, we will have an emergency for 
the next 6 months and then it will be over with and we will be back 
to normalcy.” We do not know what normalcy is and we do not 
know what the emergency is exactly, so we have to take it realistically 
as we find it. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. Is there any definite deadline, from your 
point of view, in reference to the resurveys that will be made in con- 
nection with the 1954 fiscal year appropriation? 

Secretary Wiison. I suppose you men can set the deadline and we 
will do the best we can to meet it. It is a continuing job as far as our 
efforts and work are concerned. We will keep right on it after the 
appropriations are passed; we will keep on struggling to see how much 
better we can do, if at all. It will be probably quite a struggle to 
meet it. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. So that you are really not in a position at 
this time to say just when we can hope to have what might be called 
the final ree ommendations of yourself and your associates insofar as 
this particular budget is concerned? I am not asking for a definite 
date, but I wondered if you had some general date in mind. 

Mr. McNett. As far as the review called for by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget is concerned, we are, as requested, making every 
effort to get the results of the initial rereview ready for his considera- 
tion in the latter part of March. It will be some time after the middle 
of March. 

Mr. WieciesworrH. That is the date you are shooting at within 
the Department? 
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Mr. McNert. Within the Department. 
Mr. Wiccieswortn. From there you would have to go to the 
Sureau of the Budget before coming here. 

Secretary Witson. I asked this new Committee on Improvement in 
Organization for the Department of Defense to make recommendations 
by the end of April; in other words, in 60 days. I am highly pleased 
with the membership of that committee. I think they are competent 
people and they do know something about the problems. I am very 
hopeful that some good will come out of it. I am counting on effective 
savings finally coming out of their work and also a better result, per- 
haps, not only in money but in clarification of military plans and 
objectives, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, of course, everybody in this country 
looks upon General Motors as a big organization, and I expect that 
you did, too. Of course, after hearing your statement, J am quite sure 
that a great many people are going to be very disappointed in it, 
because Americans are impatient. They expect you to work what 
would be little short of a miracle overnight. This is the 24th of Feb- 
ruary. You took your oath of office about the 28th of January? 

Secretary Wiison. I think we got going about the 3d of February. 

Mr. Scrivner. The 3d of February. 

Secretary Wiison. It has been 3: weeks. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a matter of 3 weeks, and I expect that you 
have not been putting in 40-hour weeks. I imagine you have been 
on the job 7 days a week, and now that you have been on it for the 
3 weeks, as you have said, vou knew it was a big job before, but now 
it looks ee than ever. Perhaps if more people were to realize that 
the business of the Air Force alone calls for more billions than the 
16 largest corporations in America, including General Motors, they 
would realize what a tremendous task you have taken on, so that they 
might exercise a little patience in an effort to realize the magnitude of 
the task before you. 


NuMBER OF BoarRpbs, AGENCIES, COMMISSIONS, ETC. 


I should like to ask one question, namely: Have you had as yet 
brought to your attention the fact that right in the military service 
alone you have something in the neighborhood of more than 900 little 
boards, agencies, commissions, bureaus—I do not know what all of the 
appellations are—so that right in your front yard there is one place 
where you and your associates can start part of the house cleaning. 

Secretary WiLtson. We can with respect to the ones that we start, 
but the boards and the agencies that Congress has specified, we cannot 
do much about. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about those right in the Pentagon 
Building. There is the place where, in your own capacity and with 
the power that you have as Secretary of Defense, you can do a great 
deal of good, I am quite sure. 

Secretary Wixtson. I plan to take a look at all of them, but those 
boards and commissions were set up originally with the idea of having 
representation of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. exactly what the 
word “unification” means is something different to different people. 
I think I know what it is practical to do and what should be done, 
and that is to centralize policy and clarify responsibilities and then 
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decentralize the administration so that you can find out who is 
responsible—and you have to start to work at it at the lower levels. 
You cannot achieve efficiency at the working level just by hoping for 
it or preaching about it. You have to let the man who is going to be 
responsible out there feel that he is responsible, and that he cannot 
depend on shifting responsibility for action on studies or board and 
committee deliberation, and so forth. To the degree that we can do 
that, we shall; but it takes time. We are going to work at it, 
Mr. Scrivner. That was the one thing I was trying to point out 

that you cannot do it overnight, and I do not care who the man is 
who is given the job to do it. 


RELATIONSHIP OF QUALIFICATIONS AND RANK IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


One of the things that you may not as yet have had time to see, but 
which you will perhaps run into a little later, is that in many instances 
there are jobs which are headed by men not necessarily of certain 
qualifications but of certain rank. Let us take a job in the Navy, for 
example. They say that an admiral has to fill that job. In the Army 
and in the Air Force they say a general has to fill this job, instead of 
looking to qualifications. 

Coming in with a new look, you will probably see many instances 
where, instead of worrying about the rank of the position, you will be 
more concerned about the qualifications of the man to fill the position 
as the reason why he should be assigned to that particular job. That 
is one of the places where you may find some room for improvement 

The military here know that they have received some spankings 
from time to time, but there is not one of them we have had here for 
whom we do not have the highest personal regard. Their integrity 
as far as we have been able to observe it, is unque stioned. ‘Their mili- 
tary achievements are matters of justifiable pride. 

Secretary Wiison. Personally, in many cases I do not think the 
civilians have been quite up to the military, if you just want me to 
make the flat statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. In many cases, I will agree with you quite frankly. 
So that there again you, as the civilian head of the Defense Depart- 
ment, will probably have some difficulty getting exactly the kind of 
man you want. 

Secretary Witson. And, when I say that, 1 am not referring to 
top people such as Bob Lovett. I have known him for years, and 
I have the greatest admiration for him. I know that he worked very 
hard at the job. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; and you may run into situations where you 
feel that this committee or perhaps other committees of Congress, 
both in the House and in the Senate, can give you some legislative 
program that will enable you to strengthen your own arm and to do 
the job. 

Mr. Secretary, there are, of course, a great many questions relating 
to policy, to programs, that I should like to ask, as I am sure other 
members would. But I do not feel that after only 21 very short days 
it would be fair for me to ask them of you at this time. So that any 
questions I have, Mr. Chairman, as far as policy and program and 
specific activities are concerned, I shall defer to a later time ‘until 
the Secretary and his assistants have been on the job longer and have 
their feet more firmly planted. 
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UTILIZATION OF PLANT CAPACITIES AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I assume that in October of 1951, when 
you made a speech before the American Ordnance Association recom- 
mending a continuing policy of preparedness, you did not suspect 
that you might be in a position where you would be a very influential 
person in that regard? 

Secretary Witson. No, I did not. But, of course, if it was a 
sound policy my position would not change. 

Mr. Forp. And I suppose that the gentleman who sent me a copy 
of that speech and who wholeheartedly concurred in what you said, 
never suspected that you would be here. But I did happen to save 
that speech, with the ‘letter that he had written me endorsing it and 
pointing out the similarity in what you said to the program rhe had 
in mind. 

The gentleman who wrote me happens to be the president of a 
small pneumatic tool company in Grand Haven, Mich., which is 
part of my district. He was greatly concerned over a condition which 
had developed in his industry. Prior to World War II they were 
practically out of business. Then they went into a period of produc- 
tion, expanded beyond their then capacity, worked long hours, suffered 
high costs, and so forth. Then they went through the throes of 
curtailment following World War IT and then in 1950 they went 
through that same cycle. 


APPLICATION OF EVER-NORMAL-GRANARY IDEA TO INDUSTRY 


He was very much upset about the situation and wrote me about 
the ever-normal-granary idea for industries of that sort, where the 
products that they made were more or less standardized, and had been 
standardized over a period of years. He was struck with the similarity 
of his program to the ideas that you expounded in your speech on 
October 4, 1951. 

[ am wondering if your views as expressed in that speech are still 
the same in the approach that you are making to your new job? 

Secretary Wiison. Of course, they are still my views, and I have 
clarified them in my own thinking a little since then. The welfare of 
people gets involved in it, too. I just want to recall to you what hap- 
pened after the war. The Government had built big plants, special- 
purpose plants in various places, and they did not know what to do 
with them. People were laid off by the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands. 

In General Motors we made a careful analysis of that problem. We 
never came to the necessity for any housing programs or labor- 
shortage areas, or anything else. We went up from 250,000 to 
275,000 people to about 500,000, and went up and down without too 
much difficulty. 

I do not want to talk too much about General Motors, but one of 
you gentlemen brought it up. It is in the past as far as I am concerned. 

This is an interesting thing. We built a plant for the Government 
in Cleveland to make B-29 bomber parts and other aircraft. We 
put it there because we already had an appreciably sized working 
force in Cleveland. We also knew that as the economy of the country 
went down, all the big cities that were distribution cities, would have 
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people who had been working at other things, who would be looking 
for jobs. So we made our expansions in about seven different areas. 
What I am getting around to is this. When the Korean war started, 
the Government recognized that there were no tanks in production, 
: 7 “thes ee ‘ 
and they gave the Cadillac Division of General Motors an order for 
‘ s ‘ 
tanks. There was a big plant that the Government owned or had 
owned and the company said that they would take that plant. But 
it was found that it was full of beans. It had been leased as a ware- 
house and the man who leased it turned around and subleased it to 
store surplus beans. ‘There was a nice little legal tangle to get the 
beans out of the place and get tank production started without too 
much delay. 

I do not think we ought to get in that kind of shape again. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to read to you a few short paragraphs of 
my letter from the president of this relatively small company, and 
ask your observations on his ideas. 

Under the ever-normal-granary idea, the Government-bonded warehouse would 
be located geographically some place outside « a 10-mile zone from the manufac- 
turer’s prime plant, and would provide at least some centralized protection and 
reservoir capacity out of which repair parts could be drawn to support the tools 
being used by industry. There are several benefits which would accrue to the 
defense effort, to an all-out war effort, and to the peacetime economy of the country 
by this idea. For example, it is anti-inflationary. 

In the summer and fall of 1949, our particular industry, along with many other 
“horseshoe nail’’ industries, was sliding downhill. In our case, we were working 36 
hours a week and laying off people. Shortly after Korea, we were hiring people 
as fast as we could, and were working 45 to 50 hours per week. If an ever-normal- 
granary idea had been in existence at that time, we could have been building 
inventory on a 40-hour week during the fall and winter of 1949 and 1950. This 
same inventory would, therefore, have been available to take care of the first 
shock of orders received after the advent of the Korean situation. We would 
have been manufacturing this inventory on a straight-time basis, and they could 
have been simply over runs of smaller quantities which were going through the 
plant at that particular time. The effect of this would be to decrease the pressure 
on the economy by building up the ever-normal-granary warehouses during periods 
of declining peacetime demand in the particular plant, and therefore, decrease the 
inflationary pressure on economy in times of stress. 

As I understand it, those comments compare favorably with those 
that you set forth in your speech in October, 1951. There is a rather 
close similarity. 


NEED FOR DUAL PURPOSE PLANTS FOR MILITARY AND 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 


Secretary Witson. He is thinking of one piece of the problem and 
that is on more or less standardized material; perhaps some types of 
ammunition might come in that category, or some other things like 
that. But that is just one piece of it. 

The big problem is in the items which have in them very rapid 
technological changes so that you are getting better weapons. You 
could not stockpile bombers and tanks. You can for certain things, 
such as he is thinking about. But the problem is much bigger than 
that and it involves a better understanding of the philosophy of our 
whole defense business. But at least he is thinking about it and as 
to that piece that he is talking about, that is all right. 

But the problem is, you cannot level out in produc tion unless you 
have got some money to spend to do it, and I think you have to be 
very careful also that you do not store the wrong thing. But that is 
a nice piece of the problem. 
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The bigger part of the problem, that which really costs all the 
money, would be something like this. There is the big plant that 
the Curtiss-Wright Co. built in Columbus, Ohio. I happen to know 
about that. At the end of World War II it was promptly shut down 
and thousands of people laid off. Then a man got the idea of making 
prefabricated houses. I think he had $1,000 in it and got a big RFC 
loan. Subsequently the Government lost, I guess, $25 or $30 million. 
He did not accomplish anything with it. He had no business back- 
ing, he had no organization. 

There was that big engine plant in Chicago that the Chrysler Co. 
built for the Government, where they were making big aircraft en- 
gines. I think they had 45,000 people there at one time, and they 
laid them all off. Here was an empty building. They tried to do 
all kinds of things with it, and a man by the name of Tucker organ- 
ized an automobile company, without experience or the background 
to do it, and the American people sunk about $25 million in that. 
But the plant, with all those capable workmen and management, was 
all dissipated. 

What I am talking about in my dual-purpose-plant idea is to run 
military production and some commercial production along together 
and my experience is that 70 percent to 80 percent of the plant can be 
flexible each way, with offices and toolrooms and maintenance setups, 
shipping and receiving, so that you can flip it around and slide one way 
or the other and not upset the whole community and the economy of 
the country, and not have to step out and duplicate a lot of buildings 
and mac ‘hinery every time you face another emergency. ‘This is a 
much bigger problem than the one your friend is talking about. He 
is talking about a piece of it. But he is thinking straight. 

Mr. Forp. What he is speaking of are those tools, pheumatic and 
otherwise, that are unchanging in their design, or have not changed 
over a period of some 20 years. There is a big ‘demand for such tools 
on the part of prime contractors in time of emergency, but they cannot 
get into big production until the tools are supplied i in adequate num- 
bers. It is the impact on these small industries which is reflected 
tremendously in the larger industries. The only way that impact can 
be met is to have a more or less steady line of production. 

Secretary Witson. But that steady line can be a changing per- 
centage of civilian and military. Otherwise you are going to be 
facing a very difficult decision, to stockpile military items and have the 
country’s money put in them when you do not see the need at the time. 
The dual-purpose plant is my answer to preserve the capacity and the 
know-how of the people who are running the business and the workmen 
who are employed in that city and be in a position to shift the operation 
back and forth without great expense. 


INCLUSION OF KorEAN War Costs IN 1954 BupGET 


Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Secretary, I do not know that I can add much 
to the discussion at this time. There is one thing that disturbed me, 
when we were considering the supplemental bill just a few days ago. 
Of course, we all want an economical budget. I think there is no 
doubt that is the desire of everybody. We all realize that. I think 
it is fundamentally important in the long haul to keep the taxpayer’s 
dollar as strong and powerful as it is to keep our Armed Forces that 
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way. But I was disturbed at the approach last year when it was 
assumed, for instance, that the actual fighting in Korea was going to 
last only for 6 months during the year and among a lot of other items 
that were absorbed by the Defense Department were the huge costs of 
6 months of fighting. 

| hope that when your departments bring up their estimated needs 
they will not go off on some assumptions that things are going to be a 
lot better than we have any definite idea that they are going to be. 
In other words, I think it is poor economy to assume that the picture is 
going to be rosy, and I hope that when your estimates come up they 
will not be made up on the basis of too rosy a picture as to what the 
needs are going to be. 

I should prefer that the savings should come at the end of the year 
— ‘r than risk being faced with a deficit, as apparently we were last 

‘ar, IN assuming that peace was going to take place. If a local com- 
nanan had assumed that, he would have been fired overnight. 

Mr. Scrivner. May | make an observation: The assumption that 
was made by the military was purely a budgetary assumption. We 
knew when it was presented to us a year ago that it did not include 
the cost of Korea and we knew that as soon as the Congress was 
reconvened in January we would be faced with a supplemental request. 

Mr. Mixuer. I know that that is true, but at the same time it 
seems to me that is a rather poor way to approach a proposition. | 
think that it would be far better to meet what is probable. I do not 
mean to say that we should appropriate for all the disaster that might 
happen. That may be silly the other way. I do think that we ought 
to deal with the facts of life as we are best able to see them. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortu. As it worked out, there was enough money to 
absorb all those costs, from money made available for other purposes. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is true, but that is very poor bookkeeping in 
my book. 

Secretary Witson. That was partly so because we did not quite 
make good on some of our other things. There was the production 
lag and the expenditure lag, and the refore you could spend the money. 
[ think that you have raised a very important point—just how much 
of the Korean war should we put in this budget. That is a realistic 
question. We think perhaps we can operate on 6 months’ lead time. 
We have not quite been doing that. 

Mr. McNett. Not in all items. 

Mr. Kyns. You had better define what you mean by 6 months’ 
lead time. It is different when you are going than when you are 
starting out on a program. 

Secretary Witson. My point is, if we want to have something 
6 months from now we have to have the money now in order to make 
the commitments. That is about as close as we can pull it down. 

Now, will we come every 3 months and ask for another 3 months’ 
extension, or do we put in the budget now what we think is a conserva- 
tive amount but enough so that we will be sure to have the proper 
amount of money and make the commitments for the materials? We 
can stop it much easier than we can start it again. In other words, 
if we were fortunate enough to have the Korean war over in the next 
month we could stop a lot of things that have been involved. 
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There is this which is true as far as the money is concerned: I am 
sure there is going to be a terrific reconstruction and rehabilitation 
job in Korea that we are going to have to help with. That is not 
necessarily this committee’s problem, but I just mention it because 
the day the war is over the expense will not stop and the troops will 
not all come out of Korea, and we will not dump the country back on 
the Koreans without any assistance. I am sure it is not going to be 
that sort of thing. 

That is one of the things that we are talking over among ourselves— 
how much of the Korean war we should put in the budget. You 
gentlemen make the appropriations here. Are you thinking about 
this session of Congress finishing up in July? 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortn. There is some talk to that effect. It is a 
hope, I think, of some, but no one knows definitely, of course. 

Mr. Suepparp. I did not get your question. Did you ask relative 
to the committee’s aspect of considering the budget? 

Secretary Witson. The question is, Do we put the present rate 
of expenditure of the Korean war into the 1954 budget. J am speaking 
now for budgetary purposes only. There is no official forecast as 
to when the war will be over, but do we put in the figure for the whole 
year, or do we hedge it and put it in for half the year, and then about 
the first of July, or in another 3 or 4 months, ask you for some more 
money, it the war is going on? 

We have to keep out ahead at least 6 months—what we call lead 
time. If you did not do that and the war should continue you might 
be short of something and that would not be right. 

Mr. Suepparp. That, I should think, would depend upon the policy 
of the committee; whether we were going to consider supplementals 
or not. If we are not going to consider supplementals, or require- 
ments of that character, obviously it would have to be projected into 
the original presentation. 

Secretary WiLson. You are right. 

Mr. Miuuer. It would seem to me, while we all want tax reductions 
and a lot of things, things that are necessary, it would be far easier 
to be realistic about this, and unless the Defense Department has some 
reason for thinking that the expenditure of ammunition is going to 
fall heavily 6 months from now, it seems to me that your budget 
should go on the best available information, if there is nothing else to 
go on, which is what has happened in the past. 

It would be wiser in my thinking if when we appropriated the 
appropriation would be for what we expected to happen, and then if 
there are savings, so much the better, and if we can still have tax cuts, 
all the better. 

There are a lot of problems that we run into right on the floor of 
the House. There is a big lag in the taxing powers of this country, 
and if we get into a position where we are assuming savings that are 
not realistically probable, I think that we will be doing our people a 
disservice. 

STaTION ALLOWANCES 


The only other thing I wanted to mention to you—and this is a 
mere detail in this big picture of final savings—is that we had quite 
a little discussion here during the recent hearings about the sharp 
increase in the so-called station allowances. It amounted to only a 
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few million dollars, but it does bring up the picture of large numbers 
of noncombat personnel that we have abroad on missions of all sorts. 
Perhaps I am overspecialized in that, or think more about it, because 
in my personal experience in the last war I was on some of those 
missions. It seems to me that is a very fertile field for economy, not 
only in the amount of allowances we make to the personnel over 
there, but I think it is probable we are very largely overstaffed in a 
lot of these commissions and teams and whatnot overseas. Eve TY 
time you get a few extra people it pyramids up in the cost. As Mr. 
Scrivner said, if we could be sure we had competent people, rather 
than a quantity of them, it would result in substantial savings. 

[ understand that station allowance question is high- level policy 
that is worked out right under your department, and it is one of the 
things that I, for one, would like to see looked into very carefully, 
not only because it appears there is more lush living than is justified, 
but also it seems that we have far more people abroad than are re ally 
earning their keep. That is just a suggestion. It is a relatively 
small item. 

Secretary Witson. I did not see any lush living while I was over 
in Korea 

Mr. Mi.uer. I am not speaking of Korea, although one of the 
things that I learned in two wars is that the people who come to look 
at what is going on from the higher level do not quite get the picture. 
It is not possible to do it. We all have the faculty of bringing out 
the seamy side of our assignment rather than the other side. My 
remarks were primarily concerned with other areas. 

Mr. Wiac.Leswortu. | take it that your remarks are not directed 
primarily to Korea 

Mr. Miter. Not at all; I have never been to Korea. I am thinking 
more of the places where shooting is not involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. Korea is not involved in station allowances. 

Secretary Witson. The desire to have the Defense Department 
cooperate in all areas really is an expensive matter. We have rela- 
tions with the State Department and with all kinds of groups, and 
with the Congress itself. We have investigating committees on various 
kinds of things. It is perfectly natural for someone to get a hunch 
something is not right and to have a committee appointed ~ iaresti< 
gate it. We have spent an awful lot of money on both sides in doing 
that, and nothing is done about it afterwards, anyhow. I want to 
work on getting something done. 

Mr. Miuuer. If we have a competent adviser, whether in Greece, 
Turkey, France, Formosa, or wherever, the chances are that with 
half the number of people we could be doing the job equally well, and 
I say that only because of the tendency to build empires wherever 
our people go. It is a normal tendency and it is purely natural, but 
I believe that we have too many people doing those jobs. 


OxssectTIVEs OF ROCKEFELLER COMMITTEE 


Mr. Ostertaca. Mr. Secretary, getting back to your opening state- 
ment, would you qualify, or enlarge a bit on the nature of the objec- 
tives and the ultimate requirements that you hope to achieve from 
the appointment of this committee headed by Mr. Rockefeller? 

Secretary Witson. Do you mean you would like me to talk about it? 
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Mr. Ostertac. Yes; so that we will have an idea. You say that 
they will report by the end of April. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. I can perhaps illustrate it with 
an example. I am going on the basis that I can talk here, and it is 
not going to imme diate ly precipitate a problem for me. 

My view is that the Munitions Board, in its present form, has 
outlived its usefulness. That board is a statutory agency within the 
Defense Department. If you will go back into history, when World 
War I came the only tie-in between the Army and the Navy was the 
President of the United States, and the Army-Navy Munitions Board 
was set up to settle some things at a lower level when there was a 
conflict of interest over ammunition, uniforms, or whatnot, and also 
some of the basic planning. 

Well, when World War II came along it was so much larger we had 
another big approach to it on top of that. The Army-Navy Munitions 
Board was not expanded to do the OPM job, and that is when they 
got General Knudson to come down and get the business done. After 
the war was over the conception of the Defense Department was 
developed as a unified effort to protect the country. The Army-Navy 
Munitions Board was renamed the Munitions Board, but was left as 
sort of a fifth wheel. There are some things in the area of policy that 
a division of the Office of Secretary of Defense should probably con- 
tinue to do, but it is clear to me that if we did away with that Board as 
it is presently constituted and pushed some of the responsibility right 
back into the Army and the Navy and the Air Force, where it belongs, 
and made a real job at working at some of the more important policies 
and conflicts as they came up, we think that we can save people and 
time as well. 

That is just an example of what we are talking about. The only 
way that we can get rid of some of these boards is by law. I am 
speaking now of statutory groups. 

[ am going to put up all of these different ideas. Of course, the 
men on these committees have ideas of their own. Secretary Lovett 
had ideas about how he thought the Department should be reorganized 
for greater efficiency. Dr. Vannever Bush also has expressed himself 
on the subject. You probably saw the article in Collier’s. General 
Sarnoff has been spending considerable time looking into it. Sarnoff 
also has considerable business experience of organizing people for 
efficient operation. The other three members of the committee have 
been working for the President on the whole question of reorganization 
of Government, so they know the things you can and cannot do. 

[ wanted an outstanding military man on the committee, so I got 
General Bradley. I do not know how I could get a better committee. 
I think it is wonderful that those seven men agreed to do the job. 

I think a great deal of good will come from it, and such ideas as 
I may have, and my associates, we are going to give to the committee »e 
and let them look into them and check them against their own ideas 
and see if we cannot come up with a real sound plan that everyone can 
support, or nearly everyone. 

Mr. OstertaG. Mr. Secretary, following that then this committee 
will be primarily responsible for making recommendations along 
organizational lines? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 
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Mr. OstertaG. The question then from there is, Will you feel 
that is a necessary first step in order that all matters dealing with 
practices which pe rhaps make for waste and extravagance and duplica- 
tion can be dealt with following a reorganization of the whole strue- 
ture? 

Secretary Witson. | think the most progress can be made follow- 
ing improvement in the organization. That does not mean that | 
do not think some progress can be made just as it is because I think 
there can, but as I said a while ago, none of the men that were in 
responsible positions before had as their purpose the running of an 
inefficient outfit. They just could not do any better. The thing 
is mushy. You push in here to save something and you get the ex- 
pense bulging out someplace else, and you do not seem to get any- 
where. You hire efficiency experts and get something such as the 
Heller report. They go through the thing and you pay them so 
many thousands of dollars, or hundreds of thousands of dollars, but 
the problem is still there. Where are the men who are going to get 
the job done for you? Also, who are the men who will assume the 
responsibility up to the point where you make a mistake and correct 
it? There is one way of never making a mistake, and that is never 
doing anything. 

Mr. ScrRivNER. Sometimes that in itself is a mistake. 

Secretary Witson. But it does not show up on the record. 

Mr. OstertaG. Following that, as I understand, the committee will 
report to you somewhere around the latter part of April. That is 
your hope, anyway? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 


OVERALL Review oF BUDGET AND OPERATIONS BY SERVICES 


Mr. OsrertaG. In the meantime each branch of the service, headed 
by the Secretary of that branch, are reviewing the budget and the 
general operations so that whatever changes they might deem advisable 
or possible will be brought to your attention? In other words, there 
is going to be no overall change, or recommendation, but primarily a 
piecemeal proposition as you move along? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. It has to be an evolution. We 
al] should remember we have a going concern now that we should not 
hold in too ill repute. It is quite a good group of men, military and 
civilians. Because it is a little inefficient in spots, I do not think that 
we should mark it down too much. None of us is perfect, you know, 
and this is a tremendous thing, and to have it 100 percent in all its 
activities would be quite a job, especially when you consider all the 
precedents of the past and the combination of half peace and half war. 

Then there is our big turnover of military personnel. That is an 
expensive thing. I doubt if the Congress will want to promptly 
change it, but if we would extend the draft period from 2 years to 3 
years it would save us a lot of money, but it would be an added penalty 
on the particular individual. | may tell you what the savings would 
be sometime so you can just take a look at it. 

It is easy to make a decision that costs a lot of money, and some- 
times you do not have any way of weighing it at the time the decision 
is made. It seems to be.a good thing to do at the time, but it may 
result in a lot of expense throughout the outfit. 
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Mr. Osrertac. I think that you will agree that your objectives and 
your desires are the same as that of our committee. 
Secretary Wrison. I am perfectly sure of that. 


EFFECT OF ABOLISHMENT OF RFC ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Mr. OstrertaG. I would like to ask just one more question. If 
the RFC, which was mentioned here a short time ago, goes out of 
business, will that have any serious effect on defense production as 
to costs, and so forth? 

Secretary Wrison. I would not think so. The ramifications are 
so great there might be a little spot here and there where we picked 
a contractor that was not quite up to it and might have to have some 
extra help of some kind or another, but if it happens we no doubt 
could find a way around it. 


Score oF RocKkEFELLER COMMITTEE 


Mr. Hruska. Mr. Secretary, in defining the scope, or in describing 
the scope of this committee, which is referred to in your statement, 
you gave as an illustration the Munitions Board as one of the boards 
that would have to go. I presume that there would be other bodies 
of that kind within the organization—— 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. That will have to do with making more logical and 
less duplicatory the functions of those boards? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. Will that committee go into the scope that is em- 
braced by the Department of Defense? I have particular reference, 
for example, to the activities and some of the considerations of the 
Bonner committee investigation wherein question was raised on the 
score of manufacturing certain commodities, or processing, or building 
warehouses, or in other instances expanding the operation of tugs and 
barges and floating cranes and derricks and harbor facilities, and so 
forth, all of which go into the jurisdiction of private industry and 
facilities and compete with them and deprive them of an activity 
which is normally in their field. Will this committee to which you 
refer explore that for the purpose of recommending to the proper 
congressional committee—our committee, because we have to finance 
those operations of roasting coffee or making shoes, or making paint— 
will this committee explore that and advise us what their thinking on 
it is? 

Secretary Witson. They may do-so but it is expected their work 
would place emphasis on improvement in organization. Separately, 
however, we will try to improve the efficiency of those commercial or 
industrial type activities that now are being operated. Mr. McNeil 
has been telling me about some cases. We are trying to set up the 
operations that we now have on a more businesslike basis; set up a 
big navy yard and treat it more like you would if it were an outside 
company. We would not transfer it to anybody. We think however 
the less you have to do in government and the more you can leave to 
private enterprise, the better the gain for the country in the long run. 
You will automatically get supervision by the contractor. 
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LAUNDRIES AND BAKERIES 


Mr. Talbott has been working on laundries. He found that we were 
going to put a lot of laundries in at different places, and I do not think 
we are going to put them in, now. 

The Government’s way of keeping costs is a funny one. Govern- 
ment does not figure overhead the way business does, but it finally 
shows up in all the people that we have on the payrolls. If you just 
want to look at it as out-of-pocket cost and assume that you can have 
laundries over the country without supervision, and there is no 
depreciation or taxes on the capital investment in the laundry, the 
first thing you know you can make out a case for yourself, but you are 
making a mistake. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may as well go into the question of bakeries 
as well as laundries. 

Secretary Witson. We are going to work at the main job and we 
do not want, without good reason, to run laundries and bakeries. 

Mr. Hruska. I can see some distinction between a laundry at a 
navy yard and a laundry some place else in the country. There is 
only one outfit in the country interested in manufacturing battle- 
ships and submarines, but most everyone likes coffee, paint, shoes, 
and bakery products. 

Secretary Wiison. To the extent we can, I think that we had 
better leave such things to private industry. When we are thinking 
about the basic defense of our country and the security of our country 
somebody else should roast the coffee and bake the bread for us and 
wash our clothes. That is not where we need to concentrate our 
efforts. We have to concentrate where the real job is. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, if the Secretary has to leave in about 
13 or 14 minutes, I suppose there is not enough time. I have a 
number of questions that I would like to ask the Secretary. I 
wonder if he could come back this afternoon or tomorrow morning. 

Secretary Wiison. We will do the best we can. I will come back 
whenever I can. 

Mr. Manon. What is the procedure? 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Why don’t you proceed as far as time permits? 

Mr. Manon. How long can you stay, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Witson. I guess that I could stay to a quarter to 12. 
I have to be at the White House at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think that we ought to crowd the Secretary. 
The minority members have not had an opportunity to interrogate 
the Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. | could make some notes if you wished to ask 
the questions, and then I can study them and answer them the next 
time I am over here. I will come back any time that you men are 
available. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not believe that is the question involved here. 
We have a certain number of members on this committee, and if you 
are only available to the committee for a certain length of time, 
each member ought to have equal opportunity for questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I contended for the last 6 years as a 
minority member. 

Secretary Wiison. I have a good deputy. 
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Mr. SHeprarp. Are you going to authorize him to speak in your 
behalf on questions of policy, to the same degree as though you 
were here? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is good enough for me. 

Mr. Manon. It is not good enough for me. I want to ask a number 
of questions of the Secretary of Defense and I have a right to ask them. 
I do not blame our chairman. He is doing the best he can and every 
member of the committee has restrained himself in questioning. 
I am not complaining. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I never, as chairman of the committee, denied a mem- 
ber of the committee an opportunity to ask questions. I am told 
that we have only 10 minutes to question the Secretary, and I do not 
think it ts fair. 

Mr. Wicetesworta. You have 17 minutes if you will start in. 
You have used 3 minutes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean in dealing with a $46 billion budget 
that we cannot have but 10 minutes to interrogate the Secretary? “Tt 
is a most absurd thing. I would like to point out for the record it is 
unbelievable, unthinkable. It would not be tolerated by fair-thinking 
people. 

Secretary. Wruson. Can I help you a bit? How long does your 
committee stay in session? 

Mr. Scrivner. All day. 

Mr. Manon. For about the next 4 months. The Secretary has an 
engagement at the White House. All I ask is a chance to interrogate 
him at his leisure. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. No one is denying you the chance. I simply 
suggested that you proceed within the time available and see how far 
you can get. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to say to you that you shall have my friend- 
liest and most understanding cooperation. I do not blame you for 
this intolerable situation which confronts us here today, but as a 
Representative in the Congress representing myself and other Mem- 
bers of Congress, I owe more to my colleagues than just asking you 
questions for 10 minutes. I am sure you will fully agree with that. 

Now, these questions of defense are very complicated and difficult. 
A few moments ago you made reference to the fact there is no need 
for bakeries and laundries in the service. I think you will change 
your views because you cannot fight a war and keep up morale in 
Korea without bakeries and laundries, and you have to have those 
men trained and you have to have them. You have to have them 
in Europe, so you cannot write off all the bakeries and laundries. 

Secretary Witson. Perhaps I talked too much in generalities. I 
was thinking about the United States. 

Mr. Manon. Even here, in my judgment, you will have to alter 
your statement because in some of these isolated places in the United 
States, if you get around to some and all of them, you will find that 
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they will have to have some bakeries and laundries, or else you will 
not have a very efficient organization. 

Secretary WILson. Whatever is going on there now can probably 
be improved from a civilian standpoint rather than duplicating the 
thing and spending some of our defense money that we might need 
to defend the country. We cannot defend the country with bakeries 
We have a lot of bakeries in this country now. 

Mr. Manon. We cannot defend the country without bakeries, but 
that is only a minor point. 


AREA OF SAVINGS IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Now, President Eisenhower said—and there is no man about the 
table who has greater admiration for him than I—that our greatest 
area of saving was perhaps in the Department of Defense, and | 
wholeheartedly agree with him. Do you agree with him? 

Secretary Wiuison. Yes, that is just obvious, because we have two- 
thirds of the money. 

Mr. Manon. — is right. It is an obvious fact. 

Now, as I see it, this committee and the Congress are entitled to 
know what you a by way of money for the Department of Defense 
When were you notified of your selection, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Wiitson. Do you mean the final designation? 

Mr. Manon. When did the President notify you —approximately? 
It was the last of November, as I recall it. 

Secretary Wiison. Yes; and he promptly asked me to go to Kores 
with him. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. And I did have the usual problems of winding 
up my business connections because I had no thoughts of seeking 
public office. Then I got an additional! problem put on me in winding 
up some of my personal affairs that I had not counted on; so I have 
been a little busy. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. It is obvious you have not had the 
time to make a study and a complete survey of a long and extended 
budget. It would be unreasonable to expect you to say—Gentle- 
men, this is my program; this is my budget, I want X dollars.” 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Will you at any time, prior to the time Congress 
presents this bill to the floor, perhaps in May, be able to come in and 
say, “Gentlemen, I want so much money for the De partment of 
Defense; so much for the Army, so much for the Navy, and so much 
for the Air Force’’? 

Secretary Wiison. Obviously, after a reasonable length of time I 
will do like the previous Secretary or Secretaries have been doing, | 
will defend as best I can the reasons why we think the money we are 
asking for is necessary, and I cannot quite do that today for obvious 
reasons, nor am I going to attack the budget today. 

Mr. Manon. But you expect to have a budget for the Department 
Defense and tell us that that is your budget and that you want us to 
appropriate that money. 

Secretary Witson. Certainly, but the one that is down here now 
may not be too far off. We cannot, however, talk about it intelli- 
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gently as yet, and there will, no doubt, be adjustments recommended 
before your committee completes its hearings. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, in broad outline, would you adopt it 
more or less now as the Secretary Wilson budget? 

Secretary Wixison. If I did not think I would get some support to 
improve the organization of the Defense Department, and if I did not 
think we could make some more economies, I would advocate the 
budget as it is, because actually it was worked up with a great deal 
of time and patience and represents what our military think is 
necessary, and they are still there. They are the same people. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you recognize that the military 
budget made up by the previous administration is not a political 
instrument, but is rather the best judgment of the people in the 
Pentagon? 

Secretary Witson. At the time, by those who were involved in it. 

Mr. Manon. And it was not predicated upon the basis of politics, 
or do you agree with me? 

Secretary Wrison. I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. | am talking about the military budget. 

Secretary Wiison. I am sure that it was not a politieal thing in the 
sense of partisan politics. 

Mr. Manon. I share your view. 

Secretary Witson. I might tell you, as far as I am concerned, the 
Pentagon does not have any politics. 

Mr. Manon. I think that has been true in the past and I think it 
will be true under your administration, and that is the way we try 
to operate in this committee. We may argue about whether or not 
the minority should have 10 minutes to interrogate the Secretary, 
but we are not political in making our decisions. 

Secretary Witson. I am sorry if I precipitated that one. I do 
not want to get in the middle unnecessarily. 


BROAD OUTLINE OF SAVINGS 


Mr. Manon. The President has said that here in the Department 
of Defense is the greatest area of saving. You have known about 
your appointment certainly since November—November, December, 
January, and most of February. Could you make one suggestion 
now as to how you think some very material savings will be effected— 
just in broad outline? What is the broad outline of the savings? 

Secretary Wiuson. The first thing is to reorganize the setup to get 
these extra committees and agencies out of there, and where there is so 
much talking about things and not enough action. Where the respon- 
sibility is not clear, a man cannot go ahead feeling that he has the 
authority to do a job. He must feel responsible for his work and 
know how he can clear his problems in the right kind of way. How 
successful I will be in that is hard to say. If I did not think I could 
make some progress I would not be down here. 

Mr. Manon. Can you now, after reflecting on this budget for 3 or 
4 months, point out where you can make, say $10 million in savings, 
or $100 million? 

Secretary Witson. Did you say $10 million? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Surely you have in mind some things you are 
going to cut out and an estimate of some savings. Where are those 
at this time, if you can tell us? 
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Secretary Witson. I am not ready to do that, but when I do it, it 
should stick. I should be able to tell you how many economists I can 
take out, or how many more economists I should have, or congressional 
liaison people I need. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have a big fundamental saving in mind at 
this time? 

Secretary Witson. No. There is no big fundamental saving. It 
is a lot of little things. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. He has only been at work about 21 days. 

Secretary Wiison. Unless you change the program, it is a lot of 
little things. 

PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. I am not trying to express the hope that you can do 
the impossible, nor am I trying to be unreasonable, but you have 
been in the procurement and production business for a long time and 
60 percent of your defense dollar goes into that area. Now, I was 
hoping that when you came before the committee you would be able 
to say that by certain changes in an area where you are as well in- 
formed as any man in the United States we can save X hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Can you tell us or give us some assurance, some slight hope as to 
savings in the field of procurement? 

Secretary Witson. I can give you some hope. You will have to 
trust me a little bit until we get at the details. We are going to take 
some out of it; don’t worry about that. 

Mr. Manon. I did not mean to take money out. There is a dif- 
ference between a savings and a reduction, you understand. You can 
buy fewer planes and fewer tanks and you will reduce your expendi- 
tures, but you do not necessarily have a saving. 

Are there any techniques in procurement which you think will 
enable you to save money; get the unit cost down per item? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, but that is a whole lot of things. 

The first thing that I want to do is to get the overlapping and 
duplication of effort out of it. That is just a waste of human effort. 
You have to get it out of there. I have to get people to understand 
what their jobs are and to step up and do them. 

The way you handle your contractors is another thing, and that is 
back fundamentally in the services, the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, and their contracting officers, and what their planning is. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not think that you can provide the brains and 
the backbone for saving a lot of money in procurement? 

Secretary Wiison. I would hope so. I think perhaps a better job 
has been done than you people perhaps give the organization credit 
for. When I was on the other side of the family, I usually found some 
pretty good people working at it. The savings are going to be more 
in another area, and in having better plans and coordination. If you 
go to a contractor and every week try to change his schedule, or tell 
him he has to do something different, or make changes in design, it 
will result in something like what happened to Mr. Ford’s friend. 

The cycle put him through a lot of expense, starting him up and 
shutting him down. Better planning at high levels will help the whole 
situation importantly. I am quite honest about it, I cannot tell you 
today that we are going to save $3 billion or $5 billion or $1 billion 
until I see what the job is. 
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Mr. Manon. Then later you will say that you want certain amounts 
appropriated for the various services and give us a chance to make 
savings or reductions, if we think they can ‘be made? It would seem 
that that would be a proper procedure. 

Secretary Wiison. There is one way of cutting the budget always 
if you cannot do it any other way. That is to say that you are going 
to cut it. And then the people who have the responsibility for oper- 
ating under that budget can produce what they can within the limits 
of the money you give them, and they may miss their objective. I 
am not quite figuring on that. I am going to finally present it to you 
gentlemen on the basis of a budget which at the time looks like it 
would just do the job, a budget that will have no fat in it, but not be 
short. In other words, if I realistically have to put the Korean war in 
I am going to put it in, and if I leave it out I will tell you so and I will 
tell you I may have to come around and ask you for more some day. 

Mr. Manon. You have recognized something, Mr. Secretary, that 
often is not recognized—that a mere reduction is not necessarily a 
saving. We reduced the budget last year by $5.5 billion in the 
military. If we make a reduction in the Truman military budget of 
$5.5 billion this year we will be down to about $36 billion, and I was 
hoping that by increased efficiency and new techniques to safeguard 
the taxpayer, particularly in the field of procurement, you could 
bring your budget down without harming our military buildup to 
below $40 billion. 

Secretary Wixtson. If I were that good, you should have had me 
here a long time ago. It will take time to do it, gentlemen. Do not 
expect too much of this crowd. We are going to make a lot of progress 
but do not expect too much. 

Mr. Manon. Do you express the view that the people in the Penta- 
gon, the people who work with our defense program, are pretty good 
Americans and in some respects have done a pretty good job? 

Secretary Witson. Yes; I am willing to say that. 

Mr. Manon. I think you know, Mr. Secretary, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been used as a whipping boy for a long time, 
and that has damaged the prestige of the military. 

Secretary Witson. | am going to try to build it back up. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I hope you do. I think that the mili- 
tary people ought to stand on their two feet and express their views 
and clarify their position and do whatever is necessary for the defense 
of this country rather than just agreeing that everybody is dumb and 
stupid, if not corrupt. We have gone too far in that direction. I 
have done some criticizing myself and some has been due but there 
has been too much exaggeration. 

Secretary Wiison. I think that you must have noticed that I have 
not been pointing a finger at Bob Lovett. He worked very hard. 

Mr. Manon. I appreciate your attitude and I commend you for it. 
I think it is admirable that you take that attitude. 

I have 15 or 20 other questions. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Kyes may remain if you wish for interroga- 
tion now. He is better at answering questions than I am. 

Mr. Scrivner. When can you come back? We work here all day 
every day. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the Secretary can come back. If he can- 
not, it would be a sad commentary on the operations of this branch of 
the Government. 
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Secretary Wiison. Some of this I do not understand too well, but 
I will get onto it, perhaps. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. When would it be convenient for you to 
return? 

Secretary Witson. When do you have lunch? I can come back 
after hunch or before. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Could you return this afternoon or tomorrow? 

Mr. Manon. Or next week. Mr. Sheppard has not had an oppor- 
tunity to question the witness at all. 

Secretary Wixtson. I will come and talk to you for hours. 

Mr. WiceGLteswortu. Could you return today, or would you rather 
come tomorrow? 

Secretary Wiuson. I[ could be back at 2:30. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. Do you have a statement to make, Mr. Kyes? 

Mr. Kyes. I have not. The views of the Secretary are also my 
views. They are about the same problem, and as he stated, we think 
a lot alike about these problems. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we were discussing a number of matters 
this morning and I wanted to interrogate you further this afternoon. 

As I see it, you and I are not military strategists. Our work is in 
other fields. As I see your job you are—and I am not trying to be 
flattering, I am trying to be factual—you are an industrial genius, a 
management expert, a man who knows industry; and it seems to me 
that your greatest contribution to the welfare of the taxpayer can be 
made in that field. And I think you can make a real contribution in 
that field, so I wanted to pursue my interrogation further in regard to 
that matter. 

SAVINGS IN PROCUREMENT 


I believe you said this morning that you had not gone far enough 
yet to be able to give us any advice as to how savings in procurement 
could be made. 

Secretary Wiison. I do not think I quite said that. I said that in 
my experience you can make the most progress when you have got 
your authority clearly settled and outlined, and had it all balanced, 
so that you brought everything along together and you did not have 
to rush one item to get caught up, because it was planned a little more 
smoothly. Careful. planning has always paid off, as far as | have 
observed. That would be the approac h that the five of us will make. 
We will try to get the thing down in a good plan, an integrated plan. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about procurement and you are talking 
about procurement? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. Of course, the problem is a little 
more than procurement, because you have people also. When you 
talk about procurement you mean the military items themselves, 
such as planes, tanks, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I know that about 60 percent of our defense 
dollar, as I recall the statistics, go for procurement of one kind or 
another and if you could save just 1 percent you would be saving 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Secretary WW1Lson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point and that is wherein I have so much 
hope that you can make some progress, and I want to be sure that 
you share that view and are going to give your best energies to that 
particular field. 
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Secretary Wiison. Primarily, we are talking about the 1954 budget 
and it is not very far off when we will start to spend part of it. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Secretary Wrison. So that at this late date it is hard to do very 
much in that fundamental area. You can do something, all right. 
But as far as I am concerned, I have not considered trying to change 
the basic objectives. You said awhile ago that you could not expect 
me to be a military expert, so that we must now talk about the last 
plan adopted for the completion of these different items. For in- 
stance, let us talk about the 143-wing program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I have not considered a change in that. But 
in the meantime, anything that we can find that we do not absolutely 
need we are going to drop out of the program; or anything that we 
find that although needed but for one reason or another it is im- 
possible to get and spend the money for, we are going to leave that 
out, too. There is no use of having money appropriated that you 
cannot properly spend. So I want to pull it down to where it is a 
tough business of staying inside the budget and it will be for as nearly 
specific things as it can ‘be made. That sounds easy to do, but it is 
difficult. 

Mr. Manon. As I see the picture, you can walk right into the 
situation now and consider whether or not through renegotiation, 
reconsideration, readjustment, you can get more for the defense 
dollar in procurement with funds that were appropriated before 
your term of office began, but funds which are being spent or which 
will be spent during your your term of office. I realize that you would 
be in a better position if you had been in the picture all the time; 
but do you now think that there is an area there for exploration? 

Secretary Witson. Surely. But it involves the question of the 
number of changes and the freezing of designs, and things like that, if 

you are really going to help your suppliers get their costs down and 
therefore their prices to you. Of course, I am not going to go out 
and try to run somebody else’s plant for them and try to help. them 
be more efficient, because that is their job. We might have to cancel a 
contract out, or something like that, if they are found to be inefficient. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you are in the position of-already having 
something that has been bought. 

Secretary Witson. That is ‘right. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as the 1954 budget is concerned; but it will 
only be a few weeks before you start in on the 1955 budget which will 
really give you a chance to take a new approach from your own point 
of view. 

Mr. Manon. I want to make it clear, Mr. Secretary, that I am not 
talking about changing designs so much. I am talking about getting 
the identical item which we have been purchasing, but getting it for 
less money. It seems to me that that is where the business and 
management genius of your Department should come into play. 

Secretary Witson. No, I do not think that should be considered 
our primary job. I probably should be able to contribute the most to 
this outfit on the organization end of it. 

Mr. Manon. Well, organization can save money. 

Secretary Wiison. I am talking about the 5 million people we 
have working for us in our own Department. They are the ones we 
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are responsible for. As to the materials that we buy, we make sound 
contracts with our suppliers and we have our negotiation process and 
have done our work on pricing, and so forth. We have the question 
of quality and our own people are always thinking of things, of 
changes that they can make to make the product better for the 
purpose. 

You have to weigh all the time the difficulty and the cost of a 
change, which is what you meet when you start getting into that 
area. I can function in that area because that is what I have had to 
do all my life, make up my mind whether the thing I was going to 
buy was worth what it cost. But, just getting prices down on the 
contracts that now exist, for the quantities that now exist, and so 
forth—you cannot expect too much of me in that area, because I am 
not running the plants where the products are being made. 

Mr. Manon. You will not be running the plants where the products 
are being made; that is, you will not be running all of them, but you 
will be running some of them. 

Secretary Wiison. Just a few which are managed and operated by 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. In the 1954 and 1955 budget. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. But I believe that by good business management and 
good bargaining and good contracting you can make great savings 
Am | in error? 

Secretary Wiison. I am not very conscious that we are having a 
great loss in that area. Where we can do best I think is what we are 
actually running ourselves. Just looking at the Defense Department, 
as a tremendously big business, with over 5 million people in it, how do 
we organize those people so that they can work faithfully and properly 
and intelligently and so that we do not have a lot of duplication and 
unnecessary work—so that we do not have people who are confused 
and just waiting around to be told what to do? 

Mr. Manon. You can save thousands of dollars in that area, of 
course, but probably billions cannot be saved in that area, Mr. Sec- 
retary; certainly not in a short time. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. The best way to save on mate- 
rial is not to buy things you do not need. 


SAVINGS IN NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. Yes. But can we not save something on the technique 
of the contract and the procurement method? Let me put it this way. 
Do you think from what you know of previous contracts—and cer- 
tainly you have known about a great many of them—that the Gov- 
ernment is getting its money’s worth out of the contracts with industry 
for procurement of defense items? 

Secretary Wixson. I think they are in most cases. 

Mr. Manon. Then by the same token we should not expect many 
savings in that field purely on the basis of the negotiation of contracts? 

Secretary Witson. Tnat is right. You can do it by standardiza- 
tion, by a more level plan of production, so that a man does not have 
to build his business away up and then collapse it in 3 months, and 
then perhaps you change your mind after another 3 months and put 
him back in again. That costs a lot of money. You have the turn- 
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over of workmen. You have a great loss there and the Defense 
Department finally has to pay for that because the contractor just 
raises his price until he gets what he thinks is a fair profit and what 
the Renegotiation Board finally thinks is a fair profit for what he did. 
So in that area the question is, How do you plan your business so that 
your contractor can operate cheaper and so that he will then give you 
the saving, but if you squeeze him to the point where he has no profit 
and he does not want the business, then you get into trouble that way, 
too. 

Mr. Manon. There has been little difficulty in realizing profits on 
these Government contracts, from all the reports that I have seen. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Now, on manpower and reorganization by different committees, | 
think you will find that when you call in a big-shot businessman for 
2 weeks, he does not know very much about it when he comes in and 
he cannot give you any recommendations that are too good. Too 
often these committees are going to prove a disappointment to you. 
But it does seem to me that if you abolished about 100 committees 
over there and established one entitled ‘Committee on the Reduction 
of the Unit Cost of Defense Items,’ it would be good business and 
might save us a billion or so. What do you think about that? 

Secretary Wixtson. I would not think much of it, because it is too 
big a thing to put into one committee. 1 believe that should be 
assigned to the Army, Navy, and Air Force, back where the men 
actually were doing the buying. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it would be good to establish com- 
mittees of that kind at the top level? That seems to me to be the 
place really to try to save money. 

Secretary Wiison. I do not like the committee business myself. 
I like to have a few people who know their business and can get at it. 
But the reason one businessman cannot do very much in a couple of 
weeks when he comes down to look at something is that he sees a lot 
of people around who do not seem to be very busy and he says right 
quick, You can take 10 percent out of your payroll. 

But there are all kinds of things involved in it; your civil service and 
the whole precedent of the past. But when you start to move in on 
it, the work piles up and you do not get it out. It is not so easy. It 
takes time. 

Mr. Manon. In view of the world situation, if you found that you 
could get better utilization of your military manpower, would you 
think it best to utilize them to make this country stronger rather than 
reducing our manpower in uniform, which numbers now about 
3,700,000? Or do you now have a view on that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Witson. I do not think I am clear on your question. 
What are the two alternatives? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sarnoff says, I believe, that we could cut person- 
nel by 500,000. He does not say whether it is military or civilian. 
But let us say that he cuts the military 500,000. These are people in 
uniform. They are not doing anything useful today, we will assume 
and they did not do anything useful yesterday and may not do any- 
thing useful tomorrow; except that they are there in the event that 
the bell rings for the big war. 
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Il was wondering if you feel that what we should do is to better 
utilize the military personnel that we have, if we find that we can, 
rather than try to reduce the number of military personnel at this 
time when we are driving for peace and trying to settle the Korean 
war? 

Secretary Wiison. It is awfully hard to use military people for any 
other purpose than that which they have been organized for. 

Mr. Manon. You could not use them to a maximum extent except 
in war—all of them; I think we could probably agree on that. Do 
you get my point? My point is, Is it your thinking now that probably 
your budget will be for 3,700,000 men, the people we now have in 
uniform? Is that your best judgment now or do you feel it would be 
proper to say? 

Secretary Witson. I cannot say. I am hoping to cut it some. | 
am not going to cut the number of divisions, for instance, or the 
combat teams, or anything like that. But if I can find some people 
that are just hanging around the fringes that are not working very 
much, I would like to get rid of them. 

Mr. Manon. | daresay that 75 percent of your business associates 
think that you could cut the civilian personnel 50 percent and prob- 
ably do a better job. I think they are partly wrong. 

Secretary Wiison. I would think so, too, because 50 percent is a 
very high percentage. 

Mr. Manon. You know that that is undoubtedly the prevailing 
view among businessmen? 

Secretary Witson. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. And you are the man who can assure them that the 
cut can be made or perhaps convince them that they are all wet. I 
hope they are at least partially right and that you can do something 
about it; 1 do not know. 

Secretary Witson. I will be disappointed if we cannot get the job 
done with fewer people, and be fair to everybody. I do not want 
to take arbitrary steps like saying that we are just going to cut 
this business right in half and lay off half of the people. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a fair attitude, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wiuson. I am going on the basis that it is a going con- 
cern now that can be improved, part of the improvement through 
organizing things better and part of the improvement by doing 
better right within the present setup. 


NEED FOR STUDY IN PROCUREMENT FIELD 


Mr. Manon. I do not want to hold you too long, but there were 
several things I wanted to interrogate you about. One thing | - 
hope you will give serious consideration to is the formulation of ¢ 
committee of any kind that you think desirable to try to figure io 
a way to get more for our defense dollar in the field of procurement. 
Here for procurement we have appropriated about $80 billion since 
Korea—approximately that much—and there it seems to me is 
where you can really save some money. I was trying to belabor 
the point with the hope that it might do some good. 

Secretary Wrison. In that area, some of that work possibly needs 
to be better supervised. It does not do much good to make an in- 
vestigation and say that we had terrible waste in the direction of air- 
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bases, and things like that, after the money is all gone. If we had a 
few more good people to look it over while the thing was going on, 
maybe we could have eliminated some of the waste. But it is so easy 
to lock the barn door after the horse is stolen. 

Mr. Manon. Do not take all congressional reports, even from 
Senators or Members of the House, always at full face value. You 
could have saved some, but you could not have saved hundreds of 
millions of dollars in construction as some reports indicated, as far 
as I know. You would be able to save a few million; and I hope you 
would be able to save many more dollars if we had to do it over again 
under conditions of a less emergency nature—less haste. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


Do you believe that our high-level defense planning is, generally 
speaking, in the right direction, from the standpoint of the mobiliza- 
tion of industry? As I understand it, we have what is known as the 
“hot plant’”’ theory. We want to be ready in case of a big war to go 
all out with mobilization of industry, in a hurry, and we want to 
produce the things that we need as fast as we can. We want to have 
a certain amount to begin with. But we do not want to have a lot 
of stuff in warehouses that will become outmoded and obsolete and 
obsolescent. 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think about high-level planning in that 
field? 

Secretary Witson. I think it can be improved, because instead of 
a hot-plant idea, my proposal would emphasize a dual-purpose plant, 
where you do not have to lay off people by the thousands and hire 
them again. You shift them back and forth and you have got manage- 
ment and trained people. So I think we can do better along that line. 

Mr. Manon. I think you can, too, Mr. Secretary. We can do 
better in all of these things with experience. But is the general idea 
of having this mobilization base good, in your judgment? 

Secretary Witson. I think we have to have a mobilization base 
as part of the overall plan. 

Mr. Manon. Yet you do not want to stack up a lot of things that 
you will not be using. 

Secretary Wiison. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I would like your view on the general overall plan. 

Secretary Witson. One of the places where we may be able to 
save, even in the 1954 budget, is where we see that we are piling things 
up, things that we can get in a reasonable length of time if we have to 
have them—perhaps we can go more slowly on that for a while. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; there is no use in having enough mops for 10 
vears, when you can get all you need in 3 months if the big war should 
start. 

Secretary Wiison. That is making the point by a little exaggera- 
tion; yes. 

CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 
Mr. Manon. You probably have not yet had a chance of going 


into this matter of contract authorization. It is a question that we 
have had here, and I do not want to go into it in great detail now, 
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but I do hope, when you bring in your budget, you will follow the 
pattern of asking for the money for the program and all the money 
that it will cost at that time, rather than bringing in a contract au- 
hacinatioen for part of the money. Have you discussed that angle of 
your program? 

Secretary Witson. Yes 

Mr. Manon. Do you rather like the procedure which the com- 
mittee has used in recent years of telling the taxpayer in advance 
exactly what it is going to cost? 

Secretary Wiison. I am not so familiar with what has been done 
before. I do know, from talking to Mr. McNeil, that the defense 
organization itself has scrutinized and looked over the requests from 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and gotten a good many billions 
out of them in one way or another. And they have been doing it a 
little better as the years went by. ‘The defense organization is a 
pretty young organization. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, I do not think this is the best time to 
discuss contract authorizations. 

Secretary Wiuson. In other words, it would be easier for me if this 
budget had as much fat in it as some of the previous ones have had, so 
that I could promptly say that I could take some of it out. 

Mr. Taser. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WieaLeswortnH. Certainly. 

Mr. Taser. I want to concur in what Mr. Mahon has said about 
the matter of contract authorization. It is much easier to get a con- 
tract authorization through Congress than it is an appropriation. 
The Congress will meet its responsibilities better in reviewing the 
appropriation than it will the contract authorization. As a matter of 
fact, a contract authorization is very largely an abdication by the 
Congress of its responsibility and, frankly, I do not like to see anybody 
run away from his responsibility. 

Secretary Witson. You go back into those years before our modern 
society became so complicated and our military machines so expensive; 
we bought things more or less by the fiscal year, and you could buy 
them and get them delivered. What we call lead time in industry 
and I guess you do in your business down here—comes into these 
matters. Therefore it has got to have some kind of an appropriation 
authorization so that you can commit yourself to it. When you make 
a commitment, you may think you are going to spend the money in 2 
years or 2% years, but you could stretch it out over a period of 4 years, 
if you wanted to and you did not need the facility, because the world 
situation had stayed in a state of status quo. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PACE OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION AND 
RATE OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, do you think that you could consider- 
ably expedite the delivery of defense goods, hard goods—aircraft, 
tanks and whatnot? I am referring to ‘the De partment of Defense. 
I rather think you could. 

Secretary Witson. Again, I can if I can get the right people to help 
me. 

Mr. Manon. Do you want to expedite production and deliveries? 

Secretary Witson. In some areas, I do. 
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Mr. Manon. You see, the more you expedite it, the more you will 
spend in the fiscal year. 

Secretary Wiison. That is why I said in some areas. 

Mr. Manon. As I see it, if we knew whether or not we were going 
to get into the big war, we would know whether or not to expedite 
certain areas of production. But I would like to get your overall 
feeling on that. 

Secretary Wiison. Let us take the one question of certain sized 
ammunition. I am trying hard to expedite that, because for some 
reason there was a lack of emphasis on the item in the early days of 
the buildup period. 

Mr. Manon. You need it currently. 

Secretary Wiison. And I know how it happened. We had some 
stockpiles left over from World War Il. We thought that the Korean 
war might be over almost anytime and talked that way. So, we were 
just using that stockpile to supply the needs, just like a man drawing 
out of the bank without keeping a good check on how much he had 
left, and suddenly finding that it was less than would appear prudent. 
We did not do that quite as well as it could have been done. I am 
trying to push that one up. 

Mr. Manon. But, as to the general overall defense production, 
are you anxious to push that much or not? What is your present 
feeling? 

Secretary Witson. We were just talking about it at lunch. The 
present rate of payments is pretty high. In other words, there are 
two things that people have to keep looking at. One is their cash 
position and the other is their commitments. Of course, a budget is 
a commitment both ways. You will spend the money or you have the 
authority to. We will currently be spending money in the fiscal year 
1954 that was committed before. In other words, our rate of ex- 
penditure is likely to exceed the budget rate, and it is currently—is it 
not, Mr. McNeil? 

Mr. McNett. -It is currently. 

Secretary Wiison. So, the overall expenditure rate ought not to 
move beyond where it is now if we are going to come anywhere near 
balancing the total budget on a cash-outlay basis. But we must 
look at it both ways. How fast is the cash going out and where are 
we with relation to our budget? 

Mr. Mauon. The international situation would have some bearing 
on that. 

Secretary Witson. Someone told me this morning of some esti- 
mated figures on the budget that we are talking about—something 
like $41,265,000,000—and that the anticipated expenditures were 
about $5 billion more than that. 

Mr. Manon. That is probably right. 

Mr. McNem. The budget document indicates $45.5 billion, 
although to carry out the program as presented would run the total 
a little higher. 

Secretary Witson. We are running at that rate now, between 
$45 billion and $50 billion—about $46 billion, is it not? 

Mr. McNett. About $900 million a week. 

Secretary Wiison. About $900 million a week. I would like to 
get that down a little, if we could. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, do you know at this time whether or 
not you can get the sort of information that will enable you and the 
President to “determine such policies as whether or not we should 
provide in this year’s budget a new big carrier, for example, certain 
types of aircraft in large numbers for the Air Force—things of that 
kind? That is rather high-level strategy planning; but, of course, 
billions of dollars are involved ultimately in that sort of thing. Will 
you have time before Congress passes this appropriation bill to have 
an investigation made and get the best advice possible on this? 

Secretary Witson. Now you are talking about a contract com- 
mitment again, because you cannot build that carrier in a year. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean the new one that is in the budget? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; whether or not we should now provide for the 
new one. I am not saying that we should or that we should not 
My point is that you ought to exhaust every proper resource in finding 
out what we should do; that is, from your standpoint, to get the 
advice of the generals and the admirals and the best civilian experts, 
and I think you ought to give us the benefit of your advice and then 
we will do the best we can with what you have given us. 

Secretary Witson. You said awhile ago that you did not expect 
me to get into this military-strategy area. 

Mr. Manon. But you will have to, of course. You are not an expert 
in that field, but as Secretary of Defense you will have to submit 
requests for those kinds of items; and, whether we like it or not, we 
have to get into it, too, although we are not experts. It does seem 
to me that, as to these items which call for such great expenditures, 
you will have to get into it. 


AIR FORCE BOMBERS 


I do not know whether the Air Force is going wrong in its bomber 
program or not. We need a faster but a smaller long-range bomber, 
in my opinion. I think the days of the rather large, clumsy type of 
tactical aircraft are ending. Those will be over, if they are not over 
today, tomorrow. And there is a field where it seems to me some 
real planning must be had this year, and some real direction given 
as to what we are going to do in the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. I 
realize you cannot make any decision on that at this table today. 

Secretary Wiison. Of course, I know why they make the bomber 
as big as they do, because they have had to get better performance. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Secretary Witson. You talk about a smaller, faster, lighter 
bomber. I do not know anybody who knows how to make the kind 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Manon. They are working in that direction and making some 
progress, I think. 

Secretary Wiison. To make them faster, you have to have more 
power, and the first thing you know you have got to have larger fuel 
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tanks; so, they will be heavier. It is a nice trick, and it costs a good 
many millions of dollars to de ‘velop one; and it costs a lot of money to 
get the bugs out of the new developments 

Mr. Manon. I just suggest that there is a field in which I believe 
you will want to make some exploration. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary; you have been most 
cooperative. 

Secretary Witson. I am naturally interested in that side of it, 
anyway, having been an engineer and having worked with mechanical 
things and programs all my life. 

Mr. Manon. Surely; thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I would like to have you accept my 
interrogation upon the following premise: I have read about your 
work in civilian life for a good many years and I think you have earned 
the reputation for capacity that has been accorded you, publicly and 
otherwise. You now have a job down here that in my opinion is 
somewhat different than the problems with which you have been 
dealing. I am referring to the broad general situation. 

I would like to know your thinking as it applies to the military 
category, based possibly upon your background of experience, because 
the di ay is going to come, as far as you are concerned, when. you will 
be appearing before this committee with a complete budget that has 
been screened by you and in which you will have confidence. I 
would like to touch on something that, although it does not have a 
magnitude of dollar expenditure as such things as tanks and planes, 
yet it is significant. 


STANDARDIZATION OF GENERAL-UsE Hur 


For 2 years this committee and some of its members have been 
extremely vocal about having our military services standardize upon 
a general-use hut. IJ know that at first blush, that might sound to 
you like a rather small operation, but it contributes to the expendi- 
ture of a considerable sum of money in meeting the requirements of 
the respective military services. I would like to refer to my personal 
experience in trying to get standardization on a general-use hut. And 
when I refer to that, I do not mean one that would be required in the 
torrid zones of the South or in the extremely cold zone of Alaska, but 
a hut of general use throughout continental United States and places 
of similar climatic character. And that experience has been that 
this has been a very intangible operation. The expenditures that 
were required became such that we brought it to the attention of the 
Secretary of Defense through correspondence approximately 14 months 
ago. At that time we found that there was a test laboratory for the 
Army at Belvoir and one for the Navy at Hueneme. They were 
definitely doing duplicate work in the testing of these huts. They 
have to do certain testing, of course, to determine the adaptability 
of the hut to the field of its operations. 

That duplication was, to a degree, elimiaated, but there is still 
some duplication. However, it is minor compared to what it was 
at that time. 

Then there was an order issued by the Secretary of Defense, as I 
understand it—and if I am mistaken, Mr. McNeil, will you please 
correct me—to the effect that they were not going to be permitted to 
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buy additional huts until they had reached some kind of standardiza- 
tion on a general-use hut. In fact, I think there were two orders 
pertaining to that. 

Then, coming out of that operation—and I am referring now to 
the matter of standardization—there was set up an organization 
inder Admiral Fowler that had to do with the standardization of 
cataloging. In both cases, Congress had expressed itself, in this 
committee and elsewhere, as feeling that this was a necessary 
ypproach. 

it was self-evident what standardization of cataloging could ac- 
omplish and in many instances, in my opinion, they have done a 
good job, although there is much in that field still to be done, I 
inderstand., 

But as to the standardization of huts, that is still in a chaotic 
condition. I think the authority, if my information is correct, is 
vested in Admiral Fowler’s office so that they could have had the 
standardization effected quite some time ago. The Navy was author- 
ized to spend some $72,000 for a straight-sided hut, engineered, and 
given to the military forces so that it could be used for all three 
services. 

If I am properly informed, the technique that was used by those 
who provided that hut was to go through the entire field of hut con- 
truction, bring together all of the good and put it all into one building, 
as it were. And when that was completed, there were criteria issued 
by Admiral Fowler’s office to the respective divisions of the military 
having to do with that particular function, and then there were sug- 
vestions on the part of the Navy that emanated from some gentlemen 
from the Bureau of Yards and Docks to the effect that it was not equal 
to the so-called rib quonset hut, and there were other objections 
voiced to the criteria. 


Those objections were partially ironed out. But at the moment 
we still do not have a standardized hut, after 2 years. In my opinion, 
there is something wrong with that kind of operation. ‘To me—and 


[ do not know how you feel about it—it is indicative of the fact that 
somewhere along the line someone in authority must be able to say, 

Gentlemen, I am sorry, but this is what we are going to have.” 

If objection i is raised to the effect that they do not know what it is 
going to cost, then there is only one way of knowing, and that is to 
put it out under open competitive bidding and, in order to do tha 
you have got to have blueprints, you have got to have drawings a 
spécifications or else you cannot get into open competitive bidding 
At least that is my impression of the procedure. 

It seems to me that something could be done to get that situation 
straightened out in a very short period of time because, unless I am 
very much mistaken, it is now a matter of someone making the decision 
or of letting it go for another 2 years, because the reason why it has 
not been done in the past 2 years is that someone has said that you 
have got to have a fair test before you can possibly determine whether 
what is suggested is applicable or not. 

1 do not go along with that, because at Hueneme they have some 
of these huts that have been fabricated for use, and they have not 
had to go through all of this process. 

In other words, if we determine that we have an article that we 
want, and we put it on blueprints and have drawings and specifica- 
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tions, and it is put into a competitive-bid status and we have proper 
supervision of production by inspection, I can see no reason why we 
should have to go any further in order to get an acceptable building. 
! do not think in your own line of business, in the matter of deciding 
upon a certain type of building that you would have gone as far 
afield as they have gone in this instance. I may be in error, but I do 
not think so. 

There is another matter that I would like your comments on, and 
that has to do with the Wherry housing, which we had to go into 
because of the fact that building costs jumped so much over what 
they were before. The home that we could at one time have built 
for $12,000 or $15,000 may now go as high as $45,000. So we had to 
go into the Wherry housing category. But I have never been able 
to understand why it was necessary in the State of California, to take 
a hypothetical case, where climatic conditions are the same for at least 
two-thirds of the State, to go into the expensive operation of having 
blueprints and architect services for each project that was put into 
coer in that State. After you bois gotten through with your 

first guinea pig, and decided upon an acceptable design, why can we 
not take those blueprints and use them, when we are building in the 
same kind of area so far as climatic conditions are concerned? 

What is wrong with my thinking? 

Secretary Wiitson. Maybe they are trying to standardize. 

Mr. SHepparp. On what? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not know. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am sorry, but your assumption is far afield from 
the actual operation, because even with those Wherry housing opera- 
tions, you had a different formula for construction in each case. 

Secretary Wrison. Of course, you are talking about something that 
I do not know anything about. I do not know what has been going 
on in the past and why. 

Mr. Suepparp. You would not know because you have not been 
in this job long enough but it has been a problem for over a year and 
a half. 

Secretary Witson. The unfortunate thing is that, in many cases, 
the men who are doing these things have got good reasons for doing 
them or they would not do them. ‘You would have a very difficult job 
of cutting them out for one reason or another. Just take this hut 
business that you are talking about, and their standardization. On 
the other side of it, there may be some good reasons why standardiza- 
tion in the terms that you are thinking about, would not be the thing 
todo. You might be able to get huts ¢ heaper if you did not standard- 
ize the m, because you cannot buy them all in one place anyhow and 
maybe if you followed the manufacturer’s ideas, he would make you a 
cheaper hut that was perfectly good. 

Mr. Suepparp. How are you going to know that unless you get 
into a competitive-bid situation? With all due respect to those con- 
cerned, if anybody tells me that you cannot standardize a general-use 
hut and produce it at a cheaper price, in a competitive-bid market, 
then I want to know what is wrong with the production economy of 
my country. 

Secretary Witson. You may standardize something and the people 
may not have the facilities to make some part of it so that you might 
not get the answer that you expected. That has been my experience. 
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It all de ‘pends on whether the quantities you are buying are what I 
call a minimum economic quantity and the facilities for making them 
are big enough to make them in volume and at low cost. When you 
hit that area, you are getting a good cost and a good value for your 
money. If you can get it like you would get standard steel, at so 
much a ton, so that you can get rid of the engineering phases of 
and the tooling, and costs like that, that is fine. But people in bales: 
try have been very much disappointed at times on this standardiza- 
tion business. I first ran across it in the Westinghouse Co. 40 years 
ago almost. They had this idea, that they were not getting enough 
standardization. So they put some experts on it—I do not remember 
exactly the number of items that they were trying to standardize, but 
after about 3 years of working, they wound up with 5,000 more pieces 
than they had before. I am talking about nuts and bolts and screws 
and things of that kind. 

You take a rather complicated thing, if you do not mind my men- 
tioning General Motors 

[r. SHeppARD. Not at all. 

Secretary Witson. Some 10 or 12 years ago or a little more than 
that we could see that there was an opportunity to make an auto- 
matic transmission, so that you did not have to shift the gears; the 
clashing of the gears, and so forth, was a nuisance. We worked pretty 
hard on it. We had several different groups of engineers working on it. 
We came up with two types and there are now two types in production 
and the boys will argue their heads off which one is the best, which is 
the cheapest, and so forth and we do not know for sure yet which will 
stand up the best in the field over a period of vears and be susce ptible 
to the most cost improvement. We are letting them go ahead on 
that basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. But you are operating in a field of 2 instead of 16. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. So there is the Dynaflow and 
the Power Glide type on the Chevrolet and the Buick, and the Hydra- 
matic type that is on the Cadillac, the Oldsmobile and the Pontiac. 
And the protagonists of those two will argue just like the Army and 
the Navy do, or the Navy and the Air Force, over which is the best and 
sometimes it takes a long time to prove it. And if you cut that off 
too quickly, you suffer in the competition for ideas and in their 
striving to outdo the other fellow, so that you lose by that, too. 

Mr. Sueprarp. With that statement I can only assume that 
standardization of an item that is in the field of common use would 
be rather a questionable procedure? 

Secretary Wiison. No; not completely. There are some places 
where you gain, but other places where you are just wasting money 
and effort when you try to crowd people together, and you do not get 
anything better. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Suepparp. That may be, but who is going to draw those lines 
of demarcation for the benefit of the taxpayers? 

Secretary Wiison. Apparently it is my job here for a while. 

Mr. Suepparp. I noticed this morning, in responding to one of the 
comments by my friend, Mr. Scrivner, that you made the following 
statement: 


Where are the men who are going to assume that responsibility? 
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Under the law, in the position that you occupy, it is my interpreta- 
tion of the law that that is going to be your responsibility. 

Secretary Witson. On which particular thing? 

Mr. Suepparpb. It had to do with the efficiency of manpower and 
so forth. 

Secretary Witson. Oh, yes; I guess that is right, except that there 
are rules and regulations that I have to follow under the laws and 
there are certain committees that I have to establish, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is one of your appointive functions. 

Secretary Wiison. But I think we have agreements like Key West— 
and there was another one, I believe. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad that you mentioned Key West. I think 
it is time for another Key West conference. 

Mr. Manon. I think you have got something there. 

Secretary Wiison. At least you gentlemen can see that I have been 
digging into the matter, anyway. 

Mr. Suepparp. These complicated procedures have grown up a 
little bit like Topsy, if you do not mind my using that expression, and 
personally I would like to see someone in the Pentagon charged with 
the responsibility of saying, ‘I am very sorry, Mr. Smith, but your 
proposal is not acce ptable.’ 

That is one reason I am screaming about the huts and a few other 
things that I think can be accomplished as long as you have a hammer 
and a handsaw. 

Secretary Wiison. Every effort will be made to get the proper 
answer to such re 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not envy your position, but I do think, Mr. 
Secretary, that the people of this Nation are looking to you to fulfill 
tremendous responsibilities. 

Secretary Wiison. I think that I have been overpromoted to the 
job. 

Mr. Suepparp. No, I do not think so. I do not concur in that at 
all. It is a job of many ramifications and certainly of extreme 
magnitude, but to a man who is used to making decisions, and who 
will make mistakes in making them, it is a fine field of operation. 

Secretary Win son. At least what I know I did not have to learn at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

It is a challenging assignment, I will admit that to all of you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very de ‘finitely. I do not want to be too casual or 
at all facetious, but I am wondering if you have had an opportunity 
in the spare time you have been there to read a little story that 
emanated from our mutual friend, Eric Johnson, of his experience in 
Government. I would like to send it over to you. You might find 
it relaxing. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NEED FOR CAREFUL PLANNING IN ORDERING 


Mr. Taser. The thing that occurred to me as I listened to you was 
this: That when we order things that are not needed, we boost the 
demand too much and we increase the price. That has been one of 
the things that we have been watching a little bit here in this com- 
mittee. There has been too much dumping of too many contracts for 
a lot of things on the market at one time. It did not make so much 
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difference in the old days when we had a comparatively small Depart- 
ment of Defense, but with the present situation it requires pretty 
careful planning, or you are going to be stuck. Does that sound 
reasonable? 

Secretary Witson. Of course it is true that if you try to do too 
many things at once and you dump too much business on the market 
at once you inflate the demand, and you likely have to pay more than 
if you spread it out and take it a little more carefully. 

1 think the problem basically is when we finally realized that the 
war was not over when the shooting stopped in 1945, we drifted along 
for several years as if we were entirely safe when we were not. No 
one knew just what we would get into, and of course the Korean war 
headed it up more. I do not know just what I would have been 
inclined to do if I had been down here in 1950. It is a hard decision to 
see how much you can do, or will undertake to do as against the danger. 
[t is still a part of the problem. 

Mr. Taner. That is correct. 

Secretary Witson. That is why at this moment when we are talk- 
ing about all the expense I keep looking at the other side of it also. 
| do not know quite enough about it to say we ought to cut the basic 
program. I just do not know. 

Mr. Manon. Will you let me repeat something that I think appro- 
priate here? 

We are talking about defense. We realize you have a difficult job, 
but there is nothing more expensive for a nation than defeat, so of 
course while we want to urge economies, the large objec tive is peace 
and security and victory if we get into a war. 

Secretary Wiison. Well, there is no argument on that. 


Proper UTILizATION oF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. There is one thing that appealed to me about your 
Military Establishment. That is this: if you permit your military 
people to be in situations where they are not kept properly oce upied, 
they rust out and get into such habits that their efficiency in their own 
calling goes way down. We have to watch to see that these people 
who are not in active military work are kept affirmatively as busy and 
as effectively busy as possible, or we are going to be loaded with a 
tremendous lot of people who are not of any value to us at all. You 
appreciate that problem, | am sure. There are a good many cases 
right now in this country in our Military Establishment where that 
situation has been allowed to develop too much. I have noticed some 
of it myself. 

Secretary Witson. I would not be afraid of that now. We have a 
war going on and we have a big development program and a lot of 
production and training, and so forth. I would not think that would 
be a real danger. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD MILITARY CAREER 


There is something that is bothering me; something that is bothering 
some of the top military people—the military training and the desire 
to stay in the service is dropping way off, and I am very fearful we 
are not getting the kind of people in the top echelons of our military 
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on down the road that fortunately we have had in the past. I think 
we have to look out for that side of it. I think that is more dangerous 
than the man getting in the service and rusting out because he does 
not have enough to do. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Do you mean before retirement? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, and actually the sons of military families 
saying, Well now, I am not going to put up with what my dad did. 
He did not get anywhere, and when he got old he got kicked around 
anyhow and criticized for things he did not do. 

I think there is a danger on that side that is quite serious. 

Mr. Scrivner. As soon as the time for appointments for West 
Point and Annapolis come, your office will be flooded wth requests 
to get in. 

Secretary Wixtson. Things may have changed. I have been 
provided figures on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Requests are still coming through to me. 

Mr. Miuuer. In line with what Mr. Taber said, I do feel things 
have changed a great deal since World War II and there is a danger 
in all the services of forgetting that we have a dual objective in keeping 
many of these people in service. Iam thinking of the case of a young 
sailor that I knew that served for 4 years or more in a warehouse 
not far from his hometown, and he said that he had never been to sea. 
For efficiency in that storeroom perhaps it was a good idea to keep 
him there for 4 years. 

Certainly he had a chance to learn that job, but, on the other hand, 
if we think of him as being of potential value to the service, his job 
might as well have been handled by a civilian right from the start. 
If he gets no more out of military training than running one little job 
for a long period, he is not really a sailor, he is just a civilian in uniform, 
and I think that is what Mr. Taber was speaking about. We have to 
remember that these people are dual purpose, and even though they 
run their particular jobs well, if they are im uniform they ought to be 
taught the fundamentals of their profession. 

Secretary Wrison. I am sure that is so. You have the same 
problem that you spoke of in a factory. If a man tightens up a bolt 
on an automobile assembly line every day for 4 years he will get tired 
of it and want to do something different, and you cannot blame him 
too much. I suppose a man who enlists in the Navy to go to sea 
and finds himself in a warehouse for 4 years without change would 
not like it very much. 

Mr. Miiurr. Those kinds of positions, if we are going to have 
them, should be filled by civilis ans, as I see it. 

Secretary Witson. If he likes it and stayed there, he may not 
have been of real value to the Navy on a ship. He was not very 
ambitious. 

| think that we should try to do everything we can with civilian 
help as against the military help. The military element costs more 
money on the average, there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Osrertraa. I would like to ask this: The Secretary made a 
statement about his concern, and the top military people’s concern—— 

Secretary Wiuson. I have a report on it that I would be glad to 
give you, if you wish it which indicates that the attitude toward the 
service is changing. 
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Mr. Osrertac. Right at this point, Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
raise this question: Do you not think the policy of the Congress and 
the country as a whole toward the military, insofar as education of 
military children is concerned, retirement allowances and all these 
various and sundry programs which have been liberalized in the past 
few years should work in the opposite direction? It is hard to under- 
stand why there is a sloughing off of making the military a career 
when everything has been done to improve it. 

Secretary Witson. I think that we ought to examine into it 
together. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can tell you what a lot of it is, at an opportune 
time and place. 

Secretary Witson. Perhaps I should not have brought up the 
subject. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to see the report, but we have lived 
with this a lot of years now and I can tell you a lot of the reasons why. 

Secretary WILSON. Sometime when we have a little time I would 
like to know what they are. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would be glad to give them to you. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS PRIOR TO AWARDING OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Wilson, a number of us who have defense plants 
in our congressional districts have heard, from time to time, very wild 
stories about a defense contract that has been let, we will say, to X 
company, and for one reason or another that operations have not 
begun. During that interim period the alleged stories are that the 
company has procured considerable personnel and kept them on for 
an indefinite period of time with little or no work to do. This sort of 
thing has raised eyebrows in every community where it has happened 

Is there any proposal you have in mind for a careful scrutiny of 
those kinds of contracts? We are both from Michigan. There are 
a lot of war contracts iD Michigan, and there have been a lot of 
rumors. 

Secretary Witson. There was a time when the services, to show 
action, tried to rush out announcements about the business being 
placed, and tried to build it up to sort of assure the people the country 
was shortly going to be safe. I would like to see a little less talking 
about all our business in the Defense Department. I think that i 
would be helpful. 

Then, on this point, that is why I want to streamline this defense 
organization. When we decide to give a man a contract, give it to 
him and get him going on it, but talking about it for a long time and 
then announcing it to the press when he does not have a piece of paper 
by which he can actually start to spend money for 3 months or more 
is not any good. Perhaps he is very anxious to do his part and wants 
to get going and he starts hiring people, and so forth, and then there 
will be some technicality with the lawyers and they will quarrel for 
3 months more about something, and that is what you are talking 
about, is it not? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. That is one of the jobs that I used to review 
every month, to see what we had dragging that ought to be crystallized 
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and going. We would get what we called a letter of intent. They 
say, ‘‘We intend to give you the contract” for this and that, and then 
you start to make your plans. Then, maybe, it is months before 
you really get the thing pinned down to the facts of what you are 
supposed to do. That is always expensive. We will try to stop 
some of that. 


CoMPETITIVE STATEMENTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS BY SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. While you are on the subject about the military, 
I do not know whether you have had the time to think about it or 
whether you have formed any conclusions or not, but it is all right for 
Chrysler and General Motors and some of the rest of them to come 
out with glowing statements and competitive statements, but it does 
not set well when our Armed Forces start competing with each other 
for headlines. For instance, here is a story of just last week. The 
Navy comes out with a story about a pressure suit in which they can 
go 100,000 feet high. Then immediately following it here comes a 
story that the Air Force scoffs at the Navy’s space suit. 

Then the Air Force may come out with a statement about a weapon 
they have and then the Navy comes out with some super weapon that 
they have. Finally, the Army has to get into the picture, so the 
Army comes out and tells us about a self-aiming missile. Some of 
those things should have never been printed at all. 

Secretary Wiison. I agree with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, when the services start trying to compete 
for headlines, many times the confidence of the public is shaken in 
one service or the other. Not only that, the services sometimes 
disclose things which I feel many times have been unwisely disclosed. 
I am just wondering if you have given that any thought and what 
your policy will be. After all, you have a great deal of authority 
and a great deal of power which you can exercise, if you will. 

Secretary Witson. Well, | am trying to set a good example. I do 
not know whether you men have noticed it yet or not. I have not 
had a regular press conference, and I have not made any statements 
on any subject other than routine business, like the announcement 
of this Rockefeller committee. On that I just put out a simple 
statement. lam trying to get a good example personally. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to have to go further than that. 
Eventually you are going to have to sit down not t only with the 3 Secre- 
taries and the 3 Chiefs of Staff, but you may have to go so far as 
to put out some explicit directions. Not that we seek to muzzle free 
speech, freedom of the press and all that, but there are extremes 
beyond which we cannot go. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, it has been perfectly outrageous the 
way the Department of Defense has made announcements that have 
been helpful to our potential enemy; announcements that really have 
been of no benefit to the American people. 

Some people will accuse you of not being for freedom of the press 
and all that business, but I think you can do a great service if you 
can butt some heads together down there and make them withhold 
the announcement of secret information. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We have been in this room when the members of 
the Air Force, the Navy, and the rest of them have come in here and 
told us things and then said ‘“Shush, shush, shush.’”’ Sometimes, 
within 24 hours, or on other occasions in a matter of 2 or 3 weeks, there 
is the whole story spread out in the columns of the press. If it was so 
secret and important when they talked to us, it does not seem as though 
that importance and secrecy would have evaporated in a short 
period of time. So, while we want the public to have every bit of 
necessary information about the development of our defense program, 
the services have gone too far many, many times. 

Mr. Miter. 1 would like to ask the Secretary a question on a 
different subject. I know that we have taken up a lot of his time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REORGANIZATION 


You spoke of your plans for streamlining, and I think we all agree 
that is very important. You also mentioned something about 
legislative obstacles insofar as there were certain acts of Congress 
that stand in the way. 

Now, this is not a legislative committee, but for my own informa- 
tion | am curious to know whether or not these possible roadblocks 
that have been created by past legislation would fall within the 
sphere of reorganization and might come out with Presidential plans 
for reorganization under the law that we just renewed, or whether it 
will be necessary to get legislation to carry out your plans on the 
best basis. 

Secretary Wiison. I hope that the roadblocks can come out under 
the reorganization business. I am not completely sure yet, but I 
hope it is broad enough to cover anything we think has to be done. 
The Sarnoff committee made a list of laws that affected the estab- 
lishment which is a useful thing to work from. These changes that 
we will find necessary will probably come in three categories. They 
are the ones that are within the power of the Secretary by adminis- 
trative rulings. If I am willing to buck some of the precedents of 
the past I can change them, perhaps. 

There is another area in which the President can make a certain 
decision, and then there is the question where you have to get the 
Congress to change the law, which we probably will try to do under 
the Reorganization Act. 

As you notice, | have men on my advisory committee, or the com- 
mittee on improvement in organization—from the one that has been 
working for the President—so that I would not have a committee 
that would have to learn how to do that part of it. I have also the 
experts on that broad aspect. I am quite enthusiastic about the 
committee. I think it is a very good committee. 

Mr. Mitier. Your best judgment then is that it will not require 
special legislation if you can get the reorganization recommendation 
that fits the picture? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. WiacLeswortru. We thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I 
think that we will postpone Mr. McNeil until the first thing in the 
morning. 

Secretary Wiison. I want to thank you all. 
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Wepnespbay, Frpruary 25, 1953. 
DEFENSE BUDGET FOR 1954 


WITNESSES 


W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROL- 
LER) 

L. 8. GARLOCE, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGET 

WILLIAM H. MAUTZ, DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY ESTIMATES DIVISION 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT 8S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Gentlemen, we have with us this morning 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) Mr. McNeil, who has 
a statement for the committee. 

Mr. McNer. May I say just a word off the record before I start? 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortTnH. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY McNgIiu 


Mr. McNett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
statement is made to summarize the basic aims involved in the fiscal 
year 1954 budget for the Department of Defense presented to the 
Congress by President Truman on January 9, 1953. 


BASIS UNDERLYING BUDGET PLANNING FOR 1954 


This budget continued the partial mobilization philosophy expressed 
by the then Secretary of Defense, Gen. George C. Marshall, before 
the Congress in December 1950, and reiterated to this committee last 
year in connection with consideration of the fiscal year 1953 budget. 
General Marshall stated this concept as follows: 

This is a move to place us in a strong position from which we can go forward 
rapidly to the extent necessary. This is not full mobilization. This is a raising 
up of the whole establishment to gain momentum from which we can open the 
throttle and go very quickly in any required direction. In my opinion, and 
that of my associates, the way to build up to full mobilization, if that eventually 
is necessary, is first to get this partial mobilization program straightened out and 
put it on a very high level—you might say a high plateau—and to do it as quickly 
effectively, and efficiently as possible. 

Under this concept once the capital investment in new equipment, 
plant facilities, tools, and so forth, had been made to put the limited 
mobilization program on a high plateau. the resultant Military Estab- 
lishment would be one that might be maintained indefinitely, if 
necessary, without becoming a damaging economic burden. This 
concept of partial or limited mobilization which could be accelerated 
or slowed down as indicated by the forecast of future events under- 
laid the military program and the budget planning for fiscal year 1954. 

During the past 2 years it has been the policy of the Department of 
Defense to acquire sufficient new equipment and supplies to modernize 
the forces and accumulate a limited amount of stock and then to the 
maximum feasible extent depend on the capabilities of the industrial 
potential that has been established to provide such additional equip- 
ment and supplies as might be required in case of large-scale hostilities. 
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The budget request for fiscal year 1954 required many determina- 
tions as to the time at which a change might be made to the plan of 
placing primary emphasis on the pote ential of established and continu- 
ing production lines. The budget as submitted reflects the judgments 
in this area as of December 1952, and the funds requested were those 
believed necessary to carry out such a program. It was understood 
that actual adjustment of contracts would occcur between the time of 
development of the tentative plans upon which this budget was 
based and the time of the final decisions of the contracting services 
with individual suppliers. In an effort to keep a substantial produc- 
tion base in being over a fairly long period of time, the general rule was 
to reduce emphasis on operation of the Governme nt-owned facilities 
and to continue production in the privately owned and operated plants, 
for so long as such production may be needed either to supply troops 
in combat, such as Korea, meet military assistance requirements or to 
build mobilization reserves. 

Some items have required lead times of 24 to 36 months, and the 
production programs for such items have been slower in achieving 
substantial levels than in the case of the easy-to-get items. Efforts 
have been made to build up only the minimum required stocks of these 
easy-to-get items and for such items to depend for mobilization upon 
the known tremendous productive capacity of the United States, with 
production lines operating at greatly reduced rates. 

In the hard-to-get items the policy was to establish plant capacity 
necessary to meet at least a part of the mobilization requirements, at 
the same time continuing to improve models and take advantage of 
the result of research and development programs rather than to freeze 
design and emphasize full production on existing models which might 
quickly become obsolescent. 


INCREASE IN MILITARY STRENGIH 


In considering the budget request for fiscal year 1954, it may be 
helpful to examine the increase in military strength that has been 
achieved during the past 30 months with the $156.6 billion that has 
been appropriated to date since the Communist attack on Korea. 

The first 2 years following the Communist attack in Korea was a 
period of rapid build-up of armed strength and military production 
potential. The next 2 years—fiscal years 1953 and 1954 were to 
be a period of consolidation and qualitative i improvement within the 
limits of existing military strength and with an increasing flow of 
deliveries of modern military equipment. 

At the end of June 1950, when the Communist attack was launched 
in Korea, the Armed Forces of the United States totaled less than 1.5 
million military personnel. By June 1952, military strength had been 
built up to slightly over 3.6 million. 

The Army, in June 1950, was comprised of about 590,000 men or- 
ganized into 10 divisions and 12 regimental combat teams, most of 
which were below “‘peacetime’’ manning levels, and these were without 
supporting organizational units adequate for combat operations. 
During the following 24 months the Army had been expanded so that 
it comprised 1,595,000 men organized into 20 divisions and 18 regi- 
mental combat teams with collateral units to support them in combat 
operations. The number of antiaircraft battalions, for example, more 
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than doubled during this period. The units located overseas were at 
full strength and those in this country averaged 80 percent of author- 
ized strength. The fiscal year 1954 budget provided for an Army 
strength of 1,538,000 on June 30, 1954, maintaining the same organi- 
zational strength of 20 divisions and 18 re gimental combat teams. 

The Navy in June 1950 was comprised of 376,000 men and had 237 
warships and 363 other ships manned at peacetime levels. By June 
1952, the Navy had expanded to 817,000 men and over 1,100 ships, 
including 400 warships, manned at much higher levels. Naval air 
power was increased markedly during this period, with the number of 
carrier groups increased from 9 to 16 and the number of large carriers 
doubled—increasing from 7 to 14. The active aircraft inventory of 
the Regular Navy increased by over 40 percent. The Navy plans to 
maintain a total of 1,200 active ships, including 408 warships in fiscal 
year 1954, and the active aircraft inventory is expected to increase by 
20 percent over the June 1952 level with Navy personnel strength 
planned for slightly less, or 800,000 by the end of the current fiscal 
year and maintained at that level throughout fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. That is, there is an increase in active aircraft? 

Mr. McNett. Yes; an increase in active aircraft, but personnel 
will be 17,000 less than were on board this past fall. 

The Marine Corps in June 1950 consisted of 74,000 men organized 
in regimental combat teams and smaller units, with Marine air power 
organized in 16 combat squadrons. By June 1952, the Marines had 
expanded to a force of 232,000, organize ‘d into 3 divisions and 3 Marine 
air wings comprising 30 combat. squadrons. The fiscal year 1954 
budget provided for a Marine Corps personnel strength of 248,600 
by June 1954. 

Between June 1950 and June 1952, the Air Force expanded from 
411,000 men and 48 wings to 983,000 men and 95 wings. A similar 
increase took place in Air Force separate squadrons and related sup- 
porting units during this period and the active aircraft inventory of 
the Air Force increased by 75 percent. The fiscal year 1954 budget 
as presented would permit the Air Force to have 133 activated wings 
by the end of fiscal year 1954 and continue the expansion toward the 
approved goal of 143 wings, plus separate squadrons and related 
supporting units. This increase is expected to be accomplished with 
a military strength of 1,017,000 at the end of the current fiscal year 
and 1,061,000 by June 1954. 

The following table summarizes the increase in active duty military 
strength between June 30, 1950, and June 30, 1952, and iadicates the 
planned military strengths provided for in the fiscal year 1954 budget 
as submitted: 
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Actual, Actual, Planned, Planned, 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1950 1952 1953 1954 

Army, total | 591,487 | 1,594,532 | 1, 544,000 1, 538, 000 
Officer... 72, 566 148, 427 143, 000 144, 900 
Enlisted 518, 921 1, 446, 105 1, 401, 000 1,393, 100 
Navy, total 376, 501 817, 091 800, 000 800, 000 
Officer... | 44, 641 81, 338 84, 100 86, 000 
Enlisted 331, 860 735, 753 715, 900 714, 000 
Marine Corps, total ‘ 74, 273 231, 956 246, 354 248, 612 
Officer... = 7, 248 16, 402 21, 024 20, 058 
Enlisted - - 67, 025 215, 554 225, 330 228, 554 
Air Force, total 411, 277 983, 261 1, 016, 800 1. 061. 000 
Officer 57, 006 128, 742 138, O18 148, 824 
Enlisted 354, 271 854, 519 878, 782 912, 17¢ 
lepartment of Defense, total 1, 453, 538 3, 626, 840 3, 607, 154 3. 647. 612 
Officer 181, 461 374, 909 386, 142 399, 782 
Enlisted ood 1, 272, 077 3, 251, 931 3, 221, 012 2, 247, 830 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. You have at the bottom of the table, ““Depart- 
ment of Defense.’’ That is a summary, is it not? 

Mr. McNeru. Yes; it includes the four services, Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force. 

The number of National Guard and other reserve personnel in drill 
pay status in the three military departments decreased from 839,000 
on June 30, 1950, to 505,000 on June 30, 1952. This decrease re- 
flected the calling to active duty status of many National Guard and 
other reserve personnel during the build-up of our Armed Forces 
The fiscal year 1954 budget reflects the plan to rebuild the Reserve 
forees and have 711,000 men in drill pay status at the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year and 835,000 men in drill pay status at the end of 
fiscal year 1954. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Civilian employment of the Department of Defense increased from 
753,000 on June 30, 1950, to 1,337,000 on June 30, 1952. The great 
majority of Department of Defense employees are engaged in work 
pertaining to the maintenance and repair of equipment, ammunition, 
aircraft and engines, and ships; in the operation of supply systems; 
and in the procurement and production of major items of equipment, 
such as aircraft, ships, combat vehicles, ammunition, and weapons, 
The increase in civilian employment between June 30, 1950, and June 
30, 1952, was directly related to the expansion in the procurement 
and maintenance activities of the Department of Defense followirg 
the Communist attack on Korea. The fiscal year 1954 budget con- 
templated maintenance of approximately the June 1952 level of civil- 
ian employment during fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Wicce_eswortnH. Does the 1954 figure appear somewhere? 

Mr. McNew. It was planned at approximately the same figure as 
the 1,337,000, sir. 

To insure that the 1954 budget requests of the military depart- 
ments were prepared on a consistent basis, a series of detailed plan- 
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ning assumptions or “guide lines’’ were sent to the military depart- 
ments in the spring of 1952. A basic principle underlying the 1954 
budget request was stated as follows: 

In the formulation of fiscal year 1954 Department of Defense program plans 
and budget estimates the primary objective shall be to maintain approved peace- 
time military forces in a high state of readiness and to continue to improve the 
mobilization potential of the Armed Forces in order to assure an adequate military 

capability necessary to support United States foreign policy for an indefinite 
period into the future. Essential to the achievement of this objective is the 
preservation of a strong national economy. The severe strains which may be 
imposed upon this economy by a high state of military readiness for a long period 
of time must be fully recognized and more than ever before there must be a full 
awareness in the preparation of budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 of the 
necessity for elimination of nonessential activities, the prevention of unnecessary 
expenditure of material, manpower, or money and a complete application of the 
basic principles of cost consciousness. 


KOREAN COMBAT OPERATIONS 


With respect to Korean combat operations, the military depart- 
ments were directed to plan the utilization of personnel, materiel 
and funds that will be available during fiscal 1953 on the assump- 
tion that combat operations would continue in Korea until at least 
June 30, 1953. While it was planned to end fiscal year 1953 with 
full combat pipelines of personnel and materiel, provision has not 
been made in all areas in the 1954 budget for additional operating 
costs that might result from continuation of combat operations in 
Korea during fiscal year 1954. While generally no allowance was 
made for replacement of possible combat consumption or attrition 
of military equipment as a result of continuation of combat operations 
during fiscal 1954, an exception to this principle was made in the 
case of ammunition, the funding requirements for which have been 
based on covering combat consumption rates through December 31, 
1953. It may be necessary, as Secretary Wilson mentioned, sub- 
sequently to request financing for fiscal year 1954 to cover an addi- 
tional period of combat consumption. 


COMBAT CONSUMPTION IN KOREA 


Departing from the statement for just a moment, this question of 
combat consumption in Korea was raised yesterday by Mr. Miller, I 
believe. This question of financing combat consumption in Korea 
has been one that hs as not been clearly understood, even in our own 
department, so I could not be critical if it were not understood outside. 

Korea has been an unusual matter to handle budgetwise. These 
things had to be taken into consideration: In the case of flying hours, 
it did not seem necessary to provide for additional combat consump- 
tion in Korea, because the number of hours flown in Korea does not 
vary substantially from the flying-hour rate for wings or groups in the 
United States. In general, no one flies out there if they do not have 
to. Here they fly for necessary training. Aircraft averaging about 
50 flying hours a month for training in the United States may be flying 
about 47 or 50 hours in Korea. The purpose of the flying hours is 
different, but the total cost does not differ too much. 

In the case of the fleet, there is no doubt the Seventh Fleet is steam- 
ing more than in normal peacetime operations, but the difference in 
the number of steaming hours may be only an additional fraction of 
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the total. Because of increased speeds, however, these ships are using 
from 40 to 50 percent more fuel than under normal peacetime con- 
ditions. 

Therefore, even though no separate package is identified as repre- 
senting Korean costs, it does not mean we have not provided resources 
to carry on such operations in Korea. As long as you maintain 
1,500,000 troops in the Army, they will be paid, regardless of where 
they are deployed. That part of Korean costs have been budgeted 
ahead through 1954, although they have not been specifically identified 
as Korean costs 

In the case of food, a larger pipeline is maintained than normal, 
because there is a chance of its being interrupted. So, to that extent 
you have some additional costs 

In the case of barbed wire, flashlight batteries, and so forth, the 
allowances were generally adequate to provide for Korean consump- 
tion. We are not clipping supply allowances to the bone. 


AMMUNITION 


In the case of ammunition, however, combat consumption greatly 
increased financing requirements over and above that needed for 
the normal training requirements. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of your items are in the category like 
ammunition? Is it a large dollar amount, or a relatively small 
amount? 

Mr. McNett. It is a substantial amount, because they are consum- 
ing ammunition at high rates. In trucks and clothing you will find 
combat consumption is much higher. In food you will find it a 
little higher, because combat rations cost a little more than normal 
rations for a post. Gasoline consumption in Korea is higher than 
normal. 

I would like to say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNeru. In determining the amounts to be requested for 
fiscal 1954, an effort was made to give full consideration to the un- 
expended and unobligated balances of prior years’ appropriations 
available to the Department of Defense. Similarly, in determining 
the funds required to continue production of various military items 
at the minimum industrial sustaining rates, credit was taken for 
‘“‘military-assistance”’ funds presently or prospectively available to 
the Department of Defense. 

(Tank discussion off the record.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM GERMANY AND JAPAN 


Mr. McNett. Returning to the statement: The fiscal year 1954 
budget contains one departure from historical practice which will 
serve to increase both expenditures and new obligational authority 
in 1954. Heretofore, in determining the funds required, the gross 
requirements have been reduced by the anticipated amount of sup- 
port to be rendered to United States forces in Germany and Japan 
by those nations under the terms of the applicable occupation or 
contractual agreement, and Congress has provided funds to meét only 
the net requirements. In preparing our 1954 budget estimates, how- 
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ever, the Department of Defense was directed to budget on a gross 
basis, and provision has been made for the deposit of the dollar 
equivalent of foreign credits directly to the Treasury. This has the 
effect of increasing the obligational authority required by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in 1954 Dy over one-half billion dollars, and will 
increase reported defense expenditures by the same amount. If this 
new procedure were eliminated, the defense budget could be reduced 
by over one-half billion dollars, without change in program or in the 
net expenditures from the Treasury. The budget officers of the 
military departments will be prepared to identify these amounts 
during the course of your hearings. 

Elaborating on that a bit, we are getting substantial contributions 
from Germany, for example, in terms of coal, spare parts, heat, light. 
transportation, and so forth, the cost of which is charged to “the 
German deutschemark budget. The total is expected to run close to 
$450 million this fiscal year. Under the budget as submitted for 
fiscal year 1954, we were directed to include all our costs in Germany. 
We would utilize the German support, but the value of such support 
would be deposited in the Treasury. It therefore would require greater 
obligational authority, and will show greater expenditures for the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. What Department has the opposite direction? 

Mr. McNett. All departments were instructed in the same manner. 
So, if this approximately one-half oe dollars of support which we 
expect to get from Germany and Japan were eliminated from the 
budget, the appropriations could be reduced by the same amount, 
since it would be necessary to provide funds only for our net require- 
ments rather than gross requirements. 

Mr. Forp. Through what arrangement is that support provided? 

Mr. McNett. Through a contractual arrangement with Germany, 
they agreed to make such a contribution to defense of the West. The 
same is true in Japan with respect to defense of the East. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are paying us to help defend them; is that 
right? 

Mr. Gariock. That is the way they present it to their people; 
that this is for their defense. 

Mr. McNem. That is their contribution to their defense. 

Mr. Miiuer. This can be changed? 

Mr. McNet. This committee can change it. 

General Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the things that brought this up was that 
there was no congressional control over the contributed funds, and 
there was justifiable belief that some of the funds coming from the 
other countries were not going to the purposes for which they were 
supposed to go. 

Mr. McNett. I think you are right, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my recollection. We had no control 
whatsoever over the funds. 

Mr. McNett. To provide such control—if this were taken out I 
think you people have every right to ask for a German-mark budget 
for the United States, and a Japanese-yen budget, and indicate your 
approval or disapproval of the use of such defense support. 
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Mr. Garvock. A simple way to approach it is to consider the total 
amount. 

Mr. WicG.Lesworts. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Suppose in the case of the Army, contributions were esti- 
mated at $250 million, but we only appropriate or authorize $150 
million. Does that mean that that is all the Army officials can obtain 
from the several countries involved, or can they obtain the maximum 
estimate and the additional goes into the Treasury? 

Mr. McNett. We would not need as much, and that is the result. 
All we are looking for here is to get all the contributions that represent 
an equitable share of the burden, because our presence provides to 
them a degree of defense not otherwise available. 

General Moore. May | make another statement off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The budget now before you reflected the best judgment, as of the 
end of December 1952, after consideration by the President, of the 
amounts necessary in fiscal year 1954 to carry forward the planned 
military programs on the time schedules which will be discussed during 
the course of your hearings. 

The next few pages of my statement are ones which can best be 
described, I believe, from a chart, by Mr. Garlock but these pages 
will be put in the record in order to have it presented in an orderly 
fashion. 

EXPENDITURES AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 1950 


As of June 30, 1950, the Department of Defense had an unexpended 
balance of $9.8 billion. Of this total, $5.6 billion was for the procure- 
ment of major items of equipment, $0.5 billion represented carryover 
of military public-works funds and the remaining $3.7 billion covered 
accrued military and civilian payrolls, food, clothing, bills for utilities 
and services, and other day-to-day operating expenses of the Military 
Establishment, as well as outstanding obligations for spare parts, 
procurement, research, and development. ‘The unexpended balance 
of $5.6 billion for major procurement at the end of fiscal year 1950 
was almost equivalent to the $6.2 billion appropriated for that pur- 
pose during the preceding 2 years. Expenditures for major procure- 
ment during 1950 amounted to $2.1 billion, and the $5.6 billion un- 
expended balance was equivalent to 2% years financing at the 1950 
rate of expenditure. 


DEFINITION OF OBLIGATION 


Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Chairman, may we have Mr. MeNeil define 
the word “obligated’’ as it is actually used within the Department? 
Mr. McNett. The definition in the Budget-Treasury regulations is 
a good one. It is rather simple and clear. It is not always clearly 
followed and clearly understood. 1 will state it as we try to see that 
it is enforced. 
A commitment is an administrative reservation of funds for some- 
thing you intend to do, such as allocating funds for 100 aircraft that 
you plan to buy although at that point you may not have gone outside 
to start dealing with a producer. It is an administrative reservation 
of funds for a specific purpose. 
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An obligation is a firm deal with a producer or an individual, who 
has entered into an agreement to supply material or services, and at a 
price. In many instances the price is not a firm price but is an esti- 
mated price, based on the best engineering and other information 
available and it can be in the form of an actually executed contract 
or an accepted letter of intent which calls for the payment of a given 
sum if certain specified things are done. 

Not all letters of intent are obligations. A letter of intent that says 
that we would like to have you proceed to get ready to do something 
but does not provide for payment, does not create an obligation. 
If the letter of intent is specific and asks that the contractor start 
work on a construction project or on some article and there is pro- 
vided in that letter of intent for the immediate payment of a percentage 
of the estimated total cost to cover, for example, a starting cost, then 
the percentage stated would be a legal obligation under the strict defi- 
nition. Project or work orders placed with activities such as ship- 
yards and arsenals are properly considered as obligations. Military 
and civilian payrolls for a current month may also properly be con- 
sidered an obligation. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. | wanted the definition spread on the record, 
because there has been some controversy and misinterpretation on 
the part of some Members of Congress as to a literal interpretation 
of the word “‘obligation.’”’ You have now defined it and it will be in 
the record and available for anybody who wishes to ask about it. 

Mr. McNert. We have a complication that has come into the 
picture in the last 3 vears, as to when is it proper to treat as an obliga- 
tion the matter of shipments involving the military assistance 
program as well as two military organizations? Is it the proper time 
to consider the shipping order as a valid obligation on the date on 
which the order is placed or should it be reported as an obligation 
only when it is actually shipped and a receipt is obtained? When a 
firm order from, let us say, Army Ordnance or Navy Bureau of Ships 
is placed with another department to pack and ship something from 
stock, I think it is proper to treat it as a firm deal, just as if a contract 
had been placed with an outsider and he agreed to ship it. But I do 
not think the mere approval of a “‘program’’ to ship would be an 
obligation. I think there has to be a specific instruction to somebody 
to take it out of stock and ship it. 

Mr. Mituer. You say that it is an obligation when you make a 
deal with an outsider. Suppose you have an exchange agreement 
between the Marines and the Army for certain equipment. Do you 
treat that as an obligation? 

Mr. McNetu. As far as the Marines are concerned, if they make 
a firm order and the Army accepts it and says they will ship it from 
stock or have it manufactured and delivered—as far as the Marines 
are concerned that money is tied up definitely just as though the 
order were placed with an outsider. 

Mr. Miuuer. Even if it is within your own Department, it is still 
an obligation? 

Mr. McNett. Not within a military department. 

Mr. Miuuer. I mean within the components of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. McNer. That is right. 
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Mr. OstertaGc. How about within the military? For instance, 
take the payroll. Let us say that they pay at the end of the month, 
after the service has been rendered, so to speak. That is an obliga- 
tion, too. Is it not? 

Mr. McNet.. Those obligations are not created ahead of time. 
They are created in the month in which the payroll has accrued. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is a continuing obligation? 

Mr. McNer. Yes. But it is only created month by month as you 
go along. 

Mr. OstrertaGc. Then there are also authorizations. These are 
obligations, differing in that way from authorizations which may 
become obligations, isn’t that true? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; but sometimes there is quite a long period 
of time between the two stages. The authority to enter into obliga- 
tions stems from the cash appropriations provided by the Congress. 
Some years ago, the practice was followed of providing contract 
authority, rather than full cash appropriations, for some programs 
and obligations were recorded against that contract authority. There 
could be no obligations created on the basis of an authorizing bill for 
public works, however, until the Appropriations Committee had 
provided either contract authority or cash to finance the authorized 
projects. In recent years, of course, there has been no contract 
authority provided; the obligational authority has been provided in 
the form of cash. 


LEASING OF LAND ON CATALINA ISLAND 


Mr. SHepparp. When I was called to the telephone a few moments 
ago | was asked what I knew about the leasing of 11,000 acres on 
Catalina Island. At the time we had our last hearing with the Navy, 
there was nothing presented relative to that. In checking the matter 
with the Department, I got the information that approximately 2 
months ago they appeared before the Armed Services Committee and 
received a clear signal to go ahead, and the issue is now before Senator 
Saltonstall’s committee. They are presently negotiating a lease for 
11,000 acres on the northwest corner of Catalina Island and the money 
to cover that lease is coming from current annual appropriations for 
rentals. Now, just what type of operation this would be, that it 
would fall under that category to justify its being used for rentals, 
I do not know and I am trying to find out what elasticity there is in 
that rental allowance item to permit an operation of that character. 
Mr. Chairman, I am perhaps deviating a little from the subject under 
discussion, but I believe on the whole it is applicable to it. 

Mr. McNett. I am not familiar with that item and I do not know 
what the rental rate might be. Did you have an estimate of the cost? 

Mr. Suepparp. I did not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did the gentleman say that they appeared before 
the Appropriations Subcommittee for the Army? 

Mr. Suepparp. No. They went before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and asked for permission to do that, approximately 2 months 
ago. I was told that a Mr. Kelleher who is with the staff of that 
committee is quite conversant with the item. I have not talked with 
him about it but, as I understand, the legislative committee gave 
them permission to go ahead with the lease and it is now before the 
Senate Committee. 
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However, there was no request made in the regular appropriation 
bill the last time we had that bill before us and so far as I know, Mr. 
Chairman, there has been nothing said to this committee concerning 
operations of such a lease, moneywise. That is what prompted my 
question as to how such a lease could be negotiated and where the 
money would come from. 

Mr. McNett. It would probably come from maintenance and 
operation funds, but I shall look it up. 

Mr. SuHepparb. Thank you very much. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPENDITURES AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 1951 


Mr. McNeru. During fiscal year 1951, Congress made available a 
total of $48.2 billion. Of this, $22.8 billion, or 47 percent, was pro- 
vided for major procurement, with $2.4 billion for military public 
works, and $23 billion for military and civilian pay, food, clothing, 
research and development and other day-to-day operating costs. 
Over $45 billion was obligated during fiscal year 1951, while total 
expenditures amounted to $19.8 billion. Expenditures for major 
procurement were $4.2 billion, with most of these expenditures 
resulting from the $5.6 billion unexpended balance carried over into 
fiseal year 1951, with relatively small amounts spent from the $22.8 
billion provided during jiscal year 1951. Thus, at the end of fiscal 
year 1951, the unexpended balance of major procurement funds 
amounted to $24.2 billion (the $5.6 billion carryover plus $22.8 billion 
appropriated in 1951 less $4.2 billion spent in 1951). 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Was that money made available in fiscal 
year 1951 in respect to 1952? 

Mr. Garuock. It was appropriated in 1951 and the pay and allow- 
ances, and so forth, were for the most part spent in that same year. 
Sut most of the procurement money, while it was placed under 
contract, did not result in any substantial amount of expenditures or 
deliveries in the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. MecNer. At that point, the mathematically correct, but 
logically meaningless, conclusion could have been drawn that at the 
1951 rate of expenditure, the $24.2 billion unexpended balance of major 
procurement funds represented enough funds for almost 6 years. 
Such a conclusion would have been misleading because during a period 
of buildup, the unexpended balance should be examined in the light 
of prospective production and expenditure rates rather than compared 
with past expenditure rates. This observation holds true through 
the end of fiscal year 1954, since the leveling-off point of overall 
military production would not be expected, under plans con- 
templated by the 1954 budget, until fiscal year 1955. 

Similarly, 1951 expenditures for military public works totaled $0.4 
billion, virtually all of which arose from the unexpended balance of 
$0.5 billion as of June 30, 1950, leaving the remainder to be carried 
over into fiseal year 1952 along with the $2.4 billion appropriated and 
largely oblizated during 1951. Expenditures for other operating costs 
amounted to $15.2 billion, with $3.7 billion coming from the carry- 
over into fiscal year 1951 and $11.5 billion coming from the $23 billion 
appropriated during 1951. It should be noted that $6.4 billion of the 
1951 funds were made available on May 31, 1951, and no signficant 
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proportion of these funds were spent during the last month of fiscal 
year 1951. 

In addition to the $19.8 billion spent during 1951, $0.1 billion lapsed 
and reverted to the Treasury. This left the Department of Defense 
with a total unexpended balance of $38.1 billion at the end of fiscal 
year 1951, equivalent to approximately twice the total expenditures 
achieved during the previous year 


EXPENDITURES AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 1952 


During fiscal year 1952 Congress made available a total of $60.4 
billion. Of this, $29.2 billion, or 48 percent, was provided for m: ajor 
procurement, with $4 billion provided for military public works and 
$27.2 billion for other operating costs. This brought the total avail- 
able for expenditure since me attack on Korea to $118.4 billion. Ex- 
penditures during fiscal year 1952 amounted to $39 billion, while 
$0.3 billion lapsed and reve ted to the Treasury. ‘Total 1952 expendi- 
tures were almost double those of 1951, and expenditures for major 
procurement were 214 times those of 1951—increasing from $4.2 billion 
in 1951 to $11 billion in 1952. The bulk of the 1952 expenditures 
were drawn from the unexpended balances as of June 30, 1950, and 
the $22.8 billion appropriated in 1951, with payments for some short 
lead-time items and some progress payments made from the $29.2 
billion appropriated in 1952. Despite the noteworthy increase in pro- 
duction which was reflected in increased expenditure rates, the unex- 
pended balance of major procurement funds increased from $24.2 
billion at the end of fiscal year 1951 to $42.4 billion at the end of 
fiscal year 1952. However, at the 1952 rate, this could be considered 
equivalent to 3% years funding coverage, in contrast to almost 6 years 
coverage that could have been indicated at the end of fiscal year 1951. 

Construction of military public works increased from $0.4 billion 
in 1951 to $1.8 billion in 1952. An unexpended balance of $4.7 
billion in public works funds was available at the end of fiscal year 
1952 

Expenditures for other operating costs amounted to $26.2 billion 
during 1952, or almost equal to the $27.2 billion appropriated for this 
purpose during 1952. Actually, the equivalence of appropriations 
and expenditures for operating costs during 1952 is actually closer 
than these figures suggest, since $1 billion of the $27.2 billion appro- 
priated for this purpose in 1952 was made available on June 30, 
1952, the very last day of the fiscal year, and was not actually avail- 
able until fiscal year 1953. 


UNEXPENDED CARRYOVER TO FISCAL YEAR 1953 


At the beginning of the current fiscal year, therefore, the Depart- 
ment of Defense had available total unexpended balances aggregating 
$59.3 billion, with $42.4 billion for major procurement, $4.7 billion 
for military public works and $12.2 billion for other operating costs. 

Mr. WiGcGLEeswortH. Just what does that mean? 

Mr. Gartock. It means that on last June 30 we had funds available 
to pay for delivery of goods and services that were going to cost us 
$59.3 billion when they were delivered. 

Mr. Wiee_esworts. That $59.3 billion does not represent your 
whole carryover of funds? 
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Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieciesworrH. And do you maintain that that was 100- 
percent obligated as of June 30? 

Mr. Gariock. It was not 100-percent obligated. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. This is the unexpended carryover? 

Mr. Garuock. This is the unexpended carryover. Of the $59.3 
billion, $7.1 billion was unobligated, and I would say it was split 
probably half between public works and the other half on major 
procurement, after allowing about $0.5 billion for other operating 
expenses. 

Mr. Forp. The amount that you speak of as unobligated is included 
within the $59.3 billion? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir; it is included. 

Mr. McNer. That total of $59 billion also includes the normal 
carryover to cover unpaid payrolls, and so forth. 

Mr. Mizuer. Travel, and so on? 

Mr. McNeru. Yes, sir; anything unpaid. A great deal of that 
would be in the $12.1 billion shown in the chart for other operating 
costs. 

Mr. Forp. That $59.3 billion is your entire obligational authority, 
the majority of which is actually obligated? 

Mr. McNett. All but $7 billion was obligated. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is there any way of knowing what was actually 
unspent and unobligated? 

Mr. WiacLesworrtn. This is all unspent. 

Mr. McNer. Yes. This represents the total unspent credit in 
the Treasury, $59.3 billion. 

Mr. Forp. For the Department of Defense. 

Mr. McNett. For the Department of Defense. A part of this 
$12.1 billion in goods and services has been delivered, but the checks 
have not been written or not been cashed. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is obligated? 

Mr. McNetru.. Yes. Of this $4.7 billion unexpended balance for 
military public works and $42.4 billion unexpended balance for major 
procurement, and $12 billion unexpended balance for other operating 
costs $7.1 billion was unobligated as of that date, with over $3 billion 
of it in military public works. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interrogate the 
witness at this point, but tl 7 is very important and very interesting 
testimony and there should be included somewhere in this area the 
unspent balances at the end of the fiscal year. You are doing that? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. That is what this table shows. 

Mr. McNetu. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. But it should include the money that lapsed into the 
Treasury each year. I have not been watching that closely enough. 
Are you bringing that in each year? 

Mr. Gartock. This is a net figure. Anything that lapses, just 
drops out. 

Mr. Manon. It should show each year the amount of money that 
lapsed into the Treasury and you should point out that unobligated 
funds at the end of a fiscal year are of two kinds; no-year funds that 
can be obligated at any time and those that will lapse if they are not 
obligated by the end of the fiscal year. I do not believe that that is as 
clear as it should be. 
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Mr. McNett. We shall augment this statement for the record to 
show those two points. 

(The data referred to appears on p. 74.) 

Mr. Forp. For each of the years for which the chart is used. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstrertacG. In other words, Mr. Mahon, what vou are getting 
at, is the point that I was trying to make. Specifically, how can we 
see how much of the money appropriated remains unspent and 
unobligated. Funds that reverted back to the Treasury? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. This is the situation, gentlemen. Every com- 
mander at each of the hundreds of military posts, camps and stations 
all over the world has a certain amount of money allotted to him to 
run his installation. It is a violation of law for him to overobligate 
or overspend the allotment to him. Maybe he was spending at the 
rate of $10 million a month. It would be impossible for him to spend 
exactly to the dollar what had been allotted. He may miss it by 
several million dollars. So that at the end of the year it is inevitable 
that the Navy, say, will turn back millions of dollars, or the Army or 
the Air Force, and that is the figure that I think ought to be in the 
record and made perfectly clear. 

Mr. McNet. We shall include it. It was $115 million for 1951 
and $312 million for 1952. 

Mr. Forp. That is the only way you can get a reconciliation of 
the actual obligational authority and the amount was spent. 

Mr. Miiurr. Does this figure also include public works, for which 
there has been an appropriation and then the appropriation was 
frozen and the work was not commenced within 2 years? 

Mr. McNett. It would not show as lapsed funds, because they are 
continuing type appropriations. But it would show as unobligated. 

Mr. Miuuer. I understand that some of them would lapse. 

Mr. McNett. Annual money does, but not public works or major 
procurement, with the exception of the Navy, which does have annual 
accounts for some of its major procurement. 

Mr. Manon. Most of the funds do not lapse. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 1953 


Mr. McNett. For fiscal year 1953, Congress has provided $47 bil- 
lion. Not only does this represent a substantial decline from the 
$60.4 billion appropriated in 1952, but the proportion required for 
maior procurement has declined to 42 percent. The $48.2 billion 
divides into $19.8 billion for major procurement, $2.3 billion for mili- 
tary public works, and $24.9 billion for other operating costs. The 
obligational authority provided for operating costs in 1953 is actually 
$2.3 billion less than provided in 1952, despite increased military 
personnel costs. 

Department of Defense expenditures during the current fiscal year 
are expected to total $44.1 billion. Increased major procurement and 
construction expenditures account for all the increase in total expendi- 
tures as compared with 1952, with major procurement expenditures 
increasing from $11 billion in 1952 to an estimated $16.3 billion in 
1953, while military public-works expenditures were expected to in- 
crease from $1.8 billion in 1952 to an estimated $2.2 billion in 1953. 
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E 7 nditures for other operating costs are estimated at $25.3 billion, 
$1 billion less than was spent in 1952. 

The $16.3 billion to be spent for major procurement in 1953 reflects 
largely payments for deliveries and work in progress resulting from 
orders placed for aircraft, tanks, ships, and other major items with 
1951 and 1952 funds, although the remaining 1950 carryover and small 
amounts of the 1953 funds will be spent this year. At the end of 
fiscal year 1953, it is estimated that there will be an unexpended 
balance for major procurement of approximately $45.6 billion. At 
the 1953 rate of expenditure, this represents approximately 2% years 
funding, which is the same relationship that existed on June 30, 1950, 
at the outset of the current defense buildup. Outstanding orders 
for aircraft would account for $26.8 billion, or approximately 60 
percent of this unexpended balance, while shipbuilding contracts 
outstanding would amount to $2.5 billion. The remaining $16.3 
billion unexpended balance would cover outstanding orders and funds 
programed for ammunition, buided missiles, tanks, electronics, and 
other major equipment and weapons. 

The unexpended balance of military public-works funds at the end 
of the current fiscal year is expected to remain $4.8 billion, which at 
the 1953 rate of expenditure, is equivalent to 2 years financing. ‘The 


unexpended balance of funds for other operating costs will amount to 
$11.9 billion; when considered as a whole this represents a little less 
than a 6 months carryover Thus, the total unexpended balance 
estimated to be available to the Departmen t of Defense at the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1954 amounts to $62.3 billion—$45.6 billion for 
major procurement, $4.8 billion for altery 4 yublic works, and $11.9 
billion for other operating costs 


RELATIONSHIP OF CARRYOVER TO 1954 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Forp. Is that related to the requested appropriation? 

Mr. McNeru. The $62.3 billion does not relate to the requested 
appropriation for fiscal year 1954 but represents the estimated unex- 
pende dd carryover into fiscal vear 1954. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is a carryover; is it ar 

Mr. McNem. That is authority to spend in future years. Again, 
most of this will be obligated. 

Mr. Garuock. It includes money, as Mr. Mahon has said, that 


continues to be available for obligation. So that the $62.3 billion 
that we will have at the beginning of business, on the Ist of July, 
is money that is still available to be spent. If it is not obligated, it 


is still available to be ormaeiae. 

Mr. McNett. In the budget submitted to Congress on January 9 
for fiscal year 1954, a total of $41.3 billion was requested. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. In other words, that would make available 
for the fiscal year 1954 $103.6 billion as of the start of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Garuock. If the appropriation asked for is granted that is 
what it will be, $103.6 billion. 

Mr. Mauon. And that will cause our colleagues and the oe and 
the public who have not had a chance to study this to say, “Are the 
members of the Appropriations Committee crazy in appropriating 
$41 billion, more or less, when they already have an unexpended 
balance of $62 billion?’ 
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Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir; there will be that problem. But I am sure 
the members of this committee understand the problem and I hope 
that they will be able to explain it to their brethren on the floor. 

We will begin to come down from this point [indicating on chart] 
as we are asking to put in less money at this point. In the major 
procurement we are asking for only $14.2 billion. We had $99 
billion available for expenditure back here [indicating on chart] and 
over $106 billion back here, so there is not too much difference. It is 
less for next June than it was last June. 

Mr. Manon. Putting it mildly, it is a nice little kitty to have on 
hand. 

Mr. Gartock. If you will pardon me for saying so, I do not like 
that word “‘kitty’’ because it is not a kitty. That is what you get 
down to. It consists of a lot of individual pieces, just as on the tank 
program. ‘The money for the tank program for all of 1954 and 1955 
is shown in this carryover. If you are going to get tanks, you have 
rot to have them on order. 


EXPECTED EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR 1954 


These other two bars on the chart indicate the expected expenditure 
in the fiscal year 1954; we expect that to be in the neighborhood of 
$48 billion, $25.6 billion of it being for our operating expenses. 

Mr. Scrivner. The operating expenses in 1954 will be somewhat 
the same as in 1953? 

Mr. Gartock. Almost the same. When we come back on the 
change in Korea, they may have to go up, because this does not reflect 
the full year of combat consumption. 

The rest of the 1954 expenditures consists of $2.6 billion in public 
works and $19.8 billion in major procurement, representing the fourth 
straight year in which we would get an increased amount of capital 
assets in the form of aircraft, tanks, and things of that kind. That 
would leave us at the end of the fiscal year 1954 with $55.2 billion 
carried over into the succeeding year; $12.5 billion for all other oper- 
ating expenses; $2.9 billion in public works, and $39.8 billion in major 
procurement—$26 billion of that $39.8 billion is for aircraft. The 
next largest segment of it is electronics and from there on it runs the 
full gamut of the other major procurement items. If you are going to 
have a year and a half to 2 years of aircraft procurement on order at 
the end of the year, which they insist is the minimum lead time which 
must be financed, then it is going to take a substantial carryover in 
those appropriations. 


DISCREPANCY IN BUDGET AND DEFENSE FIGURES 


Mr. Scrivner. That figure of $48 billion does not tie in with 
previous figures that we have been given. 

Mr. Gartock. That is higher than the figure contained in the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is right—the figure in President Truman’s 
budget or the figure the Defense Department is presenting? 

Mr. Garuock. If we carry out the program as planned in December 
1952 without changing it, | think our $48 billion is on the low side 
not on the high side. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How much more than President Truman’s budget 
figure is it? 

Mr. McNett. $2.5 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then President Truman anticipated a deficit of 
about $9.5 billion or almost $10 billion. So that if the Defense De- 
partment figures are correct, the deficit will be closer to $12.5 billion 
than it would be to President Truman’s estimate of $10 billion. 

Mr. Garztock. Yes, sir. You see, with all of these orders that have 
been placed back here [indicating on chart]— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true. 

Mr. Gartock. We are getting the results now. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are getting the end items. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some cases we may be getting a faster delivery 
than conditions warrant. 

Mr. McNerzi. Expenditures at the present time are running at 
$900 million a week which means that it is running at a $47 billion 


rate at the present moment. So long as 3,600,000 people are in the 
military establishment, you may by better management, and so forth, 


by squeezing down a little bit, get some economies, but essentially the 
expenditures for pay and allowances and food, and so forth—clothing 
stay rather constant. 

We are operating more aircraft in naval aviation and in the Air 
Force, which cost more to operate than they did 3 years ago. Unless 
that number is reduced I do not see how the expenditures would drop 
below the present level for that class of expenditure. Then you get 
into procurement and the question of at what rate you will get de- 
livery of procurement; and also the rate of construction of military 
public works 

Mr. Scrivner. All of that is true, but that places an even more 
critical task upon the Defense Department and this committee than 
we had anticipated under the President’s statement. 

Mr. McNeru.- That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, as to the deficit. Now, how did that 
difference come about? Was President Truman ill-advised or mis- 
advised? How could there be that much difference between your 
figures and the President’s? Do you not both have the same sources 
of information? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How could there be such a difference? 

Mr. McNet. First, expenditure forecasting 18 months ahead on 
levels of production can never be precise. We could be off $1 billion, 
or they could be off $1 billion. For instance, the steel strike last 
summer affected us—how much? We will never know exactly how 
much, but it did affect the level of deliveries and expenditures to some 
degree. 

Mr. Scrivner. That should have brought the expenditures down 
instead of increasing them. 

Mr. McNeiz. That is correct. That is why we are down to 
$44 billion for the current fiscal year instead of being up to $47 billion 
or $48 billion as I think we advised you last year. 

In electronics, we forecast our expenditures as accurately as we 
know, based on experience. But to the extent that they do not start 
production on a design for 3 months on an item which is said to be 
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ready to go and you have figured on a production schedule for May, 
when it actually starts in July, and then there is some design change 
in October—we have tried to discount those factors broadly as well 
as we know how. We think we have done it rather accurately. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the staff of the President felt that 
expenditures would not be as high. One of the reasons that influenced 
them in that thinking is that our expenditures were lower this vear 
than we had advised your committee they would be last year during 
the hearings. We are certain that the stee 5] strike affected our e xpe ndi- 
tures by a couple of billion dollars—that is, affected the level of 
deliveries. We cannot prove any precise figure, no one can prove 
just what the effect was. But we do know that expenditures tod: ay 
are running $900 million a week and we know that aircraft engine and 
electronics deliveries and production schedules are higher for the 
future. We know that ammunition expenditures in the months to 
come are going to be higher than they have been on the average for 
the last vear. We know that tanks and trucks and jeep expenditures 
are coming down. But because aircraft expenditures, which alone 
represent over half of the procurement money, and because ammuni- 
tion is a sizable thing in itself, we feel that the expenditure level, if 
these programs are carried out at the contemplated rate, will be slightly 
higher than the current $900 million a week. 

Mr. Scrrvner. On the other hand, take some of your big items of 
expenditures such as the newer types of planes. Those run into delays 
because of changes, which bring about a slower rate of delivery than 
you anticipated. So that even your $48 billion figure is a guess, is it 
not? 

Mr. McNeiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, if anything happens to slow down 
the rate of delivery of any of me items, whether it is ammunition, 
planes, tanks, or trucks—whatever it may be—your rate of expendi- 
ture will be slower. By the same token, should some of these new 
items for which contracts have been let run into fewer bottlenecks, 
fewer strikes, fewer changes in models, and what not, production could 
go up. And if it should go up beyond your anticipated $48 billion 
then, of course, we will be faced with an even greater deficit; in other 
words, the spending will be more than the income by that much. 

Mr. McNer. We have done our best to discount those factors as 
well as the slippages, based on experience and that is how we have 
come out to this figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has this rather important situation been called to 
the attention of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. McNeiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With a view toward a possible—I would call it 
delay myself, or postponement of expenditure on some of these items 
so that our outgo and income will be more closely in balance instead 
of running into deficit spending? 

Mr. McNetn. The Secretary of Defense and the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense understand that their problem may be a couple of billion 
dollars greater than would appear on some of the published records. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason | stress that quite so much is the fact 
that all of us know that when you have to do this kind of buying and 
spending, deficit financing increases your cost automatically 25 per- 
cent anyway; because the bonds that you have to sell in order to get 
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the money are redeemable 10 years later so that you have a 25-percent 
increase in cost. So that the closer we can come to operating on a 
cash basis the less our defense effort is going to cost us. Is that 
logical? 

Mr. MecNetv. There is no question in my mind about that. 


PREDICTED EXPENDITURES, 1954 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. McNeil, this morning we were discussing the 
predicted expenditures, and it was shown that where there had been 
an estimate in the President’s budget of $45.5 billion, your chart 
showed $48 billion, and yet your statement was to the effect that 
both of those estimates were derived from the same set of facts. 
When was the one estimate made, and when was the other estimate 
made? 

Mr. McNer. Both at the same time, in December. 

Mr. Scrivner. Putting the figures together, the $48 billion expendie 
tures for the coming fiscal year, and the expenditures for the next fiscal 
year, which you estimate will be $41 billion. Is that not correct that 
you estimated it was going to drop down after this year? 

Mr. McNem. It was $44.1 billion for 1953, the year ending June 
30; and our best estimate as of December to carry out the program 
as submitted would result in an expenditure of $48 billion for fiscal 
1954. We have not predicted expenditures for 1955 as yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take those two figures, $48 billion and $44 
billion, totaling $92 billion. Is it possible to level that off and make 
it about $46 billion in each year, and then level it off a little more? 

Mr. McNet. There are only 4 months left of the year for which 
the $44 billion estimate is presented. ‘There is not too much that can 
be done to change that between now and June 30. 

The $48 billion estimate obviously is subject to considerable change 
if certain decisions are made in the next 30 or 60 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. That matter is being presently considered? 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 

Mr. Wice.esworrnu. All right, Mr. Secretary, if you will proceed 
with your statement, and we will question you in turn at its con- 
clusion. 

Mr. McNutt. All right, si1 

The budget as presented was to provide funds to maintain the 
forces, previously outlined, that is, the 3,600,000-plus, in a high rate 
of readiness; continue nt build-up toward the military strengths 
recommended last ; procure the material and equipment neces- 
sary to equip and ae ‘rnize the active forces; provide certain mobiliza- 
tion reserves and maintain an expansible mobilization base for an 
indefinite period of time. 

The budget plan contemplated use of contractual services in lieu 
of further substantial expansion of Government facilities for accom- 
plishment of depot maintenance, modification, repair and overhaul 
of equipment, particularly where such activities would be more eco- 
nomical to the Government. 

The number of installations to be in active status were to be kept 
at a minimum consistent with proposed operational requirements. 
Portions or areas of installations not required in support of approved 
forces and planned operational levels were to be maintained at the 
minimum level necessary to avoid excessive deterioration. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The distribution of the new obligational authority, aggregating 
$41,286 million, by military department, is as follows: 


Department of the Army~-_-_------- taps ‘ $12, 110, 000, 000 
Department of the Navy 11, 368, 000, 000 
Department of the Air Force 16, 778, 000, 000 
[Interdepartmental Activities ‘ i sit. . bubs. 1, 031, 000, 000 


SUMMARY OF OVERALL REQUEST 


The overall request of the Department of Defense can be summar- 
ized by major categories as follows: 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Although the peak in expenditures for procurement and production 
of major items of equipment would not, under the budget plan, be 
reached before fiscal year 1954, the peak of new obligational authority 
for this purpose was reached in fiscal year 1952. $14,245 million in 
new obligational authority was requested for major procurement and 
production i in 1954, or 34 percent of the total budget, compared with 
$19,802 million made available in 1953 and $29,236 million provided 
in 1952. In other words, we have dropped from $29 billion to $19 
billion to $14 billion in these 3 years in new obligational authority. 
In determining the amount of additional obligational authority re- 
quired for 19: 54, on the basis of the information available at the begin- 
ning of December 1952, it was stated that account was taken not only 
of the unexpended balance of $45.6 billion expected to be outstanding 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1954, but substantial deductions were 
made to reflect the anticipated availability of military assistance funds 
to meet part of the costs of maintaining some of our production lines 
at minimum sustaining rates. 

It was intended that this $14,245 million, when used in conjunction 
with the unexpended balances of prior year funds, would provide suffi- 
cient lead time to continue uninterrupted produc tion until funds 
appropriated in fiscal year 1955 could become effective in maintaining 
the mobilization base. Actual production schedules proposed would 
vary, item by item, with aircraft and electronics-production rates, for 
example, continuing to increase throughout fiscal year 1954, while the 
production of items such as light tanks and 5-ton tactical trucks, for 
which the needs of the active forces have been met and limited 
quantities have been produced for the mobilization reserves, would be 
reduced in the months ahead to the minimum rates necessary to sustain 
the mobilization base. 

Approximately 60 percent of the amount requested for procurement, 
or $8,319 million, was proposed for aircraft and related procurement, 
with $6,131 million for the Air Force, $2,037 million for the Navy, and 
$151 million for the Army. These funds would permit continuation 
of the buildup of the Air Force toward the goal of 143 wings. For 
naval aviation, provision is made for operating approximately 10,500 
aircraft. This budget provides the funds for the procurement of 5,300 
aircraft for the Air Force and Navy—a sharp reduction from the 
11,950 aircraft provided in the fiscal year 1951 budget, 10,900 aircraft 
in the 1952 budget, and approximately 8,950 aircraft provided in the 
1953 budget. 
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A total of $1,056 million in new obligational authority was requested 
for shipbuilding. These funds, in conjunction with the $2,500 million 
unexpended balance expected as of July 1, 1953, would permit mainte- 
nance of a level of shipbuilding and conversion of approximately $1 
billion per year. This would enable the Navy to carry on a program 
for the orderly replacement of those World War II-built vessels which 
are now approaching the point of obsolescence. The emphasis in 
shipbuilding would be upon aircraft carriers, and ships required to 
cope with the menace of mines and submarines, with no funds used for 
the construction of either battleships or cruisers. 

Three billion, one hundred and thirty-one million dollars in new obli- 
gational authority is being requested for ammunition and guided 
missiles, which is $549 million less that provided in 1953. No new 
funds have been included in this budget for the procurement of medium 
tanks. The procedure on this item illustrates the manner in which 
the unexpended balances have been taken into account. The initial 
Army estimate, submitted in September 1952, called for $792 million 
in fiscal 1954 funds for procurement of medium tanks. The total 
Army and Marine Corps requirements and proposed production rates 
were examined, and it was determined that the total requirements 
could be decreased somewhat. In addition, the planned production 
rates were rephased to get down as quickly as practicable, after the 
forces had initially been equipped, to the minimum rates necessary to 
sustain a production base. <A revised production plan was evolved 
which called for continued production at 3 of the existing 5 
tank production facilities. It was then determined that the unex- 
pended balances that would be available as of June 30, 1953, when 
applied to the new tank production schedules, would cover all but 
$82 million of the funds required in fiscal year 1954. Consideration 
was then given to the fact that the fiscal year 1954 military assistance 
program was expected to call for a number of medium tanks. In 
consideration of the anticipated availability of military assistance 
funds, it was decided to omit completely from the Regular Army 
budget the $82 million required in 1954 for maintenance of medium 
tank production. 

MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS 


The 1954 budget requests $700 million for military public works for 
the Air Force. In preparing the 1954 budget, it was decided not to 
include any amounts that were contingent upon new legislation, 
that is, not to include them in the initial budget presentation. In 
analyzing the service needs for additional military public works funds 
in 1954, it was found, in the case of the Army and Navy, that the 
increment of additional funding relating to existing authorizations 
was so closely interrelated with the remainder of their programs which 
were being proposed for authorization that it would be more meaning- 
ful to request additional funds after authorization had been obtained 
for the remainder of their programs. In the case of the Air Force, 
however, $700 million in new funds were requested against existing 
authorizations. The Director of Installations is currently subjecting 
the programs of the military departments for additional public 
works authorizations to stringent review and analysis. Additional 
funds of an undetermined amount may be requested in a supplemental 
budget request to finance such essential military construction projects 
as are subsequently submitted to and authorized by the Congress. 
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OTHER OPERATING COSTS 


As previously stated, $26.4 billion of the $41.3 billion requested in 
the 1954 budget is to cover other operating costs; i. e., those costs 
other than major procurement and military public works. By 
category, these costs can be broken down as follows: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Incidentally, I think there are some tables which may give this in 
tabular form. They may be helpful in giving an overall view of the 
budget. 

Funds requested for military personnel costs in fiscal year 1954 are 
$11,721,000,000, or 28 percent of the budget, of which $9 304,000,000 
is required for military pay and allowances, and the remaining 
$2.417,000,000 covers the cost of food, individual clothing, trans- 
portation, and other military personnel costs. This is about $200 
million less than the amount required for this purpose in fiscal year 
1953, if account is taken of the costs of the military pay increase, 
mustering-out pay, and combat duty pay voted at the end of the last 
session of Congress. This decrease in relation to 1953 largely reflects 
reductions expected to be effected in the procurement of clothing and 
combat rations. Despite this decrease in funds, average stre ‘ngth was 
expected to increase from approximately 3,559,000 man-years in 
fiscal year 1953 to 3,655,000 man-years in fiscal year 1954. 

The funds requested in the 1954 budget for military pay and 
allowances are based upon existing pay rates applied to the planned 
strengths just outlined. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Ten billion, three-hundred and sixty-eight million dollars is requested 
in the 1954 budget, or 25 percent of the total, for operation and 
maintenance of weapons, equipment, and installations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. ‘This represents a reduction of $485 million from 
the amount appropriated in 1953 and is $2,211,000,000 less than 
provided in 1952 

For the Army, operation and maintenance costs will be reduced 
from $4.350.000,000 in 1953 to $3,515,000,000 in 1954, a drop of 
$835 million, or 20 percent. This takes into account the improvement 
in military plant and facilities, including deferred maintenance, that 
has been effected with funds provided in previous years. 

For the Navy, the 1954 budget provides $2,650 million for operation 
and maintenance, $239 million less than was provided in 1953. This 
will provide for the operation and maintenance of an active fleet of 
1,200 ships, including 408 warships, at 100 percent of prescribed 
training rates for fleet steaming hours. Provision has been made for 
the cyclical overhaul of the ships in the active fleet, and funds are also 
provided for a continuation of the quinquennial overhaul of ships in 
the reserve fleet, with priority being given to the ships which would 
be required for activation during the early stages of any possible 
hostilities. Approximately three-fourths of the reserve fleet ships 
will be reconditioned by the end of fiscal year 1954. The estimate for 
spares, repair parts, and components gives consideration to supplies 
on hand or on order from fiscal year 1953 and prior year funds and to 
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possible reductions in stock levels. The amounts requested are there- 
fore considerably less than the actual consumption estimated for fiscal 
year 1954. 

The estimate for operation and maintenance of naval shore 
facilities takes into account funds available during prior years for 
activation of additional installations and for repairs and improve- 
ments, including some items of deferred maintenance that were 
financed in those years. 

The request for funds for accomplishment of the Navy depot work- 
load is slightly higher in fiscal year 1954 than in fiscal year 1953. This 
will enable more effort to be devoted to the repair and issuance of 
reparables, and the availability of these items has been taken into 
account in reducing the funds required for procurment of new spare 
parts. 

In the case of naval aviation, for example, there is a very large 
quantity—in fact, the total runs close to $500 million—of spare parts 
that are subject to being repaired and used in lieu of new procurement. 
Not all of them would be usable if repaired, but some would be. We 
have taken that into account. 

For the Air Force, the 1954 budget provides $4,203,000,000 for 
operation and maintenance, an increase of $589 million, or 16 percent, 
over the amount provided in 1953. This increase was included to 
provide for the increased operating forces to be maintained during 
fiscal year 1954 and the increased level of operations contemplated. 

The funds requested for maintenance and operation of the Air 
Force activities encompass such support as organization, base, and 
maintenance supplies and equipment, including depot overhauls, the 
training establishment required to support the higher operating pro- 
grams, as well as the miscellaneous housekeeping functions. Where 
required, provision was made for reserve material to support the op- 
erating forces should any emergency occur. 

The cycle reconditioning of commercial-type aircraft by commercial 
sources is continued in the proposed 1954 program, and should result in 
substantial improvement to the mobilization base of the aircraft 
industry. 

The requirements for major repair, rehabilitation, modification, and 
minor construction for logistic support of installations were established 
after a screening of the command estimates, and the funds requested 
herein while less than initial command estimates should be adequate 
to protect the capital investment in these facilities. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The fiscal year 1954 budget estimates for research and development 
total $1,778,000,000, of which $203 million consists of indirect re- 
search and development costs, compared with $1,664,000,000 in 
1953 and $1,499,000,000 in 1952. In developing the estimates re- 
liance was placed on the Research and Development Board to elimi- 
nate undesirable duplication, terminate unpromising effort, assure that 
the most promising projects would receive support, and to keep the 
military research and development program at a reasonable level. 
Consideration was given to the availability of manpower and facilities 
as well as the requirements of the military departments, and this 
request is somewhat lower than was initially proposed, even by this 
Board. 
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RESERVE COMPONENTS 


A total of $851 million was requested for Reserve components in 
the fiscal year 1954 budget compared with $725 million appropriated 
in fiscal 1953. This will provide for the expected increase of 165,000 
in the average number of reservists receiving drill pay during 1954 as 
compared with 1953, or an increase from an average of 608,000 in 
1953 to 773,000 in 1954. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


The industrial mobilization activities of the Department of Defense 
include (1) the maintenance of reserve industrial plants and tools; 
(2) engineering and management studies to improve manufacturing 
methods and to reduce the quantities of the scarce critical materials 
now being used, and (3) mobilization planning in conjunction with 
other agencies to provide an availability of industrial capacity which 
can be expanded to meet the requirements of total mobilization. 

Since the beginning of hostilities in Korea, the military procurement 
program has added to the mobilization base, and the need for addi- 
tional industrial mobilization activities has thereby been reduced. 
However, there are still deficiencies in our capacity to swing rapidly 
into fullseale production of the military items needed in wartime. 
These deficiencies have been highlighted in the recent report re ‘leased 
by the Vance committee, which undertook this work under the 
Director of the Office of Defense mobilization. 

A total of $577 million was therefore requested in the 1954 budget 
for industrial mobilization, including $500 million for a new appropri- 
ation ‘“‘Reserve tools and facilities.’”’ This $500 million represents the 
initial increment required to undertake a program of eliminating the 
more important gaps and deficiencies in the mobilization production 
base. The funds were planned for use in eliminating potential bottle- 
necks, particularly of the very long lead-time specialized tools and 
equipment. In addition, some part of the funds may be used to 
acquire and ‘“‘mothball’’ existing privately owned facilities, now en- 
gaged in production of potential “bottleneck components” of key 
military items, but which may be converted from military production 
and lost as part of the mobilization base because of the inability to 
keep the facilities producing military items once immediate require- 
ments have been met. 


ESTABLISHMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


The remainder of the budget request consists of $972 million for 
establishment-wide activities; $507 million of this amount covers the 
costs of operating certain joint activities in which all three military 
departments have an interest as well as certain joint schools and 
boards. A number of these activities are classified, and the military 
departments will include in their justifications to the committee 
necessary detail concerning the projects for which they are adminis- 
tratively responsible. 

Retired pay accounts for the other major segment of this category, 
amounting to $375 million compared with $355 million in 1953. 
Because of uncertainty as to the end of hostilities in Korea, $75 million 
has been requested for the costs of emergency civilian relief in Korea 
in 1954. The Department of Defense must plan to continue essential 
relief activities in Korea until the military situation permits the 
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United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency to assume this func- 
tion as provided by section 303 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
(Public Law 165, 82d Cong.), as amended. In addition, $75 million 
is being requested for contingencies, while $15 million was requested 
for the operation of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and its 
associated boards and agencies, such as the Research and Develop- 
ment Board and agencies of that kind. This is the same as the amount 


appropriated for the Office of the Secretary of Defense in 1953. 


OVERALL ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


The program of the Department of Defense, if carried out as con- 
templated when the budget was submitted, would involve the expen- 
diture of nearly $48 billion in fiscal year 1954. Of this, $19.8 billion 
would be spent for major procurement; $2.6 billion for military 
public works; and $25.6 billion for other operating costs. Expendi- 
tures for other operating costs are virtually identical with those 
expected in 1953, and reflect the relative stability in the size of the 
Armed Forces. 

Procurement expenditures were planned to reach their peak in 
fiscal year 1954, reflecting deliveries and payments stemming from the 
pe “ak in obligational authority granted in fiscal year 1952. The 
increase in military construction ‘expenditures over 1953 reflects the 
progress of the construction program started after the attack on Korea. 

There is a difference of $2.5 billion between Department of Defense 
estimate of expenditures in fiscal year 1954 and those shown in the 
January 1953 budget document. This difference in the estimates 
resulted from a difference of opinion as to the rate at which production 
would progress during fiscal year 1954. Production schedules were 
examined and checks were made with defense contractors, and based 
on this examination, the Department of Defense estimates of 1954 
expenditures were developed. In calculating these prospective 1954 
expenditures, the production schedules were discounted to take account 
of slippages, production difficulties, delays due to reprograming and 
the countless other day-by-day difficulties and deviations that make 
it impossible to ever forecast production with absolute precision or 
adhere exactly to planned production schedules. 

With these expenditures, and the $41.3 billion new obligational 
authority requested in the fiscal year 1954 budget, there would be an 
estimated total unexpended balance, to be carried over into fiscal 
year 1955, of $55.2 billion. The $12.5 billion carryover for other 
operating costs represents a normal year-end balance, and is broken 
down into the following categories: 


Billion 
Military personnel costs.________-_- ae a on as 90: ps nara ee 
Operation and maintenance____________- LA ee te oh Oya 
Reserve components_ __ pi ae Si eS BS. ALE IS oF 
Research and development__-_-__—_-_-_--- isp deb h das euiahsestess «dees x dal 1.6 
Other activities_ —— ‘ ; ahead da siveglupes + ESiuietsmebiets ae 


The $2.9 billion unexpe aded saliemale for military public works 
represents about 1 year’s forward financing, and would be increased 
by the amount of any additional funds provided for in any new authori- 
zation. 

Outstanding aircraft orders would account for $26.1 billion, or 
about two-thirds of the $39.8 billion unexpended balance for major 
procurement. This would be equivalent to 2% years ‘lead time 
financing at the projected 1954 expenditure rate. The unexpended 
balance for shipbuilding would amount to $2.4 billion, with $11.3 
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billion carryover of outstanding orders and funds programed for 
ammunition, guided missiles, electronics and other major equipment 
and weapons. At the projected 1954 rate of production, this would 
represent a little over a year’s lead time. 

In summary, therefore, the fiscal year 1954 budget, as prepared in 
December 1952, reflected the partial mobilization paulo’ upon 
which the military program has been based since the Communist 
attack on Korea. This budget was to contain the final major incre- 
ment of funds required to finance the military force buildup authorized 
in the fall of 1951, with future years’ budgets devoted largely to the 
costs of operating and maintaining the forces at approved levels, 
including the costs of replacement of obsolescent equipment and 
maintenance of an adequate production mobilization base. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. Were there some charts you were going to 
include with this statement? 


EXPENDITURES FOR LAST 3 YEARS 


Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir. I might show you just briefly the expen- 
diture picture for the last 3 years. [Referring to wall chart.] 

For the overall Department of Defense, here is a history of expen- 
ditures running from the summer of 1950. At that time expenditures 
were running about $225 million to $235 million per week. 

This [indicating] corresponds to the steel strike period and the 

‘ation period of last year and shows a dropoff right after July and 
yea Here is where it is running at the present time. The red 
line is the moving average. This is taken from Treasury records, and 
it varies sometimes from week to week. But here is the level at 
which it is running now. It was over $900 million at the end of last 
week. 

If we were now at a weekly rate of $850 million and ran along at 
this rate for the remainder of the fiscal year, total expenditures would 
have aggregated $44.1 billion. So we think $44.1 billion represents 
a pretty tight figure. 

ARMY EXPENDITURES 


There is a picture of Army expenditures (referring to another wall 
chart). Army expenditures are tied much more closely to strength 
than the other two. <A substantial part of their expenditures in the 
initial buildup period were for vehicles and things of that sort which 
came up quickly, but which have recently started downward. Ammu- 
nition expenditures, however, are now going up. 


NAVY EXPENDITURES 


In the case of the Navy, the Navy had some increase in strength 
during this period. A slightly increasing rate of expenditure—pri- 
marily for major procurement items—has been the pattern for almost 
the past year. 

Shipbuilding expenditures have been coming up, but for the most 
part any increase represents an increase in procurement of aircraft, 
other things in the Navy being rather steady. The budget estimates 
of fiscal year 1953 expenditures show a difference of $700 million be- 
tween the $10.9 billion shown in the budget document and the Navy’s 
own estimate of $11.6 billion. 


AIR FORCE EXPENDITURES 


This is a picture of the Air Force for 3 vears (referring to another 
wall chart). From here to here the strength of the Air Force changed 
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materially. Most of the increase in the last year has been in the 
production of aircraft. 
Mr. Forp. Could we see the Army chart again, please? 


ARMY EXPENDITURES 


Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for that one large jump up and the 
subsequent valleys? 

Mr. McNert. Well, I cannot account for all of it, but I can account 
for part of it. As of last spring, that was in March, they were not 
paying their bills too promptly, and I think they really caught up 
about 3 weeks of backlog in this period, because once they caught up 
they are on the level again. We were getting complaints in that 
period that people had to wait 30 to 90 days for their money. It is 
the only real explanation I can give. 

Mr. Forp. That valley is the steel strike? 

Mr. McNett. It corresponds with the steel strike period, July and 
sae: The Army was affected more by the strike than anybody 
eise. 

I have one more chart which might illustrate the method by which 
we approached the 1954 budget. 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


This represented the production schedule in the present budget of 
last year which was approved by this committee. This sharp drop 
here only lasted a short time. They were getting aircraft, but not 
accepting them. This indicates acceptance of the aircraft. 

Then the Navy submitted the 1954 budget request starting with 
actual production as of last July. Their plan proposed this rate of 
production. What was done was really picking up the difference 
between what they thought they could get last fall and what was 
considered by your committee as practicable last spring. We picked 
that up rather than create a peak in late 1954 and 1955. 

The budget before you represents this kind of picture. -All new air- 
craft were financed in the Navy program, but some of the older models 
were actually taken out of the production-program level presented in 
this picture. These differences represent $1,200,000,000 taken out 
of the Navy program. Because these aircraft would have a relatively 
short first-line service life, part of them were taken out. All the new- 
type aircraft the Navy could get were left in. 

Mr. McNet. The Navy agreed to this plan. This is illustrative 
of the type of consideration given to carryover money. We took 
money not utilized back in 1953 and prior years and, instead of asking 
for the full additional amount for 1954, these savings were applied 
against requirements to the extent of $1.2 billion this year for the one 
area alone. 

About 800 items were examined in this detail or greater detail in 
making up the 1954 budget. 

Mr. Miter. This is the general outline? 

Mr. McNetm. Yes. I think if I may say something off the record 
it may be helpful to the newer Members. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. McNen. Yes. 

(Discussion off t e record.) 


) 


D 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. WiGGLeswortH. You have given us this morning two tables. 
One is New Obligational Authority by Cost Category in President 
Truman’s Budget, and the other is New Obligational Authority by 
Major Cost Category with Prior-Year Comparisons. If there is no 
objection, we will insert those two tables in the record. 

(The tables are as follows:) 


New obligational authority by cost category, fiscal year 1954 (President’s (Truman) 
Budget) 
[Millions of dollars] 


Air Inter 
Cost category Total | Army | Navy Force |depart- 
mental 
I. Military personnel costs 11, 721 4, 734 3, 427 3, 560 
(a) Pay and allowances. 9,304 | 3,694 2, 754 2, 856 
(b) Subsistence 1, 441 587 427 27 
(c) Individual clothing 342 146 106 90 
(d) Transportation, permanent change of station 590 272 136 182 
(e) Other military personnel activities . 46 36 5 5 g 
II. Operation and maintenance ; 10, 368 3, 515 2, 650 4, 203 
(a) Troops and facilities (Army and Marine Corps) 1, 436 1, 288 148 
(b) Aircraft and facilities | 4,002 8 626 3, 368 
(c) Ships and facilities 941 14 927 
(dq) Armor, armament, ammunition and related 
facilities 213 92 121 ‘ 
(e) Servicewide facilities and depot system 2, 436 1, 447 565 424 
(f) Medical 363 194 82 87 
(g) Servicewide administration | 400 199 101 | 100 
(h) Servicewide finance 85 53 20 12 
(i) Recruiting and general servicewide training 492 219 60 213 
III. Major procurement and production costs 14, 245 2, 450 4, 356 7,439 
(a) Aircraft 8,319 151 2, 037 6,131 
(6) Ships and harbor craft 1, 056 1 1,055 
(c) Combat vehicles and artillery 373 267 106 
(d) Weapons 100 24 76 
(e) Ammunition and guided missiles 3, 131 1, 528 744 859 
(f) Electronics and communications | 686 225 148 313 
(g) Vehicles (noncombat) 253 115 53 85 
(h) Special training equipment -_.- 116 7 45 
(i) Railroad, construction, and materials handling equip- 
ment 120 49 65 6 
Expediting production 91 91 
IV. Acquisition and construction of real property 1 700 1 700 
V. Civilian components . 851 395 247 209 
(a) Military personnel costs 344 223 80 41 
(6) Operation and maintenance 379 132 104 143 
(c) Major procurement 66 25 3 10 
(d) Acquisition and construction of real prope rty 63 15 32 16 
VI. Research and development 1,778 502 589 627 60 
(a) Direct costs . 1, 575 475 503 537 60 
(b) Indirect costs. ; 203 | 27 86 90 
VIL. Industrial mobilization 5 : 577 50 21 6 500 
VIII. Establishmentwide activities baad ob hago 972 464 78 34 396 
(a) Retired pay _- ; - 375 375 
(b) Office of the Secretary of Defense _ - - 15 15 
(c) Inter-Service and Departmentwide projects... .-. 507 | 389 78 34 6 
Civilian relief in Korea _- tees ; 75 75 
Contingencies _-_-_-._-.-.-.-- ndbaeda Gane 75 75 
Total, new obligational authority a 41, 286 | 12,110 | 11,368 | 16,778 1, 031 


1 Includes only financing related to existing authorizations. Amount of financing required for new author- 
izations is still under study. 


Notgr.—Excludes permanent indefinite accounts and reappropriations. Amounts will not necessarily 
add to totals due to rounding. 
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OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY AND EXPENDITURES SINCE KOREA 


Mr. Wiac.ieswortn. I would like one other table if we can have 
it, and that is the substance of the first chart you showed us this 
morning in tabular form, so that we can put that in the record. 

Mr. McNEIL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. That table will show what would have reverted to 
the Treasury in each year? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 

Obligational authority and expenditures since Korea (as estimated December 1952, 
in billions of dollars)! 


Major Military Other 





Total procure public operat- 
ment works ing costs 

Unexpended balance, June 30, 1950 9.8 5.6 0.5 3.7 

Unobligated 8 6 

Unpaid obligations 9.0 5.0 3.7 
Plus new obligational authority, fiscal year 1951 +48. 2 +22, 8 23.0 
Equals total available for expenditure 58.0 28.4 26.7 
Less 

Fiscal year 1951 expenditures —19,8 —4.2 —.4 —15.2 

Fiseal year 1951 lapsed funds —.1 —.1 
Equals carryover June 30, 1951! 38.1 24.2 2.5 11.4 

Unobligated 3.5 2.3 1.2 

Unpaid obligations 34. 6 | 21.9 | 1.3 11.4 
Plus new obligational authority, fiscal year 1952 +60. 4 +29. 2 +4.0 +27.2 
Equals total available for expenditure 98. 5 53.4 6.5 38. 6 
Plus net transfers +.1 |. | +.1 
Less | 

Fiscal year 1952 expenditures : —39.0 —11.0 | —1.8 —26.2 

Fiscal year 1952 lapsed funds —.3 ; —.3 
Equals carryover June 30, 1952 59. 3 42.4 4.7 12.2 

Unobligated 7.1 3.5 3.1 5 

Unpaid obligations 52.2 38.9 1.6 11.7 
Plus new obligational authority, fiscal year 1953 +47.0 +19.8 +2.3 +24.9 
Equals total available for expenditure g 106. 3 62.2 7.0 | 37.1 
Plus net transfers ; +.4 mw 1st 
Less 

Fiscal year 1953 expenditures —44.1 —16.3 | —2.2 — 25.6 

Fiscal year 1953 lapsed funds —.3 | —.1 
Equals carryover June 30, 1953 62.3 45.6 4.8 11.9 
Plus new obligational authority, fiscal year 1954 +41.3 +14.2 +.7 +26. 4 
Equals total available for expenditure 103. 6 59.8 5.5 38.3 
Less 

Fiscal year 1954 expenditures i —48.0 —19.8 —2.6 — 25. 6 

Fiscal year 1954 lapsed funds - -.2 }.... -.2 
Equals carryover June 30, 1954 ‘ wg 55.2 39.8 | 2.9 12.5 


! Data for fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 were estimated based on information available in December 
1952. Estimated lapses and transfers were based on the assumption that permission would be granted to 
the Department of Defense to meet part of the fiscal year 1953 costs of the military pay raise, mustcring-out 
pay and combat duty pay by the use of the unobligated balaness of fiscal year 1952 and prior year funds 
which would otherwise lapse and revert to the Treasury. The estimates for’fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 
1954 are subject to change to reflect later fiscal information and the results of the current review of the fisca 1 
year 1954 budget. 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. The budget as presented by President Tru- 
man calls for appropriations of approximately $41.3 billion, and, as 
has been pointed out, contemplates the expenditure, pooeaey the 


Bureau of the Budget, of $45.5 billion, and according to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, of $48 billion. 
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If it turns out to be $48 billion, that would have the overall effect 
of increasing the estimated budgetary deficit by $2.5 billion. 

I note as a matter of history that last year the estimated expendi- 
ture for the fiscal year 1953 at this stage of the game by the Depart- 
ment of Defense was $51 billion, and by the Bureau of the Budget 
was $41.5 billion, and apparently it actually will turn out to be about 
$44.1 billion, about $2 billion below the ceiling suggested by the House. 


KOREAN COMBAT COSTS IN ESTIMATE 


I understand that there is nothing in the budget before us for Korea 
except for ammunition on a 6-month basis. Is that correct? 

Mr. McNett. The markup was on the assumption that nothing 
would be included, but actually in the estimates certain items were 
not reduced as much as they might have been, because one of the 
points I think we all have to remember is that everything used in 
Korea has to be in stock in order to be able to be used next month. 
It cannot just be on order. 

It was planned that, as had been the — in the previous years, 
when you got closer to the end of the year you would balance out the 
requirements. The record will show that Korea supplementals have 
had to include only limited sums to balance out shortages, which 
indicates two things: First, an effort being made during the year 
properly to utilize funds made available; and second, that no matter 
how carefully you do it, there do get into the estimates of requirements 
of end items, quantities somewhat above the bare minimum you later 
find you could have gotten along with. With people fighting in Korea, 
you do not consider the lowest possible combat consumption estimate. 
You would not dare. Therefore, when you come to the end of the 
year you might find we have budgeted for more end items than were 
actually consumed in Korea in any particular year. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. Do you mean there is some leeway in the 
1954 budget for expenses in Korea over and above ammunition? 

Mr. McNem. Not specifically or intentionally included. I would 
like to give a good illustration off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNett. Unquestionably, in the review in February and in 
March, we will find in taking a reading of what actually has been con- 
sumed up through February 1 or March 1, that there are adjustments 
to be made. Perhaps some items have been consumed in excess of the 
amount we budgeted for, and I am sure we will find some items 
financed beyond June 30 at combat consumption rates. 

Mr. Wiae.esworth. There is nothing here for atomic energy. 
That is all in the independent offices appropriation bill? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Is there anything else that is not included 
in the Truman Budget? 

Mr. McNen. Of course the stockpiling of raw materials, and so 
forth, is budgeted by GSA. As to atomic energy, there are certain 
costs in the atomic field that are included in our budget, but they will 
be identified during the course of your hearings. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Under present plans, when will the state of 
readiness be arrived at? You may answer that off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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MACHINE-TOOL PRODUCTION 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. What can you tell us as to rate of progress? 
For instance, has the machine-tool bottleneck been eliminated? 

Mr. McNem. Yes. Speaking broadly, there are a few tools that 
they are still short on, or which are troublesome. When a new item 
goes into production, we have requests for emergency procurement 
on some tools. At the present rate of production, however, on 
normal tools, I would say there is no real problem. In fact, one of 
the problems from the point of view of the tool industry is that future 
orders have dropped off too much. 


Faciuities PRoGRAM 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. How about the facilities program? 

Mr. McNett. The facilities program has largely been completed 
for this limited or partial mobilization concept. There are gaps yet 
to be filled. In ammunition requirements on a total war require- 
ment basis, there are still some facilities that will be asked for. 


PLANE PRODUCTION 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. You have told us about the tank picture. 
What can you tell us about the plane situation? 

Mr. McNei. Plane production is running currently about 900 
per month. : 

Mr. Miter. Is that on or off the record? 

Mr. McNeiv. It can be on the record because that has been 
published. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Does that production number relate to all branches? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. Production for the most part in this period has 
been confined to combat types. There have been some trainers, but 
not light trainers. By far the biggest proportion, as contrasted to 
World War IT, has been in combat-type ships. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this 900 include all services? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. Is that up to schedule, or have we fallen 
behind? 

Mr. McNew. It depends on what schedule we are talking about. 
If we are talking about the 1951, or early 1952 schedule, we are behind. 
If we are talking about the schedule of last summer and fall, we are 
almost on schedule. But that, again, is a general statement. By 
types and models, there are some coming right on the nose; slightly 
ahead, perhaps, in two or three types; and other types are still having 
problems in getting production. 


MopsiLizATION RESERVES OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiacieswortH. What is the status of the mobilization 
reserve? 

Mr. McNet. Of equipment? 

Mr. WiGGLeswortn. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. That is a difficult question to answer simply. In 
rolling stock, or vehicles, all services, speaking generally, have their 
initial equipment. In the case of the Army, there is some in addition 
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that would be available for issue for units if they had to be mobilized 
now. 

In the case of electronic materiel, which is one of the big areas 
here, there is sufficient on hand to carry the forces at the moment, 
but much of the equipment has not been produced or delivered since 
the orders were placed. The slowest single field we have is electronics. 
That is not entirely the fault of the electronics industry. It is due 
to the fact changes in design have been made during production 
which have not permitted manufacturers to meet initial schedules. 


PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION 


In the case of ammunition, generally, mobilization reserves are 
coming along, although the situation varies for the individual rounds. 
For several critical rounds increased production must be achieved. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNett. During the three fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
a total of $9 billion has been appropriated for the procurement of 
ammunition. ‘lhe Army received $5.5 billion for ammunition during 
this period, while the Navy received $2 billion and the Air Force $1.5 
billion. Because of slippages in certain other programs, additional 
ammunition requirements have been met without requesting addi- 
tional appropriations. 

Mr. WiegGLeswortu. Will you tell us either on or off the record 
whether there are any major items in our program in which we are 
behind our estimates. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. McNetu. On spare parts, while you can always find items 
which will be short, generally I think the levels are adequate or at 
least are on order, to carry us forward. 


Reserves or Sorr Goops 


As to reserves of soft goods, we have tried not to store huge quan- 
tities. That was one of the urges that we tried to resist in 1951 and 
early 1952. In 2 or 3 cases we probably did not get hold of it in time 
but, for the most part, we have not stored huge quantities of soft goods. 

A good example was passenger cars. I think you people probably 
know that there have been very few passenger cars purchased since 
July 1951. We felt that if war did come, they could take my car or 
yours, or they could get them and therefore that was not an item that 
we wanted to store. Starting from that point, we have tried on 
commercial trucks not to build up war reserves. When you get to 
the 24-ton military-type truck, we have financed and procured some 
reserves’ not a year’s reserve, but it will run about 30 percent of the 
first year’s mobilization requirement. We are slowing down the 
delivery of even that amount. 

When you get to the 6-by-6 5-ton truck, which is a tougher one 
to build, because of difficulty with axles and transmissions, the 
percentage ran higher as to the goal for mobilization. And as you 
increased the difficulty of procuring the item and got further and 
further away from commercial items, we have tried to increase the 
percentage of the first year’s war reserve that would be financed or 
procured, 
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Mr. Mititer. What about bulldozers? Is that in the same category? 

Mr. McNett. In that item, application of the principle is not in 
is not in terms of percentages. The Navy, in what is known as 
advance-base components, will have enough to establish the base if 
they had to move. But we are not storing huge quantities of bull- 
dozers or items of that kind. 

Mr, Chairman, I shall try to smooth this record up to give a fairly 
good picture of the reserve levels and where they are heade d. 

Mr. Miuuer. | would like you to go one step further, if you can. 
Somebody here the other day gave us a picture as to the point they 
thought the general reserve had reached, or would during the fiscal 
year, and, as I remember, it was approximately 60 percent of what 
initial planning had called for. I believe that was the figure we got 
a few weeks ago. At any rate, it has apparently been increased over 
the last 2 or 3 fiscal years and | was wondering to what extent you 
would expect to add to the general level of reserves during the coming 
fiscal year? 

Mr. McNem. If all of the material were delivered that has been 
financed and requested here, you would probably have the dollar 
equivalet of 60 percent of the first year’s war requirements. Ac- 
tually, that would be misleading, because if all that material were 
delivered, we would have essentially the first year’s mobilization re- 
quirement for tanks. We would have half of that for the military- 
type truck; one-third of it for the military-type truck that was easier 
to produce; 5 or 10 percent of the heavier commercial-type truck. 
In clothing, you would have enough to outfit incoming military per- 
sonnel perhaps for 4% months if you had the cloth and 9 months 
starting from scratch. 

As to spare parts say for aircraft, it would be about 7% months on 
hand. It is very difficult to tell because this time we have tried not 
to buy the easy-to-get items. In other words, it has not been an 
across-the-board mobilization approach on every item. 

Mr. Mriuter. Do you not have a program that provides for a 
leveling-off period, as you explained to us in connection with tank 
construction? I am referring to an overall program that would level 
off, waiting for M-day, if there ever is an M-day, so that you would 
finally have stores to the extent necessary in advance of an actual 
emergency? What I am curious to know is how near that goal would 
you be at the present time? Obviously it would be different as to 
each different type of item 

Mr. McNett. Just speaking generally, for the first year it would be 
one-third generally across the board. 

Mr. Miter. You are about one-third stocked up? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. We are in better shape than the one-third 
would measure, because we have placed emphasis on those things that 
are difficult to get. 

Mr. Mruier. What would be your aim by the time we reached the 
plateau of readiness? 

Mr. McNer. What would be the cost of the military machine, 
you mean? 

Mr. Mititer. No. What would be the aim for a reserve of soft 
materials that you feel you ought to shoot at? Would it be for 
one-third of a year or half a year? 
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Mr. MecNei. The present goal is to take the first year’s mobiliza- 
tion requirements, deduct what you could produce in that year and 
the balance would be the objective. 

Mr. Minter. That would include ammunition and everything else? 

Mr. McNeuw. Yes. 

Mr. Miiuer. How near to that level have you gotten as an average 
as of this time? 

Mr. MeNet.. Leaving out aircraft, of which we are not buying 
reserves, something in excess of one-third. That answer is general, 
however, and unless examined item by item would perhaps give a 
misleading picture. 


Tuursbay, Fesprvuary 26, 1953. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 1953-54 


Mr. Wieciesworts. The committee will come to order. Mr. 
Secretary, I would like to go back for a few minutes to the figures which 
you gave us in your initial chart yesterday on unexpended balances, 
just to try to pull the more recent figures together, as I understand 
them. 

From the expenditure angle you tell us that on June 30, 1952, there 
was a carryover of $59.3 billion. To that we add $47 billion, roughly, 
made available in respect to the current fiscal year, giving an overall 
total of $106.3 billion available for the fiscal year 1953. You estimate 
$44.1 billion of expenditure in the current year, leaving a carryover 
as of June 30, next, of $62.3 billion. If we should add the full en 
of the request in the Truman budget for the fiscal year 1954 of $41.: 
billion, that would give you a total of $103.6 billion available for 19! 54 
from which we deduct either $48 billion, your figure, or $45.5 billion, 
President Truman’s figure, and leaving a carryover as of June 30, 
1954, of either $55.2 billion or $57.7 billion. 

Is that correct from the expe sedition angle? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir; or somewhere in between those 
two figures, because all forecasts are at best guesses. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCEs, 1953-54 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. From the obligation angle, on June 30, 1952, 
of the $59.3 billion how much was unobligated? 

Mr. McNett. The unobligated carryover into fiscal year 1953 was 
$7,085 million; and of that $2,599 million was Army ; $1,090 million 
Navy; and $3,396 million Air Force. This carryover excludes $360 
million of unobligated funds which expired as of June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Miuuer. That was at the end of the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; June 30. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. If we add to that $7,100 million the $47 
billion, roughtly, of appropriation for the current fiscal year, that 
would give you $54.1 billion thet could be obligated during the current 
fiscal year? ‘ 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. How much do you anticipate obligating in 
the current fiscal year? Do you have an exact figure for the first 
6 months? 

31393—53—pt. 1—_—-6 
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Mr. McNetx. $26,092 million for the current direct appropriations. 

Mr. Wice.Lesworrtn. For 6 months? 

Mr. McNett. For the first 6 months. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. If we call it $26.1 billion; at the same rate 
that would be about $52.2 billion for the year. Will it run that much? 

Mr. McNett. We had estimated that there would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $3.9 billion unobligated on June 30, 1953, if the $1.2 billion 
requested of the House in the fiscal year 1953 second supplemental 
were appropriated. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. That would leave $3.9 billion unobligated as 
of June 30, 1953, to which if we add the $41.3 billion of appropriations 
requested under the Truman budget for the fiscal year 1954 we come up 
with something like $45.2 billion available for obligation in the fiscal 
year 1954. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. However, the $3.9 billion estimated 
unobligated balance is subject to change, based on the budget review 
that is now under way and because of the decision to require us to 
absorb the $1.2 billion requested in the supplemental. 

Mr. WiacLeswortnH. In other words, it would bring it up to 
approximately $45 billion available for obligation as of June 30, next, 
during the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. As compared to $54.1 billion available for 
obligation one year earlier. 


EXPENDITURES, 1952-54 


Mr. Wiac.ieswortn. I would like to have a table that will show 
in respect to expenditures or estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1953 in one column and fiscal year 1954 in another column, the 
amount required for existing obligations, the anount required for 
expenses of current operation, and the amount required for further 
long-lead-time obligations which exceed the respective fiscal years. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Expenditure of funds available during fiscal years 1952-54 


[As estimated December 1952, in billions of dollars] 


li lt ee Amount spent during fiscal | Unex- 
Funds made available year 1952-54 pended 
ij ‘ Lapses | balance 
and | carried 
trans- into 
Fiscal year Amount | Total | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 fers = 
| 1955 
. shes cnonbertnteetiten 
Fiseal year 1951 and prior-year funds carried 
into fiscal year 1952 38. 1 34.0) 18.8) 114 3.8 0.4 | 3.7 
Fiscal year 1952 60. 4 48.7 | 20.2 | 12.6 | 15.8 }.-. =e) 11.7 
Fiscal year 1953 47.0 29. 2 20. 1 2 —_ 17.8 
Fiscal year 1954 Budget request ; 41.3 19.3 19.3 | 22.0 
Total 186. 8 131.2 | 39.0 | 44.1 | 48.0 -4 55. 2 


As shown above, approximately $20 billion is spent during the first year of 
availability of funds. Virtually all the first-year expenditures represent the costs 
of military and civilian pay, transportation, utilities, and other day-to-day 
operating costs of the Military Establishment. Approximately two-thirds of the 
unexpended balance remaining at the end of the first year is spent during the 
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following 2 years, reflecting payment for the remainder of the day-to-day operat- 
ing costs not paid during the first year as well as expenditures to cover military 
public works put in place and major procurement delive ries The remaining funds 
cover payments due for outstanding contracts for long les ad-time major procure 

ment items and military public works, and are largely spent during the following 
2 years (fourth and fifth years of expenditure availability), with some residual 
amounts for aircraft and ships not spent until the sixth year of availability. 


Leap Time Errect oN REeFuNDING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. On the matter of lead time, I suppose there is 
no average lead time that you can use; it has got to be by commodity? 

Mr. McNett. By commodity, sir. In effect there is even a break- 
down of the commodity so that on electronics, for example, there are 
certain items that would have a normal lead time and some that would 
be extremely long. The more a certain type of vehicle resembles a 
commercial-type vehicle, the shorter the lead time while the more it 
has certain military specifications, the longer the lead time. 

By examining in Office of the Secretary of Defense, about 800 major 
items which took up a very large proportion of the total money, we got 
a feel of the lead time effect on the funding requirements. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. What is the longest lead time required? 

Mr. McNett. I would say the large carrier. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. And how many years will that take? 

Mr. McNem. The ship can probably be launched in 4 years, com- 
missioned in the fifth year and corrective action taken in the sixth 
year on the defects found as a result of the shakedown cruise. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. What is the lead time required for a heavy 
bomber? 

Mr. McNett. Probably 30 months would be an average, although 
some of them will run 3 years or slightly more. Once they are in 
production, such as the B—47, probably it would drop to 26 or 27 
months. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. What can you say with respect to that in the 
electronics field? 

Mr. McNett. The electronics field has been one of the most difficult 
for us to examine and interpret intelligently. Actually the lead times 
which we expected would run 15 to 22 months have run to 2 years and 
in some items 3 and 4 years. There are a number of reasons for that. 
Some of the items were placed on order before the production mode! 
had been worked out and decided upon. ‘That was done in order t« 
prevent buying the type equipment which was in production u 
1948-50, but which today is considered obsolescent. We did not 
want to buy obsolescent equipment and we tried to buy something 
that reflected the latest development of the art. 

Now, when they attempted to put the newer items in production 
it took some months to firm up the exact specifications of the item 
and by that time another development may have shown some promise 
and the production would have been slowed down or halted or not 
started in order to be able to incorporate that new development. 

There were many items we expected to get within 2 years after 
the orders were placed in 1951. Some of them have not been delivered 
in 3 years and will not be delivered, in some instances, until next year. 
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Mr. Garvock. In the preparation of the 1954 budget, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is one area where we dealt with it almost exclusively on the 
basis of dollars required for financing and did not examine into the 
requirements. The requirements are so much in excess of the ability 
to produce that we simply reviewed the program on a basis of what 
success they had had in obligating the money, in spending the money, 
and on how much it was likely that they would need to proceed with 
in the next year. 

You will find very substantial reductions for electronics in all three 
services as compared to the funds provided last year. We thought 
we ought to get production and delivery on what had already been 
financed before we started on a new series. 

Another thing we have done, as Mr. McNeil has said, is to go back 
over the old contracts where they now have a better gadget, and cancel 
those contracts and put the money that was thus made available 
against the requirement for new equipment. This method reduces 
the requirement for additional financing. 

So you will find a rather substantial reduction in the budget com- 
pared with the other 2 years for electronics. 

Mr. Miter. In that field do you find places where they have not 
only improved the models but the new models save in cost so that 
as the designs are developed the initial costs are sometimes reduced 
in the final drive; or are the improvements always more expensive? 

Mr. McNett. If you just took it across the board I would say 
that the technical improvements generally result in increased cost 
of the item. 

Mr. Miuter. Those are not offset with production improvements? 

Mr. McNet. To a degree, yes; in some instances where the thing 
is relatively stable, and you get into production, the cost does come 
down. But on the average I would say, particularly in the field of 
electronics—and it would apply to aircraft as a whole—that the 
changes result in an increased cost per item. 


OVERFINANCING 


Mr. WicLeswortuH. You told us yesterday that there was no over- 
financing in respect to tanks. There is, however, some overfinancing 
in respect to other items on the basis of the present estimates; as I 
understand it, with respect to the required lead time? 

Mr. McNett. I regret if I gave the impression that tanks could not 
be considered overfinanced. Actually, on the basis of the planned 
schedule that was indicated by the chart yesterday with respect to 
1953 financing, we now find that tanks were what might be called 
overfinanced last year. 

Now, when considering 1954 and also on the assumption that the 
production schedule would be carried out, the tanks would not be 
overfinanced through the 1954 financing period. However, the 
schedule that was indicated in that chart as of November and which 
was expected in November, has not been achieved in the 2- or 3-month 
period following November, principally because of continuation of the 
strike that was mentioned. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. That is true of other items also, is it not? 

Mr. McNett. To some degree, sir; but, to complete the tank 
picture we now find on examination in February and March that the 
tank picture has changed somewhat from the best judgment that 


could be applied in November, because of the slippage in that one 
plant. So, to that extent, you might say the tanks are now financed 
for a 3-month longer period than we thought they would be in Novem- 
per. 

Now, with respect to other items which you included in your 
question, an examination of the long list of items, one by one, will 
unquestionably show some items that are financed for longer than 
would be considered a normal lead time for the item. 

A question of judgment arises as to whether, if the item is eventually 
needed or is needed in the next 2 or 3 years, the tail end of a contract 
should be canceled and the funds applied to some other needed item 
or taken out altogether? Or should that contract be continued 
throughout its longer-than-necessary lead time and take it as a credit 
against a 1955 request? It is a matter of judgment, I think, item by 
item. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I agree; and I think the committee would 
like a picture of the situation and perhaps it could be presented in 
tabular form so that we can have the facts as a basis for judgment, 

In other words, can you give us a table now that will show those 
items which are overfinanced beyond essential lead time and the 
extent of that overfinancing in each instance? 

Mr. McNetu. That is one of the points that is being emphasized 
right now and will be emphasized for the next month in this re-review 
called for by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget in Mr. Dodge’s 
letter of February 3. 

The major items, taking a substantial percentage of the procure- 
ment money, will be identified very much as we identified the tank 
problem last November, which will be redone now in the light of 
today’s knowledge. If it is agreeable to the committee, we will note 
items examined in that way and prepare and submit a list during the 
course of these hearings. 

Mr. Wice_eswortx. You would rather submit that later than 
now? 

Mr. McNett. I believe it would be much more meaningful than it 
is now, because the problem will be emphasized by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Secretaries when they submit their proposals after their 
review, and in the examination with the Secretary of Defense in 
March. That is one of the main points that is going to be emphasized 
and we will have them identified on a considerable number of major 
items. 

CARRYOVER IN MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Mr. WieGLeswortH. Can you give us just two overall figures which 
will show moneywise the present estimates as to fiscal 1953 and as to 
fiscal 1954? 

Mr. McNet. Overall, I believe at the 1953 rate of expenditure, the 
carryover in major procurement is equivalent to 2% years’ funding. 

Mr. Wiecitesworta. Two and three-quarter years’ funding? 

Mr. McNett. At the 1953 rate of expenditure. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortnH. On the basis of the 1953 rate of expenditure. 

Mr. McNert. With respect to the majdér procurement portion of 
the carryover I think that about 60 percent of it would be aircraft, 
amounting to $26.8 billion carryover on June 30. That would repre- 
sent outstanding orders for aircraft. 

Mr. Hruska. That is June 30 of this year? 
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Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. Shipbuilding would represent $2.5 billion 
and the remaining $16.3 billion of the unexpended balance would 
represent the outstanding orders for ammunition, guided missiles, 
tanks, electronics, and other major items of equipment and weapons. 

Mr. Gartock. Electronics would be about 40 percent of that total. 

Mr. McNeiu. Forty percent of the $16.3 billion. 

Mr. Miuier. Is there any appreciable item in there for artillery 
or are we pretty well caught up on that? 

Mr. McNeix. Percentagewise the total is not large for guns. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortn. In other words, on that basis, the overall 
figure would be about $44.8 billion? 

Mr. McNett. $45.6 billion. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. That is not overfinancing? 

Mr. McNet. No, sir; that is just a breakdown of the total carry- 
over for major procurement. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. In other words, 2% years’ funding on the 
basis of the 1953 expenditure rate is $45.6 billion? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How much of that is overfinancing in terms 
of essential lead time? 

Mr. McNett. I do not believe, sir, I can give you a good answer 
to that question until later in the course of your hearings, after we 
have had this rereview, item by item. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That will be furnished later during the course 
of the hearings? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. This morning I talked to two of the men 
whom you have on your team down there, Mr. Shipway and Mr. 
Egan, on this problem of how to approach it. Mr. Shipway has not 
as yet made any analysis of it item by item. What he has done is to 
go through the various types or categories of items to get a feel in 
terms of the carryover by months. Those that did not look right 
would be the subject of more intensive examination first. He was 
trying to formulate this approach and get it in shape. He said he 
would be back in town Tuesday at which time I told him that we 
would gladly sit down with him and jointly work out the best way to 
attack this problem so that he would understand it and so that it 
would be helpful to us as well. We would like to have financing on 
just as sound a basis as we can get it. When we come to items which 
are not coming through as quickly as was figured, we would apply good 
judgment as to whether that should be pulled back or left to run for 
the longer period. 

But one of the keys to this, of course, is the question, ‘““Do you need 
the item in this period ahead?” If you need the item, then you apply 
judgment as to what is best if the contracts have already been placed 
against the funds. If you do not need the item, then we ought to 
cancel the contract as quickly as we can. But it largely gets back to 
an examination of, ‘Do you need the item, and when do you have to 
have it?” 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE FUNDS 


Mr. WiaeieswortsH. There is another point that I was not clear 
about yesterday and I want to ask you a question or two about it. 
That is the military assistance funds picture. 

You indicated, as I understood it, that a portion of the MDAP 
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funds that had been appropriated for MDAP purposes had, in fact, 
been utilized for tank and perhaps other requirements. 

Mr. McNett. I did not mean to give quite that impression, sir. 
We have tried to handle the procurement of tanks for the Army and 
the Marine Corps and military assistance as a single procurement item, 
because it is the gross amount that you want to produce. The funds 
would come from Department of Defense funds and from military 
assistance. If we are to keep the tank line running, it will require 
funds from one or both sources. It was intended to show that instead 
of asking for additional funds in the Department of Defense to keep 
the tank line running, the funds military assistance had earmarked 
for tanks were taken into consideration to keep that line running. 

Mr. WiccGLeswortn. That does not mean that funds made available 
for MDAP are in any other sense in this picture that we are talking 
about, or the figures that have been given? 

Mr. McNei. No, sir. Mailitary-assistance expenditures were not 
included in any figures we gave you yesterday. 

Mr. Wiccieswortx. MDAP funds cannot be drawn upon for our 
own use; it is only in considering whether some sum is necessary to 
keep essential facilities in operation that they come into consideration? 

Mr. McNett. Right. And, of course, we would not use military- 
assistance funds just to keep a plant in operation. It would depend 
upon whether the item was needed for delivery and then we would take 
into consideration the financing of the contract. 

I think, sir, if we may at this point go off the record in connection 
with something that does not directly enter into the Department of 
Defense presentation but is a real problem facing Congress, I think it 
would be helpful. It is a very serious problem and there are a lot of 
dollars concerned in it. This subcommittee does not handle the 
appropriation for it, although the Appropriations Committee as a 
whole does, but I think we might pose the problem, if you would like 
it in connection with MSA. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. We should be glad to have you do that. 

(Statement off the record.) 


AVAILABILITY OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Wiaateswortu. Now, Mr. Secretary, there are several other 
things that I would like to ask you about. 

Does the Department of De fense have certain foreign currencies 
that are available to it over and above the dollars that we have been 
talking about? 

Mr. McNet. In the current year we have had goods and services 
made available principally by the Germans and Japanese, and i 
approximately the same amounts the committee was advised last 
spring during the hearings. 

Mr. Wica.teswortn. | wish that you would furnish for the record, 
if you will, a table that will show the sources of any foreign currencies 
that are available and the length of time during which “the *"y will be 
available, with the overall amounts that were utilized in 1953 and the 
amounts you anticipate using in 1954. 

Mr. McNet. We do not have the German currencies in that form. 
They are not turned over to us. The orders are placed by the com- 
mander in chief, Europe. Within the German budget limit the 
orders are placed, the bills are approved, and the Germans pay the 
bills. We do not have the marks in our possession. 
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Mr. Wiecieswortu. Are those not payable in respect to specified 
types of activities? You know that you are going to have certain 
activities that will cost so many dollars, and that they are to be paid 
for by the Germans, do you not? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, but we do not have carryover funds in the same 
way because we do not have the cash. For example, take the coal 
General Handy has ordered for the heating of some buildings at 
Heidelberg and Frankfurt. When delivered General Handy indicates 
acceptance of X tons. The bill then goes to the Germans, who pay 
the bill directly from their own economy. We do not have the marks. 
So, in effect, that is providing goods and services of value. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. I wish that you would give us a table for the 
record conforming as nearly as you can to what I have suggested. 

Mr. McNett. I will do that, sir. I just want to point out that the 
problem is not the same with goods and services as it is when the 
actual funds are turned over to us and we obligate them. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Availability of foreign currencies during fiscal year 1953 acquired without payment 
of United States dollars 


CONTRIBUTED CURRENCIES 


Acquisitions, | Anticipated 


Balance on Total avail- 








. . July 1, to acquisitions, | oh), ac. 
Country — December Jan, 1 to June able, oy 
— 31, 1952 30, 1953 op hes 
Belgium 84, 325 298, 468 182, 971 565, 764 
Denmark ‘ 99, 854 107, 966 76, 252 284, 072 
France ; 126, 337 457, 956 609, 382 1, 193, 675 
Indochina : 14, 985 183, 105 446, 635 644, 725 
Indonesia 3, 262 18, 077 or 21, 339 
Italy : bod 46, 932 192, 000 392, 960 631, 892 
Netherlands. _...___- : ee 70, 074 150, 395 19, 221 | 239, 690 
Norway 67, 868 141, 556 161, 213 370, 637 
Portugal J ‘a ‘ sad 110, 754 131, 119 157, 915 | 399, 788 
Thailand 49, 174 151, 336 128, 534 329, 044 
United Kingdom 7, 513 242, 889 90, 000 | 340, 402 
American Republics:' | 
Brazil 95, 486 | 95, 486 
Chile ‘ lle ki 59, 448 59, 448 
Columbia ee oem 41, 409 | 41, 409 
Cuba L Dis coded Graleive ; 3, 022 3, 022 
Dominican Republic do vhebddebadidaboe Mclwahoh hiteddaledhiels 44, 772 | 44, 772 
Ecuador eo i decent 2, 379 | 2, 379 
Peru : . uiptratttlsanaitell stdantapltiall im ctpiabse Meet dabei 42, 277 | 42,277 
Uruguay duthoo hee 29, 857 | 29, 857 
Total , : "681, 078 "2, 074, 967 2, 583, 733. | 5, 339, 678 


COUNTERPART FUNDS 


France 106, 180 378,421 | 1, 650, 883 | 2, 135, 484 
Germany tits Si 0 125, 952 179, 951 | 305, 903 
Greece___..._. 500, 630 1,000,000 |... 1, 500, 630 
Italy eo ; 1 0 764, 000 46, 000 | 810, 000 
Netherlands ; 0} 229, 175 79, 582 308, 757 
Norway 0 572, 058 | 6, 031 | 578, 089 
Turkey Fats tla 303,214 | 1,900,000 | —2, 500, 000 | 4, 708, 214 
U nited Kingdom. . . 206, 154 | 326, 685 | 532, 839 
Yugoslavia. Sh SS Gaps gbdd~ sed aie 19, 716 | 37, 667 40, 000 97, 383 

Total.____- 552k GSTs rit 920,740 | 5,213,497 | 4,829,132 10, 972, 299 


1 Negotiations pending. 
Note.—All acquisitions represent transfers of foreign currencies from other Government agencies. 


Contributed currencies.—Local currency contributed by foreign governments pursuant to agreements 
entered into between the United States and foreign governments concerning mutual assistance, available 
for use for administrative expenses of the United States incident to operations under the agreements. 


Counter part funds.—Local currency created by sec. 115 (b) (6) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended, and deposited with the United States for foreign governments; made available by supple- 
mentary or amendatory acts for administrative expenses of the United States. 
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Estimated foreign credits available for obligation without purchase by Department of 
Defense during fiscal year 1953 (as estimated in fiscal year 1954 budget submitted 
to the Congress on Jan. 9, 1958) 


Source of credits 


Appropriations involved in comparative transfers . 
ppropriat para ransters German 


Japanese yen 
I ‘ occupation 


ee support 
Army ; 
Military personnel 274, 300 $4, 223, 159 
Maintenance and operations_.-- 115, 204, 452 455, 827, 193 
Total. ’ . 115, 568, 752 460, 050, 352 
Navy: 
Aircraft and facilities 1, 440, 000 
Ships and facilities 6, 673, 000 
Medical care 425, 000 
Service-wide supply and finance 256, 000 
Service-wide operations 533, 000 
Total 9, 327, 000 
Air Force: Maintenance and operations 30, 506, 000 61, 704, 000 
Grand total, Department of Defense 155, 401, 752 521, 754, 352 


EXPENDITURES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. WieeiesworrH. You gave us an expenditure figure of $900 
milliona week. That is for what? 

Mr. McNeru. Expenditures of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Of all kinds? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. I would like to have that broken down in a 
table as to major procurement, soft goods procurement, military 
public works and other expenditure as of now and as of the end of 
the fiscal year, as of December 31, 1953, and as of June 30, 1954, under 
the expenditure per week estimated on those dates. 

Mr. McNett. I think we could give you that information on the 
basis of quarterly expenditures. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Actual and estimated expenditures of the Department of Defense. fiscal years 1951—54 


[As estin ated December 1952, in billions of dollars] 


Other 


Major pro- | Construc- operating 


Total 


curement tion expenses 
Fiscal year 1951 
First quarter 3.2 0.8 (‘) 2.4 
Second quarter 4.1 8 0.1 3.2 
Third quarter 5.4 1.3 | 4.0 
Fourth quarter 7.1 1.3 2 5.6 
Total 19.8 4.2 4 15.2 
Fiscal year 1952 
First quarter 8.1 1.8 .4 5.9 
Second quarter 9.5 2.2 5 6.8 
Third quarter 10. 1 2.9 .4 6.8 
Fourth quarter 11.3 4.1 5 6.7 
Total 39.0 11.0 1.8 26. 2 
Fiscal year 1953 | 
First quarter 10.0 3.5 5 6.0 
Second quarter 10.9 4.5 -5 5.9 
Third quarter 11.1 3.7 .6 6.8 
Fourth quarter 2.1 4.6 -6 | 6.9 
Total 44.1 16.3 2.2 25. 6 
Fiscal year 1954 
First quarter 11.3 4.6 a 6.0 
Second quarter 12.1 5.0 7 6.4 
Third quarter 12.2 5.0 6 6.6 
Fourth quarter 12.4 5.2 6 6.6 
rotal 48.0 19.8 2. 6 25.6 
1 Less than $50 million 


CONTRACTS 
CANCELLATION CLAUSES 


Mr. Wiee.teswortH. Very well. Now, I would like to ask you a 
question or two about contracts under which you operate. All 
contracts for procurement, as I understand it, clude a cancellation 
clause; do they not? 

Mr. McNein. Yes. 

Mr. WicecieswortH. And under what conditions is concellation in 
order? 

Mr. McNetu. Well, generally the clause will provide for cancella- 
tion at the convenience of the Government, but the contractor would 
be entitled to settlement very much on the same terms as the contracts 
were settled at the conclusion of World War II, which was for the 
costs incurred and a reasonable profit on the work he had done up 
to that period. 


ALTERATION OF RATE OF DELIVERIES 


Mr. WiacieswortH. What is involved if you want to speed up 
the deliveries under the contract? 

Mr. McNett. The contracts are of a variety of types depending 
upon the items. We have throughout this whole emergency period, 
since 1950, kept as much as we reasonably could in the field of com- 
petitive bidding. I do not say it has been perfect, but that has been 
one of the goals, which means that subsistence and clothing and 
things of that nature have all been on competitive bids, and generally 
not too far ahead. 
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The cars and trucks, with the exception of 2 or 3 military types, 
have also been procured under competitive bid. During the last year 
even the military type trucks have been on a competitive aie 
although in 1950 and 1951 naturally the ‘re were some negotiated 
contracts with 3 or 4 manufacturers to get 3 or 4 sources into produc- 
tion. Bidding is now in force in most of those areas. 

In the case of aircraft, which is the biggest single field of procure- 
ment, they have been for the most part negotiated contracts with 
fixed price, but subject to price redetermination. 

Now, there are a variety of those because most of them have been 
started under letters of intent. Later the contract has been worked 
out but subject to redetermination after 30, 40, or 50 percent of the 
material has been delivered. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. What I am particularly interested in is the 
rate of delivery; in other words, you may decide that you want to 
speed up deliveries for some reason. What does that involve so far 
as the contract is concerned? 

Mr. McNett. In the case of trucks, if they are running on a single 
shift and we ask for increased delivery as was done for a short while 
in 1951, they merely increased the production and did not change 
the net price. The contractor could run it with slightly less overhead 
and slightly higher direct labor costs, and it balanced out for him. 

On the other hand, if it required additional tooling, costs would run 
up, and the increased cost would be taken into account in the redeter- 
mination. 

You have the same problems when you stretch out deliveries. 
Sometimes you can make the same deal and sometimes a price might 
increase. I think that one has to examine each case. In aircraft 
each model might involve a separate problem. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. What will be involved if you want to slow 
down the rate of delivery? 

Mr. McNett. If the contractor is now being required to deliver 
at absolute maximum, in some instances he can slow it down without 
any change in price, and generally he would be very happy to do so. 
There are instances where he is running at the most economical rate 
to him, and if you slow it down you will have to negotiate and increase 
the price per unit. 

I was told by one of the electronic manufacturers that he could 
slow down his production to what he would call 60 percent of a normal 
40-hour week without changing his price level. When he got to that 
point, which in this particular field will probably be in 1955, he could 
slow down to 50 percent of the normal 40-hour shift and perhaps 
get by. Anything below that would necessitate a new negotiation 
which would re quire paying more per unit. 


COST-PLUS AND COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. To what extent in general terms are we still 
using cost-plus, or cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts? 

Mr. McNett. All major construction in the United States is now 
on a bid basis. Overseas there are some cost contracts. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you repeat that answer, please? 

Mr. McNett. I said major construction in the United States is 
on a bid basis. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. Did you say “‘all’’? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. Unless a specific contract is cleared by the 
Secretary of Defense, and I know of no clearances in the last year and 
a half. There is still construction going on, not completed, that was 
let in 1950 and 1951 before the 1952 rule went into effect which may 
yet be on a cost basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let on an increment procedure? 

Mr. McNetr. For example, if it was started back in 1950 and has 
not been completed. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. 

Mr. McNett. But there has been no new construction since 1952 
on a cost basis. I think that you had something to do with the 
change. 

Research contracts are generally under a cost basis. Any other 
basis would be unrealistic. 

There are those companies that are operating Government-owned 
plants. I know of a couple of powder manufacturers who are essen- 
tially on a cost basis because they are in reality just managing the 
plant for the Government. ‘There are a number of those Government- 
owned company-operated plants. 

Now we come to a field that is called fixed price, but it is actually 
cost. Most of the aircraft contracts legally are fixed price contracts, 
but they are based upon an adjustment of the costs, through price 
redetermination. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortnu. Those contracts would run into very sub- 
stantial sums of money, then, even today? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. I would like to get and insert into the record 
here the breakdown and percentage during fiscal year 1952, and I will 
drop you a note separately so that it will be brought to your attention. 

(The information is as foliows:) 
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CONTRACTS CONCLUDED PRIOR TO ADEQUATE TESTING 


Mr. WicG.LeswortnH. To what extent are we concluding contracts 
for full production before we have had adequate testing, pilot work, 
and so forth? 

Mr. McNet. There was a considerable amount, particularly in 
1951 and 1952. Not so much in 1953. It is proposed to be con- 
siderably less in 1954. I realize that is not a fully responsive answer. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Can you put something in the record also 
that will give us some idea of the overall figure? 

Mr. McNem. I do not believe any answer I could put in the record 
would be meaningful, sir, because it is largely a matter of opinion and 
judgment. I do not believe that I would be competent to do it. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. That, again, would run into substantial 
figures? 

Mr. McNer. I have a feeling that there are aircraft put into 
production before they are actually ready. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are crash programing some 
things? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. That has been particularly true in 1951 and 
1952. It is not so true today and will be even less true in the coming 
year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POLICY RE LOWEST RESPONSIBLE BIDDERS 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Has there been any change in policy in the 
last year with respect to departure from the lowest responsible bid 
with a view to aiding small business, or critical unemployment areas? 

Mr. McNeit. I do not believe I can give you as specific an answer 
on that as I would like. I believe that the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air, as they appear, can give you a better answer. 

I have the feeling by sitting on the sidelines of that problem that 
the small-business and distress-area problem has not been as acute as 
the contracting officers thought it was a year ago. But that I mean 
that a year ago in the clothing industry there were some very, very 
difficult problems for the contracting officer to handle under the 
distressed-area order of the ODM. ‘There is still a problem there 
but it is not as acute as it. was. 

With regard to the small-business problem, I think there has been 
an effort to place a lot of the production into small businesses, Again 
I will not say it is perfect, but the problem, measured by inquiries 
“complaints” perhaps is a better word—would indicate that the 
problem is far less acute than it was a year or two ago. 


Errect oF BUREAU OF THE BupGreTr FREEZE ORDER 


Mr. Wiaa_eswortu. We have had what might be termed a ‘“‘freeze”’ 
put into effect by directive from the Director ‘of the Bureau of the 
Budget. I do not suppose you have any idea how long that is likely 
to remain in force, but assume that it remains in force for the rest 
of the fiscal year, what savings would that probably represent? 

Mr. McNett. The freeze, so-called, might be interpreted to apply 
to 2 or 3 broad areas—construction, personnel, and rates of obligation 
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for procurement. Which one of the 3 do you want me to discuss, or 
do you want all 3? 
Mr. Wiec.iesworrn. All three. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. McNett. With respect to personnel, the Secretary of Defense 
has taken the first step until he can become familiar with the problem 
of what should be done. 

On the day after the receipt of the Dodge letter he issued instruc- 
tions to the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force not to exceed the 
employment they had on hand at that time. That itself will not 
change the expenditure picture because we had not planned sub- 
stantial increases for the last 6 months. Now, during the February 
and March review, that will be examined to see whether or not the 
present levels are needed, or whether there should be some adjust- 
ments up or down. 

CONSTRUCTION 


With respect to construction, it means a relook at the construction 
projects which have not been started, or which were less than 20 per- 
cent complete. Several were less than 20 percent complete. Several 
have been cleared to go ahead because no matter what size forces 
might be determined for the period immediately ahead they would 
still be needed. 

Hospital construction is one area where the program has just been 
analyzed and reanalyzed. That will probably be cleared this week. 
When I say “cleared,” there may be an item in it that will be taken 
out. Perhaps the whole list will be cleared, because that has been 
brought down from very substantial requirements to what seemed to 
be the minimum for this increment. So I would say releases against 
that freeze will come along as rapidly as they can look at each item 
and firm it. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrH. Can you give us an estimate in dollars and 
cents? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; I cannot. 

Mr. Garuock. On construction, | was speaking to Admiral Jelley 
the other day, and it was his opinion that if everything he had in his 
program were eventually approved, even fairly promptly, it would 
probably have the effect of sliding his expenditures about 3 months 
further into the future, just because of the stopping and starting again. 
You will recall that we went through that last spring, with the 
cooperation of this committee, and reexamined some of those projects 
to see if they could be redesigned to get the costs down. Admiral 
Jelley said that he lost somewhere between 3 and 6 months, and he 
only held them up 60 days himself. He said you just lose enough 
momentum by stopping and starting it over again, so he figured his 
public-works program will have been stretched out at least another 
3 months. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. What does that run a month? 

Mr. Gartock. They have been obligating about $50 million a 
month. 

Mr. Osterraa. This is a timetable proposition? 
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Mr. Garwock. Yes. It gives you an extra 3 months on the 
payments. 

Mr. McNet. That brings us back to the basic problem—should 
the thing be built. That is the real problem. If this committee 
prov ided X dollars for a warehouse at a base, and the bids were read) 
to be advertised now but are not being advertised because of the 
freeze, there would be some deferment of expenditures. Suppose, 
however, the item is cleared but is not advertised until July. Should 
that money be rescinded, or should you leave it? 

I think that points up the real problem—should we do the job? 
If we should, ihen it is a question of judgment as to the timing in 
financing. If, however, it is too far in the fyture, perhaps something 
should be done with the money. 


PROCUREMENT 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. How about procurement? 

Mr. McNet. With regard to procurement obligations, the effect 
of the Dodge letter was to establish an obligation rate for January 
unless otherwise approved. The portion of the sentence “unless 
otherwise approved”’ was put in because it was realized that for some 
agencies the January obligation level represented primarily the pay- 
ments to people, rent, and telephone calls—where the agent repre- 
sented all employment—and that was a good way to attack the prob- 
lem, just to hold the status quo. When we came to construction, 
where seasonal factors result in a considerable number of construc- 
tion contracts let in the last of February, March, and April and into 
the spring months, but with January being the light month, such a 
provision meant nothing at all as far as intelligent operation of the 
Government is concerned. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Next is shipbuilding. January might show zero obligations. If a 
contract for 3 submarines were let in April it would be substantial ; 
yet it would be the same 3 submarines that were included in the 
program for the year. So when it came to certain types of procure- 
ment appropriations or projects, January obligations may mean 
something and may not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTEMPLATED SAVINGS IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. What savings, if any, would you contemplate 
in the balance of the fiscal year as far as procurement is concerned? 

Mr. McNett. I believe, sir, it is too early to say. By the latter 
part of March we should have this review accomplished and we can 
give you an idea of slippages which have been picked up; what items 
might be eliminated, and what items should be added. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES AFFECTING CIVILIAN CONTROL 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Very well. Last year we discussed the 
matter of civilian control, particularly with reference to the Muni- 
tions Board and the Research and Development Board and perhaps 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I take it there has been no change organ- 
izationwise since then. ’ 

Mr. McNett. No substantial statutory organizational changes 
have been made. There have been certain administrative changes, 
and 2 or 3 different administrative approaches, to the problem. 

There has been established—and this was covered by the con- 
sressional action of last summer—a Director of Installations for the 
analysis and review of construction projects, standards, and things 
of that kind in the construction field. He reports to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The charter of the Munitions Board was changed to give the 
chairman the power of decision which he felt he did not have prior 
to that time. 

There was another administrative mechanism that was, in Novem- 
ber, ordered to be put into effect by Secretary Lovett and Deputy 
Secretary Foster. That was a requirement that in the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force there be established and reporting direc tly 
to the Sec retary of each military department, an analysis and review 
croup whose duty would be to analyze the requirements to meet 
certain plans and to see that different plans were in phase. It is 
essentially the same type of analysis and review that the several 
Secretaries of Defense have attempted to develop to analyze require- 
ments in the course of budget reviews. 

In addition, there is one other change, and that was the establish- 
ment of a Director of Supply although the title is not really descriptive. 
In effect he was to be the head of cataloging and standardization. 
That was established by statute. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnu. As far as ultimate decisions are made, the 
same organization prevails? 

Mr. McNeru. Yes, but there was over a period of a year the 
development of a concept that outside of the field of the proponent 
of any idea, there would be established a mechanism to analyze and 
review proposals so that an idea did not automatically become an 
approved plan without having the same type of analysis and review 
that any business would make when a salesman wanted another article 
in his catalog to sell. In that case you would analyze the market 
before you would put that article into production. It is that type 
of philosophy that we are attempting to install. 


Miuirary PERSONNEL 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. On the matter of personnel you bave given us 
a table, I think, for the military personnel, for the officer and the 
enlisted strength as of June 30, 1950, as of June 30, 1952, and as 
planned for June 30, 1954. 

I wonder if you cannot add a column for the fiscal year 1953 and 
then insert the table in your statement tor the record. 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 47.) 

Mr. Wicc.eswortu. I would like to get also, if possible, a break- 
down of military personnel excluding Resérves and National Guard, 
which would show as of June 30, 1952, June 30, 1953, and June 30, 
1954, for the Army, the number in the combat forces, the number in 
training organizations, and all others with subdivisions showing the 
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number of headquarters and headquarters personnel, the number of 
technicians and the number of administrative personnel. For the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force I would like comparable 
information. 

Mr. McNett. Do you want that for insertion in one place in the 
record, or in the hearings of the three Departments? 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnu. I think we should have an overall table for 
insertion right here. 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been furnished the 
committee.) 


BoarRDsS AND COMMITTEES IN THE PENTAGON 


Mr. WiaceLeswortH. Mr. Lovett, in one of his last statements, 
referred to the great number of committees in the Pentagon. | 
wonder if we could have a list of committees by name or function 
with the number of officers and the number of enlisted men assigned 
to each of the committees. 

Mr. McNett. In that connection, we can get the list very quickly. 
We have brought that up to date. 

Mr. Forp. With the civilians? 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Yes; if there are civilians in the committees. 

Mr. McNett. I would like to mention that the large majority of 
those committees will have overlapping membership. Commander 
Jones or Colonel Jones will be on four different committees, but that 
will not be his primary job. His job will be handling something in his 
particular service, but he will be on a guided-missiles committee, or an 
ordnance-safety committee, and perhaps once a month that committee 
will meet. 

Mr. Suepparp. He is really a conferee; is he not? 

Mr. McNet. That is right, but he is listed in publications as a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. The overlapping would be at the top? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. It might be more helpful if we tried to provide 
the members representing the permanent staff assigned to any of those 
committees. We could identify the committees that have a permanent 
staff and show opposite the military assigned and the civilians assigned. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Could you give us the overall and then the 
portion of that total that is permanent? 

Mr. McNem.. For example, I am a member of the Military Alloca- 
tion Council, which has been meeting about once a month since it 
was established last fall. I go across the hall and meet for an hour 
with the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Director of MSA, Assistant 
Secretary for International Security Affairs and Under or Assistant 
Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air Force. That is listed as a councilor 
committee. 

Mr. Wiaea.eswortH. Perhaps then you could furnish for the record 
a list of the committees in question, simply indicating the number of 
permanent staff assigned to each one of them. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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2EPORT OF STAFF PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO BOARDS AND COMMITTEES CONTAINED 
IN THE OCTOBER 1952 EDITION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTORY 
oFr BOARDS AND COMMITTEES AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1953 


This report contains staff personnel statistics for boards, committees, councils, 
and joint groups listed in the October 1952 edition of the Department of Defense 
Directory of Boards and Committees which were established under the control 
of the Department of Defense and which were assigned staffs on a continuing, 
full-time, or part-time basis. For the Munitions Board, Research and Develop- 
ment Board, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, only those personnel are shown that 
serve as staff to committees and joint groups under their control as distinct from 
the staff directly servicing the statutorily established board or staff itself. Sta- 
tistics for personnel who, incidental to their regularly assigned duties in the De- 
partment of Defense, expended less than 25 percent of their time in the perform- 
ance of staff duties for boards and committees listed herein are not included. 

Other Department of Defense controlled boards, committees, councils, and 
joint groups which are not listed herein but are listed in sections C, D, and E of 
part I of the Department of Defense Directory of Boards and Committees either 
do not require any permanent staff services or require only part-time staff services 
which are incidental to the normal duties of the personnel concerned in their 
regular jobs and as such expend less than 25 percent of their time performing staff 
duties for a committee or board. Normally such joint groups require only this 
small percentage of the time of 1 or 2 individuals to perform administrative 
functions such as the preparation and dissemination of agenda, the recording and 
maintenance of minutes of meetings and other related administrative corre- 
spondence. 

Munitions Board area, as of Feb. 28, 1953 


a = a re 
Number of staff person- 

nel assigned 
Sta- | 


—| tus: Remarks 


Total 





Name of group — 


Civil- | Mili- 
ian tary 





Industrial Employment Review Board. .| 5 1 6| F 
Armed Services Explosives Safety Board 15 3 18 F | Established pursuant to act of 
Committee on Development of Pro- | May 29, 1928 (Public Law 
posed Quantity-Distance Tables | 663, 70th Cong.). 
for Mass Detonating Explosives. 
Committee on Development of | 
Standards for Explosives Safety at | | | 


Piers and Wharves. | 

Committee on Development of Ex- 
plosives Safety Standards for Stor- 
ing Solid and Liquid Fuels for Jet 
Propulsion and Guided Missile | 
Propellants. 

Committee on Quantity-Distance | 
Standards for Mass Detonating 
Explosives v. Aircraft Runways. | 

| 


Total munitions board area_...- 20 4 


1 F = Full time; P= Part time. 
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Research and Development Board area, as of Feb. 28, 1953 


Aeronautics Committee 
I lon Facilities 
I lon Aircraft Armament 
Panel on Aircraft Equipment. 
Panel on Piloted Aircraft 
Panel on Aircraft Propulsive Sys 
tems 
Atomic Energy Committee 
nt Panel on Technical Objective 
10-7 of the Master Plar 


onics Committee 
Panel on Acoustics 

Panel on Electron Tubes. 

Panel on Electronic Countermeas- 


ures 


Electr 


Panel on Radar 

Panel on Communications. 

Panel on Components 

Panel on Infrared 

Panel on Interference Reduction, 

Panel on Test Equipment 

Panel on Antennas and Propagation. 

Ad Hoc Group on Electronics in Air 
Defense 

Advisory Group on Reliability of 

sal 


j 
Electronic Equipm 
tuided Missiles Committee 
Panel on Aerodynamics and Struc 
t res 
Panel on Facilities 
Panel on Guidance and Control 
Panel on Missile Auxiliary Equip- 
ment 
Panel on Propulsion and Fuels 
Panel on Target Drones. 
Panel on Test Range Instrumenta- 
Panel on Warheads and Fuss 
ANAF/GM Mailing List Subcom- 


I 
I e 





m Criteria Subcommittee 

MAW Subcommittee 

Executive Subcommittee 

rechnical Consulting Group 

in Resources Committee 

Panel on Human Engineering and 
Psychophysiology 

Panel on Human Relations and 
Morale 

Panel on Manpower 

Panel on Personnel 

Joint Panel on Training and Train- 








ice Committe 
anel on Fuses 
Panel on Ammunition and Explo- 
sives. 
Panel on Vehicles 
Pane] on Guns. 
Panel on Underwater Ordnance. 
Panel on Fire Control 
al Sciences Committee 
Panel on Shipboard and Submarine 
Medicine 
Panel on Military and Field Medi- 
cine 
Panel on Aviation Medicine 
Panel on Physiology 
Joint Panel on Medical Aspects of 
Atomic Warfare 
Special Committee on Technical Infor- 
mation (dissolved 


1 F = Full time, P= Part time, 








Civil- | Mili- 
ian tary 


Number of staff person- 


nel] assigned 
Sta- 


tus ! Remarks 


Total 


16 3 19/ F Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels listed 
immediately below the Com- 
mittee. 


Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for the panel listed 
immediately below the Com- 
mittee. 

Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels and 
groups listed immediately be- 
low the Committee. The 
Panel on Electron Tubes is 

| assisted by a full-time staff of 

10 people, 6 professional and 

4 clerical, provided by a pri- 

vate firm on a contractual 

basis. 


14 3 17 F 


10 3 13 F Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels, sub- 
committees and groups listed 
immediately below the Com- 
mittee. 


Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels listed 
immediately below the Com- 
mittee. 


| 3 11 | F | Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels listed 
immediately below the Com- 


mittee. 


Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels listed 
immediately below the Com- 
mittee. 





Research and Development Board area, as of Feb. 28, 1958 


Name of group 


Geophysics and Geography Committee 

Panel on Atmosphere. 

Panel on Arctic Environments 

Panel on Cartography and Geodesy 

Panel on Desert and Tropical En- 

vironments 

Panel on Geographic Research Tech- 

niques, 

Panel on Geology. 

Panel on Geomagnetism and 

tricity. 

Panel on Hydrology 

Panel on Oceanography. 

Panel on Seismology. 

Panel on Soil Mechanics. 
Equipment and Supplies Committee 
Panel on Clothing and Personal 

Equipment. 
Panel on Electrical Equipment 
Panel on Food 
Panel on Heavy Equipment and 
Engineering Construction. 
Panel on Mechanical Equipment. 
Panel on Service Equipment. 
Panel on Packing, Packaging, and 
Preservation 
Panel on Photography and Optics. 
Panel on Hydromechanics and Spe- 
cial Marine Craft 
mical Warfare Committee 
Panel on Agents. 
Panel on Protection 
Panel on Dissemination 
Panel on Toxicology and Medicine. 
Committee on Fuels and Lubricants 
Panel on Fuels for Air-Breathing 
Powerplants. 

Panels on Lubricants 

Panel on Fuels Requiring Oxidizers 

Panel on Equipment for the Distri- 

bution of Fuels and Lubricants 
Navigation Technical Group 
Biological Warfare Committee 

Panel on Man. 

Panel on Animals. 

Panel on Crops. 

Panel on Protection 

Panel on Dissemination. 

Panel on Intelligence. 
Committee on Materials 

Panel on Metals and Minerals 

Panel on High Polymers. 

Panel on Chemicals and Specialty 

Materials. 
Basic Research Group 


Elec- 





Total Research and Development 
Board area. 


1 F=Full time, P= Part time. 
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Continued 


Number of staff person- 
nel assigned 
Sta- catia 
tus ! Remarks 
Civil- Mili 


fan tary Total 


7 3 10 F Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels listed 
immediately below the Com 
mittee, 


Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels listed 
immediately below the Com 
mittee. 


Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels listed 
immediately below the Com- 
mittee. 

Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels listed 
immediately below the Com- 
mittee 


Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform statf 
duties for those panels listed 
immediately below the Com 
mittee 


Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those panels listed 
immediately below the Com- 
mittee 

Staff assistance 
Board staff. 


furnished by 


94 38 132 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff area, as of Feb. 28, 1953 


Name of group 


Joint Communications- Electronics Com- 


mittee 
Aids to Navigation Panel 
Call Signs Panel 
Communications Circuit 
ing Panel 
Communications Equipment Panel 
Coordinating Panel 
Electronic Warfare Panel 
Frequency Allocation Panel 
Methods and Procedures Panel 
Security and Cryptographic Panel. 
Weather Security and Crypto- 
graphic Subpanel, Joint. 
Standardization Panel. 
Nomenclature Subpanel 
Test Equipment Subpanel 


Engineer- 


Frequency Control Devices 
Subpanel 
Strategic Communications Plans 
Pane] 
Tactical Communications Plans 
Panel 
Warning and Target Information 
Panel 
Recognition and Identification 


Subpanel, Joint 
Wave Propagation Panel 
Communications Publications 
Panel 
Joint Intelligence Committee 
Joint Logistics Plans Committee 
Joint Meteorological Committee 
Climatology Subcommittee 
Equipment Subcommittee 
Oceanography Subcommittee (being 
dissolved). 
Weather Communications Subcom- 
mittee. 
Weather Plans Subcommittee 
Joint Military Transportation 
mittee 


Com- 


Joint Munitions Allocations Committee. 


Joint Strategic Plans Committee 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee 
Joint Advanced Study Committee 


Total Joint Chiefs of Staff area 


! F= Full time, P= Part time 


Number of staff person- 
nel assigned 





eS ceneve ee . 
—— tant Remarks 
Civil- Mili- a 
ian tary Total 
14 12 26 F Staff personne] assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for the panels and sub- 
panels listed immediately 
below the Committee. 
| 
| | 
20 43 63 F 
14 35 49 | F 
1 1 2 F Staff personnel assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for those subcom- 
mittees listed immediately 
| below the Committee. 
i 
7 y 16 F | 
3 | F 
30 F 
4 F 
1 . 
0 lea Co Bawaces 
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Other Office of the Secretary of Defense area, as of Feb. 28, 1953 


Number of staff person- 
nel assigned 
Sta- 


Name of group oe en "| tus 1 Remarks 
Civil- | Mille | » 
jan | tary Total 
int Secretaries Group (inactive) 3 0 3 P 
Munitions Allocation Council 1 0 1 P 
Defense Management Council 13 0 13 P 
Military Liaison Committee to the AEC 18 27 45 F Established pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as amended (Public Law 585, 
79th Cong.) 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- | 
power and Personnel) Area | 
Defense Advisory Committee on 1 10 11 F 
Women in the Service. 
Reserve Forces Policy Board -- 6 7 13 F Staff personnel assigned to the 
Joint Advisory Panel on ROTC Board also perform staff 
Affairs duties for the panel and com 
Reserve Forces Facilities Com- mittee listed immediately be- 
mittee. low the Board. Established 
pursuant to the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
| | (Public Law 476, 82d Cong 
Armed Forces Chaplains Board... _.| 0 1 1 F 
Armed Forces Medical Policy Council. 13 ll 24 F 
Family Housing Advisory Council, 1 0 l P 
Armed Forces Housing Agency. 
18 0 18 P 
38 56 At F 
Total other Office of the Secretary 56 56 | 112 


of Defense area. 


Departments of the Army-Navy-Air Force area, as of Feb. 28, 1953 


Number of staff person- 
nel assigned 
Sta- 





Name of group — - ee es Remarks 
Civil- | Mili- | nm. 
ian tary Potal 
Army-Navy-Air Force Personnel Secur- 4 0 4 F 
ity Board. 
Directorate, Armed Services Medical | 2 1 3 F 
Procurement Agency. 
Armed Services Medical Materiel { 2 7 y P 
Standardization Committee. y 12 21 F 
Armed Services Patent Advisory Board. { : : 3 > 
Armed Services Board of Contract Ap- | 16 0 16 F 
peals. 
Directorate, Armed Services Textile and ll 5 | 16 F 
— Procurement Agency. | | 
Air Transportation Board for Airlift | | There are 29 air transportation 
Requirements. boards for airlift require- 
| | ments in existence through- 
out the United States and 
the world. It is estimated 
that each has 1 military and 
1 civilian assigned on a part- 
| time basis to perform staff 
| | functions incident to the 
| board’s operations. 
2 | 8 | 10| P 
44 | 19 | 63) F 
Total Departments of the Army- | 46 27 | 73 


Navy-Air Force area. | | 
' 


' F= Full time; P= Part time. 
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Departments of Army and Air Force area, as of Feb. 28, 1953 


Name of group 


Joint Welfare Board 


Board of Directors, Army-Air Force 
Civilian Welfare Fund 


Army-Air Force Wage Board 
Army-Air Force Clemency and Parole 
Board 


Total, Departments of Army and 
Air Force area 


Number of staff person- 


nel assigned 


a __| Sta- 3 - 
tus 1 Remark 
Civil- | Mili- be, 
ian tary Total 
16 s 24 F 16 full-time civilian staff per- 
sonnel are paid from non 
appropriated funds 
; e . {2 full-time civilian staff persor 
2 0 2 k c a 
i 0 1 nel are paid from nonappr 
priated funds. 
l 0 13 I 
3 l 4 r 
4 l 5 P 
31 s 39 F | 
3 9 44 


Department of the Army area, as of Feb. 28, 1953 


Name of group 


National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice 


Per Diem Travel and Transportation 
Allowance Committee 
Per Diem Travel and Transporta- 
tion Allowance Advisory Panel 


Joint Airborne Troop Board 


Total Department of the Army 
area 


Number of staff person- 
nel assigned 


Civil- | Mili- 
jan tary 


Remarks 


Statutory requirement implied 

| by act of Aug. 29, 1916 (Pub 

| | lic Law 242, 64th Cong.), act 
of June 7, 1924 (Public Law 
213, 68th Cong.) and the act 
of May 28, 1928 (Public Law 
557, 70th Cong.). 

Staff personnel] assigned to the 
Committee also perform staff 
duties for the panel listed im 
mediately below the Com 
mittee 

A reduction of 7 military and 
1 civilian positions presently 
utilized in the joint airborn 
troop staff has been author- 
ized to be effected some tim« 
during July or August. 


Department of the Navy area, as of Feb. 28, 1953 


Name of group 


Number of staff person- 
nel assigned 





Joint Landing Force Board, total 


1 F=Full time, P= Part time. 


seniiteeaedtl — oo Remarks 
Civil- | Mili- | » 
ian | tary | Total 
0 61 ot ee 


2s ete lbigtor 
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Department of the Air Force area, as of Feb. 28, 19538 


Number of staff person- 
nel assigned 





Name of group ——_—__— ta ~~ Remarks 
Civil- | Mili- | , 
ian tary Potal 
t Air Transportation Board_.. 7 45 52 F 
nt Air Defense Board & 19 97 F 
nt Tactical Air Support Board ll 67 78 F 
Total Department of the Air Force 26 131 157 


Summary of staff personnel statistics, as of Feb. 28, 1953 


Number of staff personnel assigned 


Name of group Full time Part time Total 
Civil-| Mili- |, Civil-| Mili Civil-| Mili 
ian | tary Total) “ian tary Total) “ian | tary |) ot@l 
Munitions Board area 20 { 24 
Resear ind Development Board area 4 38 132 
Joint Chiefs of Staff area 4 173 267 
Other Office of the Secretary of Defense area 8 56 Y4 18 0 18 
Army-Navy-Air Force area 44 19 63 2 8 10 
Army and Air-Force area 31 x 39 4 l 5 
my irea 45 43 78 
vy area. 61 61 
Air Force area 26 131 157 
Total = 382 533 915 24 uv 33 406 542 W4s 


F = Full time; P= Part time 
REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL BY CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Now, my attention has been called to a report 
by the Federal Manpower Subcommittee of the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, dated February 13, 1953, which is said to express the 
opinion that $100 million could be saved annually if military personnel 
were replaced by civilians in civilian-type jobs in the Pentagon. It 
apparently states that 35 percent of civilian defense jobs in the 
Defense Department are filled by military personnel in the high pay 
crades. 

Do you have any comment to make on that? 

Mr. NeNeru. Did I understand you to quote from that committee 
report that there could be $100 million saved in the Pentagon? 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. The Federal Manpower Committee of the 
Senate Civil Service Committee is said to have reported on February 
13 that more than $100 million could be saved annually if military 
personnel were replaced by civilian personnel in civilian-type jobs in 
the Pentagon. 

Mr. McNett. I think that would be in error. It would be in error 
because the total payroll for everything in the Washington area is 
not much larger than that. But I feel that there are a considerable 
number of jobs that are performed by military personnel that could 
be more cheaply and efficiently performed by civilians, taking the 
country as a whole. I would not disagree with that $100 million 
guess for the services in the whole United States. 
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Mr. Lovett made considerable effort to accomplish that proposed 
result. The 500,000-man ceiling had something to do with stopping it. 

Now, perhaps there are ways and means to better manage ou 
business so we do not need 500,000, but unless those improved pro- 
cedures and organizational assignments that Mr. Wilson spoke of 
are actually accomplished, nothing will be done to reduce this number. 
A specific ceiling on civilians does encourage the use of military for 
purposes for which they are not as well qualified as may be civilians. 
If the work has to be done for one reason or another, the assignment 
of certain military personnel for the job will cost more than civilians 
So I think it is one of the things that we have to pursue intensively, 
and I do not think there is an easy answer, because there are military 
personnel in hundreds of places where you might put in a civilian that 
costs less per annum. An offseting factor, however, is that this is 
one way to train military personnel for future overseas jobs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oftentimes military personnel does not have the 
technical training and background to fill the job. 

Mr. McNew. Frequently that is true. 

Mr. WiecLeswortu. I have one other question. 


CivILIAN PERSONNEL 


With regard to civilian personnel, I wish you would furnish a table 
which will show for the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force the num- 
ber of civilian personnel (a) white collar; (6) blue collar, as of June 
30, 1952, June 30, 1953, and June 30, 1954. 

Mr. Mixer. Are you ineluding overseas in that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. WiGGLEswortu. Yes. 

I think that I should also include the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, to get the overall picture. 

Mr. Miuuer. Could that be broken down showing what is in the 
continental United States and what is overseas? 

Mr. McNetu. We will do that, sir. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Note.—Figures contained in the tabulations below with respect to the fiscal 
years 1953 and 1954 are based on the original 1954 Budget submission. 
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TaBLeE I.—Civilian employment and man-years, fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 
(regular functions) 


Actual, June 30, June 30, 1953 June 30, 1954 Change end 1954 
1952 | (In 1954 Budget) | (In 1954 Budget) over end 1953 

= Js 

| 


Employ-| Man- |Employ-| Man- |Employ Man- Employ-| Man- 





ment years ment years ment years ment years 
| | 

AIEEE ic nvamence anal a 506, 608) 495,448; 463,000) 526,026 522,190 519,470! +59,190| —6, 556 
Graded ____- 230, 324! _. . 243, 171) 240, 946) __. —2, 225 
Ungraded i 276, 284 } 219, 829) 281, 244 +61, 415 

Navy ‘ wa 477,513, 458,739) 475,000) 475,937) 475,000) 475, 391 0 — 546 
Graded 152, 615) __ - | 154, 000 154, 000 
Ungraded : 324, 898) __ . 321, 000 321, 000 

Air Force... 305, 075| 276,808) 328,448) 318,270 391,939) 361,275) +63,491! +43, 005 
Graded ‘ 119, 778 120, 685 4 145, 576 . +24, 891 
Ungraded 185, 206 207, 763 246, 363 +-38, 600 


Office, Secretary of Defense 
Graded (1952 figures ex- 
clude Court of Claims and 
OPI] oui saat 1, 842 1, 847 2, 041 2, 008 2, 042 2, 042 +1 +34 
Total, Department of 
Defense (other than 
Germans and Ko- 





reans) ..|1, 291, 1, 268, 489) 1, 322, 1, 391, 171 1, 358, 178 +122, 682) +-35, 937 
Graded 504, 5 519, 897|_._- 542, 564 +22, 667 
Ungraded 786, 47 748, 592 848, 607 +100, 015 

Army 
German (ungraded) 55,000 151,272; 146,000) 144,744 88, 000 87, 187| —58, 000) —57, 557 
Korean (ungraded) 102,000, 102, 459 95, 000 98, 117 9, 100 9, 153 85, 900 88, 964 
Air Force: German (un- 
graded)... 13, 358 9, 508 21, 060 17, 209 10, 958 10, 958) —10, 102} —6, 251 


Note.—The Germans and Koreans are included in the fiscal year 1952 and 1953 columns solely for compara 
tive purposes. The Germans were paid from the German economy while the Koreans were not previously 
counted as direct-hire employment. Both groups are included as direct-hire employment in the 1954 
budget 


Mar. 13, 1953. 


EXPLANATION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 519,897 ESTIMATED GRADED EMPLOYMENT 
FOR END FISCAL YEAR 1953 AND THE 500,000 GRADED CEILING 


1. The detailed listing of positions and man-years of employment is shown in 
the printed budget regardless of source of funds. 

2. Army and Navy each have employees who are paid (a) from funds not ap- 
propriated in Department of Defense appropriation act, or (b) who are not 
“graded employees’”’ in a legal sense. As such they are exempt from the graded 
ceiling. A detailed listing is shown below: 


Army: 
Military construction, Air Force (prior vear funds 9, 040 
Military construction, Army (prior year funds) _- ; 4 100 
Preparation for salvage ‘ : ; : 196 
Working funds La 190 
Replacement of ordnance and ordnance stores 120 
teimbursements, other agencies 3, 000 
Allocations from other agencies 400 
Total 5 ‘ 17, 046 

Navy: 
Professors at Naval Academy . 318 
Secretaries or Assistant Secretaries___-._ ~~~ - ig Jos 4 
Laundry employees---__- tod dhadek dckm one ‘ 20 
Scientists, Public Law 313, 82d Cong-- - a caaa - 11 
Reimbursements, other agencies__.____-.-_- elie a 
I i oo a isting Su een ; ; -- 2,000 
Rs lias Tie tin ale ea 3, 661 








TABLE I] 


Department of the Army 


Regular military functions 


106 


(total functions) 


Actual, June 30, 
1952 


Employ- 
ment 


, total 560, 780 

506, 608 

Other non-regular-military functions 54, 172 
total : 481, 258 


Department of the Navy 


Regular military functions 
Other non-regular-military functions. 


Department of the Air Force, total 


Regular military functions 


477, 513 
3, 745 


309, 663 


305, 075 





Other non-regular-military functions 588 
Office, Secretary of Defense, total 2, 169 
Regular military functions 1, 842 
Other non-regular-military functions 327 


Total 


Regular n 


Otherr 


tions 


1, 353, 870 
litary functions 1, 291, 038 
10n-regular-military func 


62, 832 


Army 
German (ungraded 155, 000 
Korean (ungraded 102, 000 
Air Force: German (ungraded : 13, 358 


1 Estimated. 
NOTE 


yar ve purpose 





I 

vious 

1954 budget 
Mar. 13 


yunted 





1953 


Grerilr 


Koreans 


ins 


lhe Germans were paid fror 
as direct-hire employment. 





Man- 


years 


562, 364 


495, 448 
66, 916 


462, 


389 


458, 739 
13, 650 


280, 254 


276, 808) 


3, 446 
2, 167 


1, 847 
1 320 


1, 307, 174 





The Germans and Koreans are included in the fiscal year 1952 
the German economy 


Foreign nationals, fiscal years 195 


End fiseal 

year 1952 

employ- 
ment 


506, 608 


Ryukyuans 


Other 


Air Force 
Potal 
Germans 
Other 
world 
Navy 
al 
See 
NOTE 
As ofJa l 
Ma 1953, 





sttered throughout 


305, 075 


hroughout 


n on table I, 


Foreign 
nationals 


299, 798 


155, 000 
102, 000 


18, 000 
24, 798 
35, 474 
l 358 
22, 116 
12, 000 


June 3( 


Employ- 
ment 


542, 000 


463, 000 
79, 000 


479, 500 


475, 000 
4, 500 


336, 746 


328, 448) 
&, 298 


1, 268, 489 
91, 996 
146, 000 


95, 000 
21, 060 





Estimated 


), 1953 June 30, 
Man- Employ- 
years ment 


611, 787 


596, 990 
2, 190 
800 





479, 000 


475, 000 
4, 000 








324, 501 400, 520 
391, 939 

8, 581 

2271/2, 282 

2, 008 2, 042 

263 240 

1, 418, 596; 1, 478, 792 


1, 322, 241 


96, 355 





144, 744 88, 
98, 117 
7, 209 


> 1953, and 1954 


End fiscal 

year 1953 

employ- 
ment 


463, 000 


328, 448 


475, 000 


nationals 


End fiseal 

year 1954 

employ- 
ment 


Foreign 


289, 000 
146, 000 
95, 000 
18, 000 


10. 000 


1 391, 939 
46, 750 


21, 060 
25, 690 


475, 000 
12, 000 


Koreans and Germans not paid from 01 in fiscal 1952 and 1953. 
1, 1953, the Department of Defense had approximately 60,494 of its citizens in foreign countries. 


—Civilian employment and man-years, fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 


1954 


Man- 


years 


519, 470 
77, 062 
479, 641 
475, 391 
4, 250 
369, 041 


361, 275 


7, 766 


2, 261 


no 


te 


04: 
21 


1, 447, 475 


1, 358, 178 
89, 297 
87, 187 


9, 153 
10, 958 


and 1953 columns solely for com- 
while the Koreans were not pre- 
Both groups are included as direct-hire employment in the 


Foreign 


nationals 


151, 100 


88, 000 
9,100 
18, 000 


36, 000 


44, 237 
10, 958 


33, 279 


12, 000 
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Employment outside continental United States 


June 30, 1952 | June 30, 195 June 30, 1954 
Army 
Foreign employment, ungraded 299, 798 989, 000 151, 100 
United States citizens 
Graded 19. 760 21, 000 19, 50K 
Ungraded 6, 892 6, 500 6, 0 
Navy 
Foreign employment, ungraded 12, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
United States citizens 
Graded 8,175 8, 50K 8 
Ungraded 14, 699 13, 500 14, 500 
Air Force 
I reign employment, ung raded 35, 474 46, 750 44, 237 
United States citizens 
Graded 7, 610 7, 50 8. 88 
Ungraded 4, 334 5, 158 4,674 
Office, Secretary of Defense: United States citizens, graded 54 50 f 
Total 
Foreign employment, ungraded 347, 272 347, 75 207, 337 
United States citizens 
Graded . 35, 599 37, O55 36, 950 
Ungraded : 25, 925 25, 158 25, 174 
NOTE Che above data are all included in the tables attached to Mr. MeNeil’s letter to Mr. Wigglesworth 


of Mar. 23, 1953 
Mar. 27, 1953. 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. McNeil, in view of the length and the impor- 
tance of your statement, there could be a large number of questions 
that I should ask, but I am going to try to hold the number that I 
ask down to the minimum. 


Use or ConrTRACTUAL SERVICES 


[ am turning first to page 14 of your statement where you say: 


The budget plan contemplated use of contractual services in lieu of further 
substantial expansion of Government facilities for accomplishment of depot 
maintenance, modification, repair and overhaul of equipment, particularly where 
such activities would be more economical to the Government. 

I suppose that applies to all branches, but particularly to automotive 
equipment and aircraft? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps Mr. Sheppard will go into this a little more 
in detail, but there have been a great many complaints on the part of 
some of your civilian repair and overhaul people to the effect that they 
have invested money; they have built up their forces; they have started 
on a program of ove hauling air equipment, and then along in about 
April or May the amount of work dribbles off, and there will not be 
any until possibly after the Ist of July or the Ist of August. They 
lose their skilled force. Then when the contracts come back in 
again, they have to build up their force once more. 

That does two things. First, they have a tremendous investment 
which they must protect and if they cannot keep their plant going at 
a fairly level rate they will be Saaae money. When that happens, 
they have got to make up that loss, and there is only one result and 
that is that Uncle Sam pays for that loss which probably would not 
be necessary if there were a little better planning. 


Mr. McNett. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Or better scheduling, so that they can operate the 
year round. Has there been any discussion of that as far as you 
know? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. Mr. Kyes, in the last 2 weeks, has spent 
a good part of every day and evening on problems of this nature. 
We felt we had to do a better job. 

Mr. Scrivner. If he has been going into that matter, then when 
he comes before the committee he will be able to give us more detailed 
information perhaps than you can. 

Mr. McNet. No, not yet. All he knows that there is the problem 
at the moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I mean. 

Mr. McNett. But at the tail end of the session he may have a 
pretty clear idea of what he thinks should be done on that. 


Suip OveRHAUL AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 16 you talk about the Navy program and 
about an orderly replacement of World War II-built vessels which 
are now approaching obsolescence. 

Then on page 19 you discuss the program of overhaul. 

Mr. McNet. That is the reserve ship overhaul? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. In times past—I do not know whether that 
situation exists now—some of the ships that were being given an 
overhaul, as it appeared to me, were the same ships to “which you 
refer now as approaching the point of obsolescence. That does not 
seem to be common sense. 

Mr. McNett. I think, sir, we were probably trying to deal with a 
very substantial problem in too limited a space. I can expand on it 
just briefly and I think the Navy can go into it in somewhat more 
detail when it appears to discuss their program. 

First, in my opinion, the Navy did a good job at the end of the 
war in preserving their capital assets; I think one of the best jobs 
that has ever been done on any big portion of military assets. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sheppard and others of us on this committee, 
when we had a Subcommittee for the Navy, had a great deal to do 
with that. 

Mr. McNett. They could not have done it without your support 
and your active interest in it from beginning to end. 

Mr. Scrivner. We encouraged it. 

Mr. McNet. You did, sir. The vessels that have been brought 
out and put into service—brought out for overhaul—have been found 
generally to be in pretty good condition. 

In the program that you people financed in 1952 and 1953, you 
provided for some categories of these vessels—principally one ¢ ategor) y; 
that of 195 destrovers. funds to finance their conversion. In that 
case there are 195 ships of which I would say the useful life has been 
extended 8 or 10 years because of the reconversion at moderate cost. 

In shipbuilding I think you will find technological progress being 
made just the same as it is in aircraft. It is not as dramatic timewise, 
but ships do become obsolescent in particular types. 

The destroyer escort of World War II did a pretty decent job; 
against the faster submarines today it would not be a capable vessel. 
World War II destroyers can be used as destroyer escorts because 
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they have the speed and, with changes in armament, can be effective 
ships. 

But viewing it as far as the Secretary of Defense is concerned, in those 
cases where there is a considerable number of ships that have already 
outgrown their usefulness in the Navy shipbuilding program, we feel 
that that program should be limited to conversion of basic capital 
structure. 

The new shipbuilding is being limited essentially to prototypes. 
| do not know whether you would call the third large carrier a proto- 
type, but it is a vessel of a new type with different and greater capa- 
bilities than anything that now exists. 

In the case of the destroyers, we do have some destroyers. The 
Navy probably has sufficient destroyers for the requirements of the 
present active fleet but many are now becoming obsolete. To the 
extent of the vessels that are in the present program, they are essen- 
tially prototypes of a more capable type of destroyer. There are not 
enough ships in the program to start a real replacement of the fleet, 
but it is a start on attacking a problem of block obsolescence which 
will face the Navy from 1958 to 1968. In my opinion, they should not 
all be replaced in any short period of time. 

If a mathematical approach or an actuarial approach to the problem 
were used, I would say that you would probably have to have a level of 
shipbuilding of about $2.25 billion a year jugt to maintain the active 
fleet in modern condition. This budget provides for a program of a 
level of $1 billion, providing some new equipment but not all the 
Navy might desire at this time. 

The quinquennial overhaul of the reserve fleet which I mentioned 
in my prepared statement, is a case where ships are generally not being 
converted. However, some conversion work is done on them when 
they come in for the 5-year overhaul such as in communications 
equipment, so that with new communications equipment they can 
communicate with other ships if they are called out and have to oper- 
ate with the fleet. 

The power plant, and so forth, is not being changed. They are 
doing some repair, but no major conversion. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Then we turn to industrial mobilization, We have 
been very liberal in our appropriations for this item. Sometimes | 
have felt that we did not get nearly the results that we were entitled 
to get in view of the dollars that we have spent. 


RESERVE TOOLS AND FACILITIES 


[ note on page 22 of your statement that you refer to $577 million 
in the 1954 budget which includes $500 million for a new appropriation 
‘Reserve tools and facilities.” That is a new item. 

Are we to conclude from that that you have not heretofore been 
getting reserve tools and facilities? 

Mr. McNet. No, sir. You have provided. substantial sums for 
tools and facilities for enlarging this industrial base. We have come 
to a point where in many areas the industrial base is in pretty good 
shape. There are gaps, and there are things that probably should 
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be done if we are to have an industrial machine which is more nearly 
ret ady to go in case of necessity. 

This committee has provided substantial sums in the last 2 or 

ars for certain heavy press programs. In the opinion of the Vance 
aguas which worked under the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, their feeling is that in order to get war production on 
a sound basis, there should be an expansion in the capacity of heavy 
presses. 

There are other gaps. In this year there was one facility which the 
Army felt and the Munitions Board felt very necessary to have in 
being. The Army had funds in their budget. That was pulled out 
and made part of this program rather than including it in the Army 
request. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask if we are to conclude that you have 
not been provided any reserve tools is that not very long ago it was 
called to my attention that the Government was asking for a very 
sibetantial amount of storage space in addition to what they already 
had, for the immediate storing of what must be a tremendous amount 

of machine tools. 

Mr. McNetu. There have been reserve tools financed already in 
the appropriations of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and some are 
being delivered now for that reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. The members themselves do not have the time to 
check into all of these things. But in view of some of the unfortunate 
experiences that we have had in the not far distant past in reference 
to machine tools we are entitled to be somewhat skeptical; and | 
think we are entitled to know whether or not some of these so-called 
reserve tools that have been procured and are now going to be placed 
in storage may not be the type that are not primarily reserve tools 

rare not the type that we had anticipated having in reserve supply 
in case we wanted to put them into some facility and start a program. 

Now, which would be the place where we could make a definite 
inquiry as to the type and nature of the machine tools that are going 
into this storage area thet I have referred to? 

Mr. McNett. We will start immediately to have the Munitions 
Board assemble, and the Army, Navy, and Air Force participate in 
getting together a picture of reserve tools so when they appear with 
their programs, they can give you the various pieces of it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNet. There is one other point that is indefinite as yet 
and I hope it can be more nearly firmed up before the conclusion of 
these hearings; but it is the question of a plant which 1s now produc- 
ing, in which we may own some tools or part of the tools, a part of 
them being privately owned, and then the plant may go out of produc- 
tion and be converted to some civilian type of production. The 
question comes up, should that plant be continued in a standby con- 
dition in order that we mignt be able to get along with fewer items on 
the shelf, such as that tank example? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Scrivner. My final question is one that has been rather a sore 
spot for quite some time. That is the practice of the hiring of special- 
ists—you may perhaps call them consultants—who most of the time 
are on a per diem. Where would it be possible for the committee to 
find out how many consultants have been hired by the defense ser- 
vices; how much has been spent on them and the type of their consulta- 
tion and other pertinent data? Would we have to get that from each 
one of the services? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, but we can give it to you for the Office of the 
secretary. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason the question was asked is simply this: 
It would seem that 

Mr. McNet. I can give you the number at the moment, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean the number that you have. How many 
do you say you have? 

Mr. McNet. I have here the number just for the Office of the 
Secretary. There are 2,188 names on the list. That includes 138 
who receive no compensation of any kind. The great bulk of the 
2,188 are for the Research and Development Board, such as Dr. Op- 
penheimer, who probably spends 3 days a year on problems of research 
and development. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I am referring to. When these 
reports come in perhaps I will be able to see whether they present the 
picture that has been given to me. But the reason the question is 
asked is simply this: If the military and civilians who are being 
appointed to and holding positions that require specific type of 
information and they are men who have tbe background and training 
that they should have to occupy these positions, then it would seem 
unnecessary to call in these high-priced consultants in order to give 
advice and consultation. They ought to have the answers themselves. 
If, on the other hand, men are being put into positions they are not 
qualified to fill, and because of that fact they have to call in 
consultants to advise them, then you do not have the right men on 
the job and you had better put the consultant in that job and take the 
other man out. There have been places where that very thing has 
happened, I am quite sure. 

Mr. MecNatt. I think that could be. 

Mr. Scrivner. Both in the civilian and in the military; men who 
are filling these various positions. 

Mr. McNew. I think that could be. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
EXPENDITURES, 1954 
VARIANCE IN EXPENDITURES AND ESTIMATE FIGURES 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I have a few questions. In your 
statement on page 24 you say: 


There is a difference of $2.5 billion between the Department of Defense estimate 
of expenditures in fiscal year 1954 and those shown in the January 1953 budget 
document. 
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Turning to page A—5 of the budget as submitted, under the head- 
ing ‘Budget Expenditures,” the first item ‘Military § services,” 
the figure of $46,296 million is used. If you use that figure along 
with the other receipts and expenditures, you end up down at the 
bottom with an estimate of the public debt as of June 30, 1954, of 
$273,800 million. 

If we use the figure in your statement to the committee, we find 
that certain figures of necessity have to be revised. The figure of 
$46,296 million, which is the estimated expenditures as proposed in 
the Truman budget for the military, if added to the $2.5 billion, 
will take you up over $48 billion which, in the final result takes you 
up over $275 billion as the estimated debt of the Federal Government 
as of June 30, 1954, which is, of course, beyond the debt limitation of 
$275 billion. 

My calculations—using the Truman budget expenditure figure and 
adding the $2.5 billion to the Truman military budget—would make 
it seem that there is an error or a miscalculation on the part of the 
Bureau of the Budget or on the part of the Department of Defense of 
about 5.4 percent. And if we take the Truman budget estimated 
deficit for the fiscal year 1954 which, according to page AS, the table 
on that page, is $9.922 billion, and add an ‘additional $2.5 billion, 
which would result if the Department of Defense figures are more 
accurate than those of the Truman budget, we find that there is a 
25.2 percent error in the calculations of the deficit for the fiscal year 
1954. In other words, there is a 25 percent in the Truman estimate 
of the deficit for the fiscal year 1954. 

Has there ever been this much variance between the estimate of 
the Bureau of the Budget as to your expenditures and the estimate 
of the Department of Defense? 

Mr. McNeiru. There have been variances in previous years. Last 
year, because of the steel strike and other things, their guess was 
better than ours. But as to the $48-billion expenditure level, I still 
feel that was and is a good figure if the program and the schedules in 
the budget are to be carried out. 

Now, looking at it as of this minute, if certain actions are taken by 
the administration to slow down some things and further stretch 
some things out; or just because of newspaper stories, which I cannot 
evaluate accurately, have an effect on the feeling of urgency or the 
intensity of effort of manufacturers I think cone eivably there can be 
a $1-billion or $2-billion change. 

Mr. Forp. Downward, you mean? 

Mr. McNerrt. Downward, just because if | were a manufacturer 
and I felt that there was going to be action by the President or by 
the administration to go slower in 1954, I would start to hedge right 
away because I would want my backlog to level out. I think that 
would be the reaction of some 200,000 suppliers around the country. 
I know I would do it myself if I were a contractor. Unless somebody 
were pressing me, I would make a schedule that would be best for 
myself and the degree of urgency with which I would be working 
would be less. Then the resulting expenditures next November 
might be slightly less in each individual contract or in each category 
of effort than it was before. 
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[ would say that we should have a very good feel of the ‘een 

y April. By the time these hearings are concluded we should have : 
a feel of the manufacturers position and a better feel of the condi. 
ment of Congress and the results of the Dodge review. 

I felt, however, that it was perfectly proper to bring this up, be- 
ause any adjustment that is made in the defense program has to 
come from a $48-billion and not from a $45.5-billion figure. 

If this psychological slowdown, which could come from discussions 
in the press on the Dodge memorandum, has its effect, you could have 
a difference of a billion dollars in expenditure in a given year. It 
means that the program as it will be presented by the witnesses who 
follow will not be carried out exactly as they forecast it, even assuming 
that original forecasts were reasonably accurate. 

So that when you are dealing with a problem as big as $45 billion 
vorth of procurement that would be outstanding on June 30, 1953, 
nd trying to tell just how much of that work is going to be put in 
lace next year, you can be off 3 or 4 percent and everybody could be 
sincere about their guess. 

Now, some twenty billion-odd dollars worth of expenditures in the 
Department of Defense are tied very closely to actual strength and 
the number of aircraft and ships that are operating, so in the area the 
only place where you can get any substantial expenditure reductions 
is, for example, in flying aircraft 27 hours instead of 28 hours per 
month for the squadron; or steaming a little less, or finding some way 
in which you can carry out the procurement function with 5 percent 
fewer people and still get the job done. If force levels remain con- 
stant really substantial soon can lie only in the fields of major 
end items and construction. 

Construction represents an increasing proportion of our expenditures 
and it may vary 300 or 400 million dollars from our expenditure 
estimate, depending on what comes out of this review in March. So 
we may end up after this review and find that instead of $48 billion, 
it should be $47 billion or $46.5 billion. 

I point out, however, that we are now running at a $900-million-a- 
week expenditure level, which would be at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately $47 billion. 

What it means is that if we maintain the force levels, and so far 
reduction in that has not been considered, maintenance and operation 
costs are not going to drop materially because you have established 
certain pay rates and labor rates for your blue-collar workers and 
annual rates for your white-collar workers and the only way of getting 
that down is to get the job done by fewer people. That is a slow 
process and does not bring about any sharp ups or downs in 
expenditures. 

So if you are going to have any substantial change it has got to 
come in the broad area of procurement of major equipment and 
construction. 

Mr. Forp. In the President’s budget message of January 9, on 
page M-—8 of the budget as submitted to Congress by President 
Truman, there is this sentence: 

The recommended estimates reflect our constant effort to adjust expenditure 


programs to make sure they are at a minimum level consistent with our national 
objectives. 
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I would gather from that statement, bearing in mind the $46-billion- 
plus proposed expenditures, that an expenditure rate of that amount 
would be sufficient to take care of ourselves militarily and from a 
national-defense point of view. So that if the figure of $48-billion- 
plus is subsequently reduced, it will not be inconsistent with the 
national defense picture as proposed on January 9. 

Mr. McNerzt. Not unless decisions were made for some sharp 
stretchout or some change in forces. As a matter of fact, if the force 
levels are kept the same and by force levels I mean including readiness 
levels, I do not see how there can be any immediate or substantial 
change, although I would add very quickly that I would hate to get 
in the frame of mind that there are not a great many places where 
we could do a better job cheaper. 

May I say something off the record? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Statement off the record.) 


METHODS OF FORECASTING EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. Did the Bureau of the Budget have precisely the same 
figures that the Department of Defense had at the time they made 
their decision on $46-billion-plus and the Department of Defense took 
the figure of $48-billion-plus for the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. McNew. Yes,sir. But expenditure forecasting is not an exact 
science; because, if you would examine each of the budget programs, 
of which in the Army there are a couple of hundred, and about that 
many in the Air Force and in the Navy, and forecast on the basis of 
the individual program, the total estimate for the 600 programs or 
600 or more budget activities in the Department, would probably run 
to $55 billion. And each and every one of those individual programs 
will stand up pretty well under examination. 

If you break the procurement program down one step further and 
examine each of the individual contracts, you will probably come out 
with an estimate of close to $60 billion. But we know from experience 
that it will not all he apm exactly as planned and therefore the only 
way you can arrive at a reasonably good guess as to what you will 
spend is to take the best inkentaisen you ‘have and analyze it and, 
knowing that everything does not happen, discount it to the best of 
your ability. 

The Bureau of the Budget, because of what happened in the first 
part of this current year, discounted the total a little more than we 
did. We know that sesen is going to happen in the design of 
a radio set, something unforeseen is going to happen in connection with 
some shipbuilding project, that some propulsion equipment will be 30 
days or more late, or there will be a change somewhere in a program 
and that everything is not going to move on schedule; or somebody 
is going to make a mistake and find out that out of possibly 7,000 
components that go into an aircraft they forgot to order one. 

Therefore you will find that you can discount the aggregate of the 
estimates for each individual program, with the percentage discount 
depending upon how long the program has been underway. That is 
the only intelligent way you get a reasonably accurate estimate. 

Mr. Forp. Was there an agreement prior to the printing of this 
budget, between the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget on the $46-billion-plus figure? 
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Mr. McNem. No, sir; we did not agree with them. 

Mr. Forp. You never did? 

Mr. MeNet. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Was there ever any objection stated by the Department 
of Defense officially to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. McNetu. We have had such good working relationships with 
the Bureau of the Budget that I hesitate to sav anything which may 
be construed as critical. When I say good working relationships | 
have in mind that the former Director has frequently loaned us his 
staff so that we in the Department can do twice the work in the same 
length of time. So I am not trying to say anything against the 
Bureau of the Budget or the staff that the Director has loaned us. 
| rather feel that they do not think that we are too far off. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Dodge is following the same practice which is quite 
helpful to us and also to them. 

But the final putting together of the Budget document is done by 
a group which is not directly connected with the group which makes 
an analysis of our program and because our expenditure experience 
in the first part of 1953 was what it was. they felt that a heavier 
discount was the right thing to apply at the time. 

Mr. Forp. So at all times the Department of Defense, even right 
up to now, has contended that $48 billion-plus would be the expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. McNetu. I might point out that the $46-billion figure includes 
stockpiling, which is a defense category, but it is handled by the 
General Services Administration; that is the difference between 
$45.5 billion and the $46 billion. 

Mr. Forp. But there has always been a consistent point of view 
on the part of the Department of Defense that overall $48 billion 
should be spent in the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. McNew. That the $48 billion expenditure level would result if 
these programs are carried out as proposed.— Yes. 

[ might add that there is not a sharp cleavage in the sense of there 
being a bitter argument. As you know, the President each year as 
he sends the budget to the Congress has the press in to give them 
background information so that when the budget comes out they can 
write intelligently about it. It has been the case for some years that 
from 50 to 100 reporters have come over to the Department of Defense 
just after the Presidents’ seminar. We informed the Bureau of the 
Budget that this difference in the expenditure estimates for fiscal year 
1954 would come up and informed them how we proposed to answer it. 
A representative of the Bureau of the Budget was there and heard me 
tell the press this very thing, because I felt that the budget figures 
did not represent the program level which was proposed in the budget, 
and at the end the budget representative said that he thought that the 
subject was handled very nicely. I felt in all honesty that we should 
keep them advised. 

Mr. Hruska. If the gentleman will yield to me for a moment, you 
indicated a little while ago the facts upon which each conclusion is 
based are the same facts. The conclusion in each instance was reached 
at about the same time. There was not any interval of time that 
would give one estimator any great advantage over the other from the 
standpoint of arriving at a different conclusion, was there? 

Mr. McNet. No: they were both in December 1952. 
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Mr. Hruska. Both at about the same time. 

Mr. McNeit. As I say, they may be more nearly right than we are 
If this review drags on and if the press handles it in a certain way and 
if there are a dozen speeches made on the floor of the House and th: 
Senate saying that ‘‘We are going to take out $10 billion,’’ manufac- 
turers will not place as much urgency on defense work. 

Mr. Hruska. But those things have to do with after the fact 
I am interested, as I suppose Mr. Ford is, in the formation of the 
original estimates. Those estimates were on an even basis as to time 
and the facts upon which they proceeded. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, expenditure forecasting is not an exact science 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. At the time the budget was actually put together by 
the Bureau of the Budget they were fully informed as to the existence 
of or the possibility of a $900 million weekly expenditure by the 
Department of Defense during the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; but there again, during the Christmas 
holidays, when this went to print, and at the time they finally firmed 
up their figure, the expenditure rate was lower than the $900 million. 
But we know that expenditures are always lower during Christmas 
week. Federal Reserve banks do not work for a day or two and some 
officers do not get their checks in for a day or two, and I think they 
placed more credence on that holiday dip than they should have. 
The last week in December and the first week or two in January, 
even on a level program, will show lower expenditures, as recorded 
by the Treasury on a checks-cashed basis. 

We also know, when you get the warm months, without snow- 
storms that tie up freight traffic, that production is higher than it 
is in the winter months. We also know that in July and August, 
which is the vacation season, that plants do not work as much and 
do not produce quite as much as they do in September and October 
and November. So we try to take those factors into consideration 
in forecasting expenditure levels. 

Mr. Forp. I think the difference is more serious than might appear 
on the surface, principally because of this problem of the debt limit 
of $275 billion. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And to my knowledge, no one has made any note of that. 

Mr. McNei. There is another point and that has to do with 
accuracy in forecasting revenues; that is, it has to do with the debt 
limit of $275 billion. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Mr. McNett. I would hope, sir, before your committee finishes 
hearings on this bill, that we can give you an expenditure estimate 
which has been agreed to by Mr. Dodge and ourselves, because we 
will all have the same purpose in mind, w hich is to get as nearly correct 
a forecast as possible based on any modifications that there might be. 
We will do our best to see that it is well coordinated down the street 
and bring it up and go over it with your committee. 
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COORDINATION WITH BRITISH IN RESEARCH FIELD 


Mr. Forp. I have noticed recently in the press that the British 
budget for military expenditure contemplates a change in emphasis 
from actual production of standardized items to a greater emphasis on 
research and development. Is that coordinated ‘with our own pro- 
gram along that line or is it different from our own program? 

Mr. McNet. I do not know that I can speak with complete assur- 
ance on that. I did try to look into that when I was over there last 
fall. The British first had a 3-year program, which they in effect 
stretched out to 4 when they finally got the price tag, and, in stretch- 
ing it out, the percentage of effort that they would put into research, 
particularly in the field of the use of atomic energy or weapons, and so 
forth, it would probably be a little higher. It is not confined to atomic 
energy, but it is also the weapons, the tools with which to make deliv- 
eries. Atomic energy information is not coordinated with the British 
under our atomic energy law. When you come to other types of 
research, there is a pretty good cross-working relationship. I am not 
familiar precisely with what the British have tried to e mphasize, but I 
know that they are working on antiaircraft missiles and on the develop- 
ment of higher-capacity aircraft. 1 think they are doing some pretty 
good work in improving aircraft. They have got some beautiful 
designs and they are doing some good development work. 

Mr. Mautz makes a point here that, like the United States, they are 
not freezing their designs and trying to go into all-out produc tion. 
They are trying to improve their weapons. They are not freezing 
designs even to “the extent that we have done. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FOR 1954 


Mr. Forp. I notice in your own statement that there was not 
any material change—in fact, I think there was some reduction in 
the proposed expenditure for research and development in the fiscal 
year 1954. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; it is slightly higher. I believe you will find 
that on page 21. Obligational authority requested for 1954 amounts 
to $1,778 million compared with $1,664 million in 1953 and $1,449 
million in 1952. 

Mr. Forp. It is slightly higher. 

Mr. McNew. Slightly higher. 


CoMPARATIVE Costs oF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. What is the gross cost of 1 man-year in military per- 
sonnel, excepting the Korean combat? 

Mr. McNet. Do you have in mind an across-the-board figure for 
officers and enlisted, or taking enlisted and officers separately? 

Mr. Forp. Differentiate between them and then perhaps you can 
give us an over-all figure. 

Mr. McNett. The direct pay and allowances of officers averages 
about $6,300, while that of enlisted personnel averages about $2,100. 
On a weighted average basis, therefore, we could estimate that the 
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direct pay and allowances of military personnel averages $2,550 per 
year. Adding the costs of food, clothing, transportation, and welfare 
and morale activities would bring the total direct military personnel 
costs to an average of about $3,200 per man. 

Mr. Forp. How would that compare with the gross cost of 1 man- 
year of civilian employment? 

Mr. McNet. That runs about $3,500. When I made the remark 
this morning that civilians would be cheaper, I had in mind the indi- 
rect. costs that must be considered in the case of military personnel. 
Not only must we consider the costs of providing food, clothing, hous- 
ing, and medical care to the military personnel, but there is also a loss 
of time involved when military personnel take certain time off for 
medical examinations, for drawing clothing, for doing guard duty, 
keeping up a certain amount of military proficiency of one kind or 
another; whereas the civilian employee will go to the dentist on his 
own time, get his hair cut on his own time, buy his groceries on his 
own time. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures that would show the overall 
cost? 

Mr. McNet. My best guess is that the personnel support costs 
would average about $2,300 per man per yes ur. On that basis, the 
average cost ‘of a military man would run about $5,500 per year. For 
clerical work, it is definitely more expensive to eae the military on 
the job instead of the civilian on the basis of total costs involved, 
even though the civilian rate of direct pay is higher than the military. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Plus all of your later accruing benefits. 

Mr. McNett. I was not even going that far. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is something that has to be figured. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McNett. May I add one thing more? I do not know how to 
evaluate this, but there is merit and a case can be made for the utili- 
zation of certain military people in some of the so-called civilian-type 
jobs. It gives military personnel a better background, for unusual 
tasks they may face in the future. I do not know how you can weigh 
this factor, but you can make a pretty good case for the fact that you 
cannot keep a military person in faraway places year in and year out. 
The rotation to some of these jobs does give them—as, for example, 
in the Navy—some period of shore duty. I do not know how to 
evaluate it, but I think those things have to be kept in mind. But 
there are unquestionably some military jobs for which certain en- 
listed personnel and perhaps some officers are used where I think we 
can do the job better and cheaper with civilian talent. 


SysTeM FOR EstIMATING Costs 


Mr. Osrertac. I have only 1 or 2 little points that I would like 
to raise. It is not clear in my mind—perhaps you have covered it 
somewhere in this discussion—but do you have any ststem—lI should 
think you must have—by which you estimate costs? In other words, 
with the economic picture changing from year to year or month to 
month, in the matter of agricultural supplies or perhaps labor costs, 
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what yardstick do you use and what is the picture for the future in 
that respect? 

Mr. McNett. We have to take some of those things into considera- 
tion. But as a requirement of the Bureau of the Budget—and I 
am not quarreling with this approach at all; budgets are based on 
price levels at a given date with adjustments up or ‘down to be taken 
into account later. The usual date for price levels, and the one which 
is reflected here, is September 1 of last fall, because that is the time 
when budgets were submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
time that they begin their review. They end their review in Novem- 
ber and December but they still use the September 1 base. 

Now, there are problems involved in the use of prices as of a fixed 
date. For example, the fiscal year 1952 budget was based on prices 
as of the fall of 1950. During the next 6 months there were some 
very sharp price rises, and the wholesale price index increased by 
close to 9 percent. The price index of manufactured goods reached 
its peak in March of 1951, yet our budget submission used the lower 
September 1 rate as a base. However, there was a supplemental 
presented to this committee in December 1951 which was passed and 
I think signed by the President on January 6, 1952. I believe you 
handled it here in December. To the extent that we could make 
adjustments for price increases we did, for those things that were 
known, such as subsistence. 

You handled another supplemental in April and May of that vear 
and each time we brought ourselves up to date. Price levels have 
been more or less stable recently. In the case of food there has been 
a slight reduction. Wholesale food prices today are about 5 percent 
below the levels of a year ago and perhaps because of lower meat 
prices you will find that there will be some slight additional decrease 
during the next few months. The Army ration cost during fiscal 
vear 1952 ranged from $1.13 to $1.20 per day and averaged $1.17 
for the year. ‘The fiscal year 1954 budget is based on a ration cost 
of $1.14. The ration cost for the first 6 months of the current fiscal 
year averaged $1.16, but we hope this will drop during the remainder 
of the fiscal vear to reflect the drop in wholesale food prices. 

When we come to manufactured goods, quite frankly we have a 
problem in forecasting in the same way. If we ordered an article, 
such as a certain model of aircraft, and that model was produced 
without change, we could measure the effect of price changes quite 
simply. However, no aircraft has ever been made according to the 
specifications laid down originally. Numerous changes are made 
during production; for example, they decide to increase the fuel 
capacity by 100 gallons or develop an engine with 1,000 pounds 
higher thrust, or install new instruments, or something else is built 
into the machine. In addition to changes in specifications changes 
frequently have to be made in manufacturing methods because of 
production problems. By the time you get countless changes of that 
kind we lose pretty much the feel of price changes, as such, so we still 
have to go back to the Department of Labor index to get a measure of 
inflation or estimate the effect of ¢ hanges in the general level of prices. 
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Errect or ExprraTION oF DEFENSE PRopvucTion Act 


Mr. OstertaG. Will the expiration of the Defense Production Act 
have any measurable bearing on costs? 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kyes were asked to appear before 
the Senate committee considering that bill this morning. I do not 
know what the results of the discussion were: I did not see them at 
noon; but, when discussing it the other day we felt that on certain 
critical materials there had to be some machinery continued to see that 
the article could be produced on the schedule that you have before you. 
It was believed that the price changes would not affect our budgeting. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. You anticipate that control of wages will expire; 
do you not? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will that have any effect on production costs? 

Mr. McNert. During the next year we can expect perhaps some 
slight increase in efficiency because, as I understand, labor increases its 
productivity 2 or 3 percent a year. On the basis of the recent General 
Motors policy, when they were making the last contract, the theory 
was that they would get an increase in productivity equivalent to 2.5 
percent a year. So, honestly, I do not know how to answer your 
question precisely. 

Mr. OstertaG. I am wondering if you have any yardstick by which 
you measure all these economic changes that will in one way or another 
affect the provisions of the budget bill. 

Mr. McNett. One may cancel another. There are changes in 
design, and sometimes when we do not have enough money, designs 
are not changed even though it might be desirable to do so. If the 
money is not available sometimes you do not do things that you would 
like to do. 

NationaL GuARD AND RESERVE 


Mr. Ostertac. Returning to another subject, in your statement, 
Mr. Secretary, you made reference to the National Guard and pointed 
out the decrease in over number to about 500,000. Now I understand 
it is to be stepped up to 835,000, or approximately that number. Is 
that the National Guard and the Reserve combined? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. Could you give us an estimate as to how that is 
broken down? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. As of November 1952, the number in drill-pay 
status for the total Department of Defense was 527,000. The Army 
Reserve was 127,000; National Guard, 226,000; Naval Air Force Re- 
serve, 125,800; Marine Corps Reserve, 13,000; and the Air Force 
Reserve, 10,600; and the Air National Guard, 24,000. That was as 
of last November. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Then you are just getting to the point of rebuilding, 
so to speak, your Reserve, including the Guard, and you are contem- 
plating stepping up of supplies and material for the National Guard? 

Mr. McNei. Yes. The amounts budgeted would be slightly less 
than last year because last year we budgeted for more than they 
needed and we presented a statement to the committee recently show- 
ing about how much we had overbudgeted, so we will actually utilize 
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more next year than we utilized this year, although the amount 
requested will be slightly less. 

Mr. Ostertaa. I assume we will get into that in the hearings. 
Mr. McNett. Yes. 







CrvILiAN RELIEF IN KOREA 







Mr. OstrertaG. I have a question that relates to civilian relief in 
Korea. You say $75,000,000 on page 23 of your statement is for 
contingencies. It is not clear to me whether that amount is intended 
for emergency relief in anticipation of the end of hostilities, or direct 
relief to meet existing circumstances or conditions. 

Mr. McNet. There is $150,000,000 requested for the current 
year, and $75,000,000 for next year. That is relief going on right now 
to keep down unrest and to keep the situation manageable behind 
the lines. 

If the truce should come, or if there should be a truce and the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency should take over, 
under the law any residual funds would be turned over to the new 
agency and they would carry out the program and the Department of 
Defense would not. The Army, under General Clark, has to carry it 
on as long as combat conditions continue. 

Mr. OstErtTAG. Do they obtain these funds from you people? 

Mr. McNet. That is being spent by the Department of the 
Army at the present time. That will continue so long as combat 
conditions continue. However, the law provides that at the time 
when UNKRA assumes full responsibility for relief and rehabilita- 
tion in Korea, the Army is to turn over to it goods and services on 
hand or on order for civilian relief to a value determined by the 
President, but not to exceed $67,500,000. The Department of 
Defense would then be out of the problem of post-hostilities recon- 
struction. 

Mr. Mixiier. You would turn over the management, but would 
you turn over any of the balance of the funds? 

Mr. McNet. The residual funds? 

Mr. Miter. Automatically? 

Mr. McNet. The law now authorizes the turning over of goods 
and services, but not residual funds, to the Agency. 


























143-Wine Goat or Arr Force 





Mr. Hruska. On page 5 there is language concerning the expansion 
of an approved goal of 143 wings pertaining to the Air Force. Is that 
a statutory approval? What is the basis of that goal? 

Mr. McNet. The 143-wing goal was a part of the force plan 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs, approved by the President, and 
was the basis for submission of budget requests in the last two budgets, 
and the funds provided by the Congress were for those forces. 

Mr. Hruska. It has congressional approval? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, in the form of providing funds for the buildup 
to that figuce. I know of no legislative authorization that says that 
there shall be 143 wings. There is legislation in the Selective Service 
Act which, I believe, limits the number of people in the Armed Forces 
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to 5 million, but it does not say anything about the organizational or 
unit structure. 

Now, those plans, included in the President’s message last year, 
and 1953, stated that the funds being requested were to provide for 
increments in personnel and equipment to build toward the 143 wings 
and that there would be procurement to provide aircraft and other 
types of equipment for a force of that size. That is the authorization. 


DerensekE Force PLANs 


Mr. Hruska. Is the procedure whereby this 143 wings is arrived 
at the same procedure that is used for example, to determine the 
number of these tanks that you were telling us about the other day? 

Mr. McNriu. Yes. It also stems from these forces, and the forces 
in being, but the number of tanks for the mobilization reserve are 
built against a capability to mobilize after a possible D-day. The 
initial equipment for tanks or aircraft is all computed against the 
force plan which is included in the budget, and the President’s 
message of last year, and this year as well. 

Mr. Hruska. How is it blessed by Congress, if at all—by the 
action of this committee, or some other committee? 

Mr. McNetu. This committee and later the Congress as a whole. 

Mr. Miuuer. There is an overall law about the maximum personnel. 

Mr. McNeiu. So long as we do not go above 5 million. There are 
approximately 3,600,000 in the plan at the present time. This com- 
mittee, by providing money for people to man that force, by provid- 
ing money for the aircraft which are necessary to equip that force, 
have given the authority to proceed with that program. 

Mr. Hruska. If there were any desire to survey or review that 
part of the program at a congressional level, it would come in this 
committee and not any other committee? 

Mr. McNert. Normally. The Armed Services Committee could 
consider any limitation on the size of the forces, and if that were 
passed by the Congress it would be a limitation, but in the absence of 
that this committee would be the one to determine it in the provision 
of funds to support the level of forces or operation. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY OTHER GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Hruska. Referring to page 8 of your statement, at the place 
where you consider the two alternatives of dealing with the contribu- 
tions made by other governments to the mutual defense program, is 
there any way of estimating what those contributions will be? 

Mr. McNett. Approximately $ $500 million. 

Mr. Hruska. That amount, of course, is reported as an anticipated 
revenue, on the income side of the budget, or has it been reported to 
the proper agency so that it may be included therein? 

Mr. McNer. The Treasury has been informed and also the Bureau 
of the Budget, which makes up the table. 

Mr. Hruska. Heretofore it has not been, of course, because you 
have been proceeding on the net figure. 

Mr. McNetv. That is correct. For 1954 you will find it an uniden- 
tified part of the ‘‘miscellaneous receipts” item listed in the table in 
the 1954 budget document showing budget receipts, by source 

Mr. Hruska. My concern is whether it has been reported. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, that has been done. 
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InprirEcT ResEARCH AND DrveLopMENT Costs 


Mr. Hruska. On page 21, with reference to research and develop- 
ment, there is $203 million that is devoted to indirect research and 
development costs. Of what does that consist? 
| Mr. McNutu. We are attempting to tie together indirect support 
costs with primary programs in presenting it for inte lligent discussion 
and consideration, first by the Secretary of Defense and then by you 
people. That figure represents the housekeeping expense at a lab- 
oratory; in other words, it would be the costs of such things as the 
maintenance of the buildings—the guards, heat, light, and so forth. 
The direct research funds would go into the productive work of the 
laboratory or into a contract with a private concern. 

Mr. Hruska. This is not a new feature? 

Mr. McNett. No. We have done that for the last 5 years. 

Mr. Hruska. It is not broken down with reference to the years 
you have listed there. It is something that has continued heretofore? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. I think one of the tables that will be inserted 
in the record will have that identified. It is identified on a separate 
table that I believe has been passed around. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN OPERATION OF SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Mr. Hruska. On page 6, with reference to civilian employment, 
or on about line 5 of that second full paragraph on the page, you refer 
as being within the purview of the work of the majority of the em- 
ployees, among other items, the operation of supply systems. What 
sort of supply systems does that refer to? 

Mr. McNett. The people at the Naval Supply Depot at Norfolk, 
who handle the supplies, who take care of the inventory, the packing, 
the issuing of supplies “over the counter,’ and so forth. 

Mr. Hruska. They deal with the end products and their distribu- 
tion to the points where they are needed? 


Mr. McNett. That is right. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Secretary, I would just like to recapitulate 
the figures that were set out in your general statement. 

Under date of June 30, 1950, the Department of Defense had an 
unexpended balance of $9.8 billion; is that correct? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And at the end of the fiscal year 1951 Congress 
appropriated $48.2 billion. 

For the fiscal year 1952 Congress appropriated $60.4 billion. 

For the fiseal year 1953 Congress appropriated $47 billion, which 
makes a total of $165.4 billion. Is that correct so far? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. In the framework of this statement it would 
be $155.6 billion in appropriations since July 1, and $9.8 billion 
carried over from previous years 

Mr. Suepparp. Taking the carryovers and the appropriations 
made up to date, the respective dates that I have referred to, that 
leaves a total appropriation of $165.4 billion. 

Mr. McNum. Right. 
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Mr. SHeprarpD. Now, it is indicated that you expect to have an 
unexpended balance beginning with the fiscal year 1954 of $62.3 billion 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you were to take the original figure of the total 
appropriations that I have referred to, $165.4 billion, and deduct the 
$62.3 billion, that would show a cumulative expenditure of $103.1 
billion for the period. 

Mr. McNet. Right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, that should be pretty much our present 
status with the following reservations: When you made your presenta- 
tion in the recent supplemental bill you were actually requesting 
$1.2 billion of new money. However, the committee and the Con- 
gress in its wisdom subtracted that sum from you, or transferred it, 
or reappropriated it, or you may apply whatever term you wish, 
from the funds which you otherwise expected to have. 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Which would leave your unexpected balance, if 
the supplemental that I have referred to becomes law, instead of 
$62.3 billion, $61.1 billion. I see that Mr. Garlock is nodding dis- 
agreement. 

Mr. McNett. $61.1 billion? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Mr. McNet. The $62.3 billion would be left over at the end of 
the year on the basis of $47 billion being appropriated. If the Con- 
gress appropriated $1.2 billion additional, the total appropriations 
for the year would have been approximately $48 billion; therefore, 
the carryover on June 30, assuming expenditures, lapses and transfers 
at the same levels, would be $63.5 billion instead of $62.3 billion. 

Mr. SHepparp. I do not quite follow that. 

I wish that you would put into the record at this point, if you will, 
your unexpended balance as of June 30, 1950; the appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1951, 1952 and strike a total. When you do, 
you can do what you please with that total insofar as adjusting 
what has occurred under the supplemental if you get it, and then | 
want you, when you have done that, to come up with what will be the 
unexpended balance as of the fiscal year 1954. Will you do that at 
this point? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

(The information referred to appears on page 74.) 

Mr. Hruska. You gave us this morning, [ think, an amount for 
unobligated balances as of June 30 of this year. 

Mr. McNet. $3.9 billion. 

Mr. Hruska. Would that figure be changed if you were allowed the 
supplemental request of $1.2 billion? 

Mr. McNetu. That figure was based on the assumption that the 
supplemental would be allowed. Pending completion of the budgetary 
review now under way, we cannot accurately estimate what the unob- 
ligated balances would be if the total cost of the supplemental had to 
be met by transfer from currently available appropriations. 


Do.LuaR ACCOUNTING FOR INVENTORIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Do you have on your books the dollar value of the 
stocks on hand of your World War II inventory? IT am not talking 
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about your new stock inventory, but the fat that we were living off of, 
as we have used that terminology in the past. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; we do not. We do, however, have a state- 
ment of total assets for 1 service but not for the other 2. That is 
something that we must put more emphasis on in the Department of 
Defense. Our property must, I believe, be priced and carried on a 
balance sheet in the Army and the Air Force. 

They do not have dollar accounting for inventories, and have never 
had, except recently in two limited areas. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will you insert in the record at this point, from 
whatever sources are available, regardless of the branch of the military, 
the amount in response to my question, even if it is just for one service? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 


(The table referred to is as follows: ) 
Department of the Navy, status as of June 30, 1952 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Current assets: 


Available funds_ — _- $14, 099, 253, 807. 76 
Advance in disbursing officers—unexpended si 2, 494, 584, 065. 63 

Total available for disbursements__ _ 16, 593, 837, 873. 39 
Accounts receivable __- 63, 869, 195. 00 


é 13, 871, 314, 063. 10 


Inventory—stores _ - 


Total 30, 529, 021, 131. 49 


Fixed assets: 
First cost of ships $16, 207, 660, 711. 21 
Armor and permanent ordnance 
fittings 2, 206, 880, 000. 00 
First. cost of ships’ equipage 1, 580, 684, 345. 12 
First cost of shore stations 7, 065, 467, 820. 82 
Aircraft complete 2, 364, 580, 579. 00 
Engines maintained as spares 456, 229, 701. 00 
29, 881, 503, 157. 15 
Total assets__- 60, 410, 524, 288. 64 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable, unaudited expenditures 1, 283, 868. 05 
Advances received for services and material 163, 481, 202. 41 
Total liabilities__ 164, 765, 070. 46 
Capital: 
Appropriated funds—available $16, 492, 941, 997. 93 
Property investment ; 43, 7: 752, 817, 220. 25 


60, 245, 759, 218. 18 
Total liabilities and capital _--~--~--- a ; 60, 410, 524, 288. 64 


NEED FOR INVENTORY INFORMATION TO ESTIMATE PROCUREMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Until such time as you have a complete knowledge 
of your inventory, isn’t it just obvious that there is going to be some 
duplication of procurement because of a lack of that knowledge? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. Until you have some accounting figure on a 
balance sheet to which your item inventory can be balanced, you will 
find you will never have reasonably accurate individual inventory 
item cards. It is impossible to balance out and keep a clean-cut record 
of inventory by individual stock cards unless at some point or the 
other you have something to balance against. 
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Mr. Suepparp. I can take this position, that insofar as procurement 
is concerned that is not in the field of new development operations, but 
referring to that in the so-called standard categories, that until such 
time as we have an analysis of our inventory it would be very difficult 
for those who are presenting the procurement costs to us to be reason- 
ably accurate; is that not so? 

Mr. McNett. It is very difficult no matter how sincere the indi- 
vidual, to know where they stand without it. I might say this, the 
Air Force now has its clothing on a balance sheet, and they are 
starting to manage it very well. The first year of operation was no 
pride and joy to Defense. Last year, however, they did an excellent 
job. For the first time the Air Force had information so that the 
Chief of Staff and the Deputies knew what they had and could do 
something about it. If you try to manage the business on the basis 
of individual items the thing becomes so involved that the senior 
people can never grasp the problem. The Army started and put its 
inventory on a balance sheet on clothing. They still do not have it 
all. They have included their depot stocks, but they still do not 
include the stocks in posts, camps, and stations. We have to get it 
all on a balance sheet to know how we stand. 

Mr. SHepparp. When is it contemplated in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense that that will be attained? 

Mr. McNet. The two services must start from scratch. I have 
already talked to the new Secretaries about it. It is a terrific job. 
We must get consolidated worldwide inventory and start making 
charges on the basis of issues. It is an entirely new concept. It is 
not a l-year job. We can go a long way, however, on certain classes 
of material this coming year. 

Mr. Scrivner. From what you have just been telling Mr. Sheppard 
in substance is that in many cases, without having this inventory 
which you are talking about, the requests for various items have 
been pretty much an educated guess rather than based upon actual 
knowledge of what was on hand and what was needed. 

Mr. McNett. Probably a good way to say it is based on a lack of 
sufficient accurate information to know whether you are short or over. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be a guess. They are just making an 
estimate of it. 

Mr. McNett. They are estimates, yes. 

Mr. Ford. Is that what happened in the ammunition situation? 

Mr. MeNeit. No. You can keep track of ammunition by rounds. 
When you get into the thousands of spare parts and common-use 
items, you encounter a different problem and must get them on a 
class balance sheet. There is a great deal that we can do in the 
Department of Defense to improve our business management. The 
Congress provided in the Department of Defense about 2 or 3 years 
ago some very good legislation permitting us to apply business prin- 
ciples to some of our business and commercial type operations, and 
by that I mean shipyards, arsenals, printing plants, bakeries, laundries, 
overhaul shops, and so forth, that you have to operate. 
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I would like to tell you of a real accomplishment in the last 2 years 
under that legislation. The Military Sea Transport Service was 
organized, as you know, 2 years ago. We tried for 6 months to find 
out what it had been costing to operate the Army Transportation 
Service and the Navy Transportation Service. Frankly, we never 
did identify all the costs. But by July 1950, we at least got it operating 
under a working capital fund. By the following year we knew what 
it was costing to run because we had cut off all but one source of 
funds. Prior to that the quartermaster furnished some services, and 
as such, they were budgeted in the quartermaster request. A tele- 
gram did not ‘‘cost” them anything. Nobody knew what it cost to 
haul the freight, in the fiscal year 1951 all sources of funds being shut 
off but one, we knew how many dollars it took to haul so many tons 
of freight and what classes, because there had been set up a pretty 
good accounting system. That first year it cost 2.96 cents per mile 
to move a person at sea. ‘That included meals, and so forth. 

In June of 1952, just this past year, it was costing 1.76 cents per 
mile to move a person at sea. Freight costs had dropped from 5.31 
mills per ton-mile to 3.93 mills per ton-mile in spite of the fact that 
overall costs, fuel and labor and everything was going up. At the 
same time the ‘y were giving adequate service to the military people. 
The commanders in the field were getting their material and on time. 
What was happening? We were starting to manage the thing like a 
business. We were starting to bill the customers for everything hauled. 
By June of 1952, last June, we had gotten enough cost information 
and felt that such costs were firm enough so that there could be 
established a schedule of tariffs. The tariffs were based on the lower 
rates of 1.76 cents per mile, and 3.93 mills per ton-mile for freight. 
Very shortly the tariff rates, may have to be lowered from $50 each 
for troops to Europe, to around $47 or $46 because the managers are 
still improving and saving money. Why? Because now under the 
system if somebody makes an error in scheduling freight out of San 
Francisco, for example, scheduling 300,000 tons but only 200,000 
show up at the port, the ordering service is billed $6,000 a day demur- 
rage—if it is a C-3 cargo vessel which is thus kept idle. Where 
there is a penalty for mistakes, there is a tendency to have fewer 
mistakes. 

Mr. Forp. Who gets billed that amount? 

Mr. McNew. The Military Sea Transport Service bills the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force. Whoever ordered the material shipped. 

Mr. Suepparp. A departmental recharge? 

Mr. McNeru. Yes. 

As a result the scheduling of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force 
has been almost perfect for the first time in almost 150 years of our 
history. For a certain quarter last year there were no ships idle on 
the west coast. The scheduling was that perfect, but in making that 
record the military requirements were fully met because no cargo was 
left on the dock overnight. That is a true measure of meeting a 
military need. As a result of watching costs, different ship skippers 
are in effect in competition. They are in competition to see who can 
operate a Liberty ship the cheapest for the voyage. The average 
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turnaround time from the west coast to Korea and back has been cut 
8 days in the last 2 years. That is equivalent, on a C-3, to $50,000 
per voyage. The idle time under the old system be fore adoption of 
the principle of billing for the demurrage, had a value of $47 million 
in 1951, which was waste to Uncle Sam. That has virtually disap- 
peared. This, in my opinion, is one way we can achieve efficiency in 
the United States Government. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. MeNeil, I understand that you are going to 
insert in the record in connection with the interrogation by Mr. 
Sheppard the best estimate or guess which you can make as to your 
overall military inventory. 

Mr. McNett. I understood his request was to put in the value of 
the inventories in one service that has proper dollar inventory 
accounting. 

ToraL VALUE oF ASSETS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to augment his request. I had the 
figure before, but I would like to have an overall estimate of the 
total value of the total assets of the whole Department of Defense, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Corps. I do not mean just clothing 
stocks, and so forth; I mean the present value of their installations, 
the shipyards and what not. 

Mr. McNetz. A corporate balance sheet? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. It is difficult to provide any accurate figures because 
of the lack of property accounting in the Army and Air Force and the 
difficulty of estimating current replacement value of World War II 
equipment and the value of real property, much of which was acquired 
at little or no cost. 

Mr. Manon. Do the best you can and add qualifying notes. It 
will run up into many millions? 

Mr. McNett, It will run into the billions. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


EsTIMATED REPLACEMENT VALUE OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE CapiTaL AssETS 
As of December 31, 1952 

It is estimated that the current replacement value of the capital assets of the 
Department of Defense approximates $154.5 billion. This includes the value of 
all fixed installations and inventories of supplies and equipment of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Of this, the Army accounts for $42.5 billion, the Navy 
$73 billion, and the Air Force $39 billion. 

3ecause of the difficulty of establishing accurate current replacement costs for 
these capital assets, which were originally acquired at varying times and varying 
costs, the above figures necessarily represent rough approximations, 

Mr. Manon. It will run into a vast sum. This will probably not 
appear in your estimate, but it will be true that some of these things, 
for example, some of the land alongside our harbors and what not, 
which was acquired for a song, relatively speaking, is now worth 
many, many times what it once was. 

Mr. McNet. The original land for the Norfolk Navy Yard was, 
as I recall, acquired for $84,000 in the days following the American 
Revolution. The Navy Yard was expanded during World Wars I 
and II and the real estate is currently carried at a total purchase value 
of about $3,000,000. 
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Mr. Manon. It gives sort of an encouraging note to talk about 
these billions of dollars worth of assets we have even though they 
are not comparable to the expenditures. 

This I know is a very interesting hearing, and I think this volume 
of the hearing which will deal with the overall defense program will 
be the one where the American public, and particularly the Members 
of the Congress, will be able to get the best overall, helpful information 
that will be available from the hearings. I believe that during the 
fiscal years 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950 we were appropriating or 
spending—I forget which—at a rate of about $12 billion a year. 


SumMMARY OF Miuirary Fiscau Picrurn, 1947-50 


Now, there was prepared for me by someone, I think someone in 
the Department of Defense, in 1950 a summary of the military fiscal 
picture for the fiscal years 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950, and that sum- 
mary appears in the August 25, 1950, issue of the Congressional 
Record beginning in column 3, page 13510. The page numbers in 
the Congressional Record are different in the bound permanent volume 
than in the temporary volumes that come out each year. Without 
objection, we will insert that in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF D&FENSE UTILIZATION OF NEw OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR 
roe Miutrary Functions oF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, FiscaL 1947, 
1948, 1949, 1950 (Covers Periop From Jury 1, 1946, THrovcH Jung 30, 
1950) 


In the 4 fiscal years since World War II the Congress provided new obligationa’ 
authority for the military functions of the Department of Defense of $49,330.- 
000,000. Of this amount $11,672,000,000 was authorized in fiscal 1947, $9,812.- 
000,000 in fiscal 1948, $13,955,000,000 in fiscal 1949, and $13,891,000,000 in 
fiscal 1950, the year just ended. . Of this total authorization, $48,439,000,000 
was used in the 4 fiscal years since the war and approximately $891,000,000 is 
being used in the current 1951 fiscal vear. 

Of the total amount authorized, $19,850,000,000 has been used to pay, feed, 
clothe, and transport the peacetime military ground, naval, and air forces of 
1,500,000 men. This represents 40 percent of the total military bill during this 
period. 

Approximately $12,800,000,000 has been required to operate and maintain 
aircraft, ships, other tactical equipment and military installations used by these 
forces. This represents 26 percent of the authority made available aquring the 
period and includes a large proportion of the total civilian personne! required 
by the military departments to support and maintain the Nation’s Military 
Establishment. Civilian personnel on June 30 totaled 743,000 and was approxi- 
mately 140,000 lower than the total emvloyed at the end of the previous year. 

Allocated directly to the Nation’s civilian components—Army and Air National 
Guards, and Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Reserves—was approximately $1,860,- 
000,000, or 4 percent of the total. The number of men in drill pay status in 
civilian component programs increased from virtually more at the end of the 
war to over 830,000 as of June 39, 1959. 

These 3 programs, covering military personnel costs of the active forces and 
their operation and maintenanse, and the pay and maintenance costs of the 
Reserve forces, utilized over $34,59),0)90,099 and constituted 71 percent of the 
total authority provided in the 4 vears sine the end of World War II. 

tesearch and development on new weapons and new techniques of warfare 
required about $2,250,000,000, or 5 percent, of the total during the period, and is 
currently being conducted at a $600,000,000 level. Industrial mobilization and 
war readiness programs required a little less than $400,000,009, or 1 percent of 
the total. 

Military public works construction in continental United States and overseas 
areas totaled approximately $500,000,000. Retired pay of former military 
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personnel required the use of over $780,000,000; servicewide administration and 
finance activities, $880,000,000; and other interservice projects, largely of a 
classified nature, required approximately $500,000,000. 

Over $8,500,000,000 was utilized in the procurement of major items of material 
such as ships, aircraft, tanks, weapons, ammunition, and other combat and 
combat-support material. This was less than equipment actually used since 
substantial quantities of World War II materiel were withdrawn from stock 
during the period. New construction of prototype ships and conversion of 
existing ships utilized almost $810,000,000 of the authority provided. Major 
procurement of antiaircraft guns, fire-control and other electronic equipment, 
tanks, gun carriages, tactical vehicles, aircraft ground handling equipment, and 
antisubmarine warfare equipment required $1,460,000,000. 

Major procurement of aircraft involved the use of about $6,260,000,000, or 
13 percent, of the total authorization provided. This permitted the procurement 
of 10,238 aircraft—4,943 Air Force, 3,837 Navy, and 1,458 Army (mostly liaison 
planes Since there is a lag time between tne initiation of procurement and 
the delivery of the completed aircraft of from 1 to 3 years depending upon the 
type, we are now receiving in substantial quantities aircraft procured under the 
$2,800,000,000 program for fiscal 1949 which was authorized in May 1948. 


New OBLIGATIONAL AuTHORITY FoR Miuirary FUNCTIONS BY 
CALENDAR AND Fiscau Years, 1950-53 


Mr. Manon. I wish that you would insert in the record, if you will, 
information in connection with our appropriations by calendar years, 
beginning with the calendar year 1950. I have in my hand a table 
which was compiled at my request in connection with some information 
I wanted some time ago. I think this information was compiled by 
the budget office of the Department of Defense. This table shows 
that during the calendar year 1950 we appropriated $25 billion for 
defense, for the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

In the calendar year 1951 we appropriated $82 billion, and in the 
calendar year 1952, which was last year, we appropriated $47 billion. 

That shows that the big peak year of military appropriations was 
calendar year 1951. I am not referring of course to World War II. 

Now, in this same table you have similar information by fiscal years, 
and it seems to me to have some very valuable and helpful information. 
It is very compactly set forth, and without objection I would like to 
have the accuracy of this table checked and have it inserted in the 
record. If it is inaccurate, I would like to have the inaccuracies 
pointed out before it is inserted in the record. 

Mr. McNem. Yes. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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New obligational authority for military functions by calendar and fiscal years 1950-53 


( 


{Millions of dollars] 


Year of availability and public law rc 


‘alendar year 1950: 
Public Law 583, 
Public Law 759, 
Public Law 843, 


Total 


ilendar year 1951 
Public 
Public 


Public 
otal 


ilendar year 1952: 


Public Law 431, 8: 
Public Law 488, 


aw 911, 
: Law 43, 82d Ce 
Public Law 179, 82d C 
» Law 244, 82d C 


A. BY CALENDAR YEARS 


sist C 


Sist ¢ 
Rist ¢ 


Sist C 


ong., 2d sess 
‘ong., 2d sess 
‘ong., 2d sess 


ong., 2d sess 


yng., lst sess 


ong., lst sess 
ong., lst sess 


‘ong., 2d sess 
‘ong., 2d sess 





Public Law 547, 82d Cong., 2d sess 
TOt. 0d dsb cicdcs 
R. FY FISCAL YEARS 
il year 1950 
Public Law 434, 81st Cong., Ist sess 
Public Law 358, 81st Cong., Ist sess 
Public Law 430, 81st Cong., Ist sess 
Public Law 583, Sist Cong., 2d sess 
Total 
Fiseal year 1951 
Public Law 759, 81st Cong., 2d sess 
Public Law 843, 8lst Cong., 2d sess 
Public Law 911, 8lst Cong., 2d sess 
Public Law 43, 82d Cong., Ist sess 
Total 
Fiseal year 1952: 


Public Law 
Public Law 
Public Law 


Total 


179, 82d C 
254, 82d C 
y 431, 82d C 


Fiscal year 1953 


Public Law 
Public Law 
Public Law 


Total 


, 431, 82d C 
488, 82d C 
547, 82d C 


ong., 
ong., 
ong., 


ong., 
ong., 
ong., 


Ist sess 
lst sess 


2d sess 


2d sess 
2d sess 


2d sess 


tal 


» 401 
, 302 
, 290 


7, 904 


RO] 


3, O48 


368 


, a02 


2, 290 


4 


:, 961 


Regular 


44, 302 


44, 302 


12. 801 


44, 302 


44, 302 


Suppl 
mental 


11, 729 | 


11, 784 


16, 795 | 
6, 380 | 


3, 890 


27, 065 


te 


11, 729 


6, 380 


Military 
public 
works 

(memo 


55 
298 
398 


1, 430 


299 


104 


3, 871 


5, 704 


9 920 


208 


299 


104 


s, S71 


929 


2, 289 


1 Since portions of military public works are included in both regular and supplemental appropriation 
acts, amounts in this column are memorandum only, and are included in the other 3 columns 
2 Public Law 759, 81st Cong., 2d sess., includes $851 million contract authority and $22 million cash which 
were granted in Public Law 434, 81st Cong., Ist sess., but placed in reserve by the President for carryover 


into fiscal year 


Passed by the Congress Dec. 21, 


Mr. Manon. Last year we appropriated for national defense $35 


1951. 


1950, approved by the President Jan. 6, 1951. 


billion less than we did in the calendar year 1951. We were able to 
make a very drastic reduction in the military appropriations. | 


understand why and you understand why. 


DESIRABLE APPROPRIATION LEVELS 


What do you think the trend should be from here on out if we 
proceed at about the present state of emergency, shall I say? In 
other words, we cannot bring down our spending $35 billion this 
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calendar year over last calendar year, or else you will not have but 
$12 billion, but what can we probably do? 

Mr. McNetv. To answer that question, even to answer it generally, 
one first would have to make certain assumptions. If we were to 
assume that the force goals were continued at about 3,600,000 men, 
and for organizational units there were to be 20 divisions, and 18 
regimental combat teams for the Army; 1,200 ships or a 408-warship 
level for the Navy, and 10,500 operating aircraft for the Navy, and 
assuming that the 143-wing structure for the Air Force were to be 
continued as a goal, and that the levels and timing of readiness con- 
templated by the budgets in the last 2 or 3 years were to be carried 
out, the appropriation for the fiscal year 1954 would not be far from 
the present request. 

Mr. Manon. Of how much? 

Mr. MecNer.. Well, if Korea continues for this summer and fall the 
present total request is not too far from the right figure perhaps with 
a different distribution, again on the assumptions that I just outlined. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it would be around $40 billion? 

Mr. McNet. $40 billion or $42 billion. 

Mr. Manon. If this condition should continue throughout the fisc al 
year 1954 what will probably be the situation in the fiscal year 1955? 
Of course, I do not anticipate it will continue. 

Mr. McNer. Again continuing on those same force, readiness, and 
manpower assumptions, the appropriation level for the fiscal year 1955 
might be on the order of $37 to $39 billion, and for fiscal year 1956, 
$35 or $36 billion. 

Mr. Manon. There is bound to come a time, it is inevitable that 
there will come a time, that if you carried this thing on ad infinitum, 
you would strike the irreducible minimum appropriation because if 
you keep a certain number of men and you pay them a certain salary 
and you maintain certain installations and whatnot, there is a certain 
basic expenditure which is inevitable, and that is what I am getting 
at. If this condition of emergency then continues for 4 or 5 more 
years, we can look forward to an expenditure within the range of $33 
or $34 billion. We can look forward to appropriations of probably $33 
or $34 billion a year up to about $42 or $43 billion a year; is that right? 

Mr. McNetm. If you maintain the levels of forces, manpower, and 
readiness proposed in the last 2 or 3 years. There are, however, a 
great many possible variations. 

Mr. Manon. Qh, yes. 

Mr. McNett. If aircraft, for the Air Force and Naval Aviation, 
which will be the biggest single item of equipment, are maintained at 
100 percent modernization, using the present criteria of roughly 3 
vears for fighters, 5 years for light bombers and 6 years for heavy 
bombers, appropriations annually for a force of the size of 3,600,000 
are going to be above $35 billion. If you maintained 80 percent of 
that force modern, and there can be any number of combinations, it 
would make a substantial difference in the amount appropriated. 
There are various kinds of combinations you could get, each of which 
would have a different value. 

Mr. Manon. Let me suggest that if you want to amplify your 
statement in any way that would be helpful to the Congress and this 
committee, just add an amplification and put it in, if you want. 
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SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I wish that you would tabulate all the appropriations 
that have been made for the Department of Defense, and when I say 
the Department of Defense I mean the Office of the Secretary, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and I do not mean all of national 
defense such as atomic energy. I wish that you would tabulate the 
figures, and then I wish you would give us some broad categories as 
to how this overall sum is being spent, or will be spent. If you want to 
include the budget of the fiscal year 1954 you may do so. 

Mr. McNett. A summary of which appears in scattered places here. 

Mr. Manon. The point that I want is, since Korea our defense 
dollars have gone X percentage for pay and allowances, X percentage 
for maintenance and operation, X percentage for research and develop- 
ment and for major procurement. You have done that sort of thing 
before, but we will have a pretty good composite picture here that 
I would like to have. 

Mr. McNett. On an appropriation or an expenditure basis? 

Mr. Manon. Whichever way you think best. I would think that 
appropriations would be best because expenditures are lagging so far 
behind, so make it upon the appropriation basis. 

Mr. McNett. I might suggest that it you want it upon the appro- 
priation basis the table that I submitted yesterday breaks it down 
essentially that way. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have it totaled in this table? 

Mr. McNetu. We can add that. 

Mr. Manon. I would assume this is approximately what you have 
submitted in previous years, which I think is good, and I believe 
that is correct. 

Mr. McNett. We can add a summary table below that. 

Mr. Manon. Do not duplicate this in two places in the record. 
Put it in where you originally did. 

Mr. McNet. We will add a summary table showing the aggregate. 

(The information requested appears on p. 72.) 


Berrer MANAGEMENT IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. I find little enthusiasm and little interest in the 
Pentagon Building in my theme and thesis that we can save hundreds 
of millions of dollars by better management in the procurement of 
items. Even when the Secretary of Defense was up here early in 
the week he more or less poured cold water on my enthusiastic hope 
that we could save some money that way, and | am a little fed up 
with this lack of enthusiasm for one of my pet theories. 

I may be going off the deep end, but let me say this to you: In 
my amateurish way it seems ‘partaclly apparent that we have just 
entered in the last few years, since Korea, in a big way into this vast 
field of electronics, and then for people to tell me that you cannot 
lower unit costs and lower them drastically just does not make sense. 
They are lowering the cost of television and all these other electronic 
gadgets, or many of them, and when you go into a new field you have 
to train your engineers, you have to work out all these things, and 
then when you have them worked out you can bring unit costs down 
in my opinion. 
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Mr. McNett. I think you will find when they have greater familiar- 
ization with the problem there will be something done alorg that line. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. | just reemphasized what I have been preaching, that 
we can bring down the unit costs. I point out that every schoolchild 
knows that industry is getting more experience; that labor is getting 
more experience; that the plants have already been tooled up; the 
people have learned to operate the tools, and they have gotten the 
bugs out of many of these things. If I have not said it I will say that 
labor is getting far more expert, and basic materials are becoming more 
readily available. We are thinking about throwing overboard all 
controls. There was an article in the paper this week that basic 
materials are going to go downward in price if present trends continue, 
so I just want to really put everybody in the Pentagon on the spot, 
not in the spirit of viciousness, but in the interest of the taxpayer, to 
get something done about it. 

It is easy for officials to say that they have to pay what industry 
wants for things. They have been making big profits. They can do 
a better job than they have done. Somebody said that General 
Motors can get increased efficiency at the rate of 24 percent per year. 
General Motors has been holding shop a long time, but this new 
electronics business, the atomic military program, which we are in, 
has just been in full swing since 1950, so you just cannot convince 
Congress and the American people, and certainly least of all me, that 
we cannot make savings of hundreds of millions of dollars in this field. 
I just want to say that again. 

Mr. McNett. I think personally something can be done, and some 
things are being done, but the biggest field dollarwise, I believe, is in 
some kind of a screening process for the adoption of complicated 
designs and new equipment. 

Mr. Manon. I fully agree they come in with new design changes, 
but I am not willing for that to be used as a smokescreen to defeat the 
objectives of this committee and this Congress to get more for their 
money. 

Mr. McNet. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. People are popping off from time to time about how 
we can save billions and billions. I heard someone say on the radio 
program the other day that we were wasting billions. I think that 
we have wasted in our haste, and in the bigness of our operation, some 
money more than should have been wasted, and I would be the last to 
defend it, but I do not see any place to save billions and billions if we 
maintain about the same level we have been maintaining in man- 
power and readiness. What is your conclusion on that? That is, 
unless you do save a lot of it in procurement. 


REDUCTION IN MANPOWER 


Mr. McNet. I think that you are correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now, in connection with reducing manpower, your 
tables are based upon having manpower approximately at the rate we 
now have it in uniform, about 3, 600, G00 or 3,700,000? 

Mr. McNett. Yes; a little over 3.6 million. 





Mr. Manon. Anybody knows that if we reduce the size of the mili- 
tary force we can save a lot of money, if we are willing to do that 
What is your hope as to drastically reducing the civilian personnel in 
the Armed Forces? 

Mr. McNetx. I do not see any hope of sharply re duct ing it. J think 
that things can be done better and still get the work done, but that 
requires in many instances a completely new philosophy, or the design 
of a system to get that work done more efficiently. 

Mr. Manon. About 65 percent of our civilian workers in the De- 
partment of Defense are blue-collar workers, as I recall. 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate for the record any further ideas 
that you have on that subject? All we want is a good statement as 
to what the facts are. 


Mr. McNeiu. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
RESCISSIONS 


Mr. Manon. I now come to the subject of rescissions. We have 
been talking a great deal about carryovers, and we all understand the 
necessity for rather large carryovers, that maybe the carryovers from 
one fiscal year to the next fiscal year are too large. What is the pos- 
sibility of some rescission of appropriations which have been pre- 
viously made? 

Mr. McNett. I hesitate to make a forecast at the moment. I 
would like, however, perhaps sometime before the committee com- 
pletes its hearings, to present the results of the present review. I 
have said that theoretically the carryover is greater than would seem 
necessary. By examining individual contracts and projects you can 
find good business reasons for essentially all the carryover. In fore- 
casting ahead we do not know which particular item or contract will 
slip. That is the biggest difficulty in working on the problem of this 
theoretical excess carryover. Theoretically, taking a broad look, 
there is more carryover than we should require. There are probably 
items which we can identify as not being needed, but I will come 
back to the tank contracts of last year. | “would say that you people 
would probably have agreed with us, if you had looked at the five 
producers and their schedules, that they all looked practical. Because 
of the steel strike and the fact that they were on strike at 1 plant for 
5 months, it now develops that we were overfinanced. That is one of 
our biggest problems. 

Mr. Manon. I know that Congress does a conscientious job. 
would like to feel we do a fairly wise one. 

In the calendar year 1951 we appropriated for national defense 
$82 billion, as I recall. That is a very large figure. Everybody in 
the United States who understood anything at all about the picture 
knew that you would not spend all that money at that time, but we 
appropr iated it in order to get factories tooled and industry moving 
in order that we might get deliv eries in the calendar years 1952, 1953, 
1954, and 1955. Were we wise in appropriating those large sums if 
our purpose was to achieve a state of readiness? 

Mr. McNet. If you had not appropriated such sums you would 
not have gotten the production we are getting today. 
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Mr. Manon. Is it not true that because of the planning of the coun- 
try during that period we are now about to get a payoff in much more 
rapid production of the modern items of warfare which we so badly 
need if we are to be in a state of readiness? 

Mr. McNett. We are in a vastly better position than 2 years ago. 


DISCREPANCY IN EsTIMATES OF MILITARY SPENDING 


Mr. Manon. I want to talk a bit about the discrepancy between 
the President’s estimate of military spending in the fiscal year 1954 
and your estimate of spending. I have been rather intrigued by some 
of the objections I have been hearing in the committee. Frankly, 
I am not quite clear as to what the true picture is. I do not want 
to further encumber the record. 

Beginning with the fiscal year which would include World War II 
and on up to date, has it been true that the Department of Defense 
has made an estimate of spending and the President has made an 
estimate of spending and have they been identical for those years, 
and if not, what have the variations been? You can give us that in 
a composite statement at this point. How do the estimates compare 
for the period which includes World War II and the Korean war? 

Mr. McNet. Expenditure estimates during World War II did 
not compare in accuracy with the reasonable accuracy now attained. 
In 1945 and 1946 we did not agree. For the following years and 
through 1952 we jointly tried to get the best answer and we came to 
an agreement. There were no differences and the forecasts were 
quite good. 

Mr. Manon. In the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. MecNerv. Our forecast was identical for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Manon. The estimate was made back in January of 1952 for 
1953. 

Mr. McNer. Yes. We made our estimate on the basis of the 
1952 appropriation request before your committee. We thought 
we were right, that expenditures would run about that, and the Bureau 
of the Budget disagreed with us to the extent of about $2 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Was the budget on the high side, or was the Depart- 
ment on the high side? 

Mr. McNett. As it turned out, we are both on the high side. 

Mr. Manon. You were even higher than the budget? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything peculiar about the present dis- 
crepancy that is prevalent in view of the aspects of the present situa- 
tion? I do not want you to answer a question that is not proper. 
But in view of the fact that the identical thing happened in December 
1951 or January 1952, I am just wondering really whether there is 
anything phony? 

Mr. McNet. After we made our estimate for 1953 and the Bureau 
of the Budget made their estimate, in which we were slightly less 
than $2 billion apart, the Congress appropriated some $5 billion less 
than was requested. That affected the estimates of both the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. We all know that. 

Mr. McNetu. Last year one or more members of the committee 
asked me during the passage of the bill what the expenditures might 





be for 1953 on the basis of Congressional action. I replied that my 
best guess, and frankly the attitude of the Congress in cutting $5 
billion had a lot to do with the psychology of manufacturers on 
urgency, was $47 billion at that moment. That was a pretty good 
estimate. ‘True, it took place in 30 seconds, but it was a good esti- 
mate, except we did not forecast the nature and extent of a then 
unpredicted steel strike. 

Mr. Manon. | can understand how you make these estimates in 
30 seconds and you will not miss them too far, but you will miss them. 

Mr. McNett. Subsequent to that, and as we look at expenditure 
data, we find that the Air Force is not so vitally affected by steel as 
is the Army, and you will notice that expenditures are not substanti- 
ally affected in that period. The Army was. ‘The drop in that 
period is substantially the difference between the $47 billion and what 
we came out with here [indicating]. I do not say it is all attributable 
to the steel strike, but on the tank project alone there will be con- 
siderably less expenditures than forecast. 

Mr. Manon. | think that you do a good job, but I point out that 
a farmer in predicting his crop will not say, ‘‘Well, | am going to esti- 
mate my crop on the basis that it will not be ruined by insects; there 
will not be any hail; it will rain at the right time; 1 will not have any 
trouble getting it harvested; everything will work perfectly.” The 
farmers know that there are going to be insects and that it may not 
rain at all, and you have to say that there is going to be trouble. 
You know in advance that these things are going to happen, so you 
have to discount them or else your estimates really would be haywire. 

Mr. McNett. In coming to the $48 billion, which was the basis 
for the original budget, we had discounted initial estimates to the 
extent that seemed proper. 

Mr. Manon. You had taken some discount. The truth is that in 
January of 1952 the Bureau of the Budget made a better guess of the 
spending than you did? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Manon. I understand there were extenuating circumstances, 
but, bluntly, that is the truth. 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS BY BUREAU OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Is it not the truth that the Bureau of the Budget in 
view of the fact that it apportions these funds quarterly has decisive 
power in determining that you will not go on the high side? 

Mr. McNett. They can influence it. 

Mr. Manon. They can do it terrifically. 

Mr. Gartock. They canot influence it too much because the money 
that is going to be spent in here [indicating] in the fiscal year 1954 
they apportion clear back over in here [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Garuockx. They cannot retroactively stop the obligations. 
They can have some effect on this part [indic ating], and a little on this 
[indicating], but they cannot do much about this one [indicating] 
because that money is out there under contract. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. McNett. I would feel a bit different about it this year if I 
did not know that the estimates group of the Bureau of the Budget 
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also felt that we may be right this year. A year ago the Bureau of 
the Budget generally felt differently, but this year, the segment of the 
Bureau of the Budget that works closely with us, felt that we might 
be right. 

Mr. Manon. Fe lt that the figures were pretty good—lI predict that 
Congress will make reductions and that the estimates made by the 

Sureau of the an t, or rather by the President, are likely to be 
more accurate than Department of Defense estimates, provided, of 
course, that the international situation does not worsen—If we get 
into a bigger war all estimates would be off. 

Mr. McNett. I mentioned this morning that, with the Dodge letter 
and the press discussion and with statements on the floor, our estimate 
of $48 billion may be high because it looks doubtful that this program 
as it was submitted will be left without change when we all take 
another look at it. 

Mr. Manon. It is one of those things that you cannot be absolutely 
sure about and, while I would not say that there was or was not some 
juggling here, certainly when the country is surcharged with the 
feeling for economy and the feeling that we must have a reduction, 
almost anyone would predict, and certainly should predict if publicly 
expressed views were to be taken seriously, that there would be a 
reduction in military spending, in which it had been stated the largest 
reductions could be made. 

Mr. McNerm. But I would still go back to one thing, and that is that 
if the programs represented by the budget were carried out, as they 
are stated in the justifications, I believe the other estimate is more 
nearly correct. 

Mr. Manon. I will agree with you in that statement. 

Mr. WiaGieswortrn. Assuming no savings through increased 
efficiency or the use of less manpower. 

Mr. McNeiu. Unquestionably, the re-review and the failure to 
advertise for material or construction that contractors are expecting 
is going to cut down the element of urgency and as a result expendi- 
tures will not be as high next year as they would be if things had 
been pushed on a normal basis. But I think any adjustments will 
have to apply to the $48 billion, and it is possible adjustments may 
be made so that we may not spend over $45.5 billion. But I do say 
that the adjustments and the effect of the slippage will be against 
$48 billion and not against $45.5 billion. Do you see what I am 
getting at? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, I see that. In my judgment, the President and 
the Secretary of Defense can shift this downward or upward within 
a range of, say, $5 billion or $6 billion by putting on steam, to get 
faster deliveries, by reason of increased anxiety over the international 
situation, or otherwise; or, if the feeling is that the danger is not so 
great we can taper off a little and slow things down. 

The probabilities are that the White House prediction as to military 
spending would be more accurate than the Department of Defense 
prediction. All of this is on the basis that the international condition 
does not worsen. Of course, we might get into a war and then things 
would be vastly different. 

Mr. McNett. The variation can be $5 billion. 

Mr. Manon. After all, while this is a very intriguing and interesting 
subject, we are more or less shadow boxing with something that is 
subject to a creat many factors. 
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Mr. McNett. Of course, in forecasting expenditures we have tried 
to guess what the feelings and intentions of the top Government 
officials would be months ahead. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that. I want to say, Mr. MeNeil, 
that I think you have done a very fine, an admirable job, in presenting 
this picture to us. I have never known of a more loyal, nonpartisan, 
unprejudiced public servant. I am glad that we have a man of your 
vast experience and background to help and to guide us here, because 
nobody could acquire the understanding of this picture which you 
have except through years of study, and he would have to have 
considerable capacity to begin with. 

So that while I have argued with you, I want again to reaffirm my 
very great admiration for your capacity and understanding, and for 
your assistance. 

Mr. McNeiu. Thank you, sir. It is remarks like that that are a 
very great part of the compensation that one gets. I might say that we 
could not do what has been done except that I have been ve ry fortu- 
nate in having a few people around who have no regard for hours, 
Sundays, or anything else and who keep me straight. 

Mr. Manon. I know that Mr. Garlock and others who work with 
you are really doing a fine job and we appreciate it. 


DISCREPANCY IN FIGURES IN RECORD 


Mr. WigGLeswortu. Mr. Secretary, | want to mention one matter. 
There seems to be some discrepancy in figures creeping into the record. 


I remember last year we had some difficulty because the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense figures did not jibe with the figures of the indi- 
vidual armed services. I have one table that came from your office, 
which bears the date of February 21, 1953, which is headed ‘Estimate 
of Expenditure Availability and Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1953 and 
1954,” which shows the unexpended carryover into 1955 of $53.3 bil- 
lion. J think in your statement on page 24 that appears as $55.2 
billion. 

Mr. McNett. | think some member of the staff mentioned that to 
Mr. Mautz this morning. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. I realize there is usually an explanation or a 
reconciliation, but I want to express the hope that we may be able to 
avoid such discrepancies for the record’s sake as we go along, as much 
as possible. 

Mr. McNetv. One of the members of your staff mentioned that 
this morning. The figures given in my statement were based on 
information available in December 1952, when the present budget 
was drawn up. The estimated lapses and transfers at that time were 
calculated on the assumption that part of the cost of the military pay 
raise, mustering-out pay, and combat-duty pay would be met by the 
use of the unobligated balances of fiscal year 1952 and prior-year 
funds that would otherwise lapse and revert to the Treasury. The 
table to which you refer, dated February 23, 1953, is based on later 
information and contains revised estimates of lapses and transfers 
and was based on the assumption that the full cost of the supple- 
mental would have to be met out of currently available appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. I think it only fair to say for the record that when 
the committee is considering figures involving appropriations and 
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expenditures for the Department, different members may have differ- 
ent things in mind. For example, public works may be left out and 
other items may be left out of the picture. Maybe they do not want 
the figure of retirement of military personnel in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. There should not be any serious questioning, 
generally speaking, of the figures just because on the surface there is a 
discrepancy which, in reality, does not exist if one were able to find 
out the basis upon which the figures were given. That has been my 
experience. 

Mr. NcNeit. We will do our best during these hearings to see 
that, if only part of the answer is given, that a footnote will be added 
to explain any difference from base figures. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. I appreciate that usually there is an ex- 
planation but from the point of view of the Member on the floor of 
the House who looks the matter up in the record, there is apparently 
a difference between the figures, and that tends to be confusing. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, and it tends to a disposition to lose faith in the 
Government by reason of what appears to be a discrepancy but which 
really is not a discrepancy when properly understood. 

Mr. McNett. We will do our best to avoid that in the future and 
we hope that if your staff finds anything like that, they will immedi- 
ately call it to our attention so we can correct it. 

Mr. WiccLeswortuH. Are there any other questions? If not, we 
thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your very able presentation. 


Mr. McNert. Thank you, sir. 


Feprvuary 27, 1953. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


WITNESSES 


DR. WALTER G. WHITMAN, CHAIRMAN 
DON K. PRICE, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 
NEAL D. CRANE, DIRECTOR, RESOURCES DIVISION 


Mr. WieGLeswortH. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning Dr. Whitman, Chairman of the 
Research and Development Board. 

Do you have a statement for the committee, Doctor? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Dr. WHITMAN 


Dr. Wurman. I would like to make my statement from notes that 
I have prepared. 

I am Walter G. Whitman, Chairman of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. I am on leave from my position at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where I am head of the chemical engineering 
department. 

With me is my Deputy Chairman, Mr. Don K. Price, and the 
Director of our Resources Division, Mr. Neal D. Crane. 

I am prepared to talk from these notes for about 30 to 40 minutes 
on the following general outline: (1) To tell a little of the story of the 
Research and Development Board as it is functioning now because, 
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for security reasons, there is not much discussion about the Research 
and Development Board; (2) to bring up one field of critical peculiar 
importance in research and development; (3) to talk off the ~. ord a 
little bit about a few of the promising developments; and (4) to go 
into the budget which is before you to the extent that you tae, al- 
though my statement will be fairly brief on that. Then I will be very 
happy to try to answer questions. 

Of course, I also would be glad to be interrupted during the pre- 
sentation from the notes if you care to interrupt me. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. I think we will make better time if you will 
proceed without undue interruption, and we examine you in turn after- 
ward. 

Dr. Wuirman. Fine. 


ESTABLISHMENT, ORGANIZATION, AND RESPONSIBILITY 


First, I want to remind you that the Research and Development 
Board was established by the National Security Act of 1947 as re- 
vised in 1949. As we are operating, our simple clearcut objective is 
to give maximum help in building up the strength of the Armed 
Forces through research and development. 

The Board is a policy organization and the operations of the research 
and development program are the responsibilities of the services 
themselves. We try to provide leadership and guidance to the whole 
program. 

The Board consists of 7 members, myself and 2 representatives from 
each of the departments. The civilian representatives from the three 
departments at the present time are Mr. Johnson, the Under Secretary 
of the Army; Mr. Floberg, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, 
and the Air Force man was Mr. Gilpatric, the Under Secretary, but 
at the moment that position has not been filled. 

The three military members from the services are Major General 
Nichols from the Army; Rear Admiral Curts from the Navy, and 
Lieutenant General Craigie from the Air Force. 

This 7-member board meets about once every 3 weeks and we have 
fairly frequent discussions in the interim. 

The new charter of the Board, which was signed by the Secretary of 
Defense last May, clarifies certain issues which were in doubt pre- 
viously. In addition to the Chairman having the controlling vote 
in the Board, the Chairman, as scientific adviser to the Secretary, 
is personally responsible for making recommendations on fiscal matters 
to the Secretary of Defense. I would emphasize that the Chair- 
man’s job is to make the recommendations. He does not have the 
authority; that resides in the Secretary of Defense. Prior to this 
clarification in the new charter there had been considerable doubt as 
to just what the Chairman’s function was as distinct from the Board 
in connection with fiscal matters. 

In practice the leadership of the Board is exercised by close asso- 
ciation and understanding with the research and de »velopment people 
in the services aided by civilian advisers whom we bring in to serve 
on our committees and by our own staff. The problems before the 
Board are exceedingly difficult and they need all the talent that can 
be brought to bear on them. 
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In this particular field of research and development I believe 
unification is perhaps more essential than it is almost anywhere else. 
It is the shape of the future that is being determined by the Research 
and Development Board program. And I do feel as if there has been 
quite distinct progress in the way of closer pulling together in this 
program. 

On my own staff around me I| have a group of eight others who form 
an informal group that I call the internal policy group. ‘The group is 
composed of my deputy chairman, Mr. Price, 2 vice chairmen, the 
head of the Planning Division, the head of the Resources Division, and 
the 3 senior military men who are assigned to work full time with me 
on the Board. This is a device whereby I can have the chairmanship 
shared among a group that is thoroughly involved and devoted to the 
Research and Development Board’s objectives. 1, of course, have to 
take the responsibility for decisions, but 1 count very heavily upon the 
advice of this team right around me. 


COMMITTEES 


We have a number of committees in various fields. These commit- 
tees are composed of both civilians and military people, a little cadre 
of highly competent civilians on a committee, and generally 1 or 2 
members from each of the 3 departments who are interested in that 
field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Interested or qualified? 

Dr. Wuirman. In most cases | would say both. There are very 
few cases where they are not qualified because they are people who 
are dealing with programs in the service itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about their scientific background? 

Dr. Wairman. In aeronautics, for example, on the Aeronautics 
Committee, the Air Force representative is Major General Yates. 
He is very well educated in the field. Major General Yates, inciden- 
tally, is the deputy to Lieutenant General Craigie, the head of the 
research and development activities of the Air Foree. I cannot 
recall just what schools he went to, but he is very well qualified. 
I would say that I have found a higher degree of technical qualification 
among the military officers than I anticipated when I came down here. 

I will just run through the various committees. There is 1 on 
aeronautics; 1 on atomic energy; biological warfare; chemical 
warfare; electronics; equipment and supplies; fuel and lubricants; 
geophysics and geography; guided missiles; human_resources; 
materials; military medical sciences, and ordnance. That pretty 
well covers the range of the research and development program. 

A primary advantage of the committee operation is that it serves 
as a forum where the representatives from the three departments 
come in, present the programs of their department so that the other 
departments are hearing them and can discuss them in the presence 
of the civilians who are nondepartmental and therefore more objective, 
and a good deal of the development of the program comes from the 
forum action of gathering around the committee table and discussing 
what should be done. 

In the ideal cases, and there are a fair number that approximate 
that, the military people responsible for the program can go right 
back into their departments and adjust their departmental programs 
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in line with these informal discussions which have been held in the 
committee, and the additional information that they have gained 
from what is bei ing done elsewhere, and the opinions that have been 
given to them. 

I think probably this forum function of the committee is the most 
important thing they do. 

In addition to that, they give advice directly to me, or to the Board, 
in connection with the program, so we are better able to have a sound 
opinion as to what action we should take. 

They actually prepare reports which are known as program- 
guidance reports. They also make technical estimates which say, for 
example, that this development now in progress can be expected to 
result in such-and-such weapon with such-and-such characteristics by 
such-and-such time. 

I would say, therefore, the program guidance—advising the depart- 
ments and the Board as to what are the most important things to 
push and which ones are unimportant—and the technical estimates, 
which are prepared by a group that represents all three services and 
the outside civilians, are examples of the values which come from 
our committee activities. 

STAFF 
Our full-time staff in the Board consists of 105 professional civilians 


and about 58 military. These military are assigned full time to the 
Research and Development Board and report to me. 


BUDGET 


The budget for the operation of the Research and Development 
Board itself is about $2 million. 


PROGRAMING 


Our big problem has been, and will always be, to become sufficiently 
competent to be able to provide the selective emphasis which is so 
necessary in this program, regardless of the amount of money or 
anything else. There are limitations on what can be done, and we feel 
very deeply our responsibility to give the best guidance and select the 
most important things which should be done and to push them. 
[ say that this has been a problem and that it always will be in the 
very nature of things. The biggest problem in research is deciding 
what to do research on. I think we are making real progress. I think 
that the RDB has gone through its infancy period and through its 
adolescence, and maybe it is getting toward early maturity. 

We are increasingly using the method of tac kling specific difficult 
problems by ad hoc study groups. As an example, the whole program 
on aircraft guns seemed to be in a little bit of a misty phase. There 
was not the degree of selectivity on the most important things and 
abandonment of some things of less importance. We had a special 
study group work on that. We had a long wrangle, with differences 
of opinion from the services, about what should be done and with the 
outside civilians getting pretty hot about the program. The issues, 
developed from ad hoc study groups, came up through the Committee 
on Ordnance, where again there was quite a hassle. It came up to 
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the Board itself where I decided that we were not getting anywhere. 
So I appointed a 3-man committee of 3 senior military people on the 
Board to come up with the answers within 2 months; and they came 
up very beautifully with an answer which largely took the results of 
the panel work and made it official policy of the 3 departments. 
Everyone involved, I think, feels that that was a distinctly construc- 
tive step. 

We have made other similar studies. Another illustration of the 
ad hoc method is the study of fighter aircraft prototypes where there 
was a great deal of feeling that maybe we had too many, or too few, 
or we were not working in the right direction. Now, these are exceed- 
ingly technical problems involving questions of what the shape of 
future requirements will be, so it is not just research and development; 
it goes into the validity and depth of requirements. That program 
took nearly 8 months of study by a panel, and by the Committee on 
Aeronautics, and finally it was agreed to in the Committee on Aero- 
nautics. The Board thought it was so good they gave it the official 
stamp of approval for the guidance of fighter prototype developments. 

Another ad hoc study is on aircraft rockets. Another one is on jet 
engines. Another one is on the fire-control problem, and then there 
is a very interesting study on the deliverability of atomic weapons. 


RESEARCH ON ATOMIC ATTACK DEFENSE 


I would now like to describe one field of very critical significance 
which makes tremendous demands on research and development. It 
arises from the new threat of atomic attack. 

The defense of this North American Continent really has not been 
an important problem since the war of 1812 until September 1949, 
when the first Russian A-bomb was exploded. Figuratively, the 
United States, with its atomic stockpile and its strategic air command, 
bas had the gun pointed at Russia. Within a few years Russia is 
similarly going to have the gun pointed at our heart. There is no 
doubt about this. The stockpiles of atomic bombs on both sides are 
growing rapidly, and in a few years the shortage of bombs will not be 

1 limiting factor for either side. The atomic bomb itself will be 
relatively cheap. It is becoming more powerful and it is becoming 
more deliverable. I think that within 5 years it will be clear to all 
of us that this situation, where both major contestants have the 
gun pointed at each other’s hearts, is going to be the dominant factor 
in our military thinking and in the whole question of national security. 

Frankly, from the military standpoint, there is no prospect that we 
see today that the situation is going to improve. It is going to worsen. 

The problem of building continental defense demands new weapons 
and techniques against atomic attack by air or from the sea. Last 
weekend I was on a trip with a group appointed by Mr. Lovett to 
study this continental defense problem. We went to the antiaircraft 
command at Fort Bliss, to the guided-missile range at White Sands, 
up to the Sandia Corporation at Albuquerque, where we went through 
the atomic-bomb development, up to the air defense at Colorado 
Springs, and then over to the strategic air command at Omaha. 

There is nothing very happy about the situation, but it is the 
sternest reality that a new condition is arising rapidly and we have 
tremendous problems to get the weapons to meet it. The weapons 
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for defense are going to have to involve a warning of attack and an 
ability to track the attack when it comes in and to intercept it and to 
kill, if possible. The area defense must be backed up by local defenses 
of antiaircraft and guided missiles. 

The problem of developing an intercommunications system for 
radar and ground observer data so it is all brought together in time 
for the overall air defense commander to see what the battle is going 
to be and to marshal his forces and put them up there is a tremen- 
dously difficult thing. That is going to involve eventually very large 
amounts of money in the installations. As of today some money is 
going into installations, but we know that the installations that are 
now being put up are not the final answer. 

When one realizes that the dropping of a single bomb on any of a 
dozen American cities will kill more Americans than the total United 
States casualties in Korea to date, it is a matter of very grave import. 

While I am talking about air defense, a very esse ntial part of this 
defense of North America is of course the ability to strike back. I am 
by no means implying that we should put all of our efforts into the 
direct defense of North America. We must be sure that our deterrent 
strategic strike can be delivered. 

Now, this whole problem is going to require that many people be 
involved in it, but the real challenge is to our ability to develop 
technologically the kind of weapons which will meet this kind of 
situation. Those weapons must be under development today if they 
are going to be available when the time comes. 

I mentioned to you last year that the information shows that Russia 
is educating as many scientists and engineers as we. 

As nearly as we can determine, that is a pretty sound judgment of 
the position. Some people say that they are educating more than we. 

In a very real sense | think any future world war is being fought 
today in the laboratories and proving grounds of Russia and the 
United States. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

I would like to emphasize that this is a constantly changing art. 
There is no single weapon that is going to be the answer. The enemy 
has many techniques available to him just as we do. If he comes in 
at high altitude on an attack mission, we have to have certain ways 
of meeting him. If he comes in at a very low altitude the chances 
are that the methods that were suitable for high altitude will not 
meet the low-altitude problem, and vice versa. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE RESEARCH PRIOR TO PRODUCTION 


It is vital that we do research and development on many ideas, 
but push into production only those that are best. While the re- 
search and development expense on a new airplane or a new missile 
is quite high, it is really very small compared to the subsequent 
expenses of production and of training the people who are going to 
use the weapons and keep them operationally usable. That always 
has to be remembered. A NIKE missile, for example, is going to 
have perhaps $75 million of research and development on it. But 
when the installation of the first group of NIKE batteries is completed 
in the next few years you are going to be spending perhaps $500 million 
on getting the equipment and installing it in place, to say nothing 
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of the cost of training the people and the continuing operating costs 
of these battalions. 

Those figures illustrate the fact it gets very expensive when you 
really go into production and commit yourself. You should be 
developing many ideas and be prepared, but you should not go into 
production on everything that you have been doing research and 
development on. 

OVERALL BUDGET FIGURES 


At this stage 1 would be glad to take up the overall budget figures 
for research and development that are currently before you, and try 
to answer questions. You appreciate this whole budget is under 
review and may be modified. I think that you have Mr. McNeil’s 
sheet on the budget before you. It shows for the total of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Item 6, research and development is $1,782 million. 

Now, I should explain that Mr. McNeil’s figures include certain 
overhead figures in the way of support at the various installations 
which total about $207,000,000. If one deducts that support expense 
from the total you come out with $1,575,000,000. Now, $1,575,- 
000,000 is the figure we talk about in our operations because we are 
not responsible for how the support costs are added. P robably all the 
research and development people coming in to talk with you later 
will be talking about research and development costs which do not 
include the support figures which the comptroller’s office adds. 

In going through the various services, I will give you both Mr. 
MeNeil’s figure and then the reduced figure from which the support 
has been taken out. 

In the case of the total—and this is just repetition—$1,782,000,000, 
and the corresponding figure without support is $1,575,000,000. 

Mr. Wice.esworts. I notice on this chart it looks as though the 
figure should be $1,778,000,000, 

Dr. Wuirman. I am using the photostatic sheet of Mr. McNeil 
dated January 7, 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. Ours is dated February. 

Dr. Wurrman. There is a slight discrepancy between the figures. 

Going on, in the case of the Army, the figures from Mr. MeNeil, 
which I have here, are $502,000,000, and taking out the support it 
comes out $475,000,000. 

In the case of the Navy the figures that I have from Mr. MeNeil’s 
sheet are $593,000,000, and taking out the support our figure would 
be $503,000,000. 

In the case of the Air Force my figures from Mr. McNeil’s sheet 
are $627,000,000, and taking out the support the figure becomes 

537,000,000. 

The interdepartmental cost is shown as $60,000,000, and does not 
include any supporting figure, so our figure is also $60,000,000. This 
last is what we call the emergency fund of the Secretary of Defense 
for research and developme nt. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

1 would be very glad to try to answer any questions. I do not 
know how much you want to go into the budget because of the fact 
it may be modified. This finishes up my presentation from notes. 
I will do my best to try to answer any questions. 

Mr. WiccLteswortn. Thank you, Dr. Whitman. 
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JURISDICTION OF BoaRD 


As I understand it, the jurisdiction of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board is one primarily of coordination and allocation as between 
the three armed services, is it not? 

Dr. Wuirman. I would say coordination and allocation, but also 
guidance. I think that the guidance function in terms of trying to 
pull together the whole picture and say that here is where the greatest 
‘ mphasis should be put is becoming increasingly a responsibility. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. When you say, “the whole picture,’ you 
mean the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Office of the Secre- 
tarv of Defense? 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes. 

Mr. WicGuesworth. In other words, insofar as there is research 
and development undertaken by other agencies of the Government, 
vour Board is not in the picture? 

Dr. Wuirman. That is correct, although I personally, ex officio, am 
a member of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. In 
my position as Chairman of the Research and Development Board, | 
am involved in the NACA, and then rather independently, not because 
of the office, 1 am a member of the General Advisory Committee of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. This is a position which I held 
before | came down here with the Department of Defense. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. You have a voice in respect to the programs 
of the NACA, and the Atomic Energy Commission? 

Dr. WuiTman. | have a voice. 

Mr. WigeteswortH. You do not exercise control there? 

Dr. Wuirman. Iam merely an adviser to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as a member of its General Advisory Committee, which was 
established by law and has no responsibility except that of giving 
advice. 

CHARTER OF THE Boarp 


Mr. WiacGLeswortnH. Last year we spoke somewhat of the organi- 
zation of the Research and Development Board. You have referred 
to it in your opening statement, and I take it that it is substantially 
the same as a year ago; that is, with you as C hairman and 2 repre- 
sentatives from each of the 3 armed services, 1 military and 1 civilian? 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes, with this difference—that the Secretary of 
Defense put out a new charter for the Research and Development 
Board. 

Mr. WicetesworrtnH. That is what I was going to ask you about 
because I am not familiar with that, or its effect on your organization. 

Dr. Wurman. I might comment that this was not a palatable 
charter to the services, but he put it out just the same. I think the 
key point in that charter might be—and | can read you the section 

Mr. Wiee.esworts. Is that a long document? 

Dr. Wurman. No. The charter itself is 2% pages. The previous 
charter was about eight pages. 

Mr. Wiaaiteswortu. Does that take the place of the previous 
charter? 
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Dr. Wurman. This takes the place of the previous charter of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworrtna. Is there anything secret about it? 

Dr. Wuirman. Nothing at all. It is not classified, and I should 
be glad to give it to vou. 

Mr. Manon. This is not the Magna Carta. 

Dr. Wuirman. This is not the act itself; this is the charter which 
the Secretary of Defense issued. 

Mr. Wiaertesworrtn. | think that we might just as well insert that 
in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


CHARTER OF THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BoaRD 


In order more fully to define the authority, duties, and status of the Research 
and Development Board in the Department of Defense, and to supplement the 
provisions of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, it is hereby directed 
as follows: 

I. MEMBERSHIP 


The Chairman of the Board is appointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. In appointing members of the Board, the Secretary of 
each military department shall designate one Under or Assistant Secretary, with 
an alternate who shall be a civilian, and one general or flag officer, with an alter- 
nate who shall be a military officer. The Chairman of the Board, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense, may appoint a Deputy Chairman. 


Il. AUTHORITY OF THE BOARD 


(a) The purpose and duties of the Board, as defined by the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended, are as follows: 

“The purpose of the Board shall be to advise the Secretary of Defense as to the 
status of scientific research relative to the national security, and to assist him in 
assuring adequate provision for research and development on scientific problems 
relating to the national security. 

“Subject to the authority and direction of the Secretary of Defense, the Board 
shall perform the following duties and such other duties as the Secretary of Defense 
may prescribe: 

“(1) preparation of a complete and integrated program of research and develop- 
ment for military purposes; 

““(2) advising with regard to trends in scientific research relating to national 
security and the measures necessary to assure continued and increasing progress; 

““(3) coordination of research and development among the military departments, 
and allocation among them of responsibilities for specific programs; 

““(4) formulation of policy for the Department of Defense in connection with 
research and development matters involving agencies outside the Department of 
Defense; 
and 

(5) consideration of the interaction of research and development and strategy, 
and advising the Joint Chiefs of Staff in connection therewith.” 

(b) In carrying out its duties, the Board is authorized to act as the agent of 
the Secretary of Defense, to issue directives on behalf of the Secretary of Defense, 
and to supervise the execution of such directives. 

(c) The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall provide the Research and Development 
Board with guidance on strategic concepts and advise the Board on the strategic 
value and the relative importance of existing or proposed weapons systems. The 
Board shall cooperate with the Munitions Board on problems involved in the 
relationship between research and development and the production of munitions. 

(d) In any matter on which the other members of the Board are not unanimous, 
the Chairman of the Board shall have the power of decision. 

(e) The Board shall meet at the call of its Chairman or at such time as it may 
fix, and the presence of 5 of the 7 members, or their duly designated alternates, 
including 1 representstive from each military department shall constitute a quorum 
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Ill, FUNCTIONS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


(a) The Chairman of the Board shall be the principal adviser and assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense on all research and development matters. 

(b) The Chairman of the Board shall make recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense with respect to the operating and capital budgets (including any 
emergency funds) and the plans for the obligation of funds for research and devel- 
opment activities of all departments and agencies of the Department of Defense 
In order to provide for desirable shifts in emphasis and the elimination of unneces- 
sary expenditure, the Chairman of the Board shall recommend to the Secretary 
of Defense the initiation or elimination of projects or programs, or changes in 
expenditures on them. He shall inform the other Board members of his recom- 
mendations made pursuant to this subparagraph 

(c) Subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the 
Board shall provide for the internal organization and staffing of the Board 
shall establish its rules of procedure; and shall supervise its staff. Any officer 
or emplovee of a military department assigned to the Board shall be acceptable 
to, and during his tour of duty with the Board responsible to, the Chairman of 
the Board rather than to his own Department with respect to performance of 
duty and ratings of efficiency Committees and advisory groups operating under 
the auspices of the Board will be established by direction of the Chairman, and 
will function under his authority and control. 


IV. RIGHT TO APPEAL 


Any member of the Board who dissents from a decision of the Board, or from 
a recommendation by the Chairman of the Board, may initiate, for submissio: 
by the Secretary of the Department represented by the dissenting member, an 
appeal to the Secretary of Defense. In the event the Chairman of the Board is 
not in agreement with a unanimous decision of the other members of the Board 
after prior notification to these other members, he may present his recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Defense. 


V. CANCELLATION 


The revised directive for the Research and Development Board, dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951, is hereby canceled. 
(Signed) Witri1aM C. Foster, 
Acting Secrelary of Defense 


Dr. WuirMan. Shall I read the key section? 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortu. Tell us what the key point is. 

Dr. Wurman. I think the key point is that in this charter there 
has been introduced a section called “Functions of the Chairman,” 
section 3. 

It says: 

(a) The Chairman of the Board shall be the principal adviser and assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense on all research and development matters. 


And this is the key change— 


(b) The Chairman of the Board shall make recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense with respect to the operating and capital budgets (including any 
emergency funds) and the plans for the obligation of funds for research and de- 
velopment activities of all departments and agencies of the Department of De- 
fense. In order to provide for desirable shifts in emphasis and the elimination of 
unnecessary expenditure, the Chairman of the Board shall recommend to the 
Secretary of Defense the initiation or elimination of projects or programs, or 
changes in expenditures on them. He shall inform the other Board members of 
his recommendations made pursuant to this subparagraph. 


APPEAL FROM CHAIRMAN’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Later in the document there is a right of appeal so that any depart- 
ment can appeal from the Chairman’s recommendation through its 
secretary to the Secretary of Defense. 
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Mr. Wiaeieswortn. In other words, the Chairman under that 
document, regardless of what decisions may be arrived at with the 
representatives from the three services sitting around the table, has 
a responsibility for making his own specific recommendations, both 
as to program and as to dollars to the Secretary of Defense? 

Dr. Wuirman. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortn. What was the date of that? 

Dr. Wuirman. This was dated May 5, 1952. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Have you found in carrying out that provi- 
sion in the new charter that you have in fact made recommendations 
to the Secretary of Defense, either in respect to programs, or in 
respect to dollars, which have departed from what we might say was 
the decision arrived at around the table? 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes. I would say the principal case comes when 
one sets the planning guidelines for future budgets, where the Secretary 
of Defense now expects the Chairman of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board to make recommendations on what future budgets should 
be. I make these recommendations after listening to the comments 
and advice of the other Board members, but without ever bringing 
it toa vote. I make it as my own recommendation. 

I might say that this practice is not regarded as the best by all and 
is objected to by some of the Board members. I think they are 
generally getting to realize, however, that it is logical. When one 
attempts to arrive by a Board vote on recommendations on the 
research and development budgets for the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force, it is a rather frustrating experience. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. It seems to me that it must inevitably result 
in a logrolling proposition around the table rather than a clear-cut 
decision by an independent authority. Your decision is subject to 
appeal, however? 

Dr. Wairman. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. By any one of the three armed services that 
cares to make that appeal. Is that taken directly to the Secretary of 
Defense? 

Dr. Wuirman. That is taken directly to the Secretary of Defense 
by the Secretary of the Department involved. 

I would, of course, point out that what I am doing is making a 
recommendation to the Secretary of Defense. It is his judgment as 
to whether that recommendation is accepted just as it 1s the Presi- 
dent’s judgment finally as to the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Defense, and it is finally his judgment as to what comes out. It 
has had very beneficial effects, I am sure, in terms of reducing the 
amount of confusion and hassle that goes on within the services them- 
selves in terms of the preparation of the budget. 

I have been very much concerned about the amount of time which 
high-grade professional people in the services have been taking in the 
past in connection with budget adjustments and preparing them on 
new bases when those men should be devoting their time to the sub- 
stantive problems of how to strengthen the actual research and 
development programs themselves. 
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DUPLICATION AND OVERLAPPING 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. Have you found duplication or overlapping 
as between the work done by the three branches of the service? 

Dr. Wuirman. We have found duplication, and in some cases we 
have decided that that duplication was a very necessary thing. In 
other cases, when it seemed unwise, we tried to eliminate more by 
suasion than by putting out formal directives. I think when people 
understand the same facts, when they have talked it over, you arrive 
at sounder conclusions and better action than when you try to do it 
merely by directive. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Are you satisfied in your own mind that dupli- 
cation, except that which is desirable for exceptional reasons, has been 
eliminated, or is there further opportunity for coordination and avoid- 
ing duplication of effort? 

Dr. Wuirman. I certainly could not say it has been eliminated. 
That would be beyond my real belief. I do think that it has been 
reduced to a very low amount, and I have found often where there 
was supposedly duplication going on a real investigation disclosed that 
it was not scandal as it might seem to be on the first approach. We 
have gone into a number ‘of these cases that have been said to be 
duplication between the services and usually have found that there is 
pretty good justification when all the facts are on the board. Of 
course, when that justification does not exist, then it is very simple to 
eliminate it. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. From your observation is there, or is there 
not, room for further coordination and elimination of duplication as 
between the fields in which the armed services are operating, and the 
fields in which other agencies of Government are operating? 

Dr. Wuirman. I have seen very little evidence of overlapping and 
duplication between agencies. I think particularly in the case of the 
NACA and the Atomic Energy Commission I am in a position to 
know pretty well, and I do not see duplication and overlapping that 
should be eliminated between them and the Department of Defense. 


INCREASE IN OVERALL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wiaaieswortn. I call your attention to the table which I 
believe is in the record, dated February 15, from the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Secretary of Defense, which shows that the overall 
obligational authority in research and development, Department of 
Defense, has increased from about $612 million in the fiscal year 1950 
to $1,200,000,000 in the fiscal year 1951 to $1,472,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1952 to $1,656,000,000 in 1953. to $1,778,000,000 in 1954. 
Does that cover both pure research and applied research? 

Dr. Wurman. Yes, and development. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. Does that cover operation and maintenance 
of research and development laboratories and facilities? 

Dr. Wurman. Yes. 

Mr. WigcLeswortH. Does that cover military personnel assigned 
to research and development projects? 

Dr. Wurman. No. 
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Mr. WiaeteswortH. Does that cover all equipment and other 
items used or consumed in research and development testing, or is 
that carried elsewhere under procurement? 

Dr. Wuirman. That is a difficult question. It normally covers 
those things, but actually it is a very difficult thing to decide just 
where procurement funds come in on a program that is developing 
over toward the point where the final article 1s ready to be produced. 
I think that I should say in all fairness that there are procurement 
funds undoubtedly involved in the later stages of development where 
one is, for example, making a lot of missiles which are going to be 
used primarily for military evaluation rather than for service use. 
And in the later stages of a development like that undoubtedly a fair 
amount of procurement funds go in. Some would say it is still in the 
development stage, but others would say, it is service evaluation and 
should use procurement funds. 

It is pretty hard to draw a line where everyone would agree. 

Mr. Wicaiesworts. In other words, if we were to include pro- 
curement costs and the pay for military personnel assigned to projects, 
the figure would be much larger? 

Dr. Wuirman. The figure would be much larger. 


Researcw By Orner AGENCIES RELATING TO DEFENSE 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Is there substantial research by other agen- 
cies which relates to defense? 

Dr. Wuirman. The Atomic Energy Commission, I suppose, in its 
research and development program, would be thought of as very 


largely for the defense effort. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. And the NACA. 

Dr. Wurrman. The NACA would be very largely for the defense 
effort, yes; although commercial aviation certainly benefits a great 
deal from the NACA work. 


Torat ANNUAL Cost For ALL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. Do you know what the total annual cost for 
all research and development amounts to? 

Dr. Wuirman. I do not have good figures on it. NACA, I believe, 
has an operating budget of about $50,000,000 or $60,000,000. The 
Atomic Energy Commission is probably budgeted somewhat differ- 
ently. For example, their Reactor Division is really primarily 
engaged in research and development in the building of all reactors 
except the production reactors for making plutonium. I imagine—I 
do not know whether you can check me—but Mr. Crane thinks it is 
about $270,000,000 that the Atomic Energy Commission would be 
thought of as spending in the research and development field. That 
figure sounds reasonable to me. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortn. I wish, when you revise- your remarks, you 
would include your best estimate of the total annual cost for all re- 
search and development for defense purposes. 

Dr. Wuirman. I shall be glad to do so. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Dr. Wnirman. I would estimate that the cost to the Goverrment of research 


and development for defense purposes, based upon the fiscal vear 1954 budget 
estimates of the agencies involved, is a little over $2 billion. In addition to the 





Department of Defense, this includes part of the research and development 
budgets of the Atomic Energy Commission and of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Other agencies of the Government such as the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board, elements of the Agricultural Research Administration 
and certain laboratories of the Bureau of Standards, contribute to the defense 
research program, but the amounts are relatively small and do not appreciably 
affect the total estimates. 


New OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. I have here a summary that has been pre- 
pared from the table I have referred to, which shows the obligational 
authority over a period of 5 fiscal years for each of the armed services. 
If there is no objection, we will include the summary in the record at 
this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


New obligational authority for research and development (in millions) 


Fiscal year 1954 (Janu- 
ary 1953 budget) Fiscal year 
1953 Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| (enacted 1952 1951 1950 
Totalall | Direct to date) 
costs costs only 


Interdepartmental ; $60 $60 
Department of the Army 502 475 
Department of the Navy 589 503 
Department of the Air Foree 627 | 534 | 


Total 1, 778 
Note.—Includes both direct and indirect costs 


Mr. Wice.ieswortnH. I understand that the dollars and cents will 
be covered in detail when each of the armed services is before us, at 
least for the most part. You have a small individual budget for the 
Research and Development Board of about $2,000,000? 

Dr. Wuirman. That does not show up directly in your sheet. | 
think that is included in the Secretary of Defense’s budget. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. How many people do you have? 

Dr. Wuirman. One hundred and five professionals. There is a 
total of about 220 civilians and 58 military. 

Mr. WiacLeswortnu. That will be justified later under the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense? 

Dr. Wuirman. That is correct. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. Let me ask you one further question, and 
that is this: Have you a breakdown by projects which the committee 
could have, even if it cannot go into the record, which will show 
what you have been doing in the current fiscal year, ‘and more particu- 
larly what is contemplated with respect to the fiscal year 1954? 

Dr. Wurman. I have a sheet here where our 1954 proposed budget 
is split between the various fields, such things as guided missiles, aero- 
nautics, ordnance, electronics, and so forth, and split between the 
three services. This would give you perhaps the information as far 
as 1954 is concerned. I think we can also give you a sheet which 
would give the comparison of 1954, 1953, and 1952, if you care’ to 
have it. 
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Mr. Wiae.eswortH. Those tables should not be in the record, 
I take it? 

Dr. Wuirman. They should not be in the record. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. They should be treated as confidential? 

Dr. Wurman. Yes, for the committee only. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Where is the big increase reflected as far as 
1954 is concerned, as compared with 1953, either on or off the record? 

Dr. Wurman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Human ReEsouRCES 


Mr. Wiae.eswortn. In looking at this confidential sheet that you 
have handed me, I notice one item that we have discussed several 
times before; an item which calls for the expenditure of $32.1 million 
for so-called human resources. 

Dr. Wurman. Yes. I would like to tell you a little bit about that. 
A good deal of this human resources work is all associated with the 
complexity of new equipment, the need for trained skill in handling it, 
and the short term of the personnel in the services. The human 
resources work goes into the problem of personnel selection, of require- 
ments of the job, and how to devise the most efficient training 
procedure. 

In the development of training devices themselves—things that will 
simulate flight, the firing of guns, the firing of missiles, the operation 
of submarines—a great deal has been done in the way of developing 
simulators which allow training of the personnel before they actually 
handle the equipment itself. 

One of the items of most concern is how to adapt the machine to 
the man’s capabilities. Time and again a complex machine will be 
developed where if one has not really considered wheiher a man is 
going to be able to operate it or not, it turns out to be very awkward 
and unusable until it has been redesigned to fit into the man’s ca- 
pabilities. 

For example, at the air defense control centers, there is an exceed- 
ingly difficult problem in being able to handle the radar data, and 
get the information put together effectively on the tracks of the planes 
that are in the air—the friendly and the unknown, and hence poten- 
tially hostile planes. Experiments that have been carried out at 
Santa Monica by the Rand Corp. have demonstrated that beyond 
a certain number of tracks, which I think is about 12, that they are 
trying to follow, all the personnel just goes crazy. If more tracks 
come in they still think they are handling the problem, but actually 
they are not doing it. 

Now, this requires effective studies of team operation—what sort 
of information individuals on the team need to have in order to do 
the job, and cutting out a lot of information they do not need to have. 
It has been possible to improve severalfold the capabilities of a defense 
center by tailormg the equipment and operations to the jobs the team 
has to do. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. Is this item decreasing? 

Dr. Wuirman. This is probably going to increase as our equipment 
becomes necessarily more complex. We have got to send up night 
fighters for interceptors that have got to operate pretty much without 





the human being having much to do with it; yet, he has got to be able 
to fit into the picture. Our big bombers, for example, the new ones, 
are going to have a 3-man crew rather than a 12-man crew. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. There will be an. opportunity to go into this 
in detail with each of the armed services? 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes; I think there will. 

Mr. Wicc.iesworts. | notice that the sum total, on this confi- 
dential sheet that you have handed me, is only $1,575,000,000 as com- 
pared with $1,778,000,000 in the Comptroller’s sheet. 


SUPPORT ITEMS 


Dr. Wuirman. That is because it does not include the support 
items. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean there is approximately $200 million 
on support items? 

Dr. WuirTmMan. $207 million on the support items. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Faiture To Ostain Fuutut Benerit From Errorts or RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. As shown by the tables that have been presented 
here, starting with the fiscal year 1950 and including substantially 
what is requested here—there may be some reduction—there has been 
appropriated for research and development $6 billion; that is $6,000 
million, 

Dr. WuHitman. You mean, cumulative over the years? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. Before 1950 and in all the years 
following World War II, the appropriations for research and 
development were rather large. They were not cut very much. This 
committee was generous in ‘the matter of research and dev elopment 
funds. They thought that if we were thrown into another war that 
we wanted, as far as possible, to fight it with the weapons of the new 
war instead of fighting that next war with World War II weapons. 

I have been quite interested in the research and development pro- 
gram and have been quite sympathetic toward it. But frankly, 
Doctor, every so often I reach the point where I cannot escape the 
conclusion that we are not getting nearly as much out of the money 
we are spending as we should. I do not know whether it is because 
we just do not have the scientific men who can give us the answers; 
I do not know whether it is because in many instances we work only 
a 40-hour week. I do not know whether it is because the urgency 
of the situation has not crept into the consciousness of these men. I 
do not know what the reason is. But I am not satisfied that we are 
getting “value received.” 


CoorpEeRATION WitH OrHerR NATIONS 


For instance, we have talked a great deal about the capabilities of 
the American mind and yet almost every week we read of develop- 
ments in other countries where, I am quite sure, they do not have 
either the population or the money and—at least in my opinion—a 
greater amount of brains. Maybe they are just making a better 
utilization of what they have. 
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Just last week there came a story from London that Britain had 
developed and unveiled a super antitank weapon, probably the most 
powerful used by any infantry in the world. Yet, we have been work- 
ing on antitank guns and we have prided ourselves on what we had for 
quite some time. 

Does your group ever have occasion to inquire into what other 
friendly nations are doing in the hope that perhaps, if they have some- 
thing better than we have, we could swallow our pride, and make no 
bones about it, and make use of the results of their research and 
development? 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. I would like to cite two examples. This 
past week over in Britain there has been a joint meeting on air defense 
of our top people with the British, and with Canadian observers, going 
into the matter very thoroughly. This was a meeting that I could 
not attend myself, but it was set up a year and a half ago by Sir Henry 
Tizard, the head of British research and development, and myself. 
It was attended by our very top operating people. 

There is another point I would like to make, but I should like to go 
off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I am going to hand you this story on the antitank 
gun, Doctor, for you to see what, if anything, there is to it. If they 
have something better than we have, let us see if we cannot make 
use of it and turn our gunmakers loose on something that is better, 
thereby saving some time and some money. 

Doctor, as has been discussed here, if somebody else is smarter than 
we are, if they have something better than we have, there is not any 
reason why we should be so falsely proud as not to admit that they 
have something better and, if necessary, copy it. We had spent 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars in research and dev elop- 
ment in aviation and yet we turned to England and its Canberra. 
We are using that research and development result that England had 
and it is an evidence of how we can work together with England. 
We are using that as a prototype in a model now and we are going 
into production of a plane somewhat similar to the British Canberra. 

Now, how they developed a better plane than we did, and perhaps 
more quickly than we did, without spending the amount of money that 
we did, is a great mystery and a great source of dissatisfaction. 

We have also been spending hundreds of millions of dollars upon the 
development of jet engines. Yet there is hardly a day that passes 
but somebody, somewhere, proclaims the superiority of the English jet 
over the jets that we were developing. And it has also been pointed out 
that we did adopt one of the English jet engines, and apparently so did 
Russia. Now, it cannot be because we have not spent enough money 
on it; can it? 

Dr. Wuirman. I would like to comment on that. I think in the 
first place that you are quite right, that we should be taking good ideas 
from our friends elsewhere. Now, this question of the British talking 
about their super antitank rifle and their airplanes being better than 
ours has a lot of similarity to our Air Force saying that they have got 
something better than our Navy or our Navy saying that they have 
got something better than our Air Force 
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Lack oF CoorDINATION AMONG THE SERVICES 


One of our primary problems in this integration of the Department 
of Defense research and development is to break down this service 
pride matter and encourage the interchangeable use between the serv- 
ices of the best development of one or the other. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean that our services have been keeping 
secrets from each other and not sharing them? 

Dr. Wuirman. I would not say that they have been keeping secrets, 
but you know, when it is your own development, there is a great 
tendency to try to stick to it and you sort of feel that it is better ‘than 
that of the other services. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; that is a good place for my next comment 
because I, too, have been somewhat irked about this rivalry for 
headlines— 

Dr. Wurman. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Between the services; which can do nothing more 
than create a great deal of lack of confidence of the public, and a great 
deal of wonderment as to whether they are fighting under the same 
flag or not, as they are, and when the chips are down, they do. But 
for the public to read these stories, they might well wonder whether 
the Navy is an ally of the Air Force, or whether the Air Force is an 
ally of the Navy or whether either one of them is an ally of our Army. 

We discussed this the other day with Secretary Wilson and if you 
can help him to stop that, I hope you will. 


PRESSURE FLYING SUIT 


Just last week the Navy came out with a big story, with headlines, 
about a new space suit, a flying suit which would help them fly at 
very high altitudes. They had pictures of it. Then within a day or 
two there came along the story from the Air Force which, in so many 
words, said that that is a lot of hokum; the Air Force tried that 20 
years ago and it would not work and, in effect, that the Navy has just 
gone off on a wild goose chase and came up with an obsolete item. 

Here is the story; so you can see what we are faced with. 

If your Board has the power—and I think you now have, because 
that is in research and development—you could do a great deal to 
stop this interservice rivalry and you could undoubtedly doa great deal 
to stop some of the headlines about some of these new developments. 
If what the Air Force says is true, then the Navy wasted a tremendous 
amount of research and development money in developing this flying 
suit. 

Dr. Wuirman. I became very much disturbed over this business 
myself and I asked for a little memo based on a study of the situation. 
| have here a one-page memo on this pressure flying suit and I think 
you would be interested in it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since both these articles have come out, not only 
the members of this committee, but perhaps the public would be 
interested, because right now, as it stands, the Navy says they have 
got something and the Air Force says, “‘ You just think you have 

Dr. Wuirman. It is very unfortunate. Whether we, in the 
Research and Development Board, can do anything about suppressing 
the publicity desires of these people I do not know. Certainly the 
Secretary of Defense may be able to. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do not get me wrong; I think publicity on some of 
these things is good. But when it gets down to something like this, 
that gives the details of some of the things that we have, it is not good. 

Dr. Wurman. I would like to give you this memorandum dealing 
with the pressure flying suit, if you would like to take the time to 
listen to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, let us have it. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


PRESSURE FLYING Su!ts 


30th the Navy and the Air Force have supported the development of pressure 
flying suits. In both cases the actual development is undertaken on contract. 
However, the testing is performed at Government facilities. In the Air Force 
prototype suits are tested at the Aero Medical Laboratory of the Wright Air 
Development Center. The Navy makes its tests at the Aero Medical Laboratory 
of the Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia. Projects concerning pressure 
flying suits are thoroughly coordinated between the Navy and the Air Force. 
A Navy commander is on a permanent assignment at Wright Field and an Air 
Force captain at the Naval Air Material Center. Further the RDB, through 
its committees on medical sciences and equipment and supplies coordinates the 
efforts in this field. 

Emergency pressure suit developed by the Air Force—During October 1952 the 
Air Force announced development of a new type emergency or partial pressure 
suit. It enables a man to remain in good physical condition when exposed to 
very low barometric pressures such as would occur at altitudes from 50,000 to 
100,000 feet. The suit inflates automatically at any time the wearer loses cabin 
pressure at altitudes in excess of 43,000 feet. This suit is satisfactory when in 
operation for periods of 1 to 1% hours and provides an in-flight emergency safety 
device when cabin pressure is lost at high altitudes. It enables the pilot to bring 
the aircraft down to safe levels and thus avert the death of the crew and loss of 
an expensive aircraft. 

This partial pressure suit avoids the difficulties of the cumbersome suits devel- 
oped in past years. In addition, it leaves both the hands and feet free to operate 
necessary controls. Its design emphasizes the need for mobility of the pilot and 
the crew and is quite satisfactory for present-day aircraft. 

Navy full-pressure suit—In February 1953 the Navy announced the develop- 
ment of a full-pressure flying suit which will enable pilots to travel in safety in 
the extreme upper atmosphere for long periods of time without the relatively 
complex systems now used to seal and pressurize the whole cabin or cockpit of 
military aircraft. The weight saving achieved could result in aircraft flying 
higher, farther, and faster. The potentialities of this full-pressure suit have 
been realized by the Air Force as well as the Navy. In fact, the Air Force has 
furnished funds for the procurement of several units of the Navy’s full-pressure 
suit complete with respiration-pressurization control systems. The Navy develop- 
ment offers full protection as compared with partial protection of the Air Force 
suit, and is less bulky and cum ersome than similar pressure suits of the past. 
It has the advantage over the partial suit of enabling the pilot to complete his 
mission in the event that cabin pressurization fails. The partial pressure suit 
merely gives the pilot time enough to come down to lower altitudes. Like the 
Air Force suit the Navy one is fully automatic in its operations. 

While partial-pressure flying suits seem adequate for present-day aircraft the 
advantage in the future of a full-pressure suit cannot be discounted. It will make 
possible aircraft that are not dependent on the pressurized systems now used. 
Further it opens the avenues for future flights into space. 


Dr. Wuirman. I think the difficulty is in the publicity people of the 
two services, not the fact that there is not a full coordination in the 
actual research and development programs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrtyner. From what we have just discussed off the record it 
would seem as though the Navy had a suit developed for one purpose 
and the Air Force had one developed for another. 





Dr. Wuirman. The Air Force is actually getting the Navy suits 
for this more advanced purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the Air Force will have the advantage of this 
research and development and will use the same suit which they 
apparently scoffed at. 

Dr. Wurman. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps the Air Force article was without sufficient 
information other than what was published in the papers. 

Dr. Wuirman. I certainly deplore these things,’as you do. 

Mr. Scrivner. So do we. 

Mr. Forp. It is the best evidence, I may say, that we do not need 
any information officers over there to clutter up the record, as they 
have been doing. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is also evident that some other people do not 
have nearly as much trouble in finding out what we have as we have 
trouble finding out what they have. All they have to do is to read 
the newspapers and put 2 and 2 together, put what they know and 
what you tell them, and pretty soon they have a solution to the 
question. 

ContinuepD Use or OpsoLetre EQuipMENT 


Another thing that has irked me considerably is the fact—perhaps 
it is just human nature and we should not expect anything different— 
that the services are always clamoring for something new and when 
something new comes out, they grab it, but they never want to re- 
linquish anything old. We have assumed that in Research and De- 
velopment they were bringing out many of these new articles to replace 
old ones, but the old never go out of the picture, and we find ourselves 
making the old and the new at the same time. What is your solu- 
tion to that problem? 

Dr. Wuirman. Point No. 1, the new takes quite a long time to de- 
velop to the point where it is operationally usable and ready in the 
field, and naturally your field commander is not going to give up the 
old until he is assured of the new. But as the new comes in—for 
example, as the Nike battalions are ‘going to be installed, the Army is 
going deliberately to cut down on other antiaircraft guns which are 
now going to be better handled by the Nike missile. 


PREPARATION FOR Two Types or War 


But here is the thing that bothers me a great deal. We actually 
have two different kinds of wars ahead of us. We have the brush fire 
represented by Korea, where we are fighting it like World War II. 
The atomic bomb has not come into the picture. 

We may have lots of brush fires and the Army is carrying the pri- 
mary responsibility there, and it is much like World War II. But we 
have the terrible prospect of the possibility of the atomic war starting, 
which is going to be utterly different in that the decisions there may 
perhaps be reached in the first months, depending upon matériel that 
is in being, not depending upon the production of tremendous numbers 
of tanks and so forth. The needs of the military services for one type 
of preparedness—to put out the brush fires—and for the other—the 
threat of the atomic strike—are not mutually consistent. 
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This is something that we have just got to face and a lot of this 
new research and development work is looking toward the atomic 
war, which God forbid, but we have got to face it. 

Mr. Scrivner. And which, our eventual enemies, knowing of the 
terrific impact of that and knowing full well that if any of them came 
this way there would be a tremendously larger number going the other 
way, may in itself be the best defense; just as the terrific impact of 
some of the gases that we had available during World War II had the 
effect of neither side using them, because they knew that immediate 
retaliation would follow. So therefore, the mere possession of them 
may be the best defense. 

Dr. Wuirman. I hope it works out that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may not; but you did mention one thing that 
touches some of my own thinking. Here since 1950 we have spent 
$6 billion for research and development and yet we have just been 
presented with a potential tank program, at a cost of a quarter of a 
million dollars apiece, running into a huge sum of money, which makes 
me wonder if the research and development program is giving us so 
much new and better stuff as we had hoped it would, and we were told 
it would and whether we are justified in sinking so many of the tax- 
payers’ dollars into these old weapons that the newer weapons that 
are proposed should make obsolete. 

Dr. Wuirman. These are very grave questions. I think they are 
better understood, though, if looked at in the framework of the two 
types of wars that we have got to be prepared for. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED CoMPLEXITY AND Cost Dur to Ngew DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one question that I always come back to. 
With all the money that we have spent for research and development, 
dissatisfied as we are with the lack of concrete results obtained for 
that money, it always ends up with this question. That is, we are 
getting something more complex and more costly as we carry on the 
program instead of getting something simpler and less expensive and 
easier to produce. 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no way to avoid that? 

Dr. Wuirman. We are putting a great degree of emphasis upon 
simplicity and reliability. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we have been told for several years. 

Dr. Wuirman. But one cannot avoid the fact that equipment is 
going to be more complex. At the time we are making it more complex 
so that it will do jobs that cannot otherwise be done, we must try to 
keep it down in weight and complexity but ensure as much usability 
as possible. It is always a compromise between something that will 
do what needs to be done and trying to keep the cost down. There 
has been a great fight on this in connection with aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once you get these new items into operation, your 
maintenance and operation program is more complex and difficult 
so that you are going to have to have doctors of science maintain and 
operate many of these things. 
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Dr. Wurrman. That is where the human-resources people are trying 
to drive this point through on all of the issues. We have not got 
these doctors of science to do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


CoorDINATION WitnH Oruer NATIONS 


Mr. Forp. In the Washington Daily News for February 20 there 
was quite a story. The headline was: ‘British Rearmament is Gam- 
bling on Long Cold War. New Emphasis To Be on Development and 
Research.”’ 

It indicated that their 1954 budget for defense would be 40 percent 
greater in its emphasis on research and development over the previous 
fiscal year. 

According to the budget we have before us for the fiscal year 1954, 
for the United States, we have a recommendation for a slight increase 
percentagewise in expenditures for research and development. 

Is there a high degree of coordination between our program and the 
program of Great Britain in research and development? 

Dr. Wuirman. I would say there was, sir. It happened that I 
went over last summer and spent about 10 days in London with the 
directors of the British research and development program, both 
civilian and military. I was rather surprised to find how extensive 
the British program was in relation to their total program. They 
expressed at the same time this view shown in the Washington paper 
that the British are going to concentrate on research and development. 

The figures that I got on the British budget were 125 million pounds 
for research and development. We debated the exchange between 
the dollar and the pound and we decided that in terms of what you 
could buy, considering salaries, and so forth, it was about $6 to the 
pound. This would give about $700 million equivalent for research 
and development which, for the British seemed to me like a very high 
and, frankly, a very desirable figure. I think it amounted to about 8 
percent of their budget. They are deliberately taking that gamble 
that the war is not immediate, and their best effort is going to be put 
into development of weapons for any new war. 

They well recall the tremendous value of developing their Spitfires 
and their radar before the Germans hit them across the channel in the 
last war. 

Mr. Forp. Does a similar attitude prevail in other governments 
allegedly friendly to this country? 

Dr. Wuitman. The Canadians, of course, have somewhat the same 
idea. 

May I go off the record here? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LAPSING AND No-YEAR Funps 


Mr. Forp. The funds which are requested in this budget for your 
branch, are they funds which lapse or are they no-year funds? 

Dr. Wuitrman. The funds, most of them, do not lapse. The 
emergency fund lapses. For example, last year when there was $90 


, 





million in the emergency fund, although the departments asked for 
twice that amount we actually let $13 million of that lapse because 
we were looking so critically at the requests and did not intend to use 
the total $90 million unless legitimate demands for it existed. So 
$13 million lapsed. 

I think of the amounts of money given in the service budgets very 
little would lapse; am I correct? 

Mr. Crane. In the case of the Navy Bureaus, the funds for research 
and development would lapse at the end of the year if they hadnot 
been obligated. The funds for the other two departments and for 
the Office of Naval Research are no-year funds in the 1954 budget. 


CoMPARATIVE ResEARcCH Bupcets, UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I have here a chart made up by one of 
the staff members which might be inserted in the record if, after 
checking, it is found to be accurate. I think it would be rather 
useful. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Without objection it will be included in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Research and development estimates; comparison of United States and British budgets 
in dollars and percentages 


Percent of Percent 
Defense increase over 


budget | prior year 


Millions of 


, —_— 
Fiscal year dollars 


United States budget 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 
1950 
British budget: 
1954 
1953 __- | 
| 


InprrEcT Costs AND Support ItTEMs 


Mr. Miuuer. I am not quite sure that I clearly understand the 
story about these support items. As I understand it, they are not 
included in the request for funds as far as research is concerned. 
Where do they come from? 

Dr. Wuirman. The Comptroller distributes indirect costs over 
various places and he decides that indirect costs to the extent of $207 
million should be added to the total figure on research and develop- 
ment. That is how they come about. I have a little statement of 
that here. 

Only the direct research and development funds are subject to 
program review by us in the Research and Development Board. 

The indirect costs are installation support costs, commonly referred 
to as housekeeping funds. An examination shows that some of these 
housekeeping costs are the maintenance of buildings and equipment, 
janitorial service, the care and upkeep of grounds, motor pools, util- 
ities, fire protection, safety, security, and community services. 
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Mr. Miuier. Would such items as the personal pay of the military 
personnel who are assigned permanently to your activity be included? ? 

Dr. Wurman. No, sir; that is still another item which is not in- 
cluded in either of these costs that you see. That comes elsewhere 
in the budget. 

Mr. Miuier. That comes under the broad heading of personnel. 
Sut’ these funds for the maintenance of grounds and supply and 
transportation, and so forth, they are classified as support items? 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. From what fund is that money drawn, similar items 
that do not have to do with research? Those are budgeted in as 
part of the Defense Department needs? 

General Moors. In the Army and the Air Force they are drawn 
from appropriations for maintenance and operation; and in the Navy 
it is somewhat different, because the research and development funds 
are scattered throughout their appropriations and the support costs 
also come from more than one appropriation in the Navy. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, the support funds represent in a sense, 
really, interdepartmental bookkeeping within the Department of 
Defense? 

General Moore. I am sorry, sir, I did not hear all of that. 

Mr. Miutuer. The reference to these support funds is more or less 
a bookkeeping item within the Department to show the overall uses 
for the money that is allocated? 

General Moore. Yes, sir; and to attempt to reflect more nearly the 
actual end cost of the research and development program. 


RELATIONSHIP WitH Atomic Enrray ComMMISssION 


Mr. Miuuer. Shifting to another point I would like to get this 
clear in my own mind, if I can. You spoke of some $200 million that 
was expended by the Atomic Energy Commission on producing fission- 
able material or on the experiment assigned to that purpose and you 
said that you are an adviser or a consultant to the Atomic Energy 
Commission? 

Dr. WuirMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuzr. I do not know that I have phrased that exactly right. 

Dr. Wuirman. I am a member of the General Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Miuumr. Is there any line of demarcation as between your 
research and development activity with respect to the end product— 
that is, being able to deliver atomic bombs—and that which is carried 
on by the AEC? In other words, is there a differentiation between 
the overall objective of your research and their research? 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes, sir. This relationship between the AEK( 
research and the Department of Defense research and development is 
centered at the Sandia Base at Albuquerque, and the interrelationships 
are worked out by some very competent people both from the AEC and 
the military departments. There is where the close liaison in this 
development occurs. 

I do not know whether that explains your point. 

Mr. Mutuer. It explains the practical side of it. What I was curi- 
ous to know, is your share in the development of the technical use of 
these weapons or of the atomic end of it; in other words, is it primarily 
your department that decides how these bombs should be delivered on 
the enemy, by what vehicle, or is it theirs? 
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Dr. Wuirman. It is the responsibility of the Department of Defense. 
The delivery of the bomb is entirely up to the Department of Defense. 
The making of the bomb is entirely up to the AEC. 

Mr. Miter. I grant you that, but my question was not so clear. 
The plans as to how it could best be done from the scientifie point of 
view, are they in your department or in the AEC? 

Dr. Wurman. That is really in the Department of Defense with a 
great deal of help from the AEC people. In the whole atomic-energy 
program it is logical that the AEC, and the Manhattan District before 
it, would be the ones who would be developing the bomb and that the 
problems of delivering the bomb, which come right along after that, 
have to be tied closely with what the AEC can do in the way of 
making the bomb. But you have to have very close interlocking 
of technical and military personnel in order to be sure that the com- 
bined program proceeds without a break, due to the fact that you 
are changing agencies when you go from making the bomb over to 
delivering it. ‘And that is a matter of persons dealing with persons 
to a great extent. 

Mr. Miuuer. [ still do not seem to get this quite clear in my mind. 
The difference in objective of the research that they carry on as 
opposed to the research that you carry on—I understand that it is 
coordinated, but what is the mission of the two respective branches, 
you might say? 

Dr. Woasuaa Let us suppose that the military say, ‘‘We would 
like to have a bomb which could be delivered by smaller aircraft.’’ 
They tell the AEC that this is their desire. They usually do it by 
having the Joint Chiefs of Staff decide that they need emphasis on 
the smaller bomb. That information is conveyed officially to the 
Atomic Energy Commission through the Military Liaison Committee, 
which takes it over to the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission officially asks its Los Alamos Laboratory 
to work hard on de ‘veloping a smaller bomb. These are the official 
channels. 

The practical channels are very much like this: Down at Sandia, 
the people who are making the bomb for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, backed up by the Los Alamos Laboratory, are working with 
the Armed Forces special weapons project of the Department of 
Defense and on the possibility of the smaller bomb and what con- 
figuration it should go into, so that it would be deliverable by such 
and such an aircraft. 

Mr. Miuier. Where does the research and development of your 
organization specifically fit into that picture? What is your mission 
with respect to that? 

Dr. Wuirman. We have a Committee on Atomic Energy which is 
composed of top people in the military and top scientific people who 
are studying the military program on research and development in 
atomic energy and giving guidance as to what direction they think it 
ought to go in. For example, that Committee has urged the impor- 
tance of developing smaller bombs to be more carryable. 

Mr. Mituier. And you people make recommendations along that 
line? 

Dr. Wurman. We would make recommendations. Now, I am 
talking about the Research and Development Board. We would 
make recommendations to the services about how their research and 
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development should go on and at the same time those recommenda- 
tions would be conveyed for information over to the Atomic Energy 
Commission so that they would know what the thinking was. But 
that would not be binding at all on the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Miuuer. To what extent would you say there is a possible 
duplication between the activities of your Board and the research 
that is carried on by the Atomic Energy Commission? 

Dr. Wuirman. I would say there was no duplication at all. 

Mr. Mriuuier. They are interlocked in all the fields and in the 
laboratories, and so forth? 

Dr. Wurman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. And your function is to guide, to suggest, and they 
take up the practical side of it directly with the services concerned? 

Dr. WuiTMaNn. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATION OF FuNDs 


Mr. Mituer. One final question. Getting back to our particular 
responsibility here, as I understand it, there is a $60 million overall 
fund which is interdepartmental, which may or may not be spent 
during the year depending upon unforeseen contingencies? 

Dr. Wurman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuxier. The bulk of the other fund is allocated to Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, as I understand it, and those are not annual 
funds except for the Navy? 

Dr. Wairman. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuier. To what extent are there solid commitments for those 
funds? In other words, is that going to be a minimum or a maximum? 

Dr. Wuirman. I would say that the amounts that are appropriated 
for obligation will be obligated almost in full. 

Mr. Mituer. Were the funds for last year obligated almost in full? 

Mr. Crane. I think there were about $40 million that were not 
obligated. These were no-year funds in the case of the Air Force. 

Mr. Miuuer. So that you would start this next fiscal year with a 
carryover in the Air Force of about $40 million? 

Dr. Wuairman. Of unobligated funds. 

Mr. Miuusr. And in the other services, whatever is not used be- 
tween now and June 30 will revert, in the case of the Army and the 
Navy, is that right? 

Dr. Wurrman. I believe that is not correct. 

Mr. Crane. No, sir; any Army funds tbat are not obligated will 
not revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Miter. Could you give us a figure, an estimate of what that 
carryover is likely to be of nonreverting funds in each of these services 

unless that has already been put in the record? 

Mr. Crane. The present obligation rate is such that the indication 
is that there will be no 1953 funds unobligated during the fiscal year 
1953. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, you do not anticipate other than 
possibly the $40 million carryover? 
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Mr. Crane. This is carryover of 

Mr. Miuuer. I mean unobligated. 

Mr. Crane. Of unobligated funds. Actually more than 50 per- 
cent of the 1953 funds were obligated as of the Ist of January of this 
year 

Mr. Miuuer. More than 50 percent; 53 percent? 

Mr. Crane. Yes; 52 percent overall. 

Mr. Miruer. Of the funds that will be obligated at the end of the 
fiscal year but not expended, what would you say is the lead time on 
those items on the average. 

Dr. Wuirman. That is roughly of the order of magnitude of a 
year’s expenditure. One of the main reasons for that is the fact that 
contracts for a 12-month period are being made all through the year 
on a fairly even basis, roughly one-twelfth each month. At the end 
of the fiscal year you therefore have about half of these projects which 
are still only half done in the way of expenditure. 

Mr. Mixer. In your field the initial lead time for any item is 
roughly about a year—or it does not go over a year? 

Dr. Wurrman. That may be an oversimplification of it. We are 
now talking about funds that have been obligated but have not yet 
been expended; is that correct? 

Roughly, that amount of obligated but unexpended funds will be 
about equivalent to a year’s operation. Part of that is due to the 
fact that the average 12-month project is only half completed at the 
end of the fiscal year. Another part of it is due to the delays that 
occur between the actual work done and the paying out of the money 
by the Federal Treasury, delay in bills coming in. A part of it is due 
to the fact that certain of the contracts need a longer than 12-month 
period, particularly those that are made with universities in their 
work, where they have to assemble a professional staff to carry on the 
work and therefore have to be assured of a commitment of more than 
a 12-month job, because you just cannot bring in physicists and then 
throw them out if you are to engage in an operation of this type. 

Those are some of the main factors which account for the size of 
the unexpended funds that have already been obligated. 

Mr. Miuuer. As a general average you get your end product about 
a year after it has been obligated for? 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes; although you realize that many of these 
things, like the development of a Nike missile, will represent continuing 
work year after year. 

Mr. Mitter. But you do not obligate roughly more than 12 months 
in advance. 

Dr. Wuirman. That is right. 

Mr. Miuier. You do not have these lead times such as, for instance, 
for the super carrier which might be 5 years. You are not obligating 
away ahead. 

Dr. Wurrman. No. On the other hand, you know very well that if 
you start in on the development of a new missile, if it is going to be 
successful, that you have got at least 5 years of work. But you can 
abandon it along the line if you elect to do so. 

Mr. Murr. That is all, thank you, Doetor. 
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DvupticaTION oF Errort sy INDIVIDUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Hruska. Along the line of the question of duplication of effort, 
I realize that some duplication is good; that is, some types of duplica- 
tion are probably desirable and perhaps as we go along in this, the 
justifications of the several services will bring out some of the informa- 
tion I am going to ask for now. But are there not some categories 
here—for example, referring to this sheet, fuels and lubricants, for 
which there is an amount about equal in each instance assigned to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Taking into account the fact that each 
of the Forces have sources of motive power which they use in different 
climates and under different conditions, what necessity is there for a 
separate and apparently independent research and development 
division in each of the three services? Or is this the place where we 
can forget about that Joe College spirit within each service and try to 
find something more consolidated? 


FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 


Dr. Wuitman. I think in fuels and lubricants I can explain the 
reason for that. Take, for example, the Navy and the problem which 
they have in dealing with heavy fuel oils, the bunker oils on their 
ships. Thev run into a lot of trouble when they are put under forced 
draft and are attempting to make top speed. That is a problem which 
is peculiarly a Navy problem. 

When we get over to the Air Fore e that is, both the Air Force and 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy—they have problems with 
high octane gasoline for their propeller-driven planes or jet fuels for 
the jet planes, and they have very difficult problems with lubricants in 
connection with low temperatures. Planes operating in the Tropics 
encounter temperatures of the Arctic regions or below when they go 
up to high altitudes. 

In the case of the Army they have many problems associated with 
their motor vehicles in the combat areas. It is interesting to note 
that 65 percent of the total tonnage which is shipped to Korea is 
petroleum products. During the last war I believe 60 percent of the 
total tonnage—and this includes food and everything else—60 percent 
of the total tonnage that went overseas was petroleum, 

Actually, the fuels and lubricants cost to the military in research 
and development is not very high in comparison with the importance 
of it, the reason being that the oil industry itself does a great deal of 
research arid development work and much of it today is being done 
to meet the difficult requirements of the military. But it is part of 
the commercial work of the oil companies to develop products which 
are suitable for the military. 

But you were asking particularly whether each of the three services 
needs to do fuels and lubricants work. I think the answer is quite 
clear that they have different problems; but in this field they are very 
closely related, so that if the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics is doing 
work that is useful to the Air Force there are Air Force people right 
there and they are not going to duplicate the same work. 

Of course, this is a ‘problem for the Research and Development 
Board to assure that you do not have unnecessary duplication. In 
that field I think I can assure you that there is not any. 
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MATERIALS 


Mr. Hruska. Let us shift over to the field of materials. I notice 
that at least for two of the services the amount allotted to each is 
about the same and to the other one about two-fifths or three-fifths 
thereof. Is the necessity the same in each case? 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes. But may I explain one feature, sir? The 
service receives its total research and development budget and 
the service makes up its mind how much of the limited amount that 
is available to it, it would like to spend in this field. It is not a 
case of the Research and Development Board saying, ‘Here, in the 
ease of materials the Army can spend $5,200,000 and the Navy can 
spend $5,500,000.”’ 

They present their views as to how they ought to spend the money. 
Then the Research and Development Board looks at it and says, 
"Yes, this looks reasonably in accordance with the guidance whic h 
we have given in surveying the whole problem.’ 

We really feel that materials work which runs across the board is 
very necessary in each of the three services. 

If we are going into titanium, for example, the Army is interested in 
base plates for mortars. They have got some already on test over 
in Korea. But the Air Force is very much interested in jet engines 
where titanium is quite useful. So they will be doing work on titanium, 
but it will legitimately be in the two different services. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the Navy needs it, too. 

Dr. Wuitman. The Navy, too, yes. 

Mr. Hruska. It would be difficult for a layman to justify the 
necessity for three separate and independent laboratories working on 
each of these things. There are certainly many areas in which common 
points will be met. 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes. And that is where the Research and Develop- 
ment Board is particularly useful in pulling them together so that 
they profit by work done elsewhere. But generally the objective is a 
different one for. the Army from what it is for the Navy and for the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Hruska. And would the same be true of geophysics, for 
example, and geography? 

Dr. Wurman. Yes, sir. In the case of geophysics and geography, 
the question of topogr aphic mapping is primarily an Army proposition, 
but oceanography is very difinitely Navy and quite important. The 
atmosphere would be important both to the Air Force and the Navy. 


ContTrRActTs TO UNIVERSITIES AND INDUSTRY 


Mr. Hruska. Perhaps these matters will be dealt with more parti- 
cularly as they are justified by each of the services, but I wanted to lay 
a little foundation for it. Is a good part of your research work farmed 
out, as it were, to universities or private corporations having labora- 
tories and facilities? 

Dr. Wutrman. Yes. We have some figures that indicate that 55 
percent of the money is expended in industrial contracts; about 10 
percent is expended in university contracts and the remaining 35 
percent is in the Government, most of that being in the Department 
of Defense, but some in other Government agencies. For example, 
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the Department of Defense contracts with the Bureau of Standards 
for work on fusing at which they are particularly adept. 

So you can think roughly of about 32 percent being in the Depart- 
ment of Defense installations, 3 percent in other Government instal- 
lations, 10 percent in the universities, and 55 percent in industry. 

Mr. Hruska. Would it appear from that, that you are utilizing 
as much as possible the existing facilities both by way of personnel and 
equipment? 

Dr. Wurman. Yes, sir. 


Navy Atomic EnerGy RESEARCH 


Mr. Hruska. In the item with reference to atomic energy, there 
seems to be a heavy predominance there on the Navy. Does that 
have to do with the development of the submarine in particular? 

Dr. Wuirman. I think that is a very heavy part of the Navy’s 
atomic energy activity. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Dr. Whitman, we are spending tremendous sums on 
research and development and the price tag does not seem to be going 
down. In your judgment, has our policy of spending vast sums of 
money on research and development been well founded and has it 
been in the public interest? I am speaking of the period running 
from about 1939 up to the present time. 

Dr. Wuitman. I believe that it has. 

Qualitative superiority in weapons may overcome a quantitative 
disadvantage in manpower. This qualitative advantage is a deter- 
rent to aggression or, in the case of war, can considerably shorten the 
conflict. 

To keep ahead of our potential enemies we must spend large amounts 
of money on military research and development. This research 
covers many technical areas and a large part of it is expensive in 
terms of both high-caliber scientists and dollar expenditures. Every- 
one knows that the development of new aircraft, guided missiles, 
electronic equipment, and adequate measures for air defense are 
costly. 

All of us can think of scientific developments during the last war 
that have paid high dividends in shortening that conflict: the atomic 
bomb, highspeed aircraft, superior bomb sights, and radar. 

I would like to quote a statement made by President Eisenhower 
in his final report as Chief of Staff to the Secretary of Army, February 
7, 1948: 

Generally speaking, another war would be fought with weapons developed 
before its onset. Except in rare instances, weapons whose development is 
initiated after outbreak of war have little effect on its outcome because of the 
time lag between birth of the idea and the attainment of volume production. 


We must do everything possible now to assure ourselves that we will fight another 
war with weapons more advanced than those of an enemy. 


MISTAKES AND PROPOSED CORRECTIVE MEASURES 


Mr. Manon. What would be your best comment as to some of the 
mistakes we have made and how can we take steps to correct our 
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errors and improve upon the experience which we have had in this 
highly expensive field? 

Dr. Wurrman. One mistake I believe we made was in reducing 
military research and development expenditures after 1945. As a 
result of underestimating Russia’s intentions and technical capabili- 
ties we have been forced to markedly accelerate the research and de- 
velopment effort of the Nation since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. We have found that to keep ahead of a scientifically minded 
enemy, we must concentrate a significant portion of the Nation’s 
scientific talent and considerable amounts of money on military re- 
search and development. I hope that we will not make this mistake 
again. 

“Another kind of mistake that we have made in the past is to give 
insufficient consideration to the problems of the producer and the 
operator. For example, some developments in electronics have been 
put into operation at a time when the reliability of the equipment was 
questionable and when the maintenance was costly in terms not only 
of money, but of highly skilled individuals. We have been striving 
earnestly to make this equipment more reliable and easier to produce 
and maintain. Part of this program is aimed at ruggedization and 
miniaturization of electronic components. 

Another area where you might say we have made mistakes is in de- 
ciding what programs shall receive greatest emphasis at any one time. 
While we have the advantage of the advice of experts in every tech- 
nical field, this decision requires a fair amount of crystal-ball gazing. 
As you know, even the best of experts don’t guess right 100 percent 
of the time. So we do make errors in judgment, but we try to rectify 
these as soon as they are evident. 


While we do make mistakes, we are attempting to develop a pro- 
gram that will keep this Nation ahead of all others in the quality of 
military weapons. In spite of the size and complexity of our pro- 
gram, | think we are succeeding. 


Cost or New EquiepMent ATTRIBUTABLE TO RESEARCH 


Mr. Manon. Research and development have, of course, outmoded 
practically all our weapons. Can you give us the relationship, or 
some interesting and informative comments as to what research and 
development has cost us in dollars by reason of the fact that we have 
had to transform all of our military programs, more or less? Of 
course, if we did not change them, we would not be fighting with 
bows and arrows but we would be far behind in the armament parade. 

Dr. Wuirman. The major part of the cost of procurement of new 
weapons and material could be attributed in a sense to research and 
development. This is particularly true in the case of weapons and 
weapon systems for air warfare. Actually the research and develop- 
ment costs themselves are relatively small compared to the cost of 
procuring the newly developed items for service use. For example, 
we are spending about 500 times as much for procuring F—86’s and 
B-47’s as we did on developing them 

Of course, we don’t have to produce everything that we develop. 
The decision to produce a given item is separate from the one of 
undertaking research and development. The production decision 
should only be undertaken after full consideration of many factors, 
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including the relative advantage of the new weapons to the existing 
one and the additional cost to the taxpayers. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that when we develop 
something that is superior to an existing operational item and when 
we do start producing the new item we don’t immediately throw 
away the old and install the new. The item that is rendered obsolete 
by a new development might serve very well for a considerable time 
for training purposes if not for actual combat use. For the most 
part the old equipment serves out its normal useful life. For example, 
a variation of the P-—80 is still being used as a jet trainer. While this 
plane has been replaced by the F—86 for combat use it is quite satis- 
factory for qualifying pilots for jet aircraft. 


Errect or PosstnLte Repuctions In Funps 


Mr. Manon. There has sprung up a feeling in this country, and 
to some degree in the Congress, that we are wasting a lot of money 
in the field of research and development and that we could get just 
as much national defense by spending, say $1 billion less per year 
on research and development than we are spending. I personally 
do not share that view. I would rather go overboard on research 
and development, not too far, but I do think no doubt some economies 
can be effected and I do think that the question of duplication has 
been exaggerated because I think some duplication in the field of 
research and development is probably good, but in view of the fact 
we may be asked on the floor some queations we need to have a good 
solid foundation for our own thinking and for our need in trying to 
respond to the inquiries, so | would like to know whether you think 
we should begin to rather drastically scale down our appropriations 
in this field. 

Dr. Wuirman. During my year and a half in Washington as the 
Chairman of the Research and Development Board, I have given con- 
siderable thought to the relationship of our defense research and de- 
velopment to our overall national security program and to our national 
resources. I have devoted a major portion of my time and effort to 
the study of the military research and development program to deter- 
mine how it could be improved. 

Based upon full consideration of the evaluation of the threat of 
foreign aggression, my conviction that we must assure technical 
superiority in weapons and techniques in order to offset the great 
numerical superiority of our caaeiiie enemies, and my knowledge of 
the research and development programs for military purposes, I sin- 
cerely believe that any marked reduction in the research and develop- 
ment effort would gravely compromise the security of the Nation. 

Mr. Srtxes. Doctor, I commend you for your broad knowledge of 
this very important field and for your straightforward answers to 
this committee. It is a pleasure to have you before us. 


RADIOLOGICAL WARFARE PROGRAM 


I do have some questions. I have been interested for a long time 
in the progress of radiological warfare. I have gained the impression, 
wrongly I hope, that it is a sort of redheaded stepchild as far as the 
research and development people are concerned, and that you are not 
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stressing it very much. I want your comment on whether or not 
that is true. If you wish to make your answer off the record, you may. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Srxus. It seems to me that this type of warfare does offer a 
great deal of promise. We should be interested in making an area 
less habitable, without the mass destruction heretofore associated 
with warfare. Radiological warfare offers an opportunity for im- 
mobilizing a city, its industries and its transportation facilities and 
makes it possible for its people to have an opportunity to escape 
death or serious injury. Conventional methods of warfare result in 
destroying a city and its people. Previously in many cases we have 
used American funds to rebuild destroyed areas and to rehabilitate 
their peoples. Since therefore warfare is both destructive and ex- 
pensive why is it not a practical and important thing which should 
be studied with greater stress at this time? 

Dr. Wurman. I would like to speak off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is that a recent decision which reflects any change in 
policy? 

Dr. Wurman. It is a decision that the Joint Chiefs are involved in 
as well as ourselves. 

Mr. Sixes. I found in one of the local papers some months ago an 
article stating that ‘‘Atomic waste cased in ‘concrete overcoat’ is 
dumped in ocean 100 miles off Virginia.” It went on to say that 20 
radioactive tons per trip are being thus disposed of. Is not that 
material the same type of material that would be used in RW? 

Dr. Wuirman. Generally so, yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Is not that rather an uneconomical way of disposing of 
costly material when there is the possibility that we should proceed 
now with a development of a radiological warfare program which may 
be extremely valuable in time? 

Dr. Wuirman. I think not at the present time. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. For a number of years we have been told by other 
persons in research that radiological warfare has a great deal of 
promise. Is this a new evaluation or have you always felt as you do 
now about the program? 

Dr. Wurman. I have not given it serious consideration until I 
came down here on this job a year and a half ago. In other words, 
I was not thinking as a military man at that time. I can assure you 
that it is being reevaluated right now. I hope it turns out to have 
the promise which will justify quite a lot of emphasis. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems to me, Doctor, that we, as a nation of people, 
who have not added to our reputation for the humanities by being 
the first to drop an atomic bomb, should be interested in anything that 
promises to lessen the degree of destructiveness of war. 

Dr. Wurman. I should be glad to send up a little secret memo to 
you on this subject. 

Mr. Srxzs. I should be very glad to see it. 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Now, Doctor, may I ask you in the same vein about the progress 
of research into bac teriological warfare? I have gained the impression 
that almost all the stress in weapons development is centered around 
atomic warfare, yet we should recognize the importance of bacterio- 
logical warfare both from the standpoint of defense and offense, 
perhaps more particularly from the standpoint of defense because of 
our vulnerability from enemy agents. 

Will you comment on that? 

Dr. Wuirman. May I speak off the record on this? 

Mr. Sixss. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


VALUE Received From INpUsTRIAL ConrTRACTS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to know how you determine that you are 
getting value received for money expended on industrial research con- 
tracts. I raise that question because last summer at some installations 
| was disturbed by the apparent lack of activity on the part of the 
industrial representatives, 

I wonder how you determine when you are getting your money’s 
worth out of those expensive contracts. 

Dr. Wuirman. In the first place, the contracting service has the 
immediate responsibility for that, but we do quite alot in the Research 
and Development Board in the way of having our committees actually 
visit the contracting installations to get a firsthand feel of how things 
are going. 

For example, I went along with one of our guided missile committees 
on a tour of certain contractors’ operations last summer. Two weeks 
ago I went part of the way on a tour of jet-engine facilities, and 
Sunday I leave with another committee on a 3-day inspection that 
they are making on jet-engine facilities farther west. 

We are increasingly having our group, which is both military and 
civilian, go around to the most important contractors’ establishments 
to get the firsthand feel of how things are going. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is the industrial contractor the sole judge of the number 
of people he should put on the contract, and of what he should pay 
them, and what work they should accomplish? 

Dr. Wuitrman. I do not believe I can answer that. 

Mr. Stxes. Who can give us the answer to that? 

Dr. Wurman. The various services; for example, the Air Force. 

Mr. Srkxes. This then would not be your responsibility, but it 
would be the responsibility of the services—the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force? 

Dr. Wurman. Yes. They have the operating responsibility. 

Mr. Sixes. You would have no relation, direct, with the contract 
terms and the amount of work that is done? 

Dr. Wuirman. That is correct. If we had suspicions, or had reason 
to feel doubtful about something, we would certainly convey them to 
the responsible agency. 

Mr. Sixes. In your visits to installations, have you encountered 
such a situation as I described? 
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Dr. Wurman. I have not myself. Perhaps when I am around I 
would not get a chance to see it. 

Mr. Sixes. My visit was unannounced, and I went around quite a 
bit before most of them knew who I was, or what I was doing. 

Dr. Wuirman. When they know that the Chairman of the Research 
and Development Board is coming, he would not be guided to any 
point where that was obvious. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps it might be well for you to visit some of 
these places unannounced. 

Dr. Wurman. I think that our committee members, who are quite 
knowledgeable people, and the military who go along with them, are 
quite able to pick that up. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide any information that you do have on 
this matter for the record? Please include any instructions that go 
out to insure that the Government shall receive full value for the 
money it spends on industrial contracts. 

Dr. Wurman. I think that is inherent in our instructions to the 
committees. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to provide that for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 

I am providing for your use copies of RDB Organization and Functions. In 
particular you will be interested in the section concerned with our committees. 
As an illustration of committee activities which bear on your question I would 
like to read two of the statements of committee functions from page 4 of that 
document: 

“(a) Review critically the content, progress, and estimated completion dates 
of programs in the most vital areas. Attention is concentrated on providing 
program guidance for the Departments. Committees, while not responsible for 
complete and detailed reviews of budget estimates or obligation schedules, may 
make recommendations on budgets, obligations, and facilities. 

““(b) Recommend the initiation or termination of work to improve the overall 
research and development effort.” 

Since the military departments are responsible for the administration of research 
contracts, I have asked representatives from each department to tell you when 
they appear before this subcommittee how they assure full value from their 
contractors. 

Dr. Wurrman. Might I mention that along with the charter of the 
Research and Development Board, which I said that I would give 
to you, we have gotten our organization and functions down into a 
very short paper instead of 10 inches of files, and I think you might 
be interested to have this organization and function paper available 
to you. It tells you what the committees are supposed to do and 
what sort of guidance we give to the committees. 

Mr. Srxes. I have been concerned about just what steps are taken 
to insure that we are getting for our money’s worth in industrial con- 
tracts, especially after my own experience. I realize it is not fair to 
judge all of them from a limited observation, but I want more 
information. 


FUNDS ALLOCATED FOR CONTRACTUAL WORK 


Mr. Scrivner. I have another question. 

You gave us the figure, but I did not get it, of how much of this 
research and development money is in the form of contracts, either in 
schools or elsewhere. 
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Dr. Wurman. Fifty-five percent industrial contracts; 10 percent 
university contracts, and about 3 percent with other Government 
agencies Other than the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that leaves about 30 percent to be carried on 
directly by the Government itself? 

Dr. Wuirman. By the Department of Defense. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WORK BY SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I asked that question because it has come to my 
attention that we have procured the services of some very fine and 
capable scientists. They are brought into the Government service, 
but pretty soon they find that they are so overwhelmed by adminis- 
trative detail that they no longer have time to make use of their 
scientific training and background. Is that correct? 

Dr. Wuirman. I think that is probably true in some cases, and I 
also feel it is true of some of the technical officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any way that that can be eliminated? After 
all, we can get people to do administrative work at a lot cheaper price 
than we can get good scientists. Even if the price were the same we 
just do not have enough scientists to go around, so we should be making 
use of the scientific brains rather than having them in the field of 
‘management or administration. 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes; I think there are real great improvements that 
can be made in the way of streamlining our operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we do it, that ought to bring about some constant 
savings in dollars as well. 

Dr. Wuirman. At the present time when a scientist comes here to 
work with the Government an undue proportion of his time is spent 
on just trying to find some other scientists who are willing to come 
down and work with the Government. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, what I have just mentioned may be one 
of the reasons that they will not come. 

Dr. Wuirman. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have a scientific mind, but I tell you if I did 
have I would be very, very unhappy if I were not following the line of 
work for which I had been trained and which was my lifework. If I 
were a scientist and had to shuffle papers I would be very unhappy. 
If I were a medical expert and had to come in and do a lot of medical 
administration in a hospital or office some place, I would be very 
unhappy. Not only unhappy myself, but the Government would not 
be getting its dollars’ worth out of that particular individual. That 
is not what he has been trained for all the years. 

Dr. Wurrman. I agree with you 100 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do agree at least part of your job as Chairman of 
the Research and Development Board will be directed in that field so 
we can free the scientific men from paper shuffling and let them go 
ahead and perhaps our progress in research will be a little more rapid. 

Dr. Wuirman. Yes. I regard that as a part of my job. 

Mr. WiacieswortsH. We thank you very much, Dr. Whitman. 
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REAR ADM. JOSEPH F. JELLEY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS, NAVY DEPARTMENT 

COMDR. STANLEY ROCKEFELLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, RESEARCH 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. The committee will please be in order. We 
have with us this morning Admiral Fowler, Director of the Defense 
Supply Management Agency. I believe you have a statement for the 
committee, Admiral Fowler? 

Admiral Fower. I have, sir. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortH. Will you proceed please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL FOWLER 


Admiral Fowter. Thank you, sir. 

Public Law No. 436, 82d Congress, created the Defense Supply 
Management Agency in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. I am , 
Director of that Agency. I might say that in my present capacity I 
am acting asa civilian. I am not even on the retired list. 

The Defense Supply Management Agency is responsible for estab- 
lishing the Department of Defense policies and programs in the 
fields of cataloging, standardization, inspection, and packaging. 
These responsibilities may be summarized as follows: 

In Cataloging, to name, describe, classify, and number each item 
of supply repetitively used, purchased, stocked, or distributed within 
the military economy. This single item identification will be used 
for all functions of supply from requirements to disposal. 

In standardization, to achieve the highest practicable degree pos- 
sible in the standardization of items used throughout the Department 
of Defense. This standardization we are accomplishing by the de- 
velopment and use of single specifications, elimination of overlapping 
and duplicating item specifications, and in the reduction of the number 
of sizes, kinds, or types of generally similar items. 

In inspection, to develop and effect uniform policies, procedures, and 
practices for inspection, test, and acceptance of military supplies and 
equipment. To achieve the most efficient use of services and facilities 
concerned with the inspection, test, and acceptance of such items. 

In packaging, to effect the greatest practicable uniformity and 
economy in the preservation, packaging, packing, and marking of 
military supplies and equipment. 

In accordance with provisions of that law, I transmitted on Jan- 
uary 31, a report of progress to the Armed Services Committees of the 
Senate and House. 

The report contains a great amount of detail with respect to actions 
taken by the Defense Supply Management Agency and its accom- 
plishments since its creation on July 1, 1952. For the purpose of 
briefing this committee, I have abstracted information from this re- 
port which I should like to present to you at this time. At the same 
time, I should like to recommend your study of this first report of the 
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Defense Supply Management Agency and I will be happy, of course, 
to supplement the information cont: lined in my statement this after- 
noon with as much detail as this committee desires. 

Passage of Public Law 436 had several major effects on the catalog- 
ing and standardization program. First of all, it removed any doubt 
that the C ongress intended that the catalog data developed over the 
last several years should be put into use as quickly as possible. At the 
same time, it caused a shift in emphasis from measuring progress in 
terms of the number of identifications of a great mass “of unrelated 
items to the completion and publication of cats alog data with respect to 
groups of related commodities in a form suitable for use in the several 
supply operations of the military departments. Likewise, it gave 
further impetus to integrating the cataloging and standar dization pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense. 

Public Law 486 recognized the need for integrating the cataloging 
and standardization efforts within the Department of Defense. The 
mutually supplementary nature of these two programs has been recog- 
nized in the development of joint procedures for the simplification of 
items of supply through the reduction of the number of sizes and 
kinds of items to be published in sections of the single supply catalog. 
Catalog data provides for a very productive source of information 
necessary for the planning of standardization projects. 

Public Law 436 likewise underlines the importance of delegating 
responsibility for the performance of cataloging and stand: ardization 
operations. Decentralization of responsibility to the military depart- 
ments has been adopted as a basic operating policy. 


CATALOGING PROGRAM 


The main effort of our cataloging program at the present time is 
the examination of accumulated catalog data with respect to specific 
groups of commodities prior to the publication of these data as sections 
of the single supply catalog. This examination has 2 principal 
phases—1, the catologing phase, which includes checking the adequacy 
and accuracy of the data which has been deve loped, and providing 
identification data for items not yet cataloged ; and, 2, the simplifica- 
tion phase, which includes examining the functional necessity for all 
items listed in order to reduce the number of variations in these items 
of supply. 

The work of compiling the data and the publishing of sections of the 
single supply ¢ nak »¢ follows immediately after either the first or 

cate aloging phase of the examination or after the second or simplifica- 
tion phase of the examination. We know that there are many areas 
where completion of simplification and standardization may be ac- 
complished only after long and detailed study. Sucha situation exists, 
for example, with respect to antifriction bearings. The engineering 
problems inherent in standardizing this area are so complex ‘that this 
study has been scheduled for initiation subsequent to the publication 
of this section of the single supply catalog. 

It is my thought, gentlemen, to get the beneficial results of this 

cataloging, that we should not wait years to get a perfect document. 
We should endeavor to get a large percent of s satisfactory data and 





publish the catalog and then make such corrections as we go along 
in the maintenance phase. 

Emphasis is being placed on the commodity areas of generally used 
common items first, with more complex items of supply to follow. In 
order that the best results may be obtained, pressure is being maintained 
to obtain quality results concurrently with quantity production so that 
the product will be usable for conversion of supply records. The first 
area completed under this plan was the subsistence area. Other com- 
modity areas in various stages of completion are antifriction bear- 
ings, clothing and individual equipment, and medical and dental items. 

I might say that we have now a firm schedule which should result in 
the cataloging phase having been completed in 28 additional com- 
modities by July 1 of this year. 


SUBSISTENCE CATALOG 


The Subsistence Catalog is the first section of the single supply cata- 
log to be issued. This catalog contains 1,193 items as compared to 
2.035 before the catalog data was examined as outlined above. About 
17 percent of the 2,035 items were eliminated as duplicates or obsolete 
by the first phase of the examination. The balance of the reduction 
was made in the second phase of the examination, through the elimina- 
tion of items which could be dropped without replacement or for 
which other items were equally satisfactory. The savings resulting 
from this reduction in the number of items to be handled by the supply 
systems of the military departments will manifest itself in the more 
economical performance of all supply functions with respect to these 
commodities. 

The Subsistence Catalog contains those subsistence items which are 
authorized for procurement. In an area as uncomplicated as subsis- 
tence, where inventories are consumed within a relatively short period 
of time, it was not believed essential to include the identification of 
items which, while not authorized for future procurement, are pres- 
ently in the supply systems of the military departments and will be 
stored and issued until consumed. 

Many active items of supply may no longer be on a current procure- 
ment basis. However, their listing in the catalog is necessary either for 
purpose of issue for use or ease in liquidation of inventory. In this 
way, the catalog is truly a master identification catalog, the scope of 
which serves all phases of supply operations, including procurement. 
Therefore, catalogs for other areas will contain identification data 
for such items in order that they may be utilized in connection with 
supply functions other than procurement, such as storage, distribution, 
maintenance, and so forth. In subsequent sections of the single supply 
catalog, items which are not authorized for procurement will be ap- 
propriately marked so as to prevent additional procurement and to 
encourage utilization or other disposition. 

The Subsistence Catalog contains some of the supply data suggested 
by the Congress as useful in supply functions, suchas unit of measure, 
size, quality, and grade. Since other data were not contained in the 
original identifications developed for these items, it was not considered 
economical to delay the publication of the Subsistence Catalog pend- 
ing the development of these data. While on the subject of the sub- 
sistence section of the catalog, we would like to point out that we are 
mindful of the fact that this “first product” has room for improve- 
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ment. We expect to show improvement in each succeeding product as 
the program and our experience grow. 

Studies have been initiated, howev er, to determine, with respect to 
each commodity area, what supply data, including those suggested by 
the Congress, will be useful for each commodity group. When these 
determinations have been made, the a ypropriate data will be de- 
veloped for inclusion in each section of the Single Supply Catalog 
when it is published or revised. 

While the single supply catalog system will replace departmental 
catalog systems, “there is a continuing need for such publications as 
allowance lists, maintenance manuals, tables of organization and 
equipment, and so forth. These documents are essential for the satis- 
factory performance of the individual supply missions of the military 
departments as they contain operating instructions and policies needed 
by personnel engaged in these supply functions. 

We have prescribed that the identification data contained in all 
operating supply publications shall be taken from the data appearing 
in the Single Supply Catalog. This policy will insure the full and 
exclusive use of the Federal Catalog data in all supply operations of 
the military departments. 


CROSS-REFERENCE PROJECT 


Increased attention has been given to the cross-reference project in 
recent months. The important purpose of this project is to cross- 
reference manufacturers’ parts or drawing numbers in such manner 
that the interchangeability of parts provided by different manufac- 
turers is exposed. It is known that many pore are carried in the 


military supply systems under separate stock numbers because they 
were supplied by different manufacturers, even though these parts are, 
in fact, identical. 

This interchangeability data is being made available to the military 
departments as quickly as it is developed. Utilization of this pre- 
viously unknown di ata will result in tremendous savings, especially 
in the procurement and the costly storage and handling of spare parts. 
In this connection some of the departments in their research have 
discovered as many as 200 to 300 items with different manufacturers’ 
stock numbers when, in fact, the items were absolutely identical. 

The cross-reference project, in addition, is used to identify items 
which are not readily identified by the normal method of identification. 
Many thousands of items have been identified in this manner. The con- 
tinual introduction of thousands of supposedly new items of manu- 
facturers’ parts requires constant screening against a vast quantity of 
existing items to prevent duplication in assignment of new stock num- 
bers. The cross-reference project provides a mechanical means of per- 
forming this necessary function with great savings in time and labor 
cost over any manual method. 

In addition to assigning responsibility to a technical service, bureau, 
or command for preparing catalog data for publication, consideration 
is being given to the similar assignment of responsibility for the main- 
tenance of sections of the single catalog, This policy of decentralizing 

responsibility for preparing catalog data to a tec hnical service, bureau, 


or command has eliminated the need for central departmental catalog- 
ing offices, and these offices are being deactivated. 
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STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Since July 1, 1952, we have taken a fresh look at the adequacy of our 
standardization program to achieve the objectives of Public Law 436. 
This examination has resulted in reshaping of our program to permit 
concentration of our resources in those areas which give promise of 
the maximum increase in effectiveness and the greatest savings in 
dollars. 

The fundamental objectives of the standardization program are two- 
fold: 1, to increase the combat effectiveness of the military forces; 
and, 2, to conserve money, manpower, time, production facilities, and 
natural resources. These objectives will be achieved by placing em- 
phasis on— 

(1) Reducing the number of sizes, kinds, and types of items in 
and entering the military supply systems; 

(2) Increasing the interchangeability of component parts of 
equipment; 

(3) Developing uniform packaging and preservation practices 
for the same or similar items; 

(4) Prescribing uniform inspection practices among the mili- 
tary departments; and 

(5) Eliminating duplicate inspection facilities and services. 


CROSS-REFERENCE PROCESS 


It has been determined that the most fertile field for standardization 
effort at the present time is in the area of simplification, wherein the 
number of sizes, kinds, and types of items currently in the military 
supply systems can be and are being reduced. An excellent tool to 
facilitate this effort is the catalog data for each commodity area. 
These data provide a complete picture of the varieties of items in each 
selected commodity area of related items that are currently in supply 
channels. Therefore, the Agency has developed a program of simplifi- 
cation which ties in directly with the cataloging program. 

The first step in the process of simplification is to find out what is 
now in the military supply systems. This task has been accomplished 
in the cataloging phase of the examination of catalog data by the pos- 
itive identification of each separate item now used. The second step 
is to establish task groups made up of technical and supply people 
from the military departments for each commodity area. 

These task groups are chaired by members of the Defense Supply 
Management Agency staff and are charged with the elimination of all 
items in the area that are not absolutely necessary. Each item is cri- 
tically analyzed and compared with other items in the same area. 
Unless it can be demonstrated that an item is essential to the mission of 
a department, and that there is a justifiable functional difference in the 
item from other similar items, the item is designated as “not authorized 
for future repetitive procurement.” The final listing of the items for 
the area constitutes the data shown in the catalog, as pointed out pre- 
viously. This catalog will differentiate between those items authorized 
for future procurement and those which are to be issued until ex- 
hausted from the supply system. 

It should be understood that the simplification process is a short- 
term approach and does not enter in considerations of basic engineer- 
ing differences or of complicated equipment. Its utility is best realized 
on uncomplicated end items, particularly those of common use. 





The bulk of the existing overlapping and duplicating item specifica- 
tions will be eliminated as a direct result of simplication. When it is 
determined that an item will not be authorized for future procure- 
ment, immediate action is taken to cancel the specification covering 
that item. 

The fundamental approach to the problem of material and equip- 
ment standardization requires an additional step beyond the direct 
reduction in the number of existing things in the system. This step 
requires an evaluation, on an engineering basis, of the function of, and 
the basic necessity for, specific materials, designs, and concepts. As 
a result of the engineering analysis, similarity in component parts may 
be recognized; items that should be physically interchangeable are 
identified, and similarity in the basic practices, material, and equip- 
ment required in the missions of the military departments is noted 
and unified. 

On the premise that significant standardization which results in re- 
ducing the varieties of items required begins in the design or selection 
stage, engineering standardization is more far-reaching and longer 
lived than simplification. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COORDINATED SPECIFICATIONS 


The imediate problem, therefore, envolves into one of establishing a 
system for preventing the recurrence of overlapping and duplicating 
item specifications, A system has been established which provides for 
the immediate review by the Agency’s staff of all specifications devel- 
oped in the future by the military departments to meet their procure- 
ment requirements. When the review indicates that the principles of 
standardization are being compromised, a project will immediately be 
established to bring the new specification and the new item into con- 
sonance with the existing standards. The manual of procedures, set- 
ting up this technique, has just been issued. 

The core of military standardization is based on the fundamental 
concept that industry will be required to produce the items proposed 
for adoption and that requirements must be realistic. 

From this concept it follows that an integral part of all standardiza- 
tion development is the coordination of requirements with industry 
to insure that they are feasible. For this purpose a number of industry 
and professional associations of national scope are contacted to secure 
a wide cross section of expert opinion from industry or military pro- 
posals. These include, among others, the American Standards As- 
sociation, the Aircraft Industries Association, the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, the American Welding Society, and many more. 
These associations are afforded the opportunity to give the Agency 
their constructive criticism of proposals in the various fields of stand- 
ardization. In addition, specific proposals in a given field are sub- 
mitted to the interested industrial concerns to ascertain the ability of 
the industry to conform to new standards of performance. 

A study of internal combustion engines in the 3-inch to 4-inch bore 
range has reduced the number of bore sizes purchased by the military 
departments from 19 to 5, Fast-wearing parts, such as valves, 
pistons, and bearings, needed for replacement in these engines, have 
been reduced through this study from 1,187 commercial parts to 59 
standard parts. Work is now being concentrated in the 4-inch to 
6-inch bore sizes, and it is expected that this program will reduce 
the variety of fast-wearing parts by 50 percent in these bore sizes. 
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A similar standardization study is being started on the 2-inch to 3- 
inch bore range, and in the field of diesel engines. 

An analysis of pistons, which is 1 of the ‘above 59 parts, shows that 
when the program is fully implemented a reduction in inventory 
in the supply system for this part of 43 percent will be achieved. This 
reduction in inventory is expected although the total annual issues 
are expected to be equal to prior years. ‘A similar reduction of 43 
percent in cubic content of warehouse space and in the reduction of 
dollar inventory for this part should result. 

No attempt has been made to estimate any additional savings re- 
sulting from the re tion in overhead of dropping 1,127 items from 
the supply system, or from a reduction in price resulting from the 
consolidation of tmoes since such information is not available, at 
least at this time. However, it is estimated conservatively that 40 
percent in cubic content of warehouse space and in the reduction of 
dollar inventory for this part should result. 

In connection with a study of cranes and shovels, design criteria 
for a military standard crane boom for a 10-ton crawler and 20-ton 
truck crane has been formally approved. This embraces a common 
point section and a common center section. Work is progressing on a 
standard foot section which will make possible a complete universal 
boom. 

I would like to add, gentlemen, that this work of standardization 
in the field of internal combustion engines and cranes has actually 
been accomplished by industry itself. It maintains full competition 
but I think you can see for yourself, that if we have to support the 
various gasoline engines in our tractors, our cranes, et cetera, with only 
59 standard parts in place of 1,187, it greatly reduces our problem. 


A proposed military standard on abrasive wheels, using shapes only 
in accordance with industry standards, has been prepared. This rep- 
resents the first and only attempt by the military to cover this com- 
plex field with a standard. 

Studies in the field of hand tools have indicated a reduction in items 
of supply in the following proportions: 





Feeler gages: 
Size 
Styles 
Vises 
ae ires 
Carbide tips and tool: 
Size 


T ype... 


The Agency has obtained the adoption of one quality of wool blan- 
ket for use by all services for general use by both officers and enlisted 
men. This was made possible by the displacement of the white Navy 
blankets for future procurements by gray blankets of standard wool 
blend. This change enables the use of a lower quality wool and results 
in an estimated savings of $10 per blanket. The specification is under 
revision to reflect. this change. 

A single duffelbag has been adopted as standard for all three serv- 
ices, and will result in the si aving to the Navy of about $1.15 per bag. 
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In addition to the reduced cost, a reduction in the use of cotton duck 
and brass will be realized. Surprisingly enough, the amount of brass 
saved is quite material. 

In order to cope with the many complex standardization problems 
arising from guided missiles, the Agency has established a task group 
to study standardization in the complete guided-missiles weapons 
systems. This task group is responsible for the development of co- 
ordinated specifications and standards covering launching and guid- 
ance requirements, in addition to those for the missile itself. We are 
planning to develop the detailed requirements in the areas of struc- 
tural design, aerodynamics and ballistics, guidance and control, pro- 
pulsion, and armament installation, This, gentlemen, not to interfere 
in any way with the initiative of design, but to standardize specifica- 
tions on a common basis. 

This task group has undertaken, with the assistance of the Research 
and Development Board, the development of a coordinated specifica- 
tion covering the requirements for test equipment for guided missiles. 
This equipment will be used for inspection testing, periodic testing of 
missiles in storage, and preflight testing. 

A directive outlining the broad policies underlying our packaging 
program is being developed. The military manual for packaging 
which contains the basic instructions and procedures with respect to 
the preservation, packaging, and packing of military supplies and 
equipment has been revised and is at the printer’s at the present time. 
In addition to providing uniform procedures in the field of packaging, 
this manual is also used in the training of personnel in the packaging 
field. 

The Agency at the present time is examining with the military de- 
partme nts the possibility of procuring 18-gage, 55-gallon steel drums 
rather than the heavier 16-gage drums. The lighter drum is in com- 
mon use in industry for the. shipment of petroleum and similar prod- 
ucts. Adoption of the lighter-gage steel drum would result in overall 
savings of over $2 per drum. Current procurement of steel drums 
runs in excess of 1,000,000 drums. 


PACKAGING PROGRAM 


The type of savings which result from an effective packaging pro- 
gram may be illustrated by the case of reusable containers for engine 
assemblies. A reusable container has been developed for shipment of 
engine assemblies, such as for tow motor, fork lift, etc. These engine 
assemblies were formerly shipped from manufacturers to Government 
depots in standard wood containers good for one trip only. The engine 
to be rebuilt was then packed in a similar wood container for shipment 
to the manufacturer. These containers cost approximately $15, or $30 

ach time an engine is replaced. The new reusable container, which 
will have the life of approximately 40 trips, will cost approximately 
$25 each, resulting in a prorated cost of approximately 65 cents per 
trip. With an estimated 6,000 replacements per year, involving some 
12,000 trips, an annual saving of some $170,000 should be realized. 


INSPECTION PROGRAM 


In the field of inspection, the Agency’s efforts have been concentrated 
on developing uniform procedures and tee hniques for inspection and 
eliminating duplication and overlapping in inspection and testing 

Services among the military departments. In early October the Agency 
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issued a directive which requires the gradual replacement of 39 dif- 
ferent stamps now being used, by one inspection and one acceptance 
stamp. The final date for conversion to these stamps is July 1, 1953. 
Another directive issued early in November assigned exclusive respon- 
sibility for procurement petroleum inspection among the military 
depar tments on a broad geographical basis. The effective date for the 
new inspection arrangement is January 1, 1953. 

Periodic surveys of inspection arrangements at industrial plants 
in the major industrial cities of the country are being conducted for 
the purpose of determining the extent of actual inspection overlapping 
within individual plants, and to develop plans to eliminate this over- 
lapping. These surveys have stimulated the local inspection inter- 
change agreements of which there are thousands now in effect among 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

A poultry inspection agreement was made by the Army with the 
United States Deps irtment of Agriculture beginning October 15, 1952, 
which assigned 25 percent of the Army’s origin poultry inspection 
workload to the United States Department of Agriculture for a trial 
period of 6 months. When the performance of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the Army, the Food Inspection Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be utilized to the fullest extent possible. 
Studies are currently being made by the Army and the United States 
Department of Agriculture to make similar determinations regarding 
the utilization of Inspection Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the purchase of other subsistence items. 

Inspection offers a fertile field where the development of new pane 
procedures, and techniques will result in the elimination of duplica 
tion and will pay big dividends in combat effectiveness and savings. 


SCHEDULE FOR PUBLICATION OF CATALOG DATA 


In conclusion, the Defense Supply Management Agency has now 
largely developed a schedule for the publication of accumulated 
catalog data. The Agency is planning further rapid conversion of 
military supply operations and records to the exclusive use of this 
catalog data replacing the several catalog systems now in use. 

The enactment of Public Law 436 has dispelled any notion that 

catalog data developed over the past few years would not be utilized, 

and has created a climate within the De partment of Defense which 
is favorable to the speedy installation of the single supply catalog 
in all supply operations. 

The enactment of Public Law 436 likewise has provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Defense Supply Management Agency to reexamine the 
approach to standardization within the Department of Defense and 
to develop a basis upon which this effort can be most profitably 
pursued. I am much encouraged by the stimulus to cataloging and 
standardization which has been provided by the statutory recognition 
of the importance of these two programs and their close relation to 
each other. 

The benefits and economies which will result from the completion 
of the catalog program will not be readily identifiable until the pub- 
lication of the single supply catalog and conversion to its exclusive 
use within the military departments are well advanced. This stage 
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of our program, of course, is just getting under way. Even our early 
efforts, however, give evidence of ‘the great remarks inherent in their 
single supply catalog, 

The economies and improvement in the efficiency of military opera- 
tions which will result from a vigorous standardization program are 
suggested by some of the examples: cited in this report. The reorienta- 
tion of this effort which was possible as a result of Public Law 436 
should multiply the benefits which are possible of realization through 
this effort. 

I believe in the past 7 months we have developed an effective organ- 
ization and are rapidly acquiring an adequate staff, thus providing 
the foundations for carrying out this defense supply management pro- 
gram which I believe is so important to our country’s economy. 

Mr. Wicctrsworru. Thank you, Admiral. The Defense Supply 
Management Agency is a brand new organization, as I understand it. 
It went into operation on the first day of the present fiscal year; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct ; approximately the first day. 


NuMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. What is your present personnel and your con- 
templated budget ? 

Admiral Fowtrr. At the present time we have approximately 275 
personnel in our central organization here in Washington. Of that, 
around 190 are in the Cataloging Section, some 63 in the Standards 
Section, 8 in Inspection, and the balance are on my immediate staff, 


some 7 or 8 people for planning, plus necessary clerical help. 

I might say that it is my thought that we should keep the central 
organization to an absolute minimum to coordinate and establish the 
guiding policies, and that the actual work of standardization and cata- 
loging should be performed in the field, in the different agencies of the 
military departments which are familiar with the technical necessities 
and the supply items that are actually being handled. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. What budget do you contemplate for the new 
setup ? 

Admiral Fowier. We do not get into the budget situation, sir. 
The budget for carrying this out is prepared by the departments them- 
selves. We issue the guide lines. We do all we can to support their 
requirements. For our central organization, that is handled by the 
Department of Defense. We do not get into the preparation of any 
actual figures for our work. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Does it come through the Department of De- 
fense or through the several branches of the ‘armed services? 

Admiral Fower. It comes through the several departments to the 
Department of Defense, and Mr. McNeil’s office carries it. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Where is it carried in the budget, in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense or in the respective branches ¢ 

Admiral Fowxer. For the work of the military departments it is 
carried in the military department’s budgets. For our central organ- 
ization it is carried in the budget of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. You do not know what those figures are? 

Admiral Fowter. No, sir. 
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Mr. Wiccieswortn. What kind of a setup did we have before this 
law went into effect ? 

Admiral Fowirer. We had the old Munitions Board Standards 
Agency and the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency. 

Mr. Wieaiesworrn. You had a setup in eac h one of the three de- 
partments; a setup in the Navy, certainly, and I think also in the other 
branches ¢ 

Admiral Fowtrer. That is correct. They were carrying on the work 
= cataloging under the general guidance of the Munitions Board 

Cataloging Agency and standardization under the guidance of the 
Munitions Board Standards Agency. Unfortunately, these two agen- 
cies were not coordinated. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. What is the setup today? You still have 
organizations in the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Admiral Fowrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicerreswortn. As you did before ? 

Admiral Fowtrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicerteswortn. And your agency is carrying on the functions 
previously assumed by the Munitions Board, is that correct? 

Admiral Fow.er. That is correct. We have made certain changes 
in the organizations. We have used the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and of course, they have made the actual changes because we do not 
get into the administrative responsibilities of the military depart- 
ments. We establish the guide lines and see that they are carried out. 
But we have reemphasized the necessity for doing this work in the 24 
agencies throughout the military departments and we have eliminated, 
us I pointed out, certain of the in-between agencies. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL FROM MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Wracirswortn. Has your personnel been drawn from the per- 
sonnel which formerly did some of this work in the Munitions Board? 

Admiral Fowter. Very largely; yes, sir. We have made, however, 
a number of changes. We have eliminated certain personnel and, of 
course, we have added personnel. 

Mr. Wiceirswortn. Is your personnel greater or smaller in num- 
ber than that which the Munitions Board used to have assigned to this 
general field ? 

Admiral Fowrrr. It is slightly greater. When I came into this 
work we had a ceiling of 212 for cataloging, but we had not achieved 
that ceiling. At the present time, as I poinetd out, we have approxi- 
mately 191. Now, of course, if we are going to attempt to get this 
catalog into effect at a reasonably early date, and not let it run on, 
as one department had previously estimated, to 1968, and another one, 
1958—if we are going to follow out the schedule that we have estab- 
lished of completing some 28 categories by July 1 of this year and 
substantially all the rest of them in the following year, in order 
intelligently to review that data we must have some increase in our 
own organization. And that also applies to the military departments. 

Mr. Wiceertrswortn. If you know, has there been a reduction in the 
number of personnel in the Munitions Board corresponding to the 
number that you have taken on? 
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Admiral Fowrer. Maybe I have not made myself clear, but I would 
like to assure the committee that in my particular work we have not 
been denied any reasonable request for additional personnel. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What I am asking is whether the Munitions 
Board payroll will show a reduction in personnel equivalent to the 
personnel that has now been set up under the new agency. 

Admiral Fowter. I am sorry, sir, I cannot answer ‘that. You see, 
I operate outside of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you know about that, General Moore? 

General Moore. The personnel requirements for this agency, as well 
as the Munitions Board, are carried in salaries and expenses, Office of 
Secretary of Defense. Those performing this work who were trans- 
ferred to this agency are no longer carried under the subdivision for 
the Munitions Board. 

Mr. WiceiesworrnH. Does the overall total for the Munitions Board 
reflect a decrease corresponding to the new personnel that is now work- 
ing under Admiral Fowler? 

General Moore. It shows a decrease to the extent that positions 
formerly in the Munitions Board were transferred to this agency. 

ene Fow.er. That is correct. 

General Moore. I think the admiral has increased the total overall 
number somewhat over the number formerly carried in the Munitions 
Board for cataloging. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. How many of the 275 that you have did you 
take over from the Munitions Board ? 

Admiral Fow rr. The ceiling, as I recollect it, was in the neigh- 
borhood of 210 for cataloging. I do not have the figures for standard- 
ization. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. My question is, How many of those came from 
the Munitions Board? 

Admiral Fowuer. I understand, sir. As General Moore has stated, 
whatever we took out of the Munitions Board 

Mr. Wicecteswortn. How many did you take? That is what I 
want to get. 

Admiral Fowter. In ceiling or personnel ? 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. From the Munitions Board, in personnel. 

Admiral Fowrrr. In round figures around 275 

Mr, Wicatesworrn. From the Munitions Board? 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. So that the Munitions Board should show a 
reduction of at least that number in its future requests. 


FuNcrions OF THE AGENCY 


You say that your board is purely a policy board; is that correct? 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaeiteswortu. You supervise the picture that you have told 
us about from a policy angle and the actual work is done in the setups 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 
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Admiral Fowter. Yes, sir. But we see that the policies are car- 
ried out. We have that responsibility as well as establishing the 
policies. 

PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS 


Mr. Wiceetesworrnu. Before going further, I understand that Mr. 
Sheppard wants to direct some questions either to you or to Admiral 
Jelley, who is also here; and in order to save Admiral Jelley’s time, 
I think I will yield to Mr. Sheppard at this time for the purpose of 
that inquiry. 

Mr. Suepparp. In order to conserve the committee’s time I would 
like at this time, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, to refer to the 
hearings under date of May 31, 1951, in which you addressed a series 
of questions to Admiral Jelley and to others; also there are some 
comments by our colleague, Congressman Scrivner. I should like 
them made a part of the record and I would like to have it understood 
that the report that I am supplying for the record at this time is cap- 
tioned, “Huts—General Background, Historical Data Pertaining to 
the Standardization of Hut Procurement,” and it covers that field with 
references to correspondence and operations pertaining to that sub- 
ject during the period of the report. 

I ask unanimous consent that the report go in the record at this 
time and I also ask unanimous consent of the committee that when 
the transcript is available, Admiral Fowler and Admiral Jelley will 
have the opportunity to insert answers to the questions asked wherever 
they consider it necessary and advisable so that we may save some 
time now, if that procedure is agreeable to the chairman and the other 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Without objection, we shall adopt that sug- 
gestion. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


HUTS 


GENERAL BACKGROUND, HisTorIcAL DATA PERTAINING TO THE STANDARDIZATION OF 
Hut ProcUREMENT 


Huts, as referred to in this report, pertains only to 20 by 48 foot prefabri- 
eated barrack-type building used by the armed services for northern, temperate, 
and tropic use as a general all-purpose building and does not include Arctic huts 
for use in the Polar regions. 

Admiral Jelley (Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks) and Commander Kolezar 
(Director, Research, Engineering and Development, Bureau of Yards and Docks) 
appeared before the House Appropriations Committee on May 31, 1951 to report 
justification for an item of $50,000 for research and development of 20 by 48 
foot prefabricated buildings. (See Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 82d Cong., 1st Sess., 
pt. 3, Department of the Navy, pp. 968-969. ) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 
Part 3—DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
(Pp. 968-969 ) 
PREFABRICATED-HOUSE PURCHASES AND TESTS 


Mr. WIGceLeEswortTH. How much have you in there for prefabricated houses? 
Admiral Jetitey. Under “Prefabricated buildings” we have $50,000, which is a 
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matter of testing more than anything else. We have tested 16 different prefab- 
ricated buildings. Commander Koleszar can tell you about this. 

Commander Ko.ieszar. We went to industry and asked industry to meet our 
criteria. We received returns from over 100 manufacturers of wooden buildings 
and steel buildings. We were looking for an advance-base-type building 20 feet 
by 48 feet. The three features we were looking for were low cost, low shipping 
cubage, and low man-hour erection. The admiral said something about 16 build 
ings. We found 16 manufacturers who met those 3 criteria, and we are testing 
those buildings now. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorTH. It is a small item, but what are you going to do with the 
money? Cannot the manufacturer produce that for you without this money? 

Commander KoLeszar. No, sir. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorTH. Why not? 

Commander Ko.eszar. Because you will have a lot of individuals coming into 
this field. They, in the first place, do not have the plant facilities and do not 
have the financial backing. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. We have been making prefabricated houses for all sorts 
of purposes for a number of years. If you tell the man who is making them what 
your specifications are, why would he not produce them for you without the Navy 
spending money for research and investigation? 

Commander Ko.eszar. I will give you a typical example, sir. That is for the 
steel buildings, in which we are trying to get more competition. The only people 
who have been able to supply the Navy have been Stran Steel. In case of an 
all-out emergency, we want other people to be able to make these buildings. It 
would cost a manufacturer to make rolls, to develop the curve shapes, $100,000. 
We could give them the plans and specifications, but they do not want to put in 
$100,000 to buy those rolls. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorRTH. In the example that you gave, what are you going to do 
with that money? 

Commander Ko.eszar. If we find a manufacturer, or a party comes in who can 
meet those three criteria, we offer him 25 percent above the going price of the 
buildings that we are buying, which is $2,500. 

Mr. WIiaGLeswortH. You offer a bonus for building the prefabricated unit? 

Commander Ko.eszar. The prototype; yes, sir. 

Admiral JELLEY. He will furnish us one at $2,500 and we will test that building 
to destruction, tear it apart by applying various loads and finding out whether 
it is a good building or not. It would probably cost him $10,000 to build the 
building that we pay him $2,500 for. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. You have got to tear the building apart to know whether 
it is any good or not? 

Commander KoLeszar. Yes, sir. 

Admiral JELLEY. We try to find the weak spots in the design of the buildings. 
What we want to do is to come up with a set of plans and specifications of a Navy 
building, rather than to buy the patented quonset hut or the patented “this 
house” or “that house.” Practically all of those prefabricated buildings have 
patented features in them. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. You have an item here of $100,000; will that wind up this 
business of paying a bonus to get a building to destroy? 

Admiral JELLEY. We have $50,000 in here for “Prefabricated buildings.” 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. Is that going to wind up this business or are we to con- 
tinue to pay bonuses and destroy models in the future? 


Commander Korxszar. I am quite certain it will be finished up this 
year. rie 

Admiral Jettry. How long have we been testing buildings out 
there ¢ 

Commander Koxeszar. For the last 6 months, Admiral. 

Admiral Jettey. The program is under way on various types of 
buildings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, while I concur in the desirability of 
speeding up these hearings, I cannot concur in it if it is at the cost of 
having to forego asking questions that I consider pertinent. 
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On January 28, 1952, Mr. J. B. Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board, ap- 
peared before the committee and, among other things, was questioned in refer- 
ence to duplication of effort in research, development and testing of 20 by 48 
foot prefabricated buildings, which resulted in a letter from Mr. Small to Mr. 
Mahon, with a copy to Congressman Sheppard under date of February 14, 1952. 
Letter follows. 


MUNITIONS BOARD, 
Washington 25, D. 0., February 14, 1952. 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Suepparp: Enclosed is a copy of a letter which I have sent this 
date to Congressman Mahon. 
I know you are interested in the subject matter. If there is any further 
information that I can furnish, I shall be glad to do so. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. D. SMai, Chairman. 


MUNITIONS BOARD, 
Washington 26, D. C., February 14, 1952. 
Hon. Grorce H. MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. MAHON: During the course of my appearance before your committee 
on January 28, 1952, Congressman Sheppard, of California, expressed some con- 
cern over the fact that the Department of Defense has 2 laboratories, 1 at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., and the other at Port Hueneme, Calif., which are equipped to test 
prototype structures for military housing. It was his feeling that there might 
be a duplication of effort at the two testing places. 

It is true that testing of prefabricated dwellings and prototype structures for 
military housing is conducted at both Port Hueneme, Calif., and Fort Belvoir, Va. ; 
however, the specific project which each activity undertakes is not duplicated by 
the other. The Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, and the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy, maintain close liaison and take ad- 
vantage of each other’s work. The Research and Development Board has a 
committee meeting periodically to coordinate the work of all three departments 
on prototype shelters. 

In general, the prototypes being checked at Fort Belvoir are theater-of-opera- 
tions structures including military housing, quarters, mess halls, hospitals, shops, 
and storehouses. The structures being tested at the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
at Port Hueneme are planned for advance base use for mobilization, disaster, 
and Arctie service. 

I am forwarding to the Chairman of the Research and Development Board the 
pertinent portion of the committee’s discussion, and requesting his particular 
attention to the committee’s concern over possible duplication of effort in this 
field. 

If further information on this subject is desired by your committee, I shall be 
glad to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. D. Smarty, Chairman. 


Congressman Sheppard became interested in what appeared to be disorderly 
procurement which took place in connection with the contract award for 4,000 
huts for use by the Army during the month of January 1952. As a result of the 
ensuing investigation and inquiries, Congressman Sheppard received a report 
from Adm. M. L. Royer, Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, relative to this 
procurement. See attached report. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington 25, D. C., 29 February 1952. 
Memorandum for Mr. Harry R. Sheppard, Member of Congress. 
Subject: Current Navy procurement of 4,000 prefabricated buildings for the 
Army. 


1. With further reference to our recent conversations concerning the subject 
matter, I am pleased to transmit the following summary comments. 
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2. The 4,000 buildings are being procured by the Navy on the basis of a pro- 
curement request from the Army engineers in accordance with single service 
purchase procedures for prefabricated buildings. 

8. Summary Information: 

Purchasing Activity: Yards and Docks Supply Office, Port Hueneme, 
Calif. 

Proposed contract No.: N160s—8196. 

Proposed contractor: Southern States Iron Roofing Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Material: Prefabricated steel building, straight sided, 20 by 48 feet 
(frigid). 

Quantity: 4,000. 

Proposed unit price: $2,068.87. 

Total estimated contract amount: $8,275,480. 

Delivery terms: F. O. B. plant. To be completed by July 1952. 

To be delivered to: San Francisco Port of Embarkation, Oakland Army 
Base. 

4. Source of requirement: United States Army Engineers Military Inter- 
departmental Procurement Request (MIPR) converted to BuDocks Purchase 
Directive YDSO-3032-52, Priority “A.” 

5. End-use of material: The Army requires these for barracks buildings 
in Korea. ° 

6. Pre-procurement history: The Army engineers apparently held a design 
competition for a new type straight walled building last year. Designs were 
submitted by the following three companies: 

Southern States Iron Roofing Co. 

Stran Steel Division, Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Armco Drainage Co, 
All three designs were erected, tested, and approved by both the Air Force and 
the Army at Fort Belvoir. None of these buildings has been approved by the 
Navy as yet, but since these buildings are not for Navy use, this is not neces- 
sary. From these tests, the Army engineers prepared a purchase description 
and detailed blueprints incorporating the best features of the three designs. 

7. Procurement Action by Yards and Docks Supply Office: (a). Reasons for 
negotiation were as follows: 

(1) Priority “A” designator was assigned on the requisition indicating great 
urgency for the buildings. 

(2) The purchase description and blueprints were not so complete as to per- 
mit full unqualified advertised bidding. 

(3) The Army indicated its willingness to consider certain minor deviations 
from the specifications, or certain alterations on any of the three basic designs 
previously tested and approved. 

(4) Under the rules of advertised procurement, a bidder might be disquali- 
fied on some relatively minor technicality even though his bid might be other- 
wise attractive. 

(5) It was recognized that two of the companies to be solicited for bids 
might dominate a straight competitive transaction to the exclusion of other 
companies whose facilities ought to be brought into the military procurement. In 
short, negotiation appears to have been the logical answer in this procurement. 

(b.) Ten companies were requested to submit quotations and prepare for 
negotiations. These were as follows: 

Southern States Iron Roofing Co. of Savannah, Ga. 

Butler Manufacturing Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 

Luria Engineering Co. of Bethlehem, Pa. 
Stran Steel Division of Great Lakes Steel Corp. of Ecorse, Detroit, Mich. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products Co. of Middletown, Ohio. 

Steelcraft Manufacturing Co. of Rossmoyne, Ohio. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. of Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Soule Steel Co. of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pascoe Steel Co. of Pomona, Calif. 

Modular Structures, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif. 

(c.) Seven responses were received, and negotiations were entered into with 
five of these companies. Quotations on acceptable specifications ranged from 
$2,070.36 to $2,800. As expected, several of the companies submitted from 3 
to as many as 6 alternative quotations based on various types of design ad- 
justments, material substitutions, structural changes, and so forth. 


81393—53—pt. 1——-13 
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(d) Below is a recapitulation of the responsive quotes submitted in accordance 
wtih basic specifications: 
Each 
Southern States__- $2, 070. 
Steelcraft 2, 247. 00 
Stran Steel____- ‘ 2, 325. 31 
Armco Drainage 
Butler Company-— 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel 


36 


e 
33 
22 

Ooo 


. 00 


(e) A seventh quote was received from Modular Structures Co., which sub- 
mitted the low dollar bid of $2,030.91, but this was on a completely different 
design which had not been produced, tested, or approved. Therefore it was not 
considered further. 

(f) On a straight bid basis, therefore, Southern States would have been the 
lowest acceptable bidder and the award would have gone to that company at 
the $2,070.36 figure. However, since most bids were submitted with alternatives, 
as expected, negotiations were conducted with all quoters except Parkersburg 
and Modular. The lowest acceptable price negotiated was $2,014.21, and this 
was with Southern States. However, the Army engineers authorized certain 
specification and design deviations to improve the building, and a final negoti- 
ated price with Southern States was $2,068.87, which is the price currently pro- 
posed in the contract submitted to Washington for clearance. 

(9) The best obtainable prices after negotiation from the five companies, taking 
into account various changes and alternatives, are as follows: 

F. 0. b. ship- 
ping pointes 
$2, 068. 87 

2, 195. 09 

2, 247. 00 
: 2, 289. 12 
ee SA tS 2, 431. 33 

8. Company performance potential.—Since the Yards and Docks Supply Office 
has not done business with the proposed contractor (Southern States) before, 
it was considered necessary to investigate thoroughly the manufacturing capac- 
ity, know-how, and financial condition of the company. The company had, to be 
sure, produced a design which had already been tested and approved by the Army. 
But for a quantity of 4,000 buildings, a full preaward survey was deemed essen- 
tial in this transaction. Accordingly, a full report on the organization, financial 
condition, production information, past performance, and so forth was received 
from the inspector of naval material, Atlanta, Ga. The report indicates that 
while the company is not a very large one, it appears to have adequate finances 
and facilities to handle this contract. 

9. In view of the circumstances briefly outlined above, therefore, the contract- 
ing officer considered it proper to recommend the award to Southern States at a 
saving of $126.22 per unit under the next best available price. This would result 
in a total estimated saving of $504,880. 

10. The contracting officer’s request for clearance on this proposed contract 
is currently in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. No letter of intent, written 
advance notice of award, or other written commitment has been made to the 


company as yet. I shall be available to discuss this transaction with you in 
more detail at your convenience. 


Southern States 
Stran Steel___- 
Steelecraft ___ 
Armco_. 
Butler___ 


M. L. Royar. 
A study of this report from Admiral Royar resulted in a letter from Con- 
gressman Sheppard to Admiral Royar under date of March 4, 1952, commenting 
on said report, pinpointing the fact that freight from origin to destination, al- 
though paid for by the Government, apparently was not taken into considera- 
tion in making the award. Award made as a result of very informal negotiation 


with but one company, bidding one specific specification; in competition, however, 
with other companies bidding other similar specifications, and apparent dis- 
regard for a low bid based on an alternate specification. See letter following. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1952. 


Rear Adm. M. L. Royar, 
Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Department of the Navy, 
Washington 25, D. O. 

DeAaR ADMIRAL Royar: I have had an opportunity to check over the memo- 
randum you sent to me under date of February 29, 1952, in re S7X, A18, 14. I 
would like to refer to the material in different paragraphs as, frankly, I have 
a difference of opinion and some questions pertaining to same, 

With specific reference to paragraph 2, what is single service purchase pro- 
cedure? 

With reference to paragraph 8, line 6, price $2,068.87, f. o. b. Memphis, Tenn., 
in our conversation, as I recall it, you stated price $2,068.87 laid down at San 
Francisco, Calif. In reality, if one takes the price indicated in line 6 of $2,068.87 
and adds freight to San Francisco of approximately $225 that would make a 
total cost of $2,293.87. Does not that mean the Government is to pay the cost 
from the plant at Memphis to San Francisco? If this is the case, obviously 
the unit cost of the hut would be increased by the additional freight. 

With reference to paragraph 6, last 3 lines, in which you state, “From these 
tests, the Army engineers prepared a purchase description and detailed blue- 
prints incorporating the best features of the 3 designs,” this would indicate that 
one should conclude that they had taken all 3 designs and consolidated them 
into 1 for procurement purposes. If my information is authentic, that is not 
correct. I am advised that they actually had 3 sets of drawings and called for 
bids on 8 different types, and I think investigation upon your part would verify 
that. In other words, instead of centering on one hut by laboratory and refining 
process, it was a shot-gun operation in which 3 different types of huts were under 
bid consideration. 

With reference to paragraph 7 a. (5), it is difficult for me to properly interpret 
that paragraph. Had the bids been put out on a straight advertised bid with per- 
formance bond there would have been a competitive low bid offered and, in 
my opinion, the so-called negotiation function would have been eliminated. I 
note in line with that under paragraph 7 a, (2), you state, “The purchase descrip- 
tion and blueprints were not so complete as to permit full unqualified advertised 
bidding.” I would logically ask, why not? If the engineers picked the best 
features out of the 3 huts for procurement purposes, why weren’t the blueprints 
clarified to the extent of proper competitive bidding using the detailed blueprints 
mentioned in paragraph 6? 

With reference to paragraph 7 (d), what particular design did Southern States 
bid on, and who else bid on it? What particular design did the Butler Co. bid on? 

With reference to paragraph 7 (e), there appears to be an error stated in the 
bid by the Modular Structures Co. which the paragraph indicates as being 
$2,030.91 when I am advised the bid should have been $1,956.70, with an alternate 
bid of $1,866.70 plus approximately $63 for freight to San Francisco. I am 
informed the bid of $2,030.91 referred to above was the original bid of the 
Modular Structures Co. and that this figure was reduced $75 by telephone, tele- 
gram, and confirming letter within the period that negotiations were being carried 
on, Apparently, for some reason not clear this reduction in their bid, represent- 
ing very substantial savings in cost to the Government, was not forwarded from 
Hueneme for evaluation. Why not? I am informed: (a) Their bid was based 
on specifications with modified details for which they submitted complete draw- 
ings; (0) their hut as detailed is adequate for the service requirements; (c) 
their figure of $1,956.70, plus $63 freight, making total of $2,019.70, shows a 
saving in cost to the Government of $1,096,680, as compared with the proposed 
contract, certainly a worthwhile saving which should have received consideration 
if their hut was in the same general status of testing, production, or nonproduc- 
tion or approval as those of the other bidders, which information below would 
show to have been the case. 

Their alternate bid of $1,866.70, plus $63 freight, making total of $1,929.70, 
shows a saving in cost to the Government of $1,456,680 as compared with the 
proposed contract. I am informed this alternate bid was based on a substitute 
of reflective-type insulation in lieu of fiber-glass insulation as specified. I am, 
also, informed this proposed alternate has the same insulating advantages and 
is not subect to deterioration by climatic conditions. I am advised that it re- 
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quires 58 cubic feet less shipping space per hut than fiber glass, which when 
multiplied by 4,000 huts should be an important factor in shipment. 

With reference to paragraph 7 (g), what is meant by the designation of 
shipping points. I would presume it would be the location of the various plants. 
If so, where is each located? 

With reference to paragraph 8, line 5, “* * * produced a design which had 
already been tested and approved by the Army,” I would like to see a copy of 
the test report covering the test and approval referred to. I should like to see, 
also, a statement covering the exact tests a hut must meet in the Navy and, also, 
in the Army to be eligible for procurement. It would appear that if there are 
definite requirements they were waived for this procurement for some designs 
and not for others. 

As above stated it appears to be a fact that the Army engineers did not call 
for bids on one design of hut embodying the best features of each of three designs 
as suggested by your memorandum. 

I am advised that what actually took place was that the engineers requested 
the Navy to negotiate the best price for any one of 2 of the following 3 designs 
which they considered the best of those designs which they had available. 

1. The Armco design developed by Armco Drainage Co. 

2. Stran Steel design developed by Stran Steel Division of Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. 

8. Southern States design developed by Southern States Iron Roofing Co. 

I am informed that the Armco design had been previously procured but that 
neither of the other two have been previously procured or produced. 

I understand that the Stran Steel design had been tested by the University of 
Michigan but not by either the Army or the Navy laboratories. 

I also understand that the Southern States submitted a hut sometime ago to 
the Army engineers and that it was tested; however, since then the hut has 
been completely redesigned and that the new design has not been tested except 
that a structural test was made on one single frame or bent. 

I am also advised that the blueprints used for bidding this revised Southern 
States design were so incomplete that bidding on it by anyone other than 
Southern States was extremely difficult. 

Reference to your memorandum, paragraph 7 (e), “This was on a completely 
different design which had not been produced, tested, or approved; therefore, 
it was not considered further.” 

If your previous statement that the Army engineers had taken the best features 
of 3 designs and had requested bids on 1 design which embodied the best 
features of each of those in effect thus becoming the first so-called standardized 
design of the Army engineers and that this alleged composite hut had been 
produced, tested, and approved, then I can readily agree with the results for 
rejection of the low-dollar bid as stated in paragraph 7 (e). 

I could also submit reasons for rejection if either Southern States revised 
design as shown on blueprints and the Stran Steel design had been produced, 
tested, and approved which I am advised they were not. 

Under the above circumstances wherein consideration was given to unpro- 
duced, untested, and unapproved designs of other bidders, why similar considera- 
tion could not have been given to the low-dollar bidder on his design is difficult to 
understand. 

In view of the foregoing, I would urge that you immediately take the neces- 
sary steps to check the information in your memorandum against the above 
furnished to me. 

Failure to show every evidence of an attempt by each individual of the armed 
services engaged in research in development, testing, and procurement in effect- 
ing savings of taxpayers’ money particularly at this time will assuredly result 
in unfavorable criticism which is indefensible. It has always been important that 
every member of the armed services as well as all of the Congress shall always 
be in a position of record that he is using his best personal efforts to obtain all 
articles and services at the lowest possible cost. I know that you have always 
attempted to follow this practice and that you will be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to look into this situation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry R. SHepparp, M. O. 
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Admiral Royar appeared before the committee on March 7, 1952 (see hearings, 
Department of the Navy Appropriations, 1953, pt. 1, pp. 816-822, heading, “Pro- 
curement Services for Other Departments of the Military”), explaining the func- 
tion of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts insofar as procurement of prefab- 
ricated buildings for Department of the Navy under single-service procurement. 

During the month of February 1952, intensive investigations were conducted as 
to procedures established by law regulating procurement, as applied to single- 
service procurement. These investigations were conducted from the viewpoint 
of the taxpayer and the average manufacturer or businessman seeking to obtain 
contracts from the military departments for prefabricated buildings. 

On March 10, 1952, Mr. F. J. Bageman, president and general manager of 
Modular Structures, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., and Mr. W. J. Herron, director, 
Modular Structures, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., were invited and requested to ap- 
pear before the committee to answer questions pertaining to their experience 
in connection with hut procurement (see hearings, Department of the Navy 
Appropriations, pt. 1, pp. 951-962, inclusive). 

On March 26, 1952, Admiral Jelley, Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, appeared 
before the committee, answering questions justifying the expenditure of addi- 
tional funds for research and development in connection with quonset huts and 
Arctic accessories (see hearings, Department of the Navy Appropriations, pt. 3, 
pp. 1492-1495). By this time the lack of organizational procedures, clear under- 
standing of objectives, the acceptance of responsibility controlling the expendi- 
tures of appropriated funds was sufficiently evident to the committee, so that a 
letter was written to the Secretary of Defense, requesting-that the Department of 
Defense take such steps as might be necessary in order that duplication of effort 
and expenditures of funds be stopped and that orderly procedures might be 
established to obtain standardization under single-service procurements (letter 
to Hon. Robert A. Lovett, under date of April 24, 1952, follows). 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOovUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1952. 
Hon. Rozert A. Lovert, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Bos: From testimony presented to my Appropriations Committee and 
later investigations, it is now clear that it is necessary to correct a serious 
situation which affects procurement of 20- by 48-foot prefabricated huts as 
intended under single-service procurement procedures. 

Single-service procurement for prefabricated buildings was assigned to the 
Department of the Navy. The Navy having procured many buildings which 
would fall under this classification has well-established identities for the various 
type structures. A 20- by 48-foot structure for use as military housing quarters 
shops, storehouses, mobilization, disaster, etc., being known as an advanced-base 
hut. 

The Research and Development Board assigned research and development for 
advanced-base structures for use in mobilization, disaster, and Arctic to the 
Department of the Navy. The Board also assigned the research and develop- 
ment of theater-of-operations structures for military housing quarters, mess- 
halls, hospitals, shops, and storehouses, to the Department of the Army, Corps 
of Engineers. 

Both services use a structure 20 by 48 feet and it is this particular size and 
type structure which will be used in greatest quantity. The function, purpose, 
and basic design criteria for this building is the same for each service. Both 
the Army, Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Yards and Docks, are and have been 
conducting research and development in connection with this type of structure. 
The Navy has established several coordinated Mil specifications for a 20- by 
48-foot structure which of necessity is called an advanced-base hut. Because 
of the fact that the research and development for T/O huts was assigned to 
the Army, Corps of Engineers, the Navy apparently cannot initiate a standard 
specification for a T/O structure and the Army has failed as of this date to 
do so. 

In view of the foregoing it is apparent that at such times as the Army requests 
the Navy to procure huts in the absence of a standard specification, the Army 
furnishes the Navy with a purchase description forcing the Navy to procure 
without adequate and complete specifications and drawings which prevents 
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efficient low-cost procurement. I am satisfied investigation will disclose that 
the 20- by 48-foot hut required by the Army and the 20- by 48-foot hut required 
by the Navy is one and the same structure. For this reason it would appear 
necessary that the research-and-development assignment to the Army, Corps of 
Engineers, be withdrawn and the research-and-development assignment to the 
Navy be sufficiently expanded to permit the Navy to undertake the responsi- 
bilities intended under the assignment of single-service procurement, namely, 
custodianship of specifications and initiation of standards. 

Thanking you for courtesies extended, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry R. SHEpParRD, M. C. 

On May 2, 1952, Mr. Sheppard received a reply from Mr. Lovett, stating that 
he was instructing the Chairman of the Munitions Board to work with the Secre- 
tary of Research and Development Board in determining the proper solution of 
the problem and to take the action necessary. Letter follows: 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 2, 1952. 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. SHEPPARD: Thank you for your letter of April 24, 1952, bringing to 
my attention the problems in connection with the prefabricated huts brought out 
during the recent hearings held by your Appropriation Subcommittee. 

As you point out, the problem involves research and development, standards, 
specifications, and procurement. For this reason, I am instructing the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board to work with the Chairman of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board in determining a proper solution to the problem and to take the 
actions found necessary as a result of their investigation. 

You will be advised of their findings and the actions to be taken. 

Sincerely, 
Ropsert A, Lovett. 


Three months later, under date of July 19, Mr. Sheppard received a letter from 
J. B. Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board, in reference to Mr. Sheppard’s 
letter to Mr. Lovett of April 24, stating that the Munitions Board was to work on 
the problem to the objective that “a common set of requirements for prefabricated 
huts for use for Army, Navy, and Air Force would be the result of their efforts” 
and that they expected to achieve the desired standardization and unified speci- 
fication for this type of building. See letter following: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
MUNITIONS Boarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 19, 1952. 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Vice Chairman of the Armed Forces Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. SHEPPARD: Your letter of April 24 to Mr. Lovett, concerning pre- 
fabricated huts, was forwarded to me for necessary action. I would like at this 
time to review for your information the actions of the Munitions Board in this 
respect. 

Our Munitions Board Standards Agency on April 18, 1952, requested the three 
departments to send representatives to a Standards Agency task-group meeting 
for the purpose of standardizing the military requirements for prefabricated 
buildings. The first meeting of this task group was held on May 28 at which 
time the three departments discussed the problem in detail and agreed upon a 
course of action. 

This committee agreed to work up a common set of requirements for pre- 
fabricated huts to be used by the Army, Navy, and Air Force for general bar- 
rack-type buildings and for Army occupation-type buildings. After the general 
requirements have been developed, the committee can then select the optimum 
military 20- by 48-foot prefabricated huts for military use. I can assure you 
that this committee will complete their work on the general requirements of 
these huts in the near future and will ultimately achieve the desired standardiza- 
tion and unified specification for this type building. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.D. SMALL, Chairman, 
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Apparently meetings were held from time to time under the auspices of the 
Chief of Standardization, Munitions Board, representatives from the three 
services attending. However, it was not until the early part of December 1952 
that an affort was made to resolve the differences of the services into a standard 
uniform military criteria governing the requirements for a 20- by 48-foot pre- 
fabricated building. 

During October 1952 the Bureau of Yards and Docks employed under con- 
tract a private firm of engineers to design a straight-side, all-steel 20- by 48-foot 
prefabricated building. This building was to be designed to the standard Navy 
criteria then in existence, with the following modifications: The building was 
to contain 8,250 cubit feet interior volume; was to be erected in 120 man-hours 
field direction time; that the work was to be done under the supervision of the 
Naval Research and Evaluation Laboratory, Port Hueneme, Calif., and that the 
design should be the result of all of the experience obtained by the Navy Re- 
search and Development Laboratory at Port Hueneme during its 2 years of test- 
ing of prototype prefabricated buildings submitted by manufacturers from 
various parts of the country, with full cognizance given to the work done by the 
Army Engineers Research and Development Laboratory at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
during their 2 years of research and testing of prefabricated buildings ob- 
tained from manufacturers in various potions of the country. The work under 
this contract was substantially completed, including the fabrication of a prototype 
for testing purposes at the time the Navy received the new uniform military 
criteria, as established by DSMA in ——-——, 19—. 

At the request of Mr. Sheppard, F. J. Bageman by appointment interviewed 
Rear Adm. J. W. Fowler, Director, Defense Supply Management Agency. Adm. 
Fowler stated that the unresolved military criteria had been placed in his office 
and that within 24 hours the matter would be resolved and the Department of 
the Navy would be so notified. A meeting of the representatives of the services 
was held in his office, with the end result that the Defense Supply Management 
Agency issued uniform military requirements criteria for 20- by 48-foot pre- 
fabricated advanced base buildings, under date of ————. This criteria did not 
include the requirement pertaining to cube, which is an important cost element. 

Mr. Sheppard called Mr. Moody and called his attention to the fact the cube 
had been left out. Mr. Moody said cube should be in the criteria. 

Defense Supply Management Agency held a meeting by prearrangement with 
representatives of the services on January 7, 1953, for the purpose of discussing 
the drawings and specifications submitted by the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
at the direction of DSMA. The Bureau of Yards and Docks submitted drawings 
and on uncoordinated specification MIL—B-17459 (Docks) January 7, 1953, cov- 
ering the building designed under the supervision of the Naval Research and 
Evaluation Laboratory, Port Hueneme. They also submitted drawings prepared 
by the Army Corps of Engineers and purchase description for a building which 
was currently being used by the Army. This building is commonly known as 
“the Southern States Building.” They also submitted drawings and purchase 
description for a building currently being used by the services which is com- 
monly known as “Stran-Steel Straight-Side Building.” 

In his letter of January 8, 1953, to Admiral Fowler, Mr. Sheppard called at- 
tention to the omission of a declaration of cube. Letter follows, because Mr. 
Moody had not followed through with his phone commitment of prior date. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Houses oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., January 8, 1953. 
Rear Adm. JosrpH W. FowLer, 


Munitions Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear ADMIRAL Fow er: Resulting from the conference that you and I had in 
my office relative to determining a proper standardization for the procurement 
of prefabricated huts, I find that your office has recently directed the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks as the preparing agency for plans and specifications according 
to the criteria issued by your office for uniform military 20- by 48-foot pre- 
fabricated advance base buildings. 

Shortly after the conference in my office, I was informed that your office 
would resolve and include the item of shipping cube in this criteria, which I 
am now advised was not in the criteria. 
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As the cube declaration is of major interest to myself and all of the members 
of the Appropriations Committee handling appropriations for the military 
branches, I am of the firm belief that a clear definition of cube requirement 
should be made a pertinent part of the criteria, otherwise we are going to have 
a repetition of more delay, as I can forsee any branch of the military desiring 
to procure these huts avoiding a clear inclusion of cube requirements as the 
present criteria does not definitely include that issue. 

We have an example at the moment wherein the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
has expressed objections to the criteria, and if the criteria is to leave standard- 
ization definitions in a hypothetical status it is only reasonable to assume that 
further delays in procurement of the huts will take place because of assump- 
tions upon the part of the respective military procurement officers. 

Some place along the line, Admiral Fowler, there has to be someone who 
definitely lays down a clear-cut criteria on standardization in order to avoid 
the chaotic and hodgepodge of military procurement concepts in the hut cate- 
gory that has heretofore prevailed. 

It is my distinct understanding that that authority is vested in your office; 
consequently, I can see no reason as to why we should have another waiting 
period of undetermined operational concept wherein another 100 days or longer 
will be involved in the procurement of these huts. 

I will sincerely appreciate your advising me as to your action to the subject 
matter I have brought to your attention in this letter. 

Thanking you for courtesies extended, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Member of Congress. 


On January 13, Admiral Fowler replied to Mr. Sheppard’s letter of January 8, 
stating that the matter of cube would be given immediate consideration and that 
furthermore a first draft of plans and specifications of a 20- by 48-foot prefabri- 
eated building had been submitted by the Bureau of Yards and Docks to the 
Defense Supply Management Agency and that they would be immediately coordi- 
nated with the military departments; and that, upon completion of coordination 
in the near future,, Defense Supply Management Agency would approve and print 
the specifications, which would then govern all future procurement. Admiral 
Fowler also stated that he was in complete agreement with the committee that 
specifications providing for clear-cut standardization of 20- by 48-foot prefabri- 
cated buildings should be the result of their efforts, and felt certain that the 
specifications now in process for final adoption would be satisfactory to the 
committee. Letter follows. 

DEFENSE SUPPLY MANAGEMENT AGENCY, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 13, 1958. 
Hon. HArry R. SHEPPARD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SHEPPARD: I have your letter of January 8 suggesting that the 
criterion of cube should be established as part of the requirements for 20 by 48 
foot prefabricated buildings and that the criteria as a whole should be spelled 
out in detailed specifications so that procurement officers have adequate and 
ample guidance in making procurement. 

We have taken action to reconvene the military task group within a few days 
to the end that further consideration may be given to including cubage require- 
ments in the coordinated specifications for 20- by 48-foot prefabricated buildings. 

On the matter of implementation of the criteria, I wish to adivse you that 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks has prepared the first draft of detail plans and 
specifications for 20- by 48-foot prefabricated buildings. These specifications have 
now been submitted to the Defense Supply Management Agency and after 
inclusion of cubage requirements will be immediately coordinated with the mili- 
tary departments. On completion of coordination in the near future, we will 
approve and print the specifications which will then govern all future procure- 
ment. : 

I am in complete agreement that specifications providing for clear-cut stand- 
ardization of 20 by 48 foot prefabricated buildings should be the result of our 
efforts and I feel quite certain that the specifications now in process for final 
adoption will be satisfactory to you as well as to the other members of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Fowrer, 
Director, Defense Supply Management Agency. 
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January 14, 1953. Mr. Sheppard, in a letter to Admiral Fowler, further 
discussed standardization and raised the question of tooling costs, because some 
of the procuring people were questioning the high cost of the new design. Letter 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENVATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 19538 
Rear Adm. J. W. Fow er, 
Director, Defense Supply Management Agency, Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Str: Thank you very much for your letter of January 13, 1953, and your 
comments contained therein do much to clarify the issue of standardization for 
military procurement of prefabricated huts. 

There is one further step that I would like to call to your attention, and that 

is, I have heard indirectly that the Bureau of Yards and Docks still believes 
they can buy the ribbed-type quonset hut that meets their requirements for less 
money than the straight side, and I amr under the impression that their concepts 
is publicly quoted could be correct under present-day procurement conditions, 
lhe recent design of straight-side hut as you are contemplating standardizing 
has not been as yet procured; hence, in my opinion, the only way that anyone 
an know whether or not the straight-side hut can be purchased by the military 
for the same price or less than the so-called ribbed quonset would be for open 
competitive bids to be taken on the final design and under specifications of the 
standardized unit to which you have been addressing your efforts. 

We all should keep in mind, including Mr. Rockfeller, of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, that the manufacturers of the ribbed quonset hut have been producing 
that unit with modifications from time to time long enough to have amortized 
their original tool-up cost while those who may be competing under the standard 
zed hut specifications would find themselves in a different position relative to 
the amortization aspect. Hence, I firmly believe that your organization should 
follow through and see that in the original procurement contract your standard- 
ized specifications should include enough huts taken from the requirements of 
the three branches of the military to permit the successful bidder to bid upon 
the basis of amortizing his tool-up cost. This, in my opinion, is going to be a 
very important procedure in order that the procurement of these huts may be 
bought under the first contract of procurement at the very lowest cost possible 
under the specifications of standardization. 

[ am merely calling this factor of the problem to your attention, and know 
that you will realize the potentialities to which I have referred. 

Thanking you for the splendid cooperation that your Department has given 
endeavoring to preserve the taxpayers procurement dollar, | am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Member of Congress. 


Defense Supply Management Agency invited representatives of various firms 
interested in the fabrication of 20- by 48-foot prefabricated buildings to meet for 
the purpose of reviewing the Defense Department’s standardization program 
and aims, and to discuss the producibility of a proposed standard military design, 
plans for which had been previously forwarded to each of the invited members. 
Do not think industry as such was invited. 

This meeting was conducted by Mr. Brodsky, Deputy Director, Defense Sup- 
ply Management Agency, and Mr. Russell A. Moody, Chief of Standardization, 
Defense Supply Management Agency. Standardization and the aims of the 
Defense Supply Management Agency were stated: (1) The desire to obtain a 
standard; (2) that the question of a Qualified Products List had not been ruled 
out. There was general consensus of opinion that the design as proposed was 
readily producible. Mr. Brodsky also stated that procurement would not be held 
up until a standard had been achieved. Mr. Brodsky went on to say that, as soon 
as detailed drawings and specifications were available, they would be forwarded 
to the representatives of industry present and that their comments, suggestions, 
revisions, or alternate designs were solicited and would be given every attention. 

Neither Mr, Brodsky nor Mr. Moody was able to answer any questions per-, 
taining to the origin, background, or objectives of the design submitted and 
prepared under the direction of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. They did not 
state that the design had been prepared in such a manner that it could also be 
reproduced in either wood or aluminum, with interchangeable components. 
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As of this date, the engineering firm under contract with the Navy for the 
development of the drawings and specifications for the proposed military stand- 
ard buildings have been authorized by the Navy to complete the detailed draw- 
ings for the all-steel building only. The portions of their contract pertaining 
to the all-wood building and the all-aluminum building have not been activated. 

Paragraph 8 of the Uniform Military Requirements Criteria for 20- by 48-foot 
Prefabricated Buildings (Advanced Base), as established by DSMA, states as 
follows: 

“Materials.—All structural elements of any one design will be of either wood 
or steel or aluminum material. Materials for cladding and other materials will 
be considered on the basis of their availability and acceptability for identical 
purposes.” 

Technically, this paragraph tends to confuse the issue. The Naval Research 
and Evaluation Laboratory at Port Hueneme, under whose cognizance this design 
was created, interpreted this paragraph to mean that “there should be but one 
basic design building, with component parts of either wood, steel, or aluminum, 
and interchangeable.” 

This means three separate sets of drawings and specifications. The purpose of 
the all-wood design is to enable the military to procure buildings under condi- 
tions which may prevail at D-day, or at any other time there might be an acute 
shortage of steel, without interfering with erection procedures and auxiliary 
equipment. Also, that each set of drawings and specifications should be without 
alternates. That every attempt should be made to have such components as the 
liner, the floor decking, doors and insulation usable and identical on each of the 
three types of buildings, and that by having the valance of the components com- 
pletely interchangeable it reduces the problems of maintenance, repair, erection, 
dismantling, and transportation. 

If, in order to complete standardization, it is necessary to have three types of 
buildings and it is on that premise that this particular design has been created, 
work should be started on the all-wood and all-aluminum specifications, which 
will require 60—90 days to complete. 


AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Suerrarpv. Under Public Law 436 of the 82d Congress, just 
what do you figure, aside from the general contents of your statement, 
constitutes your authority? In other words, Admiral Fowler, is it 
necessary under that interpretation of the act and the authority vested 
in you by that act for you to confer with higher authority, and if so 
whom, and to what degree? 

Admiral Fowrrr. Mr. Sheppard, we have the direct responsibility 
and authority for establishing our policies within our own organiza- 
tion subject to appeals to the Secretary of Defense. 

I am of the firm opinion that to be successful we must coordinate 
our work with the three military departments. To that end we set 
up task groups wherein we hope to get a unanimity of opinion as to 
what the actual needs are in the field of standardization. Failing to 
get that, we then step in and unify or standardize the procedure and 
issue directives to the three services accordingly. 

The three services can appeal to the Secretary of Defense and, of 
course, he will be the final decider as to what is to be done. 

The only remaining situation is that once every 6 months I have 
to make a report to the House and Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tees as to exactly what has been accomplished. 

I would like to emphasize that to date, in my 15 months here, I have 
had the complete cooperation of the military services. 

. Of course, we are reaching a stage now where the effects of our 
work are being implemented and it is having its impact on the services, 
and naturally there are differences of opinion. Nonetheless I am 
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very much of the opinion myself that we will be successful in getting 
this standardization adopted. 

Mr. Scrivner. When? 

Admiral Fowier. Immediately. I use that word advisedly; in my 
own work I do not believe in anything over a longer range than 30 
to 60 days. 


STANDARDIZATION IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sueprarb. General Moore, under existing law, has the Defense 
Department vested authority in any agency to establish arbitrarily a 
standard for any item of procurement, to your knowledge? 

General Moore. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. SuerparD. Can you get the answer and insert it in the record 
at this point? 

General Moors. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The Secretary of Defense, in his Terms of Reference for the Director, Defense 
Supply Management Agency (DOD Directive 5126.7), has authorized the Director 
to carry out the requirements of Public Law 436 which includes the responsi- 
bility for achieving standardization of items used throughout the Department 
of Defense. This is the only agency that has received such authorization. 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to address the same question to you, 
Admiral Fowler. 

Admiral Fowier. Would you mind repeating it, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. Under existing law, has the Defense Department 
vested authority in any agency to establish arbitrarily a standard 
for any item of procurement, to your knowledge ? 


Admiral Fowxer. I would say “yes,” sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. They have? 

Admiral Fowxer. Because subsequent to the passage of Public Law 
436, the Secretary of Defense issued letters of reference which author- 
ized our agency to carry out the law, Public No. 436, in full detail; 
and the law is specific. 

Mr. Suerparp. That would be a natural sequence of the operations 
fiowing from Public Law 436? 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Addressing myself to agencies other than your 
own, do you have any knowledge as to whether the Secretary has 
issued standardization instructions to procurement departments of 
the military that have not been channeled through your office? 

Admiral Fowtrr. I have no knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarv. In your opinion, does the Defense Supply Man- 
agement Agency have the authority arbitrarily to determine and 
establish a standard for any item of procurement for the military 
services under single-service procurement procedures ¢ 

Admiral Fowier. Mr. Sheppard, I believe we have the authority 
to establish the standards. Of course, I would like to make it clear 
that we have no authority in the actual field of procurement. We 
formulate the tools to guide that procurement. 

As I pointed out, in line with established policies and procedures, 
if necessary, we can issue arbitrary instructions. But I would like 
onee again to assure the committee that I feel that we will never be 
successful in achieving our objectives if we have to use arbitrary 


methods. I do not believe we will have to. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Of course, that is a matter of opinion on your own 
part, which you are justified in having. However, from the point of 
view of the committee and from my personal observations it would 
be definitely indicated by past procedures that somewhere along the 
line someone has got to take a definite position. If not, we are going 
to have many so-called standardizing procedures which will continue 
over a long period of time. 

For example, standardization in the category of huts will run into 
millions of dollars of procurement. 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When you take all of the procurement in that cate- 
gory from the respective departments; and in that operation there 
has been considerable duplication for over 21% years. 

Admiral Fowrrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. In addition to duplication and the matter of the 
cost involved in that type of operation in that field of production, 
interchangeability has been practically nil even as to the items that 
were produced and accepted, if field reports are indicative of the fact. 
So it would seem to me that somewhere along the line there has got 
to be a more rigid determination between the respective departments 
having to do with procurement in the field of standardization, and 
your own department. 

I am not approaching this matter in an unduly critical vein. I am 
trying to approach it constructively. This is an issue which con- 
tributes individually pretty generally to the total that is involved 
when it comes to the matter of standardization. 

Other members of this committee, particularly Mr. Scrivner and 
Mr. Wigglesworth, know that we have from time to time appropriated 
very sizable amounts for purposes of cataloging and standardization 
and while there has been a lot of good come out of that, it is still my 
personal opinion that there is a fine opportunity for greater speed in 
determination, if I may use that term. 

Admiral Fowtrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not use it critically, but I use it because T think 
it is necessary. 


AGENCY ACTION ON PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS 


Admiral Fowtrr. I would like to give you a very brief summary of 
the situation with regard to the prefabs, as far as my agency is 
concerned. 

A DSMA task group reached agreement on criteria for 20-by-48 
prefabricated buildings in November 1952. We made a definite deci- 
sion that the criteria established would be adopted, and in one or two 
cases we supplemented their report. 

In December 1952 DSMA directed the military departments to 
withhold further procurement of these buildings for 30 days in order 
to permit the Bureau of Yards and Docks to prepire a unified military 
specification. 

Here is a case where we assigned the work to one of the military 
agencies and where, may I point out when I say we direct, we recom- 
mend to the Seeretaries and, as I say, thus far they have accomplished 
this without any question. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. While you are on that point, what period of time is 
involved in that procedure ? 

Admiral Fowurr. The first period was for 30 days and then subse- 
quently the Army and the Air Force had a small procurement which 
| believe I discussed with you, which was quite urgent and we author- 
ized that procurement on the basis of two accepted designs which 
largely met the agreed-upon requirements. However, we have also 
reaffirmed the prohibition against any further procurement until the 
balance of this fiscal year and believe me, gentlemen, by that time there 
will be no question, but we are going to have this thing resolved. As 
a matter of fact, as you will see very shortly, it will be considerably 
before that time. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Admiral Jelley, 1 address this question to you. Does 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, under your jurisdiction, recognize the 
authority of the Defense Supply Management Agency to establish a 
standard for an item of procurement under a single-service procure 
ment procedure / 

Admiral Jeriey. Yes, sir; subject to appeal to the Secretary ot 
Defense if we feel strongly about some of their rulings. 

\dmiral Fow rrr. Finally, Mr. Sheppard, the departments were 
notified that further procurement for the balance of this fiscal year 
this was the subsequent request to the three Secretaries—either for use 
or for service test, will not be authorized except to meet urgent mili- 
tary requirements. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks was instructed to complete the 
preparation of specifications and necessary drawings by February 28, 
1953, and to circulate these to industry for comment. 

Incidentally, in that period of some 6 weeks, we not only had meet 
ings with the military services, but also with industry to get their 
comments. 

It was decided that the current development of a specification by 
Yards and Docks which pertains to a steel building would be the only 
design circulated at this time. Any future buildings in wood or 
aluminum which might be considered necessary would be based on 
the design established for steel. 

And I can assure you that regardless of what information may be 
circulated now and then, we are not authorizing any further procure 
ment for test. 

Mr. Hruska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. Have those plans been completed as of February 28, 
do you know ? 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. They will be completed this week. We 
did not quite meet the deadline. 


ADDITION TO ORIGINAL PLAN 


Mr. Sueprrarp. It is my information that after the criteria had its 
original concept and had been set out under contract for the purpose of 
formulating a straight-side hut, using the three different types of 
material,—wood, steel, and aluminum—all interchangeable so far as 
measurement was concerned, that there have been further insertions 
made by both the Navy and the Army for what might be called ad 
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vancements, to the original blueprints that were drafted for a straight- 
sided operation. Is that correct. 

Admiral Jetty. I do not know, sir. I will have to ask Commander 
Rockefeller, who is familiar with the details. 

Commander Rockeretter. That is correct, sir. 
_ Mr. Suepparp. What was the extent of those instructions that you 
issued to the agency pertaining to that issue that went on top of the 
original specifications? Will you please enumerate them ? 

Commander Rockereter. For example, the original criteria indi- 
cated there should be screens over all of the openings. Our drawings 
did not provide screen doors. That elements was added. With re- 
spect to the drawings there were a number of changes, including refer- 
ence to the specifications, references to the paint requirements and 
other items generally with respect to bringing up the specifications to 
a military standard. 

PAINT SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. At any point did your specifications cover a situa- 
tion where metal was used, which metal was painted, and that the 
metal had to be dipped in order for it to retain the paint? 

Commander Rockere.ier. Our specifications were changed entirely 
with respect to paint to provide bonderizing. 

(The following statement was furnished by the Bureau with regard 
to paint specification :) 

The Bureau has been aware of this potential problem for some time. The 
painting specification which is adequate under wartime conditions is question- 
able under peacetime storage conditions. In the one instance, the weathering is 
under normal exposure. In the case of storage, water or moisture may be 
trapped and the conditions are aggravated. Again a reasonable life of the 
structure is anticipated under the erected conditions, whereas the period of storage 
may be extended and indefinite. In view of this, the Bureau has studied the 
problem and reviewed the situation at length with the Army and other organiza- 
tions. The problem is complicated by the geometry of the structural elements, 
the exact behavior of paints under varying conditions, and the overall economics. 
The Navy specifications for painting have been revised to provide better pre- 
treatment and paint to meet the storage requirements of the new criteria. 


Mr. Suerparp. Do those orders have reference to all metal that you 
procure, and has that procedure been followed ? 

Commander Rockereiter. Those orders have not been in any pre- 
vious building specifications that we have issued. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In fact, under existing conditions, in some of the 
steel huts, I assume that you have had reports from the field of paint 
chipping, because the metal had not been properly dipped in order 
to bring about an annealing or osmosis effect of the paint on the 
metal; is that correct? 

Commander Rockere.ter. We have made a request to the field but 
have not received survey reports on that subject. 

[Eprror’s Nore.—Subsequent to the hearing copies of three recent survey re- 
ports were supplied for the information of the committee:.] 


Mr. SHeprrarD. How long have you been in the procurement field, 
so far as metals are concerned ? 

Admiral Jetnry. Since about 1940 on prefab metal buildings. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you not think that in that period of time it would 
have been advisable to get reports from your inspection division as to 
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what was taking place in the matter of the annealing of your paints 
and also in the matter of the so-called welding of steel joints? 

Admiral Jetiey. It has not been a serious problem, Mr. Sheppard. 
We have had to use various types of paints; as improvements have 
been made in the manufacture of paints we have tried different paints. 
I would say that in the 150,000 or 150,000 huts that we have purchased 
to date we have had examples of paint peeling or chipping in 3 or 4 
percent. I would ascribe the difficulty mainly to the manufacturing 
operation where various steel sheets were not fully cleaned, where 
grease spots or things like that were left, so that the paint did not 
properly adhere. 

1 do not regard the chipping or peeling of paint as a particularly 
serious problem. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it is not a serious problem, why put paint on 
them at all? Why not do away with it and save the aiden of 
so much money, if we do not care whether the paint stays on. 

Admiral Jetiey. I mean by the magnitude of the problem. In 
other words, if 95 percent of the sheets have perfect adherence, it is 
something that should be controlled by the inspector at the manufac- 
turing plant, to try to see that each sheet is 100 percent clean. 


LACK OF COORDINATION BY INSPECTION DIVISION 


Mr. Sueprrarp. That is what I am directing my question to. In 
other words, how close is the inspection division to procurement and 
to the division that is writing specifications and requirements? I 
have been informed that it is essential, when you are using metal, to 
dip it in order to have the paint stick to the surface. You talked about 


the steel sheets being clean. I take it the purpose is the same there? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrparp. Whenever specifications and drawings are used, it 
is the duty of the inspectors to see that those specifications are met at 
the time of production, is it not? 

Admiral Jettxy. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Otherwise you run into serious troubles, whether 
the product is paint or something else. 

It does appear in the particular subject matter to which I have 
referred that there is a separation between the inspection division and 
the procurement division, instead of coordination, for one, and, sec- 
ondly, there is a lack of cooperation with those who are writing the 
specifications. 

Am I right in my assumption ¢ 

Admiral Jetitry. I think as a general point you are right, that under 
the present organization of single-service procurement, and the exist- 
ence of a centralized inspection system, that the consumer has gotten 
very far away from the manufacturer; that the specifications writer 
has gotten far away. We have to depend on the reports that might 
be sent—for instance, if it were Army procurement, the inspector’s 
report would go to the Army although we were the ones responsible 
for writing the specifications. So, with this centralized process, there 
has been a gap opened up between the consumer and the producer. 
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AGENCY JURISDICTION OVER INSPECTION 


Mr. Sueprparp. Under Public Law 436, Admiral Fowler, where it 
refers to inspection, do you feel that that is also part of your jurisdic- 
tion ? 

Admiral Fowter. Very definitely; yes, sir. And may I add on 
those two points that have been brought up that, first, we are having 
the specifications written by the technical bureau that supposedly 
knows more about the consumer angle than anyone else; and in the 
second place, whereas we coordinate the specifications with all three 
military services, we take the inspection reports which are in my 
organization as well and bring those under close scrutiny with the 
specifications. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us assume for sake of discussion the following 
hypothetical question: If reports come in from your inspection divi- 
sion indicating that you do not have a complete follow-through, what 
would be the steps that you would normally take in a situation of that 
kind, in order to correct it? 

Admiral Fowier. Mr. Sheppard, we cannot achieve all of these 
steps overnight. I think you all recognize that. But eventually it 
is our thought—taking for example, the prefabs—that procurement 
will be in the Bureau of Yards and Docks and the specifications will 
be sansa by them. The inspections will go along with the procure- 
ment in that field. 

Admiral Jetixey. But the inspections will not be by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

Admiral Fowtrr. I beg your pardon? 

Admiral Jetiry. But the inspections will not be by the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. 

Admiral Fowxer. Well, not at the present time, Admiral; but 
eventually, if we are going to have single-service procurement, to 
my mind, that is the ultimate to be achieved. 

Mr. Suerparp. One of the motivating factors in my spending the 
time that I have spent on this issue has been this: Whether one ap- 
proves or disapproves of a single-service operation, is one thing. It is 
now part of the law. Apparently there is a discrepancy in opinion as 
to the absolute essentiality of the functions under Public Law 486. 
But my position is that as long as that law is on the statute books it 
should be adhered to. 

Admiral Fowter. It must be. 

Mr. Suepparp. And I take that attitude particularly when it comes 
to a matter of the dissipation of public funds. 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct, sir. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Suerparp. Admiral Jelley, what is the responsibility of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks under single-service procurement of pre- 
fabricated buildings in reference to one, being the custodian of spec- 
ifications, and two, administration of standardization? 

Admiral Jectey. We are responsible for the preparation of detailed 
specifications for procurement of prefabricated buildings. The initia- 
tion of standardization started at the same time we were designated 
as the single-service procurement agency and we headed our studies 





toward a suitable hut. We were working for two huts rather than 
one; a straight-sided and a curve-sided hut. 

However, since the passage of Public Law 436, the standard agency 
came into the picture and started carrying the ball in reference to stan- 
dardization. But the question was under study and under discussion 
before the standards agency was set up by law through the Munitions 
Board standards group. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, do you consider that when you 
have prepared a specification for the procurement of an item under 
any criteria that may emanate from Admiral Fowler’s division, that 
that is a completed job? Or do you consider that you would have to 
have drawings in connection with specifications and responsive thereto 
in order that you might put that out in a plainly spelled-out program 
for compet itive-bid purposes ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. In re urement of this type, you would have to 
have drawings as well as the written specifications. The drawings 
would be a part of the es cifications, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. yrhne nm was the assignment made to the Nav 7 De part 
ment under the single-service procurement for prefabric ated build 
ings—what date ? 

Admiral Jettry. I will have to furnish the date for the record. 
It was approximately 2 years ago or two and a half years ago. Do you 
have it, Captain Hanson ¢ 

Captain Elanson. I have the latest directive that respells it. 

Admiral Jentey. Mr. Sheppard asked for the original date. 

Captain Hanson. I do not have that. 

Admiral Jexitey. It was 2 or 21% years ago. I will furnish the 

xact date for the record. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your files would indicate that date? 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And you will put that date in the record at this 
point ? 

Admiral Jetty. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The date of single-service procurement assignment of prefabricated buildings 
to the Bureau of Yards and Docks is October 21, 1949. 


DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Suerparp. Does the procurement by the Bureau of Yards and 
Doc ks. as custodian of the specifications, have on file up to date com- 
pletely detailed drawings and specifications adequate for formal 
bidding for the millions of dollars’ worth of prefabricated buildings 
that have been authorized since the outbreak in Korea, which amount 
was some $85 million, if my information is correct, plus interstate 
transportation charges on top of that sum? Do you have those draw- 
ings available in your department that would follow the sequence of 
the specifications as put out originally on steel huts? 

Admiral Jettey. We have a number of detailed plans and speci- 
fications where the buildings were actually produced, but no firm 
standard has yet been agreed upon or directed until this recent order 
of the standards agency within the last few days. So that the plans 
and specifications we have used to date cannot be held as standard for 
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all three departments. There is a Navy standard, but not a standard 
for the othe r two departments. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. I grant you that while it might be a standard for 
the Navy, have you provided yourself with drawings for that partic- 
ular type of procurement so that it could become a subject of competi- 
tive bidding ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes,sir. The plans that have been developed over 
the past 21% years have provided for that competitive feature. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I want the record to be accurate. To my way of 
thinking, specifications and plans are really one factor while draw- 
ings are a subsidiary factor extremely important, however, because if 
I were a manufacturer of prefab houses, I would want drawings along 
with the specifications and plans, because I would have to have those 
drawings 1n order to fabricate a specific hut. 

I am addressing myself now specifically to drawings. You say you 
have them ? 

Admiral Je.ury. Yes, sir. I am using the words “plans” and 
“drawings” interchangeably. I thought drawings might be under- 
stood a little bit better by the committee, but to me plans and drawings 
mean exactly the same. 

Mr. Suerrarp. For the purposes of my examination I should like 
to have the terms “specificatons” and “drawings” separated so that 
we will know exactly which you mean, beacuse, to me, specifications 
are not drawings as such. 

Admiral Jetiey. No,sir. The usual term is “plans” and “specifica- 
tions,” which means the drawings plus the details you would have 
describing the product. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Has the Bureau of Yards and Docks succeeded in 
establishing a standard of procurement for 20 by 48 feet prefabricated 
buildings known and defined as “general service huts” ? 

Admiral Jeter. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Do you contemplate accomplishing that purpose? 

Admiral Jetuey. That is not now the responsibility of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. It is the responsibility of the standards agency 
to establish the standards. These have issued these directives recently, 
as Admiral Fowler said. The last one required the completion of 
detailed specifications on February 28, which will be completed this 
week. Ido not interpret that we are establishing the standards. We 
are providing the plans and specifications in response to the standard 
agency ’s directive. 


CONTRACTS FOR DRAWINGS 


Mr. Suerrarp. In your operations have you to date issued contracts 
for drawings ? 

Admiral Jettey. Those are under contract. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Can you tell me what that contract cost? 

Commander Rockxrretter. There are two contracts involved, sir. 
The first one including a change order is for $41,500, which includes 
preparation of plans and specifications and working drawing for both 
wooden and steel buildings. The second is for fabrication of a 
prototype at a cost of $13,500. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. What do you call “working drawings” as distin- 
guished from drawings? 
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Commander Rockerriter. There are two types of drawings that 
we have in mind, sir. One is an outline design drawing, which will 
show your overall plan, the shape of the building, the shape of the 
members, and so forth. 

The second setup of drawings is one from which a fabricator can 
work. It will show the necessary tolerances, clearances, and so forth, 
for each and every item. 

Mr. Suerparv. Then I would interpret from your response that your 
working drawings are a set of mathematics put together for the pur- 
pose of your department, or whomever you may assign it to to scrutin- 
ize, and from that you designate a definite set of drawings for the 
purpose of fabrication ¢ Am I right in my assumption ? 

Commander Rockrretter. Yes. There isa change order to the first 
contract to modify the original design to meet the design criteria set up. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is the contract that you refer to going to constitute 
a procurement contract, or a working drawing; which of the two? 

Commander Rockeretter. That will constitute working drawings. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How long will it take you after you have received 
those working drawings to translate them into drawings that are 
susceptible to producers to utilize for specific bid purposes? 

Commander RockereLier. It is intended that these drawings will 
be susceptible for use for procurement as delivered. That does not 
mean that there will not be a few alterations in titles, numbers, and 
so forth. Also, the contract will provide a set of outline specifications 
which we will have to bring into Government form. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Did I hear you correctly that you intend to make 
complete drawings from working drawings that are presently being 
put together for ‘you? 

Commander Rockereiiter. These drawings will be complete in them- 
selves. 

Mr. Suerparp. They are complete? 

Commander Rockrre.ter. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then they would not, from my point of view and 
definition, be working drawings; they would be drawings that could 
be used for working drawings, and also clarified to the extent that 
any competitor, any competitive bidder, could analyze them and give 
you a bid as to his production ability ? 

Commander Rockereitter. That is correct, sir. 


BUILDINGS PROCURED FOR IN-SERVICE TESTING 


Mr. SuHerparp. Admiral Jelley, since being assigned a single service 
yrocurement, how many buildings, and what dollar value, has the 
eh of Yards and Docks proe ured for inservice testing ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. We have had two sizes of buildings, a 20 by 48 
foot and a 40 by 100 foot. As I recall, there were in the “neighbor hood 
of some 20 different types that we procured for initial test, such as I 
told you about in the hearings last spring. There were approximately 
20. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let us assume for the sake of clarification here that 
you, under the authority that you have, or delegated to you by some 
other agency, procure hypothetically 100 hunts for in-service testing 
and they are bought by X procurement officer at some geographical 
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location; what happens to them, and how close do you keep to them 
from that time on so that you know the results of the so-called in- 
testing? What is the preedure involved there? 

Admiral Jetty. I do not think we have bought any for service test 
to date. 

Commander Rockere titer. Not any of the steel buildings for in- 
service test. 

Admiral Jetty. We have bought some wooden buildings. I would 
perhaps answer your question if I told you what we proposed to do 
with regard to one of these new types of huts. We proposed to pur 
chase 30 huts for service test. We were going to turn over 6 or 8 to 
the Army and 6 or 8 to the Air Force, ship half of the remainder to 
Davisville, R. I., and half to Hueneme, Calif. We would first observe 
the crating to see whether the crating was suitable and would stand 
up under shipping service. Then we would erect them at selected 
locations with the Seabees, and the station forces at those locations 
and get an idea of the length of time required to erect them—to see if 
there were any bugs in the installations, and so forth. 

If we had had more time, we would have shipped some of them over 
seas to overseas locations and had them erected by the Seabees at 
some place where they were regularly stationed. We did not expect 
the tests to be, say, 5-year tests, to see whether corrosion set in, o1 
whether it withstood high winds, and things like that. We felt 
that our test at Huleneme took care of that. We are more interested 
in a practical test of the crating methods and the actual erection in 
the field. 

Mr. SHeprarp. And that has to do, of course, with your contem 
plated procedure as of tomorrow, next week, and so forth ¢ 

Admiral Jeiiy. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do I understand correctly that you did procure a 
series of metal huts and that you have some that were in procurement 
for in-service testing, and we now have some at Davisville and at 
Hueneme, and have had for quite some time ? 

Admiral Jetiy. Not steel huts for in-service testing. We have pro- 
cured 1 or 2 huts which we either tested to destruction, or tested to 
such a point that we could measure the ultimate loads on it. But I 
would not term that a service test. That would be more the initial 
test to determine whether we wanted to go ahead with the service 
test. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, what do you get that is beneficial to you from 
the dollars expended out of field test operations as compared with 
your completed tests at your laboratory? What adjunct is available to 
you that necessitates an in-service test once the item has been cleared 
by your own laboratory for test purposes ? 


CRATING 


Admiral Jetiey. I think that the crating is a very important factor. 
It is all very well to design a crate, but until you actually ship that 
crate and have it handled and have it in a freight car where it is 
subject to vibration, loaded and unloaded, it would be much better to 
get it on a ship and ship it overseas to give us that test to make sure 
that the crating design was adequate, because we pare that down to 
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the very minimum, and it might be that the designer pared some of it 
too low. 

The second step is turning it over to a group of men to actus ally 
erect it in the field rather tha an having our trained laboratory techni- 
cians erecting the building at the laboratory. I think that is advisable, 
ind in the past in our early development of the Quonset hut prior to 
World War II, we worked out a lot of bugs by the field-erection tests. 

Mr. Suerrarv. Once you get into the crating aspect, and it is a prob- 
lem, we know, do you not feel that by a very minor expenditure for 
in adjunction to your testing laboratory that you could subject any 
rated object to impact and save a lot of time and save a lot of reports 
that you sometimes do not get. 

Admiral Jetuey. I think on a question like this we would get the 
reports without any trouble. I think that we do not have enough 
volume of business to justify setting up some kind of system at the 
laboratory. In other words, what we have had in mind for the first 
time in many years is the test of one particular hut in service. I do not 
think that it would pay us to set aside a portion of a building or a reser- 
vation, and put in some equipment to give it a test. I think if you had 

1 large volume of business that might very well be worth while. 

Mr. Suerrparp. As I recall it, Admiral, the committee has appro- 
priated a considerable amount of money in the past for the purpose 
of employment of specialists to set up crating categories for practically 
everything that the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force found neces- 
sary for transshipment. My memory may be serving me badly, but 
as I recall, it runs close to $3,250,000. Ican be wrong. It may be 
more or it may be less. 

It would seem to me that the time element involved in arriving at 
a course of standardization is going through unnecessary delay. That 
is the way it appears to me at the moment. From your experience you 
might have a different attitude and may be able to jus stify it. 

Admiral Jetiey. I think as to this particular hut I am referring 
to, which involves nesting members together and putting different 
types of structures together in order to save cubage is something that 
would be very difficult for an expert to determine without an actual 
shipping test. It is not just a question of putting a box around the 
equipment. They fit it together in various ways. It may be that it 
will cause bending or deterioration of the members, and when the 
time comes to erect it it will be very difficult, or it will require straight- 
ening and things like that. We feel on this particular hut it would 
require that test. 

Now, it could be done at the laboratory, but I think it would be 
cheaper to ship it and observe the wear and tear it will get in the 
actual process of shipping. 

Mr. Suerparp. Heretofore when you have issued contracts for 
sectional huts or buildings of any character, it obviously has been 
crated at the point of production, is that not so, for interstate ship- 
ment to your ports of debarkation ? 

Admiral Jettry. Do you mean in designing the crating? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Jetinxy. Yes. You crate it at the factory. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The point I would like to have you clear for me is, 
if we did not have a determination of some character for sturdiness 
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to meet our requirements, we would be going through a lot of lost 
motion in our original contract whereby that contractor had to supply 
encasement for the material that he was shipping for us. 

Admiral Jettry. That is being designed to the best of our ability, 
but we want to make sure that our designers are right. 

Mr. Suerparp. I see. 

Admiral Jettzy. The quonset-hut crate went through many vari- 
ations and has since it was originally devised in 1939 or 1940. There 
have been many new developments since then. The steel-banding 
process, for example, saves times and weight and I daresay we have 
probably made a 50 percent saving in cost between the original hut 
crate and the one that we have today. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You did that by interbracing it because you found 
that the original interbracing was not good enough to stand the shock 
of transportation ? 

Admiral Jettry. Then by arranging the pieces in a different manner 
and by the use of nesting. 

Mr. Suepparp. And by making a compact load of it? 

Admiral Jettry. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is pretty much a part of the original fabrication. 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes; it has to become a part of the original fabri- 
cation. 

Mr. Surpparp. At the time that you issue your specifications and 
drawing for the buildings that you have procured, do you include in 
the specifications the containment box or crate? 

Admiral Jeter. It is an integral part of the specifications. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And I assume it is subject to the same general in- 
spection at the end of the production line as the hut itself; is that 
right ? 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes. 


IN-SERVICE TESTING OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish that you would submit for the examination 
of the committee the procedure established by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks for in-service testing of buildings after they have been 
procured. You can establish your own formula and put it in the 
record at this point, if you will. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks’ basic policy with regard to in-service testing 
is contained in the attached statement entitled “Policy With Respect to Applica- 
tion of New Developments and Design Changes to End Items Being Procured in 
Quantity.” This policy was adopted as an essential safeguard in the prudent 
administration of public funds in order to avoid unsound commitments of large 
amounts of money in quantity procurement of unproven products. It was not 
specifically designed with a view to buildings, but buildings is one of the items 
where its application is considered necessary in the interest of orderly and 
economical procedure. 

If large quantities are to be bought of a product which has never been in use 
before, it would seem very desirable to buy a small quantity first, and try it out 
in actual use before going overboard and spending a lot of money in procurement 
on a large scale. That is what the Bureau is trying to do by in-service testing. 
Perhaps in-service evaluation is a better description. The product is bought in 
minor quantity and placed in usefnl service. There is actually no testing in- 
volved in the usual sense of the word, and no expense, except to the extent that 
a higher price may have to be paid per unit for a small quantity than would be 
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paid under mass procurement. Considering the funds at stake in the mass pro- 
curement, it is thought the additional cost of the few trial units is very cheap 
insurance. 

These.remarks apply in general to any procurement of a new and untried 
product and the Bureau tries to follow this principle in all of its quantity pro- 
curement. Specifically with regard to buildings, an experience can be related 
which illustrates the point. About 2 years ago the Bureau was looking for 
what it calls a “mobilization structure” which could be used within the con- 
tinental United States in case of disaster or sudden emergency. Anticipating 
a shortage of steel under such conditions, the structure was to be designed of 
wood and the design was developed so as to permit manufacture by any small 
woodworking shop anywhere throughout the country. The design was simple 
and apparently easy to evaluate. A prototype was built and tested with sim- 
ulated weather conditions and it appeared satisfactory. In-service evaluation 
did not appear necessary. Asa result of the prototype test 400 of these buildings 
were purchased at a cost of approximately $739,000. Some of the buildings were 
erected at the Construction Battalion Center at Davisville to house mobile con- 
struction battalions returning to the United States on rotation. These buildings 
have not lived up to their expectations. They are neither as livable nor as dur- 
able as desired. They have required field modifications, and maintenance costs 
are higher than they should be. As a result of these conditions they have had 
a more limited use than intended, and a number of the buildings are still in 
storage. While the buildings which have been erected are serving a useful pur- 
pose, and while the remaining buildings are gradually being placed in service, 
the expected economies have not materialized. It is believed that it would have 
been better to have purchased a smaller number for in-service evaluation before 
proceeding with procurement of 400. This points up the need for in-service 
evaluation even on a very simple product such as this particular building. 

As a result of procurement experience, it has been concluded that in-service 
evaluation is an essential step in prudent and orderly procurement. A pro- 
cedure has been established with regard to 20 by 48 feet prefabricated advanced 
base buildings. The procedure calls for a report from the field regarding 
adequacy of packaging, adaptability to site conditions, erection, dismantling and 
reerection, libability including weathertightness and durability under various 
climatie conditions, maintenance required to keep the buildings in satisfactoy 
condition and general suitability for advanced base use, which will permit com- 
parison with the current Navy standard building. 

The need for the use of in-service evaluation in the procurement of 20 by 
48 feet prefabricated advanced base buildings for the Navy has so far been 
limited. The Navy has procured for its own use the standard arch rib struc- 
ture which was developed and widely used during the war, and which is still 
adequate for Navy purposes. The performance, adaptability, and economy of 
these buildings was well known through the use of more than 150,000 units under 
a variety of conditions all over the world. They could be bought with confidence 
without need for further tests or evaluation. The recent criteria issued by 
DSMA radically changes this picture. Under these criteria the Navy can no 
longer buy its proven standard design and procurement reenters a stage which 
is largely experimental. Under these circumstances, and in view of the many 
millions of dollars involved in these procurements, it is considered essential that 
as much be found out as possible in advance about new structures before com- 
mitting large amounts of money in quantity procurement. The only sure way to 
find out how a building will serve its purpose in use under varying conditions is 
to tryit out. It seems to be a sensible and necessary precaution to buy a few and 
try them in use before making a commitment to buy them by the thousands. 
That is why in-service evaluation of new designs is proposed. 


Ponticy With Respect to APPLICATION OF New DEVELOPMENTS AND [DESIGN 
CHANGES TO END ITEMS BEING PROCURED IN QUANTITY 


1. The procedure outlined herein is being adhered to by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks in order to obtain the maximum benefits of technical improvements with 
out undue interference with quantity procurement and to preclude the adoption 
of new developments or new designs which are as yet unproven. 

2. Whenever an idea for a new development or design change is proposed, a 
complete engineering study and analysis is made to determine its feasibility ; 
practicability of application; and desirability in consideration of the cost, bene- 
fits to be derived, and relation to the standardization program. 
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3. If the engineering analysis is favorable, specifications and plans are de- 
veloped to the maximum extent possible, and a prototype built. The contract to 
produce the prototype may be of the developmental type depending upon the 
extent to which the plans and specifications were developed. Often modifica 
tions are made during construction of the prototype as may be indicated. 

4. Upon completion the prototype is delivered to the Navy Civil Engineering 
Research and Evaluation Laboratory, Port Hueneme, Calif., where it is subject 
to exhaustive laboratory tests and an evaluation of the unit made. 

5. If the prototype is considered satisfactory and appears to warrant introduc- 
tion into the advance base system a small quantity of units are purchased for 
in-service testing. They are sent to naval forces in various parts of the world 
where they are field tested in actual use for a sufficient length of time to deter 
mine how they will perform and stand up in use under different climatic 
conditions. This may take from 6 to 18 months depending upon the nature of 
the item. 

6. When an item has successfully demonstrated its ability to meet field re 
quirements, and only then is it considered for introduction into the system and 
procurement in any quantity. While design changes are necessary from time to 
time for a variety of reasons, frequent changes in design cause delays in pro- 
curement and production, On the other hand, freezing of designs facilitates 
production. The latter action, of course, is not practicable, but it is believed the 
foregoing procedure permits progress, minimizes delays in procurement and 
production, and at the same time avoids the constant changes so irritating to 
industry and expensive to all. 


MEMORANDUM OF PROCEDURE 


Subject: 20- by 48-foot prefabricated advanced base buildings; in-service testing 
of 
Enclosure: (1) Building assembly and disassembly record 
(2) Erection questionnaire 
(3) Performance log 
(4) Performanace questionnaire 


I. Purpose 


The purpose of these tests is to determine the suitability of subject building 
for use at advanced bases. 


9. Scope 


The tests consist of service use of the building over a period of 9 to 12 months 
arranged to include both summer and winter use. 
8. Test procedure 

a, Review of packaging.—The packages are to be carefully examined upon 
arrival at the site selected for erection of the building. The following informa- 
tion is to be reported: 

(1) Type of primary transportation (from point of origin to receiving point 
at or near the in-service test site). 

(2) Type of secondary transportation (from receiving point to erection 
site). 

(3) Description of methods used for handling of crates at receiving points and 
at erection site including mechanical equipment used. 

(4) Condition of crates as delivered to erection site. Report on each crate 
separately providing a description of the damage incurred and adequate photo- 
graphic coverage. 

(5) Condition of crate contents. Report on each crate as in (4) above. 

(6) Comment on ease or difficulty of opening crates and degree of salvage- 
ability of crate materials. 

b. Site conditions.—Provide a brief description of the site selected including 
comments on soil conditions, topography, and condition of approach roads. Pro- 
vide general map of the area showing the site and orientation of the building. 

c. Site preparation and foundations.—Provide a brief description of the 
foundations used and the work required to prepare the site. This is to include 
a breakdown of man-hours of labor for site preparation and foundation con- 
struction. 

d. Erection—(1) The building is to be erected in accordance with the erec- 
tion manual furnished by the manufacturer. Accurate time records for the 
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erection are to be recorded on the building assembly and disassembly record 
(enclosure 1) and kept separately for the following building components: 

(a) Foundation preparation 

(b) Floor system 

(c) Frame 

(d) Exterior sheeting 

(e) Interior sheeting 

(f) Insulation 
Upon completion of the unit, the erection questionnaire (enclosure 2) is to be 
completed by all personnel involved in the erection of the building. 

(2) The building is to be used continually, where practical, as a personnel 
shelter. The performance log (enclosure 3) is to be completed monthly by the 
individual responsible for the inservice tests. A layout of the interior arrange- 
ment of bunks and interior partitioning will be submitted with the first per- 
formance log. 

(3) All personnel quartered in the unit are to fill out the performance ques 
tionnaire (enclosure 4) upon the termination of their assignment to the unit. 

e. Dismantling and reerection.—(1) After a minimum of 6 months’ use the 
building is to be dismantled and repackaged. Time records are to be kept on the 
building assembly and disassembly record (enclosure 1). The repackaged build- 
ing is to be placed in open storage for a period of approximately 1 month. 

(2) Following the storage period, the building is to be returned to the erection 
site and reerected in accordance with the requirements outlined under paragraph 
8d (1) above. 

3) The building is to be reoccupied and reports prepared as outlined under 
paragraph 3 d (2) and 3d (3) above. 

f. Special studies —Where special features of a design are to be studied, spe- 
cifie directives will be issued. 

4. Test results 

The following determinations will be made from these tests: 

a. Ruggedness of crating and building elements. 

b. Structural adequacy, weathertightness, and durability of the building under 
field conditions. 

ec. Livability of the building under various environments. 

d. Replacement parts required for reerection. 

e. Maintenance required to keep the building in satisfactory condition. 

f. Suitability of the building for advanced base use. 

5. Reports 

a. The following reports are to be forwarded as directed in the authorization 
for the specific inservice tests in accordance with the following schedule: 

(1) Building assembly and disassembly record and erection questionnaire will 
be forwarded to this activity upon completion of the erection. 

(2) Performance log and completed performance questionnaires will be sub- 
mitted monthly to this activity by the utilizing activity. Photographs, drawings, 
and sketches should be utilized to illustrate failures, weaknesses, or modifications. 

b. The Bureau will issue a final report summarizing the results obtained from 
each of the individual inservice tests. 


Building assembly and disassembly record 


P.O Description Weather: Temperatures, i 
Wind velocity Overcast 


| | 


Sec- | Draw-| 5, = Num- yum- | Per 
Date | tion | ing _ Part er re- ber cent 


erected! No name quired | broken | loss 





Name of structure ’ Project No. phd alibich Date ...- 
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ERECTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name of crew member nen Rating or title __-----. ie 


Fre 


) 
2 
>. 
. 


6. 


Is the crating and packaging satisfactory? Yes 

Are the parts properly marked? Yes -_._.._._ No 

Are the layout plans satisfactory ? 

Can most parts be handled by hand? Yes —----- 

Was the rigging provided satisfactory? Yes 

What is your suggested type of rigging? 

What is the ease of fitting parts and members? 
SE ccna: 

Is the sheathing satisfactory? Y 


. What changes could be made? —_- 


What parts or members gave the most trouble? ~~ 

Was any excessive pressure applied in alining parts for fitting? 
Yes No — 

Were the tools and equipment supplied you sufficient? Yes 

What additions or deletions could be made? 

Were there too many parts to this building? Yes —- 

What could be eliminated or modified? ~~~ 

Did the insulation install easily? Yes 


. Were the doors and windows hard to fit? Yes 


Do you think there is a need for upright support members, roof truss mem- 
bers, or sway braces in this building? 

Was the size of the crew satisfactory? 

What size crew do you recommend? 6 men 
10 men 12 men aoe 

What do you think of the erection procedure? Poor —_ 
Good - 


What impression has this building made on you? 


23. Do you think this building feasible for advanced base use? 


No ae 
Additional comments 


Reporting activity 

Location 

Date 

Weather: 

(a) Ambient temperature: High _... Low . Average (month) ~~ 
(b) Rainfall: Inches Intensity Duration 

(c) Wind: Velocity _...._-__ Duration __._._..__. With rain 

(Please obtain from nearest United States weather station or estimate) 
Occupancy : 

(a) Number of men (average) —_-- 
(b) Single or double bunks — 
Leakage : 

(a) Location of leak 

(b) Severity —_- 

(c) Weather causing 

(d) Damage incurred 

Structural failures: 

(a) Member 

(b) Damage —---- 

(c) Cause .....-. 


. Weakness: 


(a) Member 
(b) Damage . 
(c) Necessary maintenance 


. Condition of following components: 


(a) Floor __- 
(b) Walls 
(c) Roof 
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PERFORMANCE Log—Continued 


. Heating: 
(@) Make and model heater 
(db) B. t. u. rating 

. Remarks and observations 


(Reporter) 


PERFORMANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Reporting activity 
Location 

Length of time quartered in unit _______._.__._._ Number of occupants 
Single bunk -__..._. Double bunk —~---_. Upper or lower ~_---~- 

If in double bunk, is ceiling clearance sufficient? _..... Yes _-__... No —— 
Ventilation adequate - L Tes — Sa) oe 2 
Heating adequate tw 2 Dept ie 
Is building too drafty? ....._---- BU. je. ad 

Do you consider the appearcnce pleasing? ee a Re. 
. Sufficient light from windows Fee wil 8 Bers 
. Would you relocate the windows?______-. Yes 

SAME AUN el Sis foc is, decks 

Remarks and observations suai 


1 ye 99 BS 


oof 


CRN 


Mr. Suerrarp. I would like for you to coleait the most recent test 
report as a sample of the reports obtained from in-service testing. 


Also submit, if you will, please, the most recent report for in-service 
oD 


testing of the largest dollar value procurement of any one type of 
building for this purpose. That is pretty all-inclusive. 
(The information requested is as follows: ) 


As stated above, no formal in-service tests of steel 20- by 48-foot buildings 
have been performed by the Navy. Further, no building other than the arch-rib 
design has been procured in quantity for Navy use and tests of the arch-rib 
design are now unnecessary. Certain special buildings have had erection and 
liveability tests, such as two arctic huts for which a portion of an uncompleted 
report is furnished here. Report follows: 


FIeELps Tests on Arctic Hurts, MK I anp II, Potnt Barrow, ALASKA 
INTRODUCTION 


The Mark I and II huts were delivered to the Arctic Test Station on January 
19, 1950. Tests were conducted in two phases as outlinde in memoranda of 
procedure dated January 23, 1950. Phase I consisted of foundation preparation, 
erection, and disassembly, initial outfitting as barracks and instrumentation. 

Phase II consisted of occupancy tests to determine the following: 

1, Maintenance requirements 

2. Comfort conditions 

3. Desirable interior arrangement and space allocation 

4. Sufficiency of utilities 

5. Consistency of panel insulation 

6. Extent of livability expressed as an opinion of the occupants. 





MARK I, PHASE I 


Site selection and preparation.—An area with a 6-inch sandfill on muskeg 
was selected as the site for the erection of the hut. Since the foundation was 
brought to exact level by blocking under the foundation beams, rough leveling 
was accomplished by dozing. 

Site preparation and placement of foundation including fabrication of wedges, 
blocks, and shims required 49 man-hours. Figure 1, appendix C, is a photograph 
of the wedges and shims used for leveling. 

Erection and disassembly.—Upon its receipt, the hut was stored adjacent to 
the erection site and was subsequently buried by snow. 105 man-hours were re 
quired to remove the hut from the snowbank, break open the crates, and place 
the panels in position for the erection. 

Appendix B contains the complete data on the first field erection, disassembly, 
and second erection. 

Locking the foundation beams together with the foundation wedge clamps 
proved difficult due to bent clamps and the bulging of the floor panels as shown 
in figure 26, appendix C. All clamps had to be reshaped before the foundation 
could be drawn together. 

Fittings and modifications.—Outfitting the hut for occupancy consisted of the 
fabrication and installation of fuel tanks and stands, fans and fan brackets, 
lockers, room partitions, wiring harness and electric fixtures, hot- and cold 
water tanks and stands, steps, humidity tanks, and urinals and painting. 

The following is a tabulation of the man-hours required for the various phases 
of outfitting: Saks Kutive 
Fitting : required 
ee Pen ee 
Lockers____- aad a 
Wiring harness and fixtures______-_~~_- : 

Fuel tanks and stands 


Pot-water tanks @nd :SthR06 imeem emtentn 
hl cn chtes Satake aban enennn 


ON" SII no ec en eS ee : 
Urinals__- 

Humidity tanks_ 

Painting 


Totai__ 


Heating and ventilation.—In order to reduce the space required for the stove 
and stacks, the stacks were shifted to the panels directly over the stoves by using 
two 45-degree elbows. See figure 2, appendix C. 

The fans provided with the hut were installed on each end bulkhead as shown 
in figure 3, appendix C. 

Caulking.—String caulking was placed in those joints where cracks were visible 
after the erection. Approximately 8 man-hours were required. No further caulk- 
ing was required during occupancy. During the last week of occupancy notice- 
able leakage occurred along the transverse roof panel joints caused by loose rivets 
in the roof panels. 

Tie-downs.—Two men in 2 hours using the Little Giant tractor saw with auger- 
bit attachment bored 4 holes 24 inches deep for the tie-down chain rods. The 
ground was thawed to a depth of 6 inches. After the rods were placed, the 
holes were filled with wet sand and permitted to refreeze. See figures 4 and 5, 
appendix C. 

Steps.—The steps furnished with the hut were installed but failed after short 
usage as shown in figure 6, appendix C. New steps were fabricated and installed 
as shown in figure 7, appendix C. Eight man-hours were required, 

Vestibule.—Figures 8, 9, and 10, appendix C, show the location of the urinal 
and drinking fountain, respectively, in the vestibule. This arrangement proved 
very satisfactory since there was insufficient space within the hut proper for 
either. 

Partitions.—The floor plan provided with the hut was modified to conform 
with personnel requirements as shown in appendix B, sketch 487—A, floor plan 
and elevation. Figures 11, 12, and 13, appendix C, show the bulkhead clips, 
bulkhead holding straps, and deck holding straps used in installing the partitions. 
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The rear starboard room was changed from a double to a single room by 
relocating the door which, on the original floor plan, was partially blocked by 
the rear stovepipe. 

The vestibule door was shifted from the center to the starboard side because 
the design of the building prohibits its location in the center panel. 

The recreation room was changed from port aft to starboard forward to 
provide an entrance passageway into the hut. 

The washroom was moved from port to starboard since the space between 
the stove and a room partition would have been insufficient to permit easy 
passage. 

Lockers.—Lockers were fabricated in accordance with the plans received with 
the huts except for material sizes. Figure 14, appendix C, shows a personal 
locker with gear stowed. Figure 15, appendix C, shows the gear locker that was 
built under the cold-water storage tank in the washroom. 

Utilities.—A 180-gallon capacity LVT tank, figure 16, appendix C, was sub- 
stituted for the 100-gallon-capacity tank to provide a sufficient supply of cold 
water. The water supply system was modified to conform with the local re- 
quirements. Figures 17 and 18, appendix C, and appendix B, sketch 438—A, show 
the hot water storage and piping assemblies and details. The humidity tank was 
made by cutting a fuel drum 6 inches from one end and placing it on the rear 
stove inside the stove jacket. The cap of the jacket was removed to provide 
access to the tank for refilling. 

Fuel storage was provided by one 55-gallon capacity drum for each stove as 
shown in figures 19 and 20, appendix C. Most of the fittings provided with the 
hut were replaced with standard fittings to prevent excessive leakage. It was 
very difficult to adjust the stoves for proper burning but after considerable 
cleaning and adjusting normal heat output was obtained. The camp stove shop 
inspected the stoves for proper operation before they were placed in service. 

Electrical.—A completely redesigned electrical harness to provide individual 
bed lights, convenience outlets and recreational area, was basin and passageway 
lighting was fabricated and installed as shown in appendix B, sketch 437—A and 
figures 21, 22, and 23, appendix C. The outside pole line installation was as 
shown in figures 24 and 25, appendix C. The electrical harness as provided with 
the hut was insufficient to provide adequate lighting for a living area. 

Instrumentation.—Thermocouples for recording interior air, interior surface, 
and fuel oil temperatures at the tank and at the stove were installed as directed 
in the memorandum of procedure. Thermocouples were also installed under the 
hut and near the outside eave of the hut to record outside temperatures. A 
hydrothermograph to obtain a continuous record of the temperature and humidity 
was located near the center of the hut, 30 inches above the deck as shown in 
figure 27, appendix C. 

MARK I, PHASE IT 


General.—Upon the completion of phase I of the tests, the hut was occupied by 
13 men for a period of 3 months. 

Daily observations.—Appendix D is the weather data as collected and reported 
by the Barrow weather station for this area during the test period. 

Fuel consumption logs for both huts are contained in appendix EB. 

Humidification data recorded as pounds and cubic inches of water added to 
the evaporation tanks are contained in appendix F, humidity log. 

Temperature data including inside air, inside surface, outside air and fuel oil 
temperatures, space heater settings and intake and exhaust ventilator settings 
are contained in appendix G, temperature log. 

Relative humidity and inside air temperature data are contained in appendix 
H, hydrothermograph logs. 

Biweekly observations.—Heat transmission data including the transmission 
coefficients for the mark I are contained in appendix J. 

Weekly observations.—A maintenance check-off sheet was maintained and 
weekly observations of maintenance requirements recorded, appendix K. Pins 
and wedges over the outside door became loose by constant slamming of the door 
Experience during this test period showed that only minor maintenance is re- 
quired on the hut. 

Original deck elevation readings were taken after the final erection. Final 
deck elevations were taken 2 days after vacating the huts. These readings are 
contained in appendix L. Foundation elevation readings were begun the first 
week in June when thawing started. Final elevation readings were taken or 
June 29 just prior to vacating the huts. 
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Mark II, PHASE I 


Site preparation and foundation.—The mark II hut was erected on the same 
type ground as the mark I, a 6-inch sand fill on mruskeg. Rough leveling was 
accomplished by a dozer. Final leveling was accomplished by thawing the 
ground by burning diesel oil then working with pick and shovel. The timber sills 
were leveled to one-eighth inch, before further foundation construction was at- 
tempted. After laying the longitudinal 8 by 8 inch as shown in figure 28, 
appendix C, transverse 6 by 6 inch were placed as shown in figure 29, appendix 
C, and leveled with shims as shown in figure 30, appendix C. 

The foundation plan, appendix B, provided 18-inch ground clearance. Site 
preparation and foundation fabrication and placement required 137 man-hours. 

Erections and disassembly.—Appendix A contains complete data of the first 
field erection, disassembly and final erection. 

Figures 31 through 38, appendix C, show the damage sustained by the hut en 
route to ATS or during occupancy as noted under each photograph. 

The spreader provided with the hut for squaring-up was damaged en route. 
Figure 39, appendix C, shows the method used to square the hut. Forty-five 
hundred pounds pressure was required on the house jack. 

During the erection at —20° F., a thermal arch was produced in the floor panels 
as shown in figure 40, appendix C. When the hut became warm inside, this arch 
was partially reduced, but the floor was “springy” throughout occupancy period 
indicating the panels did not rest on the center foundation beams. 

Figure 41, appendix C, shows the roof deflection on the mark Il. Maximum in 
the center was 15% inches. This deflection did not increase or decrease with 
changes in inside temperature but did vary in proportion to the roof load of 
show, water, etc. 

The socket heads would not secure to the speed wrench used during the erection. 
As a result most of the sockets supplied with the hut were lost in the snow during 
the erection. 

Fittings and modifications.—Outtitting the hut for occupancy consisted of the 
fabrication and installation of fuel tanks and stands, fans and fan brackets, 
lockers, room partitions, wiring harness and fixtures, hot and cold water tanks 
and stands, steps, humidity tanks and urinals and painting. 

The following man-hours were required for the various phases of outfitting: 
Fitting: Man-hours 

Room partitions— ‘ bth dimant .. bead ae 
Lockers__- Lis behdabea tes doth ey: a 98 
Wiring harness and fixtures_____-_-_~- : oi nil 71 
Fuel tanks and stands ua ar pili 30 
Cold water tanks and stands hee 42 
Hot water tanks and stands sueelal i : . 51 
Gis si 

Circulation fans 

Urinals ; 

Humidity tanks___--_-~~- 

Painting 


Total 


Heating and ventilation.—Stoves and flues were located in accordance with the 
original design. The jacket caps were removed from the stoves and the humidity 
tank and the hot water tanks were installed on the after and forward stoves, 
respectively, as shown in figures 42 and 43, appendix C. 

Leakage occurred around the fines. Asbestos gaskets and white lead with 
leather washers on the top of the flange under the pinhead were used in an at- 
tempt to stop the leaks. Pitchmastic poured on the flange was later used suc- 
cessfully in preventing leakage (see figure 44, appendix C). 

Steps.—The steps shown in figure 45, appendix C, were fabricated and installed 
and were entirely satisfactory. 

Caulking.—No caulking was required on the mark IT. 

Tie-downs.—No tie-downs were provided for the mark IT. 

Vestibule.—The drinking fountain and urinal were located in the vestibule as 
shown in figures 46 and 47, appendix C. 

Partitions.—The aluminum angle framework provided with the hut and 4 
inch plywood were used to fabricate the partitions. 

Appendix B, drawings 422—A and 443-—A, is the as-built floor plan. 
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Lockers.—Lockers, figure 48, appendix C, and appendix B, drawing 444—A, were 
located in the passageway as shown on the floor plan, one on each side of the 
room doorways. The inside room bulkhead served as the backside of the lockers 
as shown in figure 49, appendix C. 

A gear locker was constructed under the cold water tank as shown in figure 50, 
appendix C. 

Utilities —Two 55-gallon-capacity drums were welded together and used as a 
cold water tank as shown in appendix B, drawing 443—A. 

Two 55-gallon-capacity tanks were installed for fuel oil storage, figure 52, 
appendix C. 

Individual bed lights as provided with the hut and a double convenience outlet 
were installed in each room as shown in figures 58 and 54, appendix C. The out- 
side pole line receiver is shown in figure 55, appendix C. 

Circulation fans were installed on each end bulkhead of the hut as shown in 
tigure 56, appendix C. 

Instrumentation._——A hydrothermograph for recording humidity and tempera- 
ture was installed 30 inches above the floor in a locker as shown in figure 57, 
appendix C. Thermocouples were installed at the prescribed levels in the in 
terior of the hut, in the outside fuel tanks, and under the huts as shown in 
figure 52, appendix C. 

The rear emergency exit was sealed to prevent normal usage, thus eliminating 
direct drafts into the interior that would have prevented accurate control of the 
inside temperature. 


MARK II, PHASE II 


General.—Upon the completion of phase I of the tests, the hut was occupied by 
14 men fer a period of 3 months. 

Daily observations.—Data obtained from daily observations are contained in 
the appendixes as listed in the index. 

Weather data as collected and reported by the Barrow weather station for this 
area during the test period are contained in appendix D. 

Biweekly observations.—Heat transmission data including the transmission 
coefficients are contained in appendix J. 

Weekly observations.—-A maintenance checkoff sheet was maintained and 
weekly observations of maintenance requirements recorded for the mark II as 
for the mark I. 

Mark II: No tie-downs were required with the present foundation; however, 
if a foundation similar to the mark I is provided as recommended above, tie- 
downs will be required. 

Steps.—The steps provided with the huts were not satisfactory. More ice 
collected on the metal than on the wooden steps fabricated by the Arctic test 
station. A tread and riser made of *%-inch plywood is recommended. 

Vestibule.—The vestibule arrangement in both huts was entirely satisfactory. 
Direct drafts into the interior of the huts were prevented. 

Partitions.—The partitions should be of *%-inch plywood and aluminum fram- 
ing as provided with the mark IT hut. 

For semipermanent occupancy, partitioning is highly recommended. For 
temporary quarters, the building should be of the barracks type without 
partitions. 

Lockers.—The lockers were too small and should be enlarged as much as space 
limitations will permit. A recommended size is 24 inches by 18 inches deep 
and 70 inches in height. 

Plumbing.—Pullman-type lavatories with standard drain and supply pipes and 
pipe fittings are recommended. The small pullman-type lavatories will reduce 
water consumption, a vital factor in providing utilities in the Arctic. 

Flectrical——Mark I: The electrical fittings supplied with the hut were not 
satisfactory. The harness described in appendix B, drawing 437—A, is recom- 
mended. 

Mark II: The harness provided with the hut and modified as described herein 
to provide individual bed lights was satisfactory. 

Storage space.—The gear lockers under the cold-water tanks were adequate 
for stowage of cleaning gear, etc. 

Room area.—A room size of 6 feet 9 inches by 10 feet is considered ideal for 
2 men; however, such a size is not recommended for a hut 48 feet long. This 
would provide space for 2 single bunks, 2 tables, 2 straight chairs, and individual 
table and bed lamps. Since it is necessary for the room partitions to be tied 
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in at the panel points in the mark I, consideration should be given to the-use 
of double bunks to provide more floor area for other furnishings. 

Recreational area.—A recreational area is desirable even if a reduction in 
room size were required. One table, several chairs—depending on type—and ade- 
quate readings lights are recommended. 

Exits.—The staggered arrangement of the two front doors, as shown in the 
floor plan, is better than a straight-through entrance, since direct drafts into the 
interior are prevented. To fully utilize all floor area, the emergency exit may 
be located within the rear room without impairing its usefulness. 

General.—Mark 1: The mark I is generally satisfactory for housing in the 
Arctic. With certain modifications to the utilities as recommended herein, its 
advantages of quick, easy erection and comfortability over the mark II and/or 
the quonset hut are sufficient to recommend it for temporary or permanent hous- 
ing in the Arctic. 

Mark II: The mark II was generally less satisfactory than the mark I but 
better than the quonset. Its main disadvantages, in addition to those previously 
mentioned as applicable to both huts, are as follows: 


1. More difficult to erect : Heavy panels; more men required. 
2. Window area too large. 
Excess leakage. 
Disagreeable interior odor. 
Unsatisfactory foundation. 
Excessive roof deflection and thermal arch in the deck. 
Unsatisfactory door handles. Hand injuries resulted unless extreme 
care was taken in opening and closing the doors. 


Special observations.—The comments of the occupants are contained in ap- 
pendix M. Questionnaires were answered by the occupants monthly during the 
occupancy period to determine what temporary modifications and improvements 
could be made for added convenience and comfort during the period of occupancy. 

Room temperature distribution data and air circulation sketches are contained 
in appendixes N and P, respectively. 


GENERAL COMMENTS, DISCUSSION, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
MARK I AND MARK II 


Site selection and foundation 

The site selected, sand fill on muskeg, was satisfactory as evidenced by the 
lack of settlement of the huts after the thaw. If it were necessary to erect the 
huts on frozen ground, it would be more practical to use blocks and wedges for 
leveling a prefabricated foundation than to level by dozing and grading. Piling 
would be very difficult to place and would not be practical unless the site was a 
marsh during the warm season. 

A prefabricated foundation similar to the mark I is recommended for the 
mark IT. 

Erection 

Mark I: During the erection, difficulties caused by the bulging of the panels 
along the butt joints were encountered. See figure 26, appendix C. It is recom- 
mended that a chamfered half-lap joint, appendix Q, be considered in any design 
changes. 

Self-alining floor pins would be countersunk to present a smooth surface. The 
present floor is very unsatisfactory. ‘A solid plywood deck covering laid on a 
2 foot by 4 foot at 2 feet cc should be considered. Since the present covering 
does not lie flat, it is a dirt trap and produces much noise when walked upon. 

Longer pins are recommended for the assembly of the corner panels. The 
wedge buried itself into the panel skin when the joints were drawn tight, using 
the present pins. 

A seven-man crew was most efficient for the erection of the mark I. The roof 
panels were the most difficult to place. By using 4 men on the ground and 3 
on the roof, this most difficult part was accomplished with speed and efficiency. 

During assemblies with inexperienced crews, high pin breakage can be ex- 
pected. The stanchion pins should be at least 1 inch longer. 

No difficulties were encountered with the tools furnished with the huts. The 
men handled all tools, panels, and parts easily while dressed in arctie clothing. 

Mark II: There were no important difficulties encountered during the erection 
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of the mark II. Snow collected along the panel joints and in the channels but 
wis easily removed by brushing. 

Since the mark II panels are heavier than those in the mark I, a 12-man crew 
is recommended for its erection. 


Heating and ventilation 

Mark I: The 50,000 B. t. u. heaters were adequate but the jackets are too large 
and should be reduced because of the limited passageway space. Comfortable 
interior temperatures were maintained after experience was gained in regulat- 
ing the stoves. More efficient stove operation would be obtained by preheating 
the fuel oil by forming a portion of the feed line into a coil near the stove jacket 

The roof jack should be modified to prevent leakage between the flange and 
panel skin. A felt gasket using a roof jack flange, made from 5-pound black 
iron, is recommended. 

A cone-shaped vane should be provided over the exhaust vents to keep rain and 
snow from entering. A felt gasket should also be provided around this vent. 

Ventilation was inadequate. Four 6-inch overhead fans are recommended in 
lieu of the oscillating type provided with the hut for air circulation. 

Humidity control was lost when warm weather forced the securing of the rear 
stove on which the humidity tank was located. ‘The forward stove remained in 
service to provide hot water for the washroom. 

It is recommended that consideration be given to the design and use of a hot- 
water system not dependent upon the operation of the stoves used for interior 
heating. 

Mark II: The heaters were satisfactory in all respects. As in the mark I, 
ventilation was very poor in the mark II, Small overhead fans are recommended 
for better air circulation. 

Further reporting was made unnecessary for the reasons that changed criteria 
and economics made the design unacceptable. An erection and livability test 
of the prototype gothic arch structure was made at the Sierra test site near June 
Lake, Calif. Further efforts and reporting on this structure were halted in view 
of standardization studies in progress. An in-service test is in progress on 8 
wood frame emergency mobilization huts but no results have been received to 
date. An in-service test of 10 wood-frame arch rib, modular structure design 
structures was planned but delivery of the building components is only 90 percent 
complete. Testing of these units will not, however, be undertaken in view of 
the present DSMA criteria. 

With respect to the latter question, as stated before, there are no Navy in- 
service test reports available. Only 2 procurements of buildings for in-service 
tests have been made for the Navy and these are: 

Home Building Corp. emergency mobilization hut, 8 buildings, $14,400. 

Modular structure wood-frame arch rib building, 10 buildings, $30,984. 


ESTIMATED DATE OF STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. SuHerparp. Now, to finalize my thinking, if I may: From the 
present status of procedure in the standardization of general-serv- 
ice huts, and I am specifically addressing myself to this, when can 
this committee assume that we are going to have the benefit of a stand- 
ardized hut in that field directed from your office ¢ 

Admiral Fowtrer. Before the beginning of the next fiscal year, July 
1 of this year. We have been assured there is no major procurement 
in the offing prior to that time. 

May I say for the record that we are not convinced that any addi- 
tional in-service testing is necessary. We, of course, are going to be 
openminded and make a thorough and immediate study of this situa- 
tion. 

With regard to packaging and crating, I have an industry advisory 
committee, and I place great reliance on their recommendations, and 
I am quite certain that a task force from that committee, working 
with the technicians from the Bureau of Yards and Docks, could 
arrive at some solution that would be entirely satisfactory. 

31393—53—pt. 1——15 
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SYSTEM OF REPORTING ON MATERIALS SHIPPED 


Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any system whereby your office is advised 
by reports where materials are transloaded from rail dock to ship? 
Do you have any so-called over, short, or breakage formula for your 
operations so that your division can keep abreast of little idiosynera 
cles that develop, or do you depend upon the procurement agencies to 
supply that to you? 

Admiral Fow er. We are dependent upon the procurement agen 
cies bringing to our attention matters of that kind. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Jelley, how close are you to those reports? 
How rapidly do you get them from the field of transportation? Do 
you know ¢ 

Admiral Jettxy. Personally, I never see them. I do not know 
whether they come in to Washington, or whether they come to our 
depots at Hueneme or Davisville. 

Captain Hansen. I know of some, not on buildings, but on other 
procurement, reports where the material has arrived, not as it should 
have in accordance with the specifications. The inspection report and 
the follow through was at Hueneme, and we have received copies, and 
our procurement people have been keeping abreast of it. 

Admiral Fowter. In my work I am a firm believer that many of 
these problems will only be found by contact with the working people 
in the field. To that extent I spend about 30 percent of my time in 
the field. For example, I talked with our AFRCS—the Armed 
Forces regional councils—in the 13 major cities, or districts of the 
country. They are composed of the inspectors of all the services, the 
procurement people, the packaging people, and at the roundtable con- 
ferences that I had with them these problems were brought to light, 
and through the medium of their reports we take corrective action. 

Mr. Suerparb. Individually, and I am not speaking for the com- 
mittee, I have never looked too kindly upon the so-called single-service 
operation. I think that it has holes in it that are going to take a long 
time to repair, if we ever do. However, it is now a part of the law 
of this country, and gentlemen, to the degree that I can, I am going 
to do my best to see that it works, or else try to have it discontinued, 
because the way it is going we are either going to be able to demon- 
strate the fact that we can save money—and that is what we are 
trying to do—that is our original premise—or we are just whistling 
through a graveyard. I would like to have that definition interpreted 
and become a fact as soon as possible. That has constituted my inter- 
est. That is all I have to say at this time. 


JURISDICTION OF AGENCY 


Mr. WicGLesworrn. We will now return to Admiral Fowler. 

Admiral Fowler, you have told us that, broadly speaking, the 
functions of this new agency that you are heading are functions of 
policy with respect to cataloging, standardization, inspection, and 
packaging / 

Admiral Fowter. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Do you or do you not have anything to do with 
procurement ¢ 
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Admiral Fowter. Nothing to do with procurement, sir. 

Mr. Wic6Lesworrn. Or production ¢ 

Admiral Fowxer. Nothing to do with production. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. Or inventory control ? 

Admiral Fowtrr. No, sir. 

Mr. WicetesworrtuH. Those are all in the three branches of the armed 
services ? 

Admiral Fowrer. They are coordinated in the Vice Chairman of the 
Supply Management function in the Munitions Board, and obviously 
my work, to be effective, must be coordinated with his work, and we 
work very closely together. These mutually dependent matters are 
discussed by the members of our staff. 

Mr. WicetrswortH. You have nothing to say about whether or not 
a specific contract shall be concluded ? 

Admiral Fowier. Nothing whatsoever, sir. 


COORDINATION OF DRAWING OF CONTRACTS TO UNIFY PROCEDURES 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. And nothing to say about the so-called frills, 
or excess gadgets appearing in any particular contracts? That is 
entirely outside your field ? 

Admiral Fowtrr. Yes, excepting, of course, where I see in the case 
of a number of contracts there are wide differences in the procedures 
affecting inspection, those are matters under my jurisdiction, and I 
take steps to coordinate so that future contracts will be drawn to unify 
the procedures. 

In the case of guided missiles, we had a study made which showed 
there were 17 areas which should be corrected. In one of those areas 
the contractor told me that he would reduce his contract $1 million if 
we would unify the procedures of the three services. We have since 
done that. I merely point out where the contractor is affected by 
different inspection procedures we do correct those, but not from other 
contract points of view. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I take it that you have nothing to say as to 
the amount of any items that are to be procured. 

Admiral Fowter. Nothing whatsoever. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That is outside of your field? 

Admiral Fowrer. Yes. 

Mr. Wicocteswortu. And would you have any jurisdiction in the 
matter of whether items are purchased direct from some original 
producer or through a middleman ¢ 

Admiral Fowurr. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That does not come within your field ¢ 

Admiral Fowuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Do you have anything to do with the situation 
in respect to spare parts and the possible overpurchase of spare parts ¢ 

Admiral Fow.er. Well, I come into that problem very materially, al- 
though indirectly, because until we have the catalog in that particular 
area established, it is impossible for the procurement agencies to know 
whether they do or do not have an adequate supply of spare parts be- 
fore they enter into new contracts. So in that particular field we are 
very definitely emphasizing expediting that part of the cataloging. 
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Mr. WiccLeswortH. During the 8 months that you have been func- 
tioning have you found substantial overpurchasing of spare parts 
which are liable to be lost with the discontinuance of any item or 
model ? 

Admiral Fowxer. No, sir. I might say we do not make any examina- 
tion from that point of view. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. That angle is also outside your sphere? 

Admiral Fow.er. Correct. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Would you have anything to do with unusable 
material resulting from the placing of orders for procurement before 
the normal steps prior to production have been worked out? 

Admiral Fower. No, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Would you have anything to do with the mate- 
rial on hand in either 1 of the 3 branches of the service which has 
been classified as scrap, or as excess to needs ¢ 

Admiral Fow.er. Well, as I pointed out a few moments ago, sir, that 
was 1 of the 17 areas that we resolved; in other words, the disposition 
of that material should be in a standardized way. But as to the actual 
material, the amount, and so forth, we have nothing to do with it. 
We establish the policy as to how it shall be handled, but that is all. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Anything like the number of procurement de- 
partments or Army ordnance districts, that is not within your pur- 
view ¢ 

Admiral Fowtrr. No, sir, not as far as production is concerned, nor 
as far as procurement is concerned. As far as inspection is concerned, 
yes. As far as unifying drafting-room practices, yes; and procedures 
that are used. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. Do you have any responsibility with regard to 
the number of ordnance districts, or the number of procurement de- 
partments in the services ¢ 

Admiral Fowter. No, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Do you have any responsibility with reference 
to the form of contracts that are used ? 

Admiral Fowter. No, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Whether it is a cost-plus contract, or an adver- 
tised contract, or a negotiated contract? That is all up to the several 
branches ¢ 

Admiral Fowxer. Yes, or else coordinated through the Vice Chair- 
man for Supply Management in the Munitions Board. That is en- 
tirely outside my responsibility. Recently we had a plant in Los 
Angeles where the inspection cognizance was with one of the bureaus. 
The same company built another factory in Phoenix and another one 
of the departments was ready to take over the inspection responsibility 
in that plant, but we said, “No.” We said it was 1 company, 2 plants. 
We handled both inspections through the same bureau. 


CATALOGING PROGRAM 
STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. Give us a little better picture of the status of 
the four items to which you have referred. For instance, what is the 











status of the cataloging job? How much of it has been completed 
to date? When, in your opinion, will the initial single catalog be 
available? 

Admiral Fow.er. Well, sir, the catalog itself will have approxi- 
mately 79 different categories, and as I stated, I think that what we 
must do is concentrate on the so-called common-use items. Many of 
them are almost finished as of today. We have nearly completed med- 
ical supplies, hardware, food and clothing, bearings, and things of 
that kind. Now, when we get into the complicated fields, where the 
designs are progressing so rapidly, as in the weapons field, if we get 
it cataloged today, a month from today the catalog might be to a 
large extent obsolete, so I say we are concentrating on the common- 
use items, and I believe that we will have those pretty well completed 
by the end of the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Wiccresworrn. Do you mean by July 1954? 

Admiral Fowirr. July 1954; that is correct. 

Please understand that there are a lot of very well-informed people, 
sincere in every respect throughout the military department, who do 
not agree with my opinion. However, I must establish what I con- 
sider to be a reasonable, but hard-and-fast schedule, which I do, in 
conjunction with my advisers from the military departments; that is 
my objective. That is what we are making every effort to achieve. 

I do not want to mislead any one of you, this cataloging problem is 
a very intricate one. It is one in which we have had - very little past 
experience to go on. The question even of common names, getting 
the services to recognize one name for an item, is a very difficult thing. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. That presupposes that the several services com- 
plete their work before it is put together by you ? 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Now, of course, we keep them steadily in our confidence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we get our information from them, and then we establish 
what we consider to be the consensus from the various departments, 
recognizing that if we are to get this job done we must definitely set 
very “tough schedules and force the situation in all respects. 

I would like to add here that we have a full recognition of the 
procurement responsibilities of the military departments. They are 
very great ones, and we are not going to arbitrarily insist upon a 
rapid adoption of procedures which will interfere with that procure- 
ment. But I believe by intelligent cooperation with the depart- 
ments—and to that end I have on my staff 3 supply officers, not cata- 
logers, 1 from each of the services on whom I depend to keep me 
informed so that my policies are realistic ones—we can put it in 
effect at the time that I have given you. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Well, we have been working on this cataloging 
as you know, one way or another, for a great many years. 

Admiral Fowter. That i is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicetrsworrn. It is encouraging to hear you say that you 
think you can bring this thing to an approximate conclusion in the near 
future. I realize it can never be 100 percent, but unless we get it 
into some shape where we can use it it will not mean anything. 

Admiral Fowtrr. I have already had a lot of criticism on our first 
category of subsistence. I expected it. I welcomed it. I am having 
a conference this week, now that that catalog has been in existence for 














2 months, with the representatives of all3 departments. We are going 
to have an all-day session, and I am going to tell them to give me their 
opinions, frankly and honestly, as to ‘what we have done that is 
wrong, and what we need to do to make it more effective. As I pointed 
out in my discussion, we realize that it is the first effort, but we had 
to get that on the board; we had to force the situation until we had 
realistic information to use for the development of the rest of the 
categories. 
STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 





Mr. Wiceiesworrn. What can you say as to the standardization 
work ? 

Admiral Fow rer. I am, as I stated in my testimony, delighted 
that we have come to recognize the importance of standardization, 
inspection, and packaging. Unfortunately, in the past many felt that 
cataloging was the end objective for all corrections in our supply 
management. That is not correct. The cataloging merely points up 
the deficiencies. 

For example, the much abused example of common-use screwdrivers, 
where we cataloged over 800 and where we found that probably 
something in the nature of 50 will do the job. It is standardization 
that shows the great savings. As far as inspection goes, that is the 
field where we can most readily achieve our profits, as it were, because 
without any criticism on the part of any of the services—and mind 
you, gentlemen, some of our technical services have been in business 
for 50 years and they have not known what the other man has been 
doing; their methods are different and it is no fault of their own— 
nonetheless, we find that in areas that we have observed, for example, 
65 typical plants, we have 85 percent duplication and overlapping 
in inspection. We are correcting that immediately. The problem 
is an enormous one. It is w idespreé id. Itis Sess lh the services, 
and as I say, I hold no individual service responsible in any way for 
the condition that exists. Mind you, the most encouraging thing 
that I find is in my talks with people who are actually doing the work 
in the field—Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and all over the 
country. Those people that have to do business with industry, 
representing all the services, are most anxious to have these things 
corrected, and I am certain that we can get full cooperation. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I notice on page 9 of the statement that you 

say that in order to cope with many complex standardization prob- 
lems arising from guided missiles the agency has established a task 
group to study standardization in the complete guided missiles 
weapons system. 

(Discusion off the record.) 

Admiral Fow er. It is our responsibility to see, whether there is 
1 agency, or 43, that their methods are the same. : That is what we 
are driving at—that their means of disposing of material, that their 
methods of drawing plans and specifications and things of that kind 
are in fact. unified. 

We get into the situation where we find that many of the prime 
contractors in the guided missiles field are requiring various designs, 
shall we say, in electronic components, and where, through our con- 
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tacts with the electronics industry, we find there are standard items 
that will fulfill the needs, regardless of what the particular design 
of missile may be. We intend to lay down the guidance, and have 
it adopted. 


PACKAGING AND INSPECTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiectesworrn. Is it true, then, in respect to both packaging 
and inspection that your function is one of uniform procedures and 
techniques rather than determining whether there are too many in- 
spections, or too many Po - the forces assigned to inspection ? 

Admiral Fowrrer. Well, sir, we do get into that, the number of 
personnel involved, where it iaswolven a duplic ation. In the petroleum 
situation I visited several major refineries in Los Angeles and in 
San Francisco, and found that in each one of those refineries we had 
from 8 to 10 people from each service; in other words, 8 to 10 in 
the Navy and in the Air Force, and either service could do the job 
without assistance on the part of the other. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. Did you have authority to eliminate one or 
the other ? 

Admiral Fowxrr. Yes, and definitely did. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. And did? 

Admiral Fowrer. Yes. 


EstTim ATED DoLLAR SAVINGS KFFECTED BY THE AGENCY 


Mr. Wiacitesworru. What specific savings, dollarwise, can you give 
the committee that have been brought about by your agency since 
it was set up on July 1, 1952? 

Admiral Fow er. I cannot give you any, sir. We have not com- 
piled anything in the way of specifics. With regard to the petroleum 
inspection example that I have just given you, I have a list of the 
inspectors that existed on October 1 of last year, and as soon as the 
implementation of this order is an we will make a check as 
to the number of inspectors that will then actually be in the field. 
You see, in addition to the savings from actual people employed, there 
are many additional intangibles. For example, we found that inspec- 
tors for one service were originating travel at Atlanta to go to Texas 
to inspect their products, and simultaneously another service was 
starting from Texas and going to Atlanta, and the travel involved was 
very great. I found in meeting with one of the AFRCS, that I 
had interested people from C hicago and from Atlanta. This meet- 
ing was taking place in Forth Worth, Tex. I inquired as to why, 
and I found that they had inspection responsibilities there. Those 
are the kinds of things that we can correct, and I would like again to 
emphasize that the departments have given us their immediate and 
wholehearted cooperation in effecting these corrections. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. You referred to one of your reports, I believe. 
I do not know how long that is. Can you not give us for the record 
a summary of the major accomplishments that should lead to savings 
which your agency has brought about since it was set up in July 1952? 

Admiral Fowter. That is what I tried to do in those examples that 
I gave you in my talk today. I took those largely from the report. 
The report, however, has been published in the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and it is available now, I believe. 
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Mr. Wiceieswortn. I thought if we could have something in tabu- 
lar form it would be helpful. I had hoped you could give us some 
estimate of the dollar value of the steps taken. 

Admiral Fowier. Unfortunately, I cannot do that at this time. I 
will be very glad to furnish the committee with an estimate, but I 
must emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that there will be many intangibles 
in that report. As I say, there can be the question of the contractors 
having to furnish duplicate office space, or triplicate office space, and 
the fact that these people have to deal with three different methods of 
doing business, which has a marked effect on production in many in- 
dustries. All of those intangibles will show a marked saving. When 
we get into the cataloging field and consider the reduction in the num- 
ber of items concerned, warehouse space, the handling of items, and 
all those matters, they almost defy an intelligent estimate. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. They must be reflected in the estimates that 
come to us. 

Admiral Fowrer. They will be. The reason why we have not tried 
to make a dollar analysis yet is because we have only actually been in 
business on our present basis 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I understand, but can you not give us a dollar 
analysis, in tabular form, indicating the changes that have been 
brought about. If you could, it would be helpful. 

Admiral Fowter. I will be very glad to furnish that to the com- 
mittee, sir, in tabular form, to the best of our ability. 

(The following was submitted in response to the above request :) 

We have studied extensively the problem of determining the savings resulting 
from all phases of the Defense Supply Management Agency program. However, 
this program is still in its early stages and currently does not provide for any 
basis on which to identify the dollar savings. 

The effects of cataloging and standardization are reflected in all supply func- 
tions. Procurement, storing, issue, inventory control, accounting, and property 
utilization are all affected by the catalog. To evaluate savings from these pro- 
grams would require that a determination be made of the savings resulting from 
their effect on each of these functions. To arrive at such determinations would 
require that we undertake a research project to establish a basis for identifying 
the dollar savings. While corrections in inspection practices have resulted, a 
basis for factual evaluation of the savings has not been developed to date. Some 
of the indirect saving resulting from the catalog program, such as decrease in 
deadlined combat equipment and decrease in administrative costs of handling 
supplies may not lend themselves to any kind of determination. However, we 
will continue to give this problem our most serious consideration to the endeavor 
of developing a basis for identifying the dollar savings from these programs. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Does not your report to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee embrace something that indicates the progress that has been 
made and the effect of it? 

Admiral Fowtuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostrertac. But not in dollars? 

Admiral Fowter. But not in dollars; no. 

We felt that it was too early at the end of the first 6 months to try 
to evaluate actually the accomplishments. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. This committee may have to try to do just that 
thing. 

Admiral Fowrrr. Well, sir, we of course will be most desirous to 
be of the maximum assistance possible, and I will attempt to provide 
some tabular data to that effect. 
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Mr. Wiceteswortu. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I will defer my questioning. 
Mr. Mitzer. I would just like to clarify my own thinking. 


STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 
PROGRESS OF ITEM REDUCTION 


I understand, of course, the importance of your aims in cataloging 
and reducing the number of items. How far up along the line of 
complexity do you go with respect to weapons and tactic al equipment ? 
Perhaps I could best illustrate what I am driving at with a hypotheti- 

cal question. We will say that one of the services wants a 114-ton 
weapons carrier and another one thinks that it ought to be a 34-ton 
weapons carrier. Does your office attempt to reconcile the imperative 
needs of the two and perhaps bring out a weapons carrier that is on the 
middle ground and will substantially perform both functions, even 
though not just exactly the way the respective services would like? 

Admiral Fowrer. There is a rather delicate middle ground there. 
We try to keep out of the standardization of military features—rifles 
and matters of that kind. On the other hand, we have standardized, 
for example, the equipment for carrying aviation gasoline, in a 2,500- 
gallon vehicle with a 2,500-gallon tr ailer, and that is standard for all 
three services. 

Mr. Miter. Do you attempt at any time to reduce the number of 
overall major items that might be called tactical, or weapons? Some- 
where along the line there is a demarcation where one thing might 
be fine for amphibious operations, but with the addition of something 
it still could be used for desert warfare. Do you have any department 
that works on that, or is that handled by Ordnance? 

Admiral Fowrer. That is handled by Ordnance. We do not get 
into the military field. But we do get into the component parts field. 
When we have established the catalog covering bolts and nuts, we will 

say, “Gentlemen, design anything that you feel is necessary for the 
milit: ary needs, but utilize these standard bolts, nuts, and so forth, and 
not the special ones that cost us so much money and are so difficult to 
procure.” We would not catalog battleships, but we would catalog 
the component parts. We are, for example, considering steel specifi- 
cations at the present time. We expect to reduce the number of steel 
specifications in the military services by almost 50 percent over what 
we have had in the past. 

Mr. Mutarr. To how large an item do you carry that? For in- 
stance, suppose that the Seabees wanted a certain type of bulldozer 
and the Army engineers needed a bulldozer, Is there any department 
that attempts to se ee that one bulldozer is designed that will be workable 
for both jobs ? 

Admiral Fowter. No, sir; not to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Mixer. You think that it might be a tremendous saving if 
something like that were done at some place along the line? 

Admiral Fowxer. There is a field there, without question, Mr. 
Miller, and probably eventually we will get into that aspect. Re- 
ferring to my testimony with regard to power shovels and cranes 
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we have approximately 12 different Sea oe types of those 
cranes overseas at the present time. They are all using a different 
boom. That meant that, being the most isle damaged part of the 
equipment, you had to have 12 different types of spare booms, and 
if 1 of those was wrecked after the spare was used your equipment 
was immobilized, perhaps $75,000 worth of equipment. Now, we will 
have 1 boom that will serve all of those 12, with the full approval 
of industry, so with 6 standard booms we will have 6 spares for any 
of the 12 that may suffer damage. 

Mr. Miter. That, of course, is conducive to important saving. 
That is in the construction field, but you do not carry that into weap- 
ons, or tactical equipment ? 

Admiral Fowrer. No, sir. We also feel very definitely that we 
must not standardize to the extent of eliminating competition. For 
the crane example, we do not go beyond that boom. We do not get 
into the crane itself and say to industry, “This is the one standard 
crane that the military will buy,” or we would be in hot water im- 
mediately, because that would eliminate competition. 


MEDICAL ITEMS 


Mr. Miurr. These glasses that I have here in my hand happen to 
be Army issue glasses. During the last war if one happened to be at 
a naval station he might not be able to get these glasses repaired 
because they would not have the right screws or vice versa. Is any 
attempt being made now so that in a field like that there will be 
standardization ? 

Admiral Fowxer. Yes. I can inform you that standardization in 
that field is well along. We have reduced the number of medical 
items to something in ‘the nature of 5,000 or 6,000. They serve all 
three services and “they are almost completely unified on that basis. 

To give you an example, I have delegated responsibility, which 
I have not touched upon here, by Public Law 152 from the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to establish a catalog for civilian agencies, 
and in one of the civilian agencies, up until recently, we had approxi- 
mately 30,000 medical items as compared to only 5,000 or 6,000 for 
the complete Military Establishment. That just shows you the possi- 
bilities of standardization in that field. 


Mr. Murr. In other words, getting back to the glasses, it is your 


intention to eventually have one type of ordinary issue glasses that 
will go to the Air Force, the Marine Corps, the Navy, the Army, or 
anyone else? 

CLOTHING 


Admiral Fowter. That isright. The same thing applies to clothing. 
We do not, of course, intend to standardize on the uniform. That is 
something distinctive to the particular service, but we are standardiz- 
ing all underwear and shoes and common apparel. We have cata- 
loged, if my memory serves me correctly, around 22,000 items in the 
clothing and equipment field, and I am confident when we have 
finished our standardization in that field we will reduce it well over 
50 percent. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Mitxier. And you intend to broaden that field as rapidly as pos- 
sible? In other words, wherever it is possible to have a one designed 
yart that will be interchangeable not only within the service, but with- 
in different types of automobiles, you are going to put a maximum 
emphasis to that? 

Admiral Fow er. Definitely. 

Mr. Mitter. As I understand it, at the present time you do not 
go so far as to limit the number of similar types of military equipment ¢ 

Admiral Fowter. That is right. 

Mr. Mriuuirr. While I appreciate the fact that there is a necessity 
for having different kinds in order to find out just what is best, at the 
same time it seems to me there would be great grounds for saving to 
limit the number of variations within some reasonable figure. But that 
is not one of your responsibilities ¢ 

Admiral Fowrer. That is correct. 


ESTIMATED DOLLAR SAVINGS 


Mr. Osrertac. Can you give us any indication as to when and how 
we will have some calculations as to the effect of the dollar savings 
of this program ? 

Admiral Fow rer. I stated that I would attempt to furnish for the 
record a tabular list of estimates up to date. We are going to keep a 
check. I have to make reports to the Congress semiannually, and in 
our next report we hope to have some specifics along those lines. 

Mr. Osrertac. Would you care to estimate, in a broad sense, a com- 
parison of the effect of this program with previous procedures? 

Admiral Fow er. I was forced against my better judgment to give 
such an estimate for the Congress last year. I estimated—and mind 
you, this is my pure estimate, and I have not the details to back it up— 
there is a savings of around $4 billion in this program. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Over what period ? 

Admiral Fowter. Annually. That is based on the present rate of 
appropriations for the military departments and for the civilian 
economy after our program is fully effective. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Ostertac. Do you have any authority or relationship over trans- 
portation, or forms of transportation ? 

Admiral Fowter. No, sir, only indirectly. For example, I met with 
the Armed Forces Regional Council down south a short time ago, and 
there I found in the case of our 50-gallon drums we were shipping them 
away up north to be overhauled ‘and then w ay back again, and the 
transportation costs were running appreciably. Many times the 
transportation made them susceptible to a further overhaul. We are 
now studying this. It indirectly affects transportation. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, you have no control over duplication 
of transportation ? 

Admiral Fowter. No, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Take for i where supplies are shipped to 
a given base, or warehouse, and back to the same place from where 
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these supplies started, just because account was not taken as to what 
the final destination might have been. 

Admiral Fowter. That is not my responsibility. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In your work, or in the work of your agency, do you 
find many shortcomings and inefficiencies which ‘should properly be 
corrected and which should be taken care of quickly? If so, do you 
have some channel for getting that fact known to the proper authori- 
ties? 

Admiral Fowter. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is that through the Secretary of Defense? 

Admiral Fowrer. Through the Vice Chairman for Supply Man- 
agement, who does have transportation, procurement, and ware- 
housing. We work closely together. 

Mr. Osrertac. Do you find much of that, so to speak? I am not 
saying that you are just looking for what the other fellow is doing 
wrong, but I mean in your business do you find where it is possible 
to correct the existing evils? 

Admiral Fowter. I believe we do; yes. 


RELATIONSHIP TO INVENTORIES AND STOCKPILING 


Mr. Ostertac. What is the relationship of your agency to inven- 
tories and stockpiling? In other words, in attempting to standardize 
and to catalog, it seems to me that inventories or existing supplies are 
part and parcel of the problem that you are dealing with. 

Admiral Fowter. We, of course, are attempting to set up procedures 
which will greatly reduce that inventory. Actually, we have no re- 
sponsibility as regards the amounts of the inventories. 

Mr. Ostertac. In other words, you have no control over how much 
they get? 

Admiral Fowrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrac. But you are responsible, are you not, for calling at- 
tention to it? 

Admiral Fowrrr. Yes. In our cross-reference program, for ex- 
ample, which I referred to—and mind you, I have pointed out that a 
great amount of the work of our agency is accomplished within the 
military departments themselves by the research that they do for 
us, and from which they immediately correct many things; we will 
find that unbeknownst to anyone, one item occurs under a number of 
stock numbers. They immediately change that, adopt the one stock 
number, and obviously reduce their inventory very materially, be- 

cause if they found the same item in six different bins, as may be the 
case, why, there will be one bin from now on and a reduced inventory 
will do the job. 

Mr. Ostertac. Just following up one step from that, in connection 
with the inventory, you st: undardize a given item, so to speak, for 
universal utilization. On the other hand, there may exist a number 
of different styles, or variations in that particular item. Now, by your 
standardization, do you make obsolete existing supplies? 

Admiral Fowier. No. We leave that to the depart ment. What we 
do is, first, to catalog all those items and then we s: ay, “These 2, 3, 4, or 
5 in the group are so near alike in effect that they are the same items.” 
For example, screwdrivers: There may be only a thirty-second of an 
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inch difference in the width of a blade of a screwdriver in the 4- to 8- 
inch field, or one-sixteenth of an inch in the length of a blade. For 
all practical purposes it is the same screwdriver, and we put one 
numbe ron that item. Then, having reduced them to say 200, we will 
say, “Listen, boys, you do not need a screwdriver for every one-e ighth 
of an inch in length; variation of a quarter of an inch wi lf do the job. 
We reduce the numbers through standardization in that manner. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is for future procurement ¢ 

Admiral Fowuer. Yes. In that particular category we would have 
marked in the catalog the items for repetitive future procurement. 
Those that remained in stock which could not be replaced would have 
: mark so that they would still be cataloged and have a number, and 
would thus be identified for disposal by use, or else by being declared 
surplus. It would show up immediately. Mind you, of course, we do 
not attempt in this catalog to make it a stock catalog. We do not 
designate the amounts of the items that they have. All ours is is a 
definitive catalog. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROCUREMENT AND SIZE OF STOCKS 


Mr. Osrertraa. In other words, there is no tendency to make obsolete 
or not utilize existing supplies until such time as new orders are in 
order ¢ 

Admiral Fow.er. That is right. 

Mr. Ostrertac. For a new supply. 

Admiral Fow.er. And that is an administrative responsibility of 
the department concerned. We cannot get into that. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you know whether they do it or not? 

Admiral Fowrrr. Actually that is not our responsibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whose responsibility is it? I would think that it 
would be yours. Somebody has to check up on them. They will not 
check = on themselves. 

Mr. OstrertaG. That is what I was leading up to. 

Admiral Fowter. After we establish the Federal catalog and the 
standardization program, I think the matter of procurement and the 
size of stocks, how much is purchased, and so forth, should be the 
responsibility of the departments. At least, may I say, according to 
the present law it is outside of our field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps the law should be changed because the serv 
ices will not check on themselves. That has been past history. Some- 
body has had to ride herd on them, and I do not know why your 
organization could not do it. You run into their shortcomings and 
their difficulties. 

Admiral Fowter. I feel this way, and very sincerely, that when we 
once give the services the advantage of the catalog so that they can 
know what they have, there is going to be a marked diminution of 
the amount they carry. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we have been hoping for for years, 
and yet we have been appropriating in the last 6 years $75 million to 
$85 million for cataloging. If it has produced the results that we 
thought it would I have not seen them yet. 

Admiral Fowter. Of course, the c ‘atolog is just coming into effect 
now. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We have had reports every year on how they were 
progressing. 

Admiral Fow.er. I agree with you. I hold no brief for the past 
and neither do I hold criticism for the past. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take one case : Suppose, for example, you make 
a recommendation to a service where they can theoretically save money 
by cutting down on stocks and then at some later time you have occa- 
sion to come back over the same trail and you find that 1¢ has not been 
done, what do you do about it? Do you do anything? 

Admiral Fowier. We do not make recommendations on sizes of 
stocks but we are setting up procedures whereby our policies for which 
we are responsible will be very definitely carried out. 

Mr. Scrivner. How? You say leave it up to the services, and they 
do not do it. 

Admiral Fowuer. No, sir, we do not leave it up to the services as far 
as buying within the pattern which we establish is concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take this instance of your oil inspectors that 
you were talking about. You found duplication. You have made 
a recommendation. You leave it upto the services. Suppose that the 
services do not do anything about it. What then? 


REPORT OF NONCOMPLIANCE TO CONGRESS 


Admiral Fowirr. We will report to the Secretary of Defense, and 
if we had to carry that situation to a final conclusion, and I did not 
get compliance, I would have to report to the Congress that it was not 
being carried out. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to find out. You said 
that you left it up to the services. 

Admiral Fow er. In case of petroleum procurement inspection 
may I assure you, we have just issued the orders and expect them to 
be carried out. I personally have checked up in the Houston area and 
in the west coast area because I felt this prototype was so important 
that it very definitely had to be carried out or else we were going to 
fail in our overall purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then the first answer that you gave was not quite 
correct in that you are not leaving it up to the services. 

Admiral Fowter. I am afraid, sir, I may have confused the issue. 
I was talking about the procurement of materials when I indicated 
that it was the services’ responsibility. But let me make this clear: 
We will set a procurement guidance for a particular item such as 
screwdrivers, and we will tell the services that, whereas there were 
specifications covering 200 varieties, before, they must now limit their 
purchases to within 50 varieties on the new specification basis. We 
follow that up through the inspection services, and then if they depart 
from that without permission the bill would not be paid. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whatever they got we would have to pay for, but 
how are you going to stop it? Suppose they went ahead and instead 
of holding it to the number that you mentioned they gradually crept 
up to 120, 

Admiral Fowrer. If the purchase is not in accordance with the 
specifications authorized, then the procurement is without authority. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the producer going to hold the sack? 
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Admiral Fowter. Sir, you are a little ahead of me. We are trying 
to set up this thing so that it must be enforced without any question. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with you on that 100 percent. That is 
what I was trying to find out, how you are going to enforce it. Who 
suffers if the procurement is not authorized ¢ 

Admiral Fowtrr. Unfortunately, you are a little ahead of me. We 
have not worked out all the details so far as that particular situation 
is concerned. I hope that I have made this clear, 1 had no respon- 
sibilities with regard to the amount. I do have responsibilities as 
to what the instruments are that are used for making the purchases. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason that 1 asked the question is because in 
response to several questions asked you by Mr. Wigglesworth each 
time you said, “That is not our responsibility, that is not our respon- 
sibility, that is not our responsibility.” 1 was trying to find out 
whose responsibility it is and what is your responsibility, and how 
you are going to make the services conform. 

Admiral Fow Len. My responsibility, as I say, is definitely outside 
the field of how much. That is entirely somebody else’s responsi- 
bility, and I believe that it should be. But it is my responsibility to 
say what can be purchased, that is, under what specifications or within 
what limit of specifications the purchases can be made, and then to 
follow up to see that that is accomplished. Either with the inspection 
officers of the services themselves, or through the General Account- 
ing Office, we believe we have the means whereby we can make that 

effective. But mind you, gentlemen, once again I would like to em- 
phegine-secs 

Mr. Scrivner. The General Accounting Office comes into the pic- 
ture 4 or 5 years too late to get the results we want. 

Admiral Fowter. I still believe, and I hope I am not unduly op- 
timistic—I have spent 32 years in the military service myself—that 
there is a willingness and a desire on the part of the services to follow 
this program. 


Estrmatrep DoLLAR SAvines Errecrep py AGENCY 


Mr. Forp. Admiral, in a letter of, I believe, May 2, 1952, addressed 

to the House Armed Services Committee, you estimated that a Federal 
supply catalog and proper standardization of supplies and related 
procedures would result in an annual saving of approximately $4 
fillion. This morning you testified that you could not pinpoint as 
of this time at the conclusion of the first 6 months of the program any 
actual dollar savings. 

Are you still of the opinion, however, that this legislation and its 
implementation would result in a saving on an annual basis as large 
as you predicted ? 

Admiral Fowuer. After the program is fully put into effect; and I 
would like to add, that part of the estimate of $4 billion is based upon 
the savings that would be attendant in the Federal catalog used not 
only in the Department of. Defense, but in the civilian agencies as 
well, where we have the responsibility of compiling that catalog. 
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CoMPILATION oF Crvm1IAN AGENCY CATALOG 


Mr. Forp. Is the catalog that you are compiling now aimed also at 
encompassing all civilian as well as military agencies ¢ 

Admiral Fowrrr. Mr. Ford, that is a complicated situation at the 
present time. We still have the delegated authority from the General 
Services Administration under Public Law 152 to compile the civilian 
part of the catalog as well as the military part. 

On the other hand, unfortunately, there were no funds last year 
for General Services to get out their part of the catalog under our 
general administration. 

Insofar as we can, we are attacking this problem the same way as 
we are inthe military. In other words, in a number of civil agencies— 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Maritime Commission, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, to name three of them—we have talked with 
the officials concerned and they are now doing the detailed work that 
my people are doing in the military agencies; and then we are going 
to correlate that whole op 

Mr. Hoover estimated as possibly you may remember that there 
would be a saving of in excess of $2 billion in the catalog! ng field 
alone. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection from the newspapers at the time 
that the Congress was considering Public Law 436 that you stated 
that there was no need for such legislation: is that correct? And if 

do you still feel the same way ? 

Admiral Fow er. I stated in my testimony that I felt that the re- 
sults could be achieved without additional legislation. However, ex- 
perience is the best teacher and I can only say now, after 6 months’ 
operation under the new law that, unquestion: ably, from my point of 
view, it is a decided advantage. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you could not go in and do some of these 
jobs which you have related to us this morning if you had simply 
been acting under the previous legislation ? 

Admiral Fowxer. Well, at least, it would have taken me much 
longer to do it. 

Mr. Forp. Now you can simply refer to this law and the correctives 
under it, and you find that it has had an added impetus. 

Admiral Fowxer. That is correct. 


Criricism oF CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION ProGraMs 


Mr. Forp. I have here, Admiral, a report from the Defense Man- 
agement staff director to the Office of the Secretary of Defense dated 
January 15, 1953, in reference to the cataloging and standardization 
program. It does not paint quite as good a picture. 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is, as the one that you related to the committee this 
morning. Are you familiar with that report? 

Admiral Fowier. I am now. I was not when the report was com- 
piled. It was not shown to me until after the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense left office. 

Mr. Forp. Would you care to comment on the memorandum? 

Admiral Fowter. I would be very glad to. I can assure you that 
each and every one of the questions we are fully prepared to answer. 





Please understand me. I expect criticism in this program. It is 
healthy, it is good, and we are anxious to get all of it that we can. But 
in this particular case it was unfortunate that the re port was not sub- 
mitted to us for an opportunity of comment before it was circulated. 
I do not want to give anyone ve eee however, that that situa- 
tion is not well in hand. As I say, those things will happen and I am 
pre pared to reply in detail to eac ‘h ‘and ever y one of those questions. 

Mr. Forp. Would you rather that we submitted this for the record 
and then you can make your replies following, or would you prefer 
to answer the questions at this time? 

Admiral Fowtrer. | think it would probably be timesaving if you 
would permit me to insert those in the record. 

Mr. a If there is no objection, Mr. Chairman, | would like to 
submit for the record a memorandum from the Chairman of the De 
fense Management Council, subject: Cataloging and Standardization 
Program, dated January 15, 1953, and request that Admiral Fowler 
give detailed answers to the statements contained therein: because, 
as I said a minute ago, it does not paint quite as rosy a picture as 
might appear from the admiral’s opening statement. If this is wrong, 
we ought to have the answers on the record. 

Admiral Fow.er. Very definitely. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 15, 1958. 

Memorandum for the Chairman, Defense Management Council 
Subject : Cataloging and Standardization Program 

The Defense Management Staff has carefully reviewed the prepared statement 
read to the Defense Management Council by Admiral Fowler on ne above sub- 
ject at its meeting of December 12, 1952. In addition, the Defense Management 
Staff has reviewed other pertinent information concerning the Calaioatne and 
standardization program which has been obtained over the past 3 years as a 
result of studies conducted by the members of the Defense Management Staff 
and private consulting firms, progress reports submitted by the military depart- 
ments and the cataloging and standardization agencies, personal contacts with 
various individuals within and outside the Department of Defense, and con- 
gressional reports and hearings. 

Based on this background the Defense Management Staff submits the following 
comments and recommendations concerning the cataloging and standardization 
programs, presented to the Council by Admiral Fowler. 


A. COMMENTS 


1. The cataloging and standardization program, now in progress, will not meet 
the requirements of the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act of 1952 
(Public Law 436). For example, the subsistence catalog which was the first 
catalog to be published after 5 years of effort does not include “information on 
each item needed for supply operations such as descriptive and performance data, 
size, weight, cubage, packaging, or packing data, a standard quantitative meas- 
urement unit, and such other related data as is determined by the Director of 
the Agency to be necessary or desirable.” This means that the subsistence cata- 
log which covers the simplest catalog of items existing in the military supply 
system cannot be used in supply operations without the preparation of a great 
amount of supplemental data on the part of the military departments. Thus, the 
subsistence catalog is, in fact, not a single catalog and will not replace all exist- 
ing catalogs as required by law. It would appear that if this practice is followed 
for the remaining 73 groups of items to be cataloged, the intent of the Congress 
will not be met and that a single catalog system will not be developed and in- 
stalled. 
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Further, it is understood that the subsistence catalog first published in Novem- 
ber 1952 is already at the printer for revision and inclusion of 300 additional 
items. This action coupled with the fact that the original version of this catalog 
did not contain all the data necessary for supply operations seems to indicate 
that the approach to the cataloging job may not be sound. 

2. It also appears that cataloging and standardization efforts have not been 
integrated to the degree necessary to assure effective results. For example, 
assignments have not been made to a technical service or bureau under which 
cataloging and standardization for a given item or group of items can be carried 
out as a single operation by a single group of technicians, using a single set of 
data for the same item that can lead to a single decision to be published in a 
single publication. It is believed that serious consideration should be given to 
this approach because this practice was successfully followed by the Army 
Signal Corps during World War II in the cataloging and standardization of over 
200,000 widely divergent items of supply. This was done at the height of Signal 
Corps supply activity and without disrupting supply support. 

3. Effective procedures for cataloging new items at the time of procurement 
have not been developed. This means that the estimated 1 million new items 
that have entered the supply systems since Korea represent a tremendous back- 
log of work that must be completed before it can be said that we have a single 
catalog system. The rate of new items coming into the system is greater than 
the rate of cataloging. This means also that we have undoubtedly spent need- 
less time, money, and effort in cataloging items which are obsolete or passing 
out of the supply systems. A realistic program would be directed at (1) catalog- 
ing all new items as they are procured and (2) concentrating cataloging efforts 
on those items now in the supply system which will continue to be purchased. 

4. The presentation specifically omits statements as to the date when the single 
catalog will be completed and the date that it will replace all existing catalogs. 
There is no statement that it will ever replace existing catalogs. 

5. Progress has been made with respect to the improvement of inspection 
arrangements for petroleum products, guided missiles, and a limited number of 
commodities ; however, much remains to be done in the inspection field. 

6. Some progress has been made with respect to the standardization of a 
limited number of common use items. However, there is no indication that a 
single series of military standards and a single series of military specifications 
as required by Public Law 436 has been established; nor is there any indication 
that any reduction has occurred in the 12,000 uncoordinated specifications re- 
ported by Admiral Fowler in April 1952. 

7. In connection with the presentation made by Admiral Fowler on December 
12, 1952, a number of questions were prepared by the Defense Management Staff 
and the military departments concerning the cataloging and standardization 
programs. During the course of the presentation, satisfactory answers were 
not developed for a substantial number of these fundamental questions, These 
questions are attached as enclosure 1. 

In summary it appears that the Secretary of Defense must have more definite 
assurance than is now apparent that the cataloging and standardization pro- 
gram will produce the results desired by the Congress. Otherwise, the Depart- 
ment of Defense will unquestionably be faced with continued harrassment by 
the Congress. 


B. RECOMMENDATION 


That the Deputy Secretary of Defense direct the Defense Management Staff 
to conduct a study of the organization, policies, programs, and procedures of the 
Defense Supply Management Agency for the purpose of determining what 
ehanges should be made therein in order to assure full compliance with the 
desires of the Congress as set forth in Public Law 436. 

Epwarp J. SHERIDAN, 
Acting Director, Defense Management Staff. 

Two enclosures: (1) List of questions; (2) Prepared statement, Director of 

the DSMA. 


(The following information furnished in response to Mr. Ford’s 
request. ) 
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OUTLINE OF QUESTIONS FOR POSSIBLE UsE IN CONNECTION WITH THE PRESENTATION 
To Be MADE To THE DEFENSE MANAGEMENT COUNCIL BY ADMIRAL FOWLER, 
DeCEMBER 12, 1952 (DEFENSE MANAGEMENT STAFF) 


GENERAL 


Question 1: Have you developed and published interpretation of Public Law 
436, in order that there may be uniform interpretation of the law among the 
military services? 

DSMA answer: The basic objectives of Public Law 436 are clear. Interpre- 
tations of portions of the law have beeu issued in various policy directives, 
procedural instructions, and manuals and as required to meet the needs of 
operating agencies. Further technical interpretations of the law will be developed 
and issued, as required by participating activities. 

Question 2: What procedures have been developed for cataloging new items 
at the time of procurement? (It is understood that provision has been made 
for identifying and numbering new items of subsistence, which is 1 group out 
of the total of 74 groups to be cataloged. What about new items coming in 
which belong to the remaining 73 groups?) (sec. 7, Public Law 436). 

DSMA answer: A Federal standard, containing instructions and procedures 
for Government suppliers to furnish identification data for new items, when 
such information is not otherwise provided by the suppliers through bills of 
materials, plans, parts lists, etc., has been completed, sent to the printer and 
is expected to be published about April 17, 1953. Activities procuring such 
items must then catalog these items. This will be accomplished in the same 
manner as the cataloging of presently existing, but uncataloged items, under 
the Federal Manual for Supply Cataloging. 

Question 3: What about the 8 by 5 cards? What use is to be made of them 
under your current plan and under the law? 

DSMA answer: The 8 by 5 cards are maintained as the basic catalog record and 
working file for use in screening out duplicate data, for simplification studies, 
and for publication and maintenance of the single supply catalog. 

Question 4: With respect to the reporting requirements set forth in sections 
9 and 10 of the law, what will you be able to report to Congress as to: 

(a) The number and titles of single supply catalog sections or portions 
published? 

(b) The number of item identification numbers which have replaced former 
item identifications, stock, or catalog numbers? 

(c) The number of separate specifications which have been consolidated into 
single specifications? 

(ad) The reduction in the number of separate item identifications? 

(e) The reduction achieved in the number of sizes, kinds, or types of generally 
similar items? 

(f) The duplications eliminated in services, space, and facilities? 

DSMA answer: Date with respect to (a) through (e) are included in the ap- 
pendices to the DSMA semiannual report to the Congress transmitted by letter 
dated January 30, 1953. Data of a measurable nature with respect to (f) may 
be provided after departmental supply operations are converted to Federal 
cataloging data and after standardization decisions are fully implemented. How- 
ever, the ramifications of the operations in which these savings will result are 
such, as stated in the report of the Congress, that there is a question as to the 
desirability of spending the money required to determine all these savings in 
precise terms. Considerable savings have been achieved in eliminating inspec- 
tion duplication in multiple plant assignments in several thousand manufactur- 
ing plants through reduced travel costs and personnel assignments. The exact 
monetary evaluation of these savings cannot be obtained without excessive 
accounting. 

Question 5: What action has been taken to implement paragraph (f) of sec- 
tion 5? Why can’t Mechanicsburg do the entire job on marine hardware? Stand- 
ardization, cataloging, inspection, ete.? Why can’t the Signal Corps do the same 
for electronics items? (They did make the offer; it was contained in a letter 
from Gen. K. B. Lawton to G-4, dated April 25, 1950. G—4 sent a copy to the 
Munitions Board, May 25, 1950.) 

DSMA answer: Maximum practical decentralization of portions of the ecata- 
loging and standardization programs is being effected consistent with the 
capacity and supply interest of the bureaus, services, and commands of the 
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departments. In cataloging, responsibility for monitoring cataloging operations 
in each Federal supply class has been assigned to a specific activity. In 
standardization all operations are assigned to the military departments and 
these assignments generally follow the purchase assignment pattern. The objec- 
tive of single assignments for cataloging and standardization is our ultimate aim 
and is under continuous study. Military inspection activities of the technical 
services and bureaus are being coordinated by each military department under 
“all policy guidance of DSMA. A limited number of specialized commodities 
as petroleum, textiles, photographic material, and medical supplies are 
assigned to specific activities (ASPPA, ASTAPA, AF, Navy) for inspection 
assignment control. 

Question 6: What has been done about the items in the “Chamber of Horrors’? 
Are there still two specifications for black dress shoes? Two for soup bowls? 
Three for twist drills? Two for chain? 

DSMA answer: The items making up the “Chambers of Horrors” were given 
special priority for cataloging and standardization, which has been substantially 
completed. 

(a) There are still and will continue to be two specifications for black dress 
shoes until the shoe last is standardized and replaces present lasts in stock. 
Final standardization of the shoe last is scheduled for October 1953. In view 
of the quantities of present lasts now on hand, it will probably be 1956 before 
all services are wearing shoes built on the standard last. 

(b) There are still two specifications for complete sets of dinnerware which 
include the soup bowls. One covers pottery and the other molded glassware. 
Technical details of the specifications differ because of differing industrial 
yractices. The tableware is used interchangeably and the retention of the two 
inds is considered desirable to broaden the base of supply and to secure 
competitive bidding that will be most advantageous. 

(c) With respect to twist drills and chain, Federal specifications are being 
revised to supersede existing military specifications. 

Question 7: What has been done to produce single catalogs of items such as 
trucks, guns, airplanes, and their spare parts? 

DSMA answer: End items such as trucks, guns, airplanes, etc., and their spare 
parts necessarily include many subassemblies and individual items which are 
common to a wide variety of end items. Publications which give a complete 
breakdown of components (common and peculiar) for a particular end item are 
more appropriately maintenance documents, and will be published as required 
by the departments. When identification data on any item is included in such a 
document, it must, under the program, be Federal catalog data. 
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SUBSISTENCE CATALOG 


Question 1: Can this catalog be used in all supply operations? Will it be neces- 
sary for the services to publish supplements to this catalog? (Sec. 4, Public 
Law 436.) 

DSMA answer: The subsistence catalog, supplemented by departmental opera- 
tional data such as prices, requisitioning guidance, limitations on use of special 
ration items, etc., can be used in all supply operations. It is not practicable to 
publish a subsistence catalog that will contain all the operating data necessary 
for all supply operations and for all echelons of supply for services interested in 
subsistence, 

Question 2: Can purchasing officers buy items not listed in this catalog? (Sec. 
7, Public Law 4386.) 

DSMA answer: Purchasing officers are to restrict procurements to items shown 
in the catalog except as otherwise provided for in section 7, Public Law 436, <A 
statement to this effect is included in the introduction to the subsistence catalog. 

Question 3: Will this catalog eventually replace all existing catalogs used by the 
military services? (Sec. 6, Public Law 436.) 

DSMA answer: Existing catalogs will be replaced by the single supply catalog 
supplemented by operational data published by the departments in suitable form 
for use in their individual supply systems. As repeatedly pointed out, we must 
have supplementary documents such as parts lists, inventory lists, maintenance 
manuals, ete. 

Question 4: What is the time schedule for this action? Will such schedules 
provide that all property reports and records shall use the nomenclature, item 
numbers, and descriptive data as published in the subsistence catalog? 
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DSMA answer: Subsistence conversion is scheduled for completion by July 1, 


1953. This conversion will provide that all property reports and records shall 
use the single catalog data as published in the subsistence catalog. 

Question 5: It is understood that this first catalog is being revised and that a 
second edition will go to the printer within the next 3 weeks. Why is revision 
necessary before it has even been used? What changes will be made? 

DSMA answer: The first printing was a pilot run of limited quantity in order 
to provide documents for the study of conversion and utilization plans. Current 
republication for departmental use includes the elimination of typographical 
errors and the processing of current item changes. It should be borne in mind 
that this catalog was the first publication in the single supply catalog series and 
contained minor deficiencies such as might normally be expected in any first 
product. 

Question 6: How many item identifications, stock, or catalog numbers have been 
eliminated by the subsistence catalog? 

DSMA answer: In Army, Navy, and Air Force subsistence catalogs contained 
a net of 2,035 items. The Federal subsistence catalog will list 1,193 items; a re- 
duction of 842 items of supply within and between the military departments, and 
a reduction of 1,121 stock numbers, when conversion is completed. 

Question 7: How will weight, cubage, and packaging data such as the number 
of cans per case and the amount in a single can be provided? 

DSMA answer: Data essential to positive identification of individual items 
are included in the subsistence catalog, and packaging data for special-purpose 
military items are shown where needed. Weight and cubage vary with the manu- 
facturer of these essentially commercial items and with the way such are used 
and handled, hence are not included in this edition. Studies have been initiated, 
however, to determine, with respect to each commodity area, what supply data, 
including those suggested by the Congress, will be useful for each commodity 
group. When these determinations have been made, the appropriate data will be 
developed for inclusion in each section of the single supply catalog when it is 
published or revised. 

Question 8: Why is the measurement unit so frequently “pound’’ when the 
description and stock number apparently represent a typical unit such as No. 2 
or 10 can? In these cases, what does the stock number represent, a No. 10 can 
or a pound? 

DSMA answer: The stock number represents an individual item such as a par- 
ticular size can of a specific product. In terms of feeding men, the unit of meas- 
ure represents a standard measurement unit to permit reporting status of a com- 
modity in stock regardless of the container in which it is packed. 

Question 9: No cross references are provided between existing stock numbers 
in the Army and Navy. How will these be published? 

DSMNA answer: Cross-references to various departmental stock numbers will 
be published by the respective departments for internal conversion purposes. 

Question 10: How many of these catalogs were printed? How does this figure 
compare with the total of existing catalogs on the same items? 

DSMA answer: For the pilot printing, 650 copies were made. For the republi- 
cation, 15,835 copies were printed. This figure does not include the full require- 
ments for the Army and Air Force and therefore additional copies must be 
printed. The existing departmental subsistence catalogs in each department 
are approximately as follows: Army, 12,000; Navy, 18,100; Air Force, 14,000, a 
total of 39,100. 

Question 11: How many specifications were eliminated or merged during pro- 
duction of the subsistence catalog? 

DSMA answer: 21 military specifications were recommended for cancellation. 
In addition, 37 departmental specifications were eliminated as being obsolete. 
There were 393 specifications referenced prior to refinement; 105 of these were 
eliminated during the refinement stage. However, 47 new specification references 


or 


were added, leaving 335 specifications referenced in the subsistence catalog. 
SPECIFICATIONS AND STANDARDS 


Question 1: Has a single series of military standards been established to date? 

DSMA answer; Policies and procedures have been implemented which require 
a review of existing standards and their conversion to the military standards 
series where items covered are of broad application. Standards, peculiar to a 
technical service, bureau, or command, will be kept on file for conversion to the 
military standards series when broader use for such standards develop. 
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Question 2 (a): Has a single series of military specifications been developed? 

DSMA answer: Yes. A single series of military specifications has been in 
effect since 1949. Manuals of policy and procedures for military specifications, 
since issued, have been based on this single series. The requirement for a 
single series is also contained in paragraph 1-305, Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation, dated March 1, 1952. 

Question 2 (b): What is an interim type of specification? Is this different 
from “uncoordinated specification”? 

DSMA answer: There are two types of military specifications: “completely 
coordinated,” and “limited coordinated.” The limited-coordinated-type specifi- 
ation was previously known as uncoordinated, and later as interim. A limited- 
coordinated specification is one wherein the use is initially limited and is 
coordinated only with activities specifically intertested. A completely coordi- 
nated specification is one of broad application that has been processed through all 
services, bureaus, and commands. 

Question 3: What is the time limitation with respect to the life of uncoordi- 
nated military specifications and standards? 

DSMA answer: There is no time limitation placed on the life of a limited- 
coordination specification or standard. These documents are immediately re- 
viewed upon publication and remain in the limited-coordinated state until the 
Office of Standardization, or a delegated agent, determines that full coordination 
is necessary. When such is the case, the project is initiated for complete coordi- 
nation and time limits set. 

Question 4: At the present rate of progress, will the conversion of specifications 
to either a Federal or military series be completed by July 1955, as directed by 
General Marshall in his directive of April 25, 1951? 

DSMA answer: According to present plans, the provisions of the Marshall 
directive of April 25, 1951, will be met. 

Question 5: Have sound procedures been developed to accomplish effectively 
the development of a single series of specifications and standards? 

DSMA answer: Yes. Detailed answers to this question are contained in an- 
swers to questions 1 and 2 (@) under Specifications and Standards, above. 

Question 6: What progress has been made in the elimination or conversion of 
the 12,000 uncoordinated departmental service and bureau specifications? (In 
his March 25 report, Admiral Fowler stated that added emphasis would be given 
to this problem.) 

DSMA answer: Of the approximately 12,000 uncoordinated specifications, 4,400 
were military interim specifications. These 4,400 are now either completely co- 
ordinated specifications or limited-coordinated specifications. The remainder 
of 7,900 were old departmental specifications. This latter group has since been 
reduced by 1,800, either by outright cancellation or by conversion. Present plans 
call for completion of this project to meet the July 1955 deadline. ‘ 

Question 7: When a military standard is promulgated, is it mandatory upon 
the purchasing agency to adhere to such standard when writing specifications 
for an item to be purchased? If so, what means are used to insure that such 
standards are followed? 

DSMA answer: Yes; use of the military standards is mandatory. Interdepart- 
mental methods to insure compliance are being developed to augment existing 
departmental control. 

Question 8: It has been noted that both the Quartermaster of the Army and 
the Marine Corps are developing a bulletproof vest. Will one of these designs 
be selected as the standard for both services? 

DSMA answer: Bulletproof vests are still in the stage of research and develop- 
ment and comparative service tests, and decision on standardization will be gov- 
erned by the results thereof. The ultimate objective will be a single standard 
vest. 


INSPECTION 


Question 1: What improved arrangements have been made or are in the works 
for improving inspection for commodities other than petroleum and guided 
missiles? 

DSMA answer: (a) The duplication of inspection of electronic equipment 
among the Army, Navy, and Air Force is being eliminated by local interchange 
agreements in major production areas. 
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(¥) Currently, approximately 25 percent of military poultry and poultry 
products are being inspected by the Department of Agriculture. Arrangements 
have been completed to extend responsibility for all poultry and poultry products 
inspection and grading services to the Department of Agriculture at all plants 
of suppliers who have continuous Department of Agriculture inspection and grad 
ing contracts. 

(c) With the establishment of the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Pro- 
curement Agency, the control of inspection of textiles and wearing apparel has 
been taken over by that activity. While each of the three military depart- 
ments retain their inspection facilities, inspection assignments are determined 
by the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency and thereby 
duplicative inspection is being eliminated. 

(d) At the request of DSMA, the military departments have each issued a 
directive to their field organizations to aggressively eliminate all duplicative 
inspection. 

(e) Statistical sampling plans are being utilized more extensively by each 
of the military departments with a resulting savings in manpower and funds 

Example: A statistical-sampling plan for acceptance testing of turbojet air- 
craft engines has been developed. Under the plan testing can be progressively 
reduced to 1 out of 10 engines. As a result of reduced testing reduction in 
parts replacement, saving on test fuel, expediting production, ete., $500 to $700 
per engine is saved. Approximately $1 million will be saved on two Air Force 
contracts currently in progress by the time of their completion. 7 

(f) Definite action is being taken by DSMA to minimize the number of inspec- 
tion organizations utilized by the military departments. Phase 1 will provide 
for the establishment of a single general inspection activity for each military 
department. The Air Force has already established such an organization 
The Chief of Naval Material has centralized control of their general inspection 
activity and specialized inspection services. The inspection services of the 
Army are being examined by the Office of the Secretary of the Army to establish 
centralized control of all Army inspection. 

Question 2: What has been done to eliminate either the Army or Navy inspec- 
tion at a given factory for the same item? 

DSMA answer: It is a DSMA objective to utilize a single military inspection 
activity for the inspection of all military equipment or materials produced at 
any one plant. Several thousand local inspection interchange agreements have 
been made among the three departments, providing for such single service 
inspection. Formal departmental interchange agreements providing for plant 
cognizance have been concluded between the Air Force and the Navy and 
many other inspection organizations providing for plant cognizance assignment. 


GSA RELATIONSHIPS 


Question 1: What steps have been taken to implement the areas of under- 
standing between the GSA and DOD with respect to standards, specifications, 
packaging, and inspection dated November 7, 1951? 

DSMA answer: (a) The exchange of qualified products lists is now in effect. 
Not only are military qualified products lists made available to the GSA when a 
Federal specification is developed but such lists are furnished when the GSA 
desires to purchase under military specification. 

(b) The Qualified Products List manuais of the DOD and the GSA are alike 
in content except for a few minor differences stemming from the basic objectives 
of each agency. 

(c) Procedures have been implemented to reduce duplications of Federal and 
military specifications and standards to a minimum. 

(d@) The DSMA is coordinating with the GSA in the development of both a 
manual to process Federal specifications and a proposed regulation to enforce 
the use of such specifications. These documents are nearing completion. 

(e) The DSMA and the GSA have nearly completed a joint policy on packag 
ing. 

(f) The DSMA is developing plans for enforcing the use of military specifica- 
tions within the DOD. 

(9) DSMA advisory groups have membership from the GSA, 

(h) The sections of the area of understanding agreement pertaining to inspec- 
tion are being implemented. In this connection the GSA not only has a represen- 
tative on the DSMA Inspection Task Group but this representative has been 
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designated vice chairman of the group. In addition, when joint inspection com- 
mittees, consisting of both civilian and DOD agencies, are established such as the 
joint Inspection Committee on Agricultural Products, the GSA representative 
is freqiently designated as chairman. 

Question 2: Now that the procurement of many common items is being trans- 
ferred to GSA, how will standardization of such items be accomplished? How 
will cataloging be accomplished? Who will catalog them? 

DSMA answer: A technique has been developed whereby the GSA will analyze 
the areas concerned and will develop recommendations on standardization of 
common-use items. The Office of Standardization will coordinate the military 
departments and will represent the Department of Defense in the standardiza- 
tion meetings with the civil agencies. After standardization is effected, the 
results will be transmitted to the military bureau, service, or command respons- 
ible for cataloging items of supply used by the military departments, for inclusion 
in the DOD section of the Federal Supply Catalog. 


ADDITIONAL GENERAL 


Question 1: What is the status of the Joint American-British Classification 
Agreement? I note that in the introduction to the subsistence catalog you refer 
to the Federal Supply Classification, whereas the agreement with the British 
states that the classification will be called the American-British-Canadian Supply 
Classification. 

DSMA answer: The Joint American-British Supply Classification is still in 
effect. This title is referred to only in the international aspects of the program. 
The Federal Supply Classification is the title referred to in the national aspects of 
the program. 
Question 2: What cataloging and standardization responsibilities have been 
assigned to the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency? For 
example, has this Agency been assigned responsibility for developing uniform 
specifications for such items as black shoes used by the Air Force and the Navy? 
Blankets? Pillows? Other common items of personal clothing and equipment? 

DSMA answer: These responsibilities are covered in memorandum from Di- 
rector, DSMA, to ASTAPA, dated January 19, 1953, subject: ASTAPA Participa- 
tion in the Department of Defense Standardization, Cataloging, and Procurement 
Inspection Programs. A copy of this memorandum is attached. 

Question 8: What is the time schedule for the completion of the medical cat- 
alog? What decisions have been made with respect to the use of the numbers 
appearing in the present consolidated medical catalog? 

DSMA answer: The present target date for publication of FSC Group 65, Med- 
ical, Dental, and Veterinary Equipment and Supplies is April 28, 1953. The 
majority of numbers in the present medical catalog have been adopted as a part 
of the Federal stock number. 

ARMY 


Question 1: Is this subsistence catalog a section of the catalog provided for 
by Public Law 436? 

DSMA answer: Yes. 

Question 2: How many copies have been published ? 

DSMA answer: Approximately 650 in the pilot run and 15,835 as a revised 
reprint, 

Question 8: Is this section to replace all existing catalogs? 

DSMA answer: Yes. However, supplemental operating data will be required 
to make the catalog fully usable in all supply operations. 

Question 4: How can 500 copies (or whatever number he says) replace 5,000 
copies (or whatever the Quartermaster says) times 3, for Army, Navy, and Air 
Force? 

DSMA answer: The 650 copies comprised a pilot run. However, 15,835 copies 
have been republished and this figure does not include the full requirements of 
the Army and Air Force. . 

Question 5: What is the time schedule on which this section will replace all 
existing catalogs as stated in the introduction? 

DSMA answer: July 1, 1953. Also see question No. 8 above. 

Question 6: Will this section replace the distribution of cards? 

DSMA answer: Catalogs will be distributed to thousands of supply personnel. 
Card decks, however, will continue to be maintained at key control points within 
the departments for the maintenance of the Federal Catalog System. 
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Question 7: Is the Federal number to be used on all stock records? 

DSMA answer: Yes. 

Question 8: When this section is received by the supply agencies, how can 
the items on their records be identified as the items listed in the subsistence 
section without a stock number cross-reference? 

DSMA answer: The necessity of cross-reference is recognized. Bach service 
will prepare the cross-references from data available in its files to the extent 
necessary to facilitate conversion. 

Question 9: How are the 42 percent of the items eliminated and not appearing 
in this section identified by the supply agenices that have them on their records? 

DSMA answer: All subsistence items have been assigned single item identifica- 
tion numbers. Those not included in the catalog will be contained in the internal 
cross-reference media of the department concerned until exhausted from stock. 

Question 10: What is to be done with the 42 percent of the items that were 
eliminated? Where are the instructions to the supply agencies? 

DSMA answer: The disposition of the 42 percent of the items that were ex- 
cluded from the catalog will be effected mainly by actual consumption or by 
special departmental instructions appropriate to the circumstances. 

Question 11: The primary use of units of measure is for stock control. They 
are required to indicate beyond doubt the element of quantity on stock and 
accountability records, on shipping documents, and on requisitions. Is that the 
purpose of the unit of measure in the subsistence catalog? 

DSMA answer: No. The purpose of the unit of measure indicated in the 
subsistence catalog is to provide a standardized Federal common denominator 
for quantitative control in connection with requirements, mobilization, allocation, 
priorities, costs, assets, consumption, ete 

Question 12: What does the unit of measure mean for the following: 
cross-reference media of the departments concerned until exhausted from stock. 


| 


Page Stock No. | Name and description 


Unit of 
| measure 


8950-126-3407 | Sodium chloride, 500 in carton 1 pound. 
8915-242-8713 | Beans, 12 ounce can Pound 
8910-260-9499 | Milk, 6-8 ounce can Gallon 
8905-171-1490 | Sardines, 3% ounce can Pound 
8905-251-8017 Beef, 450 to 900 pounds Do 


On this number is it grade B, high good, or grade C, low good? 

DSMA answer: (@) The unit of measure indicated opposite each of the above 
items is the standardized Federal common denominator for quantitative control. 

(b) For stock number 8905—251-8017 either grade B, high good, or Grade C, 
low good, is acceptable. This broadens the procurement base and eliminates, 
by consolidation of item description, functionally interchangeable items of 
supply. 

Question 13: Is it true that all the refinement program consists of is eliminat- 
ing items that were included merely to attempt to show progress, such as the 
200,000 items of lumber? Or does it consist of new writing descriptions that 
were hastily written to show progress and were not of much value? 

DSMA answer: The answer to both questions is “no.” The “refinement” pro- 
gram consists of reviewing all existing names, patterns, classification, and item 
identifications to insure their accuracy and usability for supply operations, and 
the writing of required new names, patterns, and item identifications for items 
not previously identified in the Federal catalog system. This process also in- 
cludes elimination of descriptions of items no longer in supply systems as well 
as elimination by consolidation of descriptions of functionally interchangeable 
items of supply. 

Question 14: What useful purpose is served by data resulting from the inter- 
changeability project? Must it be reviewed technically before it ean be used? 
If so, why should not the original data be reviewed technically instead of send- 
ing it to New York to be run through machines? 

DSMA answer: (a) The “cross-reference project” serves three essential 
purposes: (1) It provides a rapid comparison of various manufacturers’ hum- 
bers, the results of which reveal probable interchangeability ; (2) it permits the 
assignment of a single-item identification number to items which are positively 
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identified by manufacturers’ numbers; and (3) it provides reference data useful 
in supply operations, as well as in industrial mobilization and disaster planning. 

(b) Technical review within an activity is performed prior to submission. 
However, a technical review to confirm apparent interchangeability between items 
from different activities can only be performed after the possible interchange- 
ability has been revealed by the central machine operation. 

Question 15: Are plans ready to replace existing catalogs with this subsistence 
catalog? 

DSMA answer: Yes. Departmental plans for conversion were approved by the 
Director, DSMA, on January 6, 1953. 

Question 16: Why was the subsistence catalog published without having a 
plan available for using it? 

DSMA answer: Departmental conversion plans were in the process of develop- 
ment at the time the pilot press run of the subsistence catalog was made, Present 
schedules call for the submission to DSMA of departmental conversion plans at 
least 30 days prior to publication of the single catalog sections. 

Question 17: The present MBCA program was initiated in 1929, according to 
Admiral Ring’s testimony before Congress, and is carried on by the same person- 
nel today in MBCA who carried it on in the Bureau of Federal Supply. Why has 
it taken so long, 23 years, to produce this 1 section? 

DSMA answer: Public Law 436, approved July 1, 1952, was specifically passed 
to create the Defense Supply Management Agency and to correct whatever de- 
ficiencies that may have existed in the past. 

Question 18: The Army has a system operating on communications items for 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps that is successful. In 1944, it 
was recommended by the Inter-Allied Cataloging Committee that this system be 
expanded to include all items. Why cannot this be done? 

DSMA answer: The Federal catalog system employs approved names and 
patterns in the same general manner as the system referred to. Furthermore, 
that system and all other known systems, though limited in scope, have been 
evaluated for the incorporation in the present Federal catalog of the best adapt- 
able features. Thus, the Federal catalog is a composite of the best elements of 
all known systems, together with the inclusion of new concepts and techniques 
required for the broad scope of the Federal program. 


NAVY 


Vuestion 1: Why is it necessary to convert from existing stock numbers to a 
single Federal stock number? Won’t we get the same results by using the single 
Federal stock numbers between Government agencies and between Government 
and industry? What is to be gained by forcing its use internally? 

DSMA answer: (See answer to question 6 below. ) 

Question 2: Why must the Federal stock number be nonsignificant across the 
board? Why not develop a number in the format best suited to the supply system, 
or commodity areas? The Navy uses old Federal standard stock numbers in sub- 
sistence and understands that the Army uses essentially the same numbers. 
Why develop a new number, foreign to both departments, instead of developing a 
number best suited to all departments? 

DSA answer: (a) The first 4 digits of the Federal stock number are sig- 
nificant; it is only the last 7 digits of the stock number that are nonsignificant. 
The decision to make the last 7 digits nonsignificant was made several years ago 
and then only after an extensive study and with the complete concurrence of the 
military departments. After all facts were evaluated, the nonsignificant number 
was considered best suite? for the DOD supply system. 

(>) A single standard format of 4 digits (classification) plus 7 digits (identi- 
fication) compose the Federal stock number: a standard format is recognized 
as most practical for EAM supply operations. Most of the departmental num- 
bering systems are not adaptable to this standard format; the FSS number for 
subsistence is a good example. In such instances as medical and ordnance the 
departmental numbers were adopted as they were suitable for the standard 
format. However, the number of such adoptions is limited as overlapping of 
departmental numbering systems immediately becomes a problem. 

Question 3: Are you going to develop nonsignificant numbers for antifriction 
bearings and force the Navy to change from one MIL-STD number (a significant 
number known by industry) to another MIL number of nonsignificant number not 
today known by industry, namely, your Federal stock number? 
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DSMA answer: Yes. The benefits of one uniform Federal stock numbering 
system outweigh the advantages that may otherwise accrue to one department 
retaining portions of its existing system. The bearing industry has indicated 
a willingness to accept the Federal numbering system. 

Question 4: Is it recognized that a Federal catalog for repair (replacement) 
parts in conformance to the prototype of the subsistence catalog can serve no 
useful purpose? For example, what use would a listing of all military “rocker- 
arms,” “cams,” “gears,” “pistons,” or similar items designed for specific use, 
be in military supply operations? Can we be assured, therefore, that the sub- 
sistence catalog is not the prototype of subsequent catalog sections? 

DSMA answer: The subsistence catalog is the general prototype for items of 
common supply, but not for items designed for specific use. 

Question 5: The Navy has studied the problem of conversion to Federal stock 
numbering in the subsistence area, and has developed a plan best suited to the 
Navy, for effecting conversion with the least possible disruption of supply 
processes. Yet even this plan clearly illustrates the magnitude of the conversion 
workload to be encountered. The additional burden imposed upon all phases 
of supply, together with the accompanying confusion, will result in a more costly 
supply system with its ability to serve the fleet seriously weakened for an 
extended period. Since the conversion of subsistence represents the most simple 
eategory of material involved, in terms of numbers of items and ease of identifi- 
cation, what may be anticipated in the most complicated technical areas, such as 
ordnance, aviation, ships parts, electronics, and automotive and construction? 

DSMA answer: See answer below. 

Question 6: Would not the provisions of the law be complied with completely 
through the use of the Federal stock number as “identifying” the same item 
within and between the services simply by the inclusion thereof in all “property 
records and reports” in addition to the numbers currently used for control pur- 
poses? In other words, while the law does require the use of the Federal stock 
numbers in these records and documents, does it also demand the exclusion or 
elimination therefrom of all other numbers used within a supply system for 
material or record control purpeses ? 

DSMA answer to questions 1, 5, and 6: The subjects covered in questions 1, 5, 
and 6 above have been exhaustively discussed and fully evaluated by responsible 
and qualified personnel through offices up to the highest chambers of our Govern- 
ment. The objective to be achieved is directed in Public Law 436, approved 
July 1, 1952. 

JANUARY 19, 1953. 
DST 
Memorandum for the Chief of Agency Staff, Armed Services Textile and Apparel 

Procurement Agency 
Subject: ASTAPA participation in the Department of Defense standardization, 

cataloging, and procurement inspection programs. 

References: (a) DOD Directive 5154.4, June 18, 1952. Subject: Armed Services 
Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. 

(b) DOD Directive 4115.25, June 24, 1952. Subject: Coordinated 

Procurement—Assignment of Clothing, Footwear, and Textiles. 

1. The purpose of this letter is to clarify and delineate ASTAPA’s operational 
participation in the subject programs as required by the ASTAPA charter, 
reference (a). 

2. For the purpose of this letter, the term “ASTAPA items” means those items 
and materials, procurement responsibility for which have been assigned to 
Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. 

3. The responsibilities and functions of ASTAPA in relation to the subject 
programs, include the following: 

(a) ASTAPA will maintain continuous review of ASTAPA items, materials, 
and practices relating to the production and procurement thereof, to determine 
wherein the objectives of the Department of Defense standardization, cataloging, 
and inspection programs, as outlined in the references listed in inclosure 1, may 
be attained most effectively. Particular emphasis will be directed to the elimi- 
nation of overlapping and duplicating item specifications; the reduction in num- 
ber of sizes, kinds, and types of generally similar items; the achievement of the 
greatest practicable degree of standardization of methods of packing, packaging, 
and preservation, and of inspection, testing, and acceptance procedures; and to 
the elimination of duplicate, overlapping, and multiple inspection assignments 
at any plant or plants. Based on this review and on the analysis of recommenda- 
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tions received from the military departments and from industry, ASTAPA will 
make appropriate recommendations directly to DSMA. 

(b) ASTAPA will critically review each procurement request to insure that 
approved specifications and standards are used, that the aims of the standard- 
ization program are being realized, and that only the necessary, minimum number 
of items get into the supply system. Pending the issuance of the single catalog 
covering ASTAPA items, the Chief of Agency Staff is authorized to approve 
the purchase of any ASTAPA items deemed necessary to carry out the mission 
of the military departments. Repeated deviations and exceptions taken to spe- 
cifications will be reported to DSMA; and recommendations as to necessary 
changes to the specifications will be made. 

(c) At such time as the single catalog covering ASTAPA items is issued, pur- 
chase of items not indicated therein as being authorized for procurement will 
be controlled in accordance with policy and procedures under development by 
DSMA. 

4. Direct contact by ASTAPA with other Department of Defense activities 
on standardization, cataloging and inspection matters will be maintained as re- 
quired. Specific projects to accomplish the purposes of the subject programs will 
be assigned directly to ASTAPA by DSMA. 

5. Initially ASTAPA’s participation in the cataloging program will be limited 
to orientation during the final preparation and publication of the single catalog 
by DSMA, and liaison with DSMA to identify the Federal commodity classifica- 
tion of questionable items. Further delineation of ASTAPA functions in the 
cataloging program will be the subject of discussions to be initiated by DSMA 
no later than February 1953. 

6. In the field of inspection, ASTAPA shall: 

(a) Coordinate inspection of all ASTAPA items to secure maximum opera- 
tional efficiency and economy and to eliminate duplication, overlapping, and 
multiple inspection assignments at any plant or plants. 

(>) Exercise firm control of ASTAPA item inspection, providing decisive 
resolution of problems as they arise. Problems which are not resolved by the 
military departments shall be promptly referred to ASTAPA for resolution. 
Matters involving ASTAPA items procurement inspection which are not 
promptly adjusted by ASTAPA, after consultation with the interested military 
department, shall be referred to the Director of Defense Supply Management 
Agency for decision. 

(c) Under the direction and guidance and subject to the approval of the 
Defense Supply Management Agency, study, devise, and place in operation 
standardization procedures, methods, and practices for the procurement inspec- 
tion of ASTAPA items. 

7. By agreement with the Chief of Agency Staff, ASTAPA, it is understood 
that the outline plan for standardization required by reference (b) will be 
submitted within 60 days after publication of the single catalog covering ASTAPA 
items. 

8. The inclusure lists references covering the law and Department of Defense 
policy instructions applicable to ASTAPA’s participation in the subject programs. 

9. DSMA will furnish ASTAPA with such additional guidance and instruc- 
tions as may be deemed necessary. 

J. W. Fow rer, 
Director, Defense Supply Management Agency. 


SUBSISTENCE CATALOG 


Mr. Forp. This single catalog that has been developed on subsistence 
items, when was that completed and has it been revised ? 

Admiral Fowtrr. It has been revised. The first issue was printed 
in November and the second one late in January. 

However, I would like to point out that all of these catalogs are 
going to be subject to review periodically. 

If the catalog is to be at all valuable, it must be maintained; in other 
words, using the famous example of Sears, Roebuck, they republish 
and reedit their catalog every 6 months and we must do the same 
periodically with this catalog if it is to be useful. 
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Mr. Forp. When you prepare and complete a catalog, is it a bound 
volume or is it a looseleaf volume ? 

Admiral Fow.er. At the present time, it is bound in pamphlet form, 
so that it can be assembled together in a bound volume. 

The way we visualize the situation is that with some 79 volumes of 
catalog, there will be very few of those that will be of interest to every 
department. For example, the ammunition category will be of in- 
E rest to relatively few. On the other hand, the clothing volume will 

be of interest to a large number and they will be able to obtain the 
particular volumes they want and assemble them in a bound volume. 


ELIMINATION OF ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. According to the report submitted to the House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Armed Services, the subsistence catalog eliminated 
358 items; is that correct ? 

Admiral Fow rr. I think that is only a part of the report, Mr. 
Ford. I think we eliminated 300-and-some in the phase of cataloging 
and then we eliminated another several hundred in the standardization 
phase, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you make eliminations by two methods. 

Admiral Fowuer. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. One is cataloging and the second is standardization. 

Admiral Fowter. That is right That is the refinement phase of 
the catalog and then its consideration by the standards section. 

Mr. Forp. I have information from this report which indicates that 
in the one phase, at any rate, you cut it down 338 food items, but I also 
understand that in the revision about 300 items were added to the 
setup; is that correct? 

Admiral Fow.er. That is not correct; no, sir. There were a few 
added, and I will have to go into the secrets of my trade here, as it were. 

When we compiled this particular volume of the catalog, my friends 
in the services estimated that it would take something of the nature 
of 5 or 6 months to get itin shape. We said, “We are sorry, gentlemen, 
but we are determined to limit targets for this kind of work to not more 
than 30 days,” and actually the standardization people came up in a 
little over 2 weeks with the elimination of these items. Recognizing 
the pressures we put them under and recognizing that this was the first 
volume of the catalog and very definitely susceptible to correction, I 
felt that they did a pretty g good job. And when they came to me and 

said, “We will only print 650 of that first ¢ atalog,” I agreed, because 
I was fearful that we might have to make some ¢ shi anges, ‘and I wanted 
to indoctrinate the services with a familiarity with the catalog so that 
we could get their comments. 

I was perfectly willing to recognize that there were modifications 
to be made. I believe there were 97 additional items that had been 
overlooked that we put in and there were 19 which were taken out on 
the second revision. The actual figures published in the sec: nd re- 
vision totaled 1,193 out of the two-thousand-odd items which had 
originally been cataloged. 

I have got the figures right here, if you would like to have them. 
gave them i in my testimony this morning. 

Incidentally, this is the reprinting as modified and is the way the 
catalog is published. This is the subsistence catalog. 





Mr. Forp. That is the revised subsistence catalog? 

Admiral Fow.er. Yes, this is the revised subsistence catalog. This 
last volume I show you has 1,193 items in it, compared to 2,035 before 
the catalog data were examined the first time. 

Mr. Foro. In other words, a net gain of 842. 

Admiral Fowter. Yes, a gain or a loss, as the case may be. 

Mr. Forpv. How long do you think that subsistence catalog will be 
up to date and effective ¢ 

Admiral Fowuer. I believe, sir, that that is a pretty permanent 
pamphlet, because subsistence has been pretty well developed over 
the course of years. I can visualize no great changes as far as that 
particular catalog is concerned. 


NUMBER OF COPIES PRINTED 


Mr. Forp. How many copies have been printed of that catalog? 

Admiral Fow.er. I cannot tell you what the last printing was. 
We leave that to the departments. We issue the catalog and we say, 
“Gentlemen, how many do you want in order to put it into effect ¢” 

In this case we have placed a deadline of July 1 of this year. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, by July 1 of 1953 every branch of the 
service must use this subsistence catalog ? 

Admiral Fowxer. That is our target. 

Mr. Forp. Why cannot they as of now say that they will comply 
rather than saying that that is your target ¢ 

Admiral Fow.er. As a matter of fact, to all intents and purposes 
they have said that. 

Mr. Forp. I should think that would be a very easy thing to comply 
with on the problem of subsistence. I can see where there might be 
problems on the other catalogs. 

Admiral Fow.er. There are still very definite problems within 
the supply and procurement organizations that have to be considered 
and, as I stated this morning, I feel very strongly that we must be 
realistic in setting our dates. We must not be insistent to the point 
where it is going to handicap the military services to do their job. 
I do not think any of us want that. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how many copies of your sub- 
sistence catalog have been ordered by the various branches? 

Admiral Fowtrer. I am sorry, I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Forp. I have been told that the Navy has distributed about 
14,000, the Army about 50 copies and the Air Force none. Do you 
have any idea whether or not that is true; and if it is true, why the 
Air Force has taken no action and the Army has ordered only 50? 

Admiral Fow irr. Not being able to substantiate those figures, I 

‘an only tell you that to the best of my knowledge—and I am in 
intieal te touch with the overall situation—all three Services are go- 
ing ahead on an equal basis to adopt this catalog. 

Mr. Forp. Will you check those figures and if they are incorrect, 
will you supply the record with the accurate facts? 

Admiral Fowxer. I will be very glad to. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





THE FIGURES ON QUANTITIES OF THE SUBSISTENCE CATALOG 
The quantity of subsistence catalogs ordered to date is summarized as follows: 


j 
| 


Superin- 
| ; ind ie ‘wena | tendent of a 
| DSMA Army Navy Air Force Doeuments Total 
(for sale) 


Original edition... ..........- 500 75 50 
Revised edition............... 250 | 185 14, 500 


) Army will have a requirement for approximately 4,500 additional copies 
2 Air Force will have a requirement for approximately 6,000 additional copies. 


Mr. Forp. And if the facts, as alleged, are incorrect, will you see 
that the Army gets more than 50 copies and that the Air Force gets 
their fair share ‘ 

Admiral Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. May I ask a question there, Mr. Ford ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


ASSURANCE OF COMPLIANCE WITH CATALOG 


Mr. Hruska. You indicated that to all intents and purposes the 
services have assured you that as of the Ist of July they will get into 
the swing and comply with this new catalog ? 

Admiral Fowirr. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. In what form have those assurances come ¢ 

Admiral Fowxer. Those are all matters of record. 

Mr. Hruska. By correspondence ¢ 

Admiral Fowter. That is right. Once again, 1 do not want to have 
any misunderstanding. AJ] details have not been ironed out. That is 
under very close scrutiny at the moment as to exactly what does have 
to be done. But, to the best of my knowledge, we have had assurance 
from the three Departments that they would comply with that date. 


USE OF IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS 


Mr. Forp. I also have been told that the Navy Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts has issued some instructions on the use of the new cata- 
log. These instructions, again I am told, require the retention and use 
of existing Navy catalog numbers, contrary to the law. The instruc- 
tions claim that this is necessary because the numbers now in your new 

catalog are nonsignificant. The Army, I understand, has also issued 
similar instructions. Are you familiar with that situation! 

Admiral Fowier. I am, sir. Let me handle that from 2 or : 
pects. In the first place, as regards the nonsignificant number ; it was 
determined a number of years ago when this program was first set up, 
after very careful and exhaustive study on the part of many people, 
that we should adopt a nonsignificant number. I believe personally 
that that was done for good and sufficient reasons. We have had sig- 
nificant numbers in various supply systems and they have not been 
flexible. They are subject to lack of ability of putting new items in 
this same category and other objections. 
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DEFINITION OF “SIGNIFICANT NUMBERS 


Mr. Mitter. May I interrupt, Mr. Ford? In order for me to be able 
to follow this, may I ask just what is meant by “significant numbers” ? 
[ hope you will excuse me for interrupting, but it would be meanings 
less for me to listen to this unless I knew what the admiral meant by 
“significant numbers.” 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Admiral Fowrer. A significant number is an item identification 
number in which the characters or digits are arranged in such a posi- 
tion as to give in code form such information as name of manufac- 
turer, item use, physical characteristics, alphabetic or numerical ar- 
rangement by description, and so forth. For example, we would 
assign a group of significant numbers to take care of the family of 
bolts and screws, allowing for future expansion. But, it may subse- 
quently develop that the expansion was not adequate for the proper 
insertion of additional bolts and screws without coming to half, 
quarter, or decimal numbers. So, rightfully or w rongfully, it was 
determined a number of years ago in setting up this program that 
we would not use significant numbers. 

Mr. Murr. In other words, for example, an 89 series might be for 
a class of bolts and a 110 series, somewhere else, might be another class 
of bolts? 

Admiral Fow er. In other words, we may have that ashtray as 
7916385. The next thing we catalog may be this piece of paper and 
that may be 7916386. It does not ‘make any difference. It is non- 
significant. 

Mr. Miter. I understand exactly; thank you. 

Admiral Fowrer. Let me add this: We preface that nonsignificant 
number by a four-digit classification number which does classify the 
article. For ex: :mple, in the food category, every food nonsignificant 
item number is prefaced by an 89 , which means food, and then the 
figure 10—say 8910, may be dairy ‘foods and eggs. And then comes 
the nonsignificant stem number which tells you “the absolue identity 
of the specific item. 

Mr. Mituer. So you have both under that system. 

Admiral Fowrer. Yes. The classification is expressed in significant 
form and the item number in nonsignificant form. We have spent 
millions of dollars on this program ‘to date in compiling this data, 
and I do not think it is conceivable that we should abandon the decision 
that was made 2 or 3 years ago as regards the significant versus the 
nonsignificant number systems. 

Is that clear? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. Referring to that subsistence catalog, how many 
pages does it consist of? 

Admiral Fowrrr. This has 41. 

Mr. Forn. As of July 1, is that catalog to be the only catalog for 
subsistence items for the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Admiral Fow.er. The only catalog; yes, sir. But not the only 
supply paper. In other words, that catalog i is not a stocklist; it is not 
an inventory list. Those are administrative matters that the depart- 
ments concerned have. They must have stocklists, they must have the 
inventory lists, and various and sundry other papers. But the fund- 
amental data is taken from this Federal catalog. 
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In other words, if you take a piece of machinery, we will say a bull- 
dozer, that requires certain spare parts and, in the past, there has 
been a catalog of those spare parts. This document here cannot take 
the place of that in the supply operations of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. But if some supply officer in the Navy wants to order, 
we will say, beans, does he make out the order based on the identifica- 
tion number in that catalog ? 

Admiral Fowuer. That is right. And the same way for spare parts. 
You may have a spare-parts list, but the designation of those spare 
parts will be from this catalog. 

Mr. Forp. Are not the inventories set up and based on those 
identifications ? 

Admiral Fowter. Based upon the identifications; yes, sir. But not 
as regards the amounts. For example, this catalog just shows a can of 
beans with a certain identifying number. It does not say how many 

cans of beans. On your inventory list you may have 5,000 of this par- 
ticular item, but this catalog would not tell you that. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly, but there should be and apparently there is a 
single catalog system with all the items listed for subsistence which 
you now have? 

Admiral Fow.er. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. We should not have in inventory any items which are 
not in here? 

Admiral Fowter. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And we should not order anything outside of what is 
itemized there ? 

Admiral Fowrrr. That is right. Let me clarify that. I do not 
want to be misleading in any respect. There may well be items 
actually in the system whose numbers are not in this subsistence 
catalog because the stocks were currently on hand but it has been 
determined that they were not authorized for future procurement. In 
other words, they will never be procured in the future, but until 
present stocks are consumed they will remain on the departmental 
inventory list. 

In the case of subsistence, I pointed out that the turnover is so 
rapid that we assume that those nonstandard items will disappear 
automatically and we have not put them in the catalog. 

In the case of more complicated equipment, or more permanent 
equipment, we are going to catalog not only the items that are au- 
thorized for future repetitive procurement, but we are also going to 

catalog those items on hand which are not to be reprocured. The 
status of such items will be specially indicated by appropriate symbol. 

It will have a lot of obvious advantages. If, for example, the Army 
looks at this catalog and they see that the Nav y has a certain item, 
which is not authorized for future procurement, but it may be some- 
thing that they want at the moment, they can call the Navy and 
designate the item by its number and say, “Can we get that from you?” 
And that will accelerate its disposal. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any non-repetitive subsistence items ? 

Admiral Fow er. Not in the aii catalog. 


Mr. Forp. In other words, every subsistence item is a repetitive 
item ¢ 
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Admiral Fowter. That is correct. We felt that the turnover was so 
rapid that it should be disposed of without putting it in the catalog. 
I might say, gentlemen, that it is my thought that the simpler this 
catalog is the more completely it will fulfill all the needs of supply. 
But certainly we do not want to fill the catalog with a lot of extraneous 
data which it is going to cost millions of dollars to compile and which 
will make the catalog that much bulkier and less usable. To that ex- 
tent I am resisting putting in the catalog anything that I am not 
advised is necessary to carry on the supply operations. 


COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS CATALOGS 


Mr. Forp. Comparing the size of the catalog which you have, the 
single subsistence catalog, with similar catalogs which were used by 
the three services previously, how much larger or how much smaller 
were they ? 

Admiral Fowxier. The difficulty there, Mr. Ford, is this: that a 
lot of the documents that were called catalogs in the past are, in effect, 
not catalogs at all. They are catalogs of inventory, catalogs of stock; 
they are catalogs of spare parts; they are catalogs of allowance lists 
that we have to have on board ship, and so forth. The name has been, 
you might say, misused and to that extent it would be impossible for 
me to make any intelligent comparison. 


PACKAGING INSTRUCTIONS BY THE SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. I am told that the Navy has issued instructions saying 
that that branch of the service will publish packaging data, weights, 
and so forth, in a Navy publication. That is contrary to Public Law 
436. Are you aware of that situation ? 

Admiral Fowrer. I am not aware of that particular situation, but 
I would say that that is not contrary to Public Law 486, because 
anything that the Navy publishes in the way of packaging informa- 
tion, or the Army or the Air Force, is standardized within our 
agency. Now then, once again, there is an example of what the 
Navy may need in the way of administrative papers to do their 
work. And certainly, as long as they take the data that has been 
standardized, that has been coordinated with the three services, we 
should not prevent their publishing the documents based upon that 
data that they need to do business with. 

Mr. Forp. All packaging instructions which any branch of the 
service issues from the effective date of Public Law 436 must be 
cleared with your office? 

Admiral Fowxer. That is correct; and is being done, I can assure 
you, because the representatives of the Army and the Navy and the 
Air Force accompany us each time we meet with our industry pack- 
aging committee. 

The school, where we are training our people’ in packaging, is on 
a unified standard manual which has been agreed to by all the services. 
i do not mean to say that we still have not a long ways to go, that we 
have caught up with all the odds and ends; obviously not, because 
the departments in fulfilling their obligations are developing equip- 
ment every day that we are in no position to standardize simulta- 
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neously with all of our other responsibilities, and they must continue 
to do business. But they are bringing to us information that they 
have, with regard to any peculiar equipment that they may have, 
in order that we can coordinate that with the other departments 
and arrive at a unified specification in the very near future. 

Mr. Forp. But it is clear, then, that no packaging instructions are 
issued by any branch of the service without first being cleared with 
your organization ? 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct, substantially. I would not go 
so far as to say that in the course of daily business, as I pointed out 
a few minutes ago, there is not an exception, and a justifiable excep- 
tion, to that. But let me give you an example. The Navy put on a 
packaging conference on the west coast. That was 3 or 4 months 
ago. They did not go off on their own. My people were working 
with them. They had representatives from the Air Force and the 
Army as well. In other words, it was put on under Navy auspices, 
but all of the three services and the DSMA standards office were in 
on the particular discussion and the results of that conference came 
to my office and was implemented across the board. 


LIMITATION ON PuRCHASEs TO ITEMS IN CATALOG 


Mr. Forp. Is it clear also that each branch of the service, on the 
subsistence items, in the field, cannot purchase anything outside of 
that catalog ? 

Admiral Fowrrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. They have to limit their purchases to items identified in 
that subsistence catalog ? 

Admiral Fowter. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And that will be a 100-percent operation, you hope, no 
later than July 1, 1953. 

Admiral Fowtrr. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And that is clearly understood all down the line in each 
branch of the service ? 

Admiral Fowter. Very definitely. 


Revision or CaTaLoG 


Mr. Forp. When do you think you might have to revise that cata- 
log ? 

Admiral Fow.rer. What we are going to do is this. We are going 
to place the responsibility for the maintenance of this catalog in one 
of the agencies of the military departments and when it becomes nec- 
essary, all changes, all additional items that may come into the sys- 
tem on a perfectly understood and justifiable basis are funneled into 
this particular agency, and also there will be funneled to them the 
obsolescent items, the items nobody wants any longer, and they will 
keep a record of that, possibly as a loose-leaf addenda, as we do with 
an encyclopedia, until such time as it is considered desirable to re- 
publish the catalog. 

That, generally speaking, is the way we visualize the work of.the 
maintenance phase. But I must say, to be perfectly honest, that 
that particular feature is one that we have not crystallized completely 
as of the moment. 
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Mr. Forp. Have regulations from your office been promulgated 
based on Public Law 436 and disseminated to the field ? 

Admiral Fowrrer. Many of them. We consider that Public Law 
436 is a pretty definite and clear-cut delineation of our responsibilities. 
We have, or the Secretary of Defense has, implemented that by terms 
of reference, which give us definitely the authority within the De- 
partment of Defense to carry out the law. 

We have, from time to time, in certain areas, where there might 
be some ambiguity, issued instructions, which are our interpretation 
for that situation. But those particular instructions have been very 
limited. However, we have felt that from time to time operating 
directives were necessary, and every day we are issuing such instruc- 
tions based upon Public Law 436 with regard to certain facets of the 
work. 

Mr. Forp. Based on the fact that new items are appearing in the 
economy every day, new items which the Department of Defense or 
one of its component parts must purchase, do you think that you are 
making headway in the cataloging program ? 

Admiral Fowter. Definitely. 

Mr. Forp. You are getting ahead in the ball game, so to speak? 

Admiral Fowter. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And the best evidence of the fact that you think you 
are making headway is the fact that you expect to have this job done 
by July 1, 1954? 

Admiral Fowier. Let me clarify this, Mr. Ford. My feeling is that 
this job will never be done. 

Mr. Forp. I mean, you will have been brought up to date by July 
1, 1954. 

Admiral Fow1rrr. That is right. There is always going to be 
room for improvement. But I very definitely feel that the common- 
use items will be éataloged by July 1, 1954. 

Mr. Ostertaa. In other words, it is a continuing proposition; is 
that what you mean? 

Admiral Fowter. It is bound to be. As I pointed out, there will 
be the maintenance of the catalogs which will have to go on con- 
tinually. And unquestionably we are not going to weed out all of 
the items we can spare in the first go-round. As a matter of fact, 
in the bearing category, we are definitely going to publish that catalog 
well in advance of taking out all of the items that might be taken 
out by a careful engineering study of a year or 18 months. 


STANDARD LAST FOR FOOTWEAR 


Mr. Forp. In your report to the Armed Services Committee, there 
is an indication of a standard last for footwear being tested. Is it 
necessary to have a large-scale joint Service test on this problem ? 

Admiral Fowter. I think the time has come, sir, to terminate that 
test and we are so doing. (Fitting tests have been completed.) 

Mr. Forp. It is being done under your direction ? 

Admiral Fowrzr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Forp. Would you care to amplify that, as to what made you 
come to that conclusion ? 

Admiral Fowtrer. I feel that we have done a lot of testing; and 
should not unduly prolong the test periods, and that we should begin 
to reap the benefits of it in the near future. I also believe that we have 
in industry in this country some very valuable advisers and I feel on 
a question of this kind, when we have thoroughly coordinated the 
military requirements, we should then depend on the advice of industry 
as to what the ultimate article should be. And that is the way we are 
proceeding in many fields. 

Mr. Forp. And that is what you did in this case? 

Admiral Fowrer. I am not prepared to say that because this is one 
of the 100,000 things that we have under advisement and, frankly, I 
do not know all of the details. But I do know that that particular 
situation is being brought to a consummation in the not too distant 
future. 

(Nore.—The industry has already been collaborating and will con- 
tinue to do so until the project has been completed.) 


CoorDINATION Wirn GENERAL ServICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Forp. What steps have been taken to implement your relation- 
ships with GSA in their part of this overall program 

Admiral Fowter. I am in very close touch with Mr. Russel Forbes, 
formerly Deputy Administrator and now Acting Administrator of the 
General Services Administration. His standards people and his speci- 
fications people work right next door to mine and there is a constant 
exchange of ideas and, acting under the areas of agreement, we unify 
all of our actions. 

Mr. Forp. Are they making any effort to make use of your single 
subsistence catalog ? 

Admiral Fowter. Very definitely. Asa matter of fact, in the cata- 
log situation we are taking the items that they have and we are issuing 
them as a supplement to “this catalog. Just as soon as they are ina 
position to go through a refinement on the items—you will have to 
forgive me when I quote figures that they recognize may not be exact 
figures. Generally speaking, they have something in the nature of 
1,800 items in their civilian food catalog, of w hich 300 are used by 
both military and civilians. About 1,500 are solely civilian items. 
The military require about 1,200 items, of which about 900 are solely 
military. 

Obviously, I do not want to print the GSA items as part of our 
permanent catalog until they have been refined. GSA does not have 
the personnel to do it at the present time. You will notice that we 
‘all this the Federal Supply Catalog, because that is the intent of 
Congress that ultimately we will have a Federal catalog. We call 
our portion the Department of Defense Section. 

As I say, just as soon as funds and personnel permit we will take 
the items that GSA have and we will examine them. Then we will 
dovetail them in here with ours and have one catalog. 
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COST OF SINGLE CATALOG 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much it costs to produce that 
catalog you have there? 

Admiral Fowter. I am sorry, sir; I cannot give you a figure, but I 
will be glad to get it for the record. 

Mr. Forp. I do not mean merely the printing, I mean the overall 
cost of putting it together and the printing. 

Admirai Fowter. For putting it together and printing; we can 
give you that cost definitely. But as far as the research and the 
studies that have gone into the preparation of this catalog, that is 
something I would not be able to give you, because that has extended 
over a number of years. And in spite of the unfortunate opinion that 
has prevailed in certain quarters, practically all of the data that has 
been compiled through research will be used in this catalog. 

I would like to add here that, I think it is very important for every- 
body to recognize that in spite of the fact that this particular volume 
was not printed until last November, much of the economy to be 
achieved by this catalog has already been effected in the military 
system, because in the course of the research, the departments elim1- 
nated many items of their own volition within their own supply 
systems. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Cost of compiling and printing the subsistence catalog 











Compila- | Printing . 
tion (QM)! | (AG) | Total 
Original edition ; {ges SOU aay tas $2, 834. 00 $2, 600. 00 | $5, 434. 00 
Revised edition... —_—e E 7 . 845. 00 3, 708. 75 4, 553. 75 





a a a 3, 679. 00 1 6, 308. 75 9, 987. 75 











1 These estimates do not include the pay and allowances of the various military officers who participated 
in the compilatiou of the subsistence catalog. Similarly, these estimates do not include travel costs. 




















ECONOMY 





ACHIEVED BY USE OF CATALOG 





Mr. Scrivner. Following up that one question of Mr. Ford, you 
made a response with reference to the economy achieved in the use 
of this dian, Where is the Defense Department really going to get 
economy through the use of that subsistence catalog? 

Admiral Fowter. To start in with, you have reduced the numbers 
of the items. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that save us money ? 

Admiral Fowxer. It saves us money in storehouse space. It saves 
us money in not handling those eliminated items, in personnel, in 
paperwork, 

Mr. Scrivner. You are still going to have just as great a volume 
of subsistence items; is that so? 

Admiral Fowxer. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not in number, but in amount. In other words, it 
takes so much to keep a man going. 
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Admiral Fow.rr. I think, sir, when we realize that we know what 
the other fellow has in his storehouse among the 7 services of the 
Army, among the 7 bureaus of the Navy, there will be great savings 
through cross servicing—of course, in the case of subsistence that is 
probably not as true as it will be in other categories—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Your major economy would be in being able to use 
up the duplicated supplies? 

Admiral Fowter. That is partially correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. After those are used up, where does your economy 
come in? 

Admiral Fowter. Subsistence is only one of the smallest and 
simplest categories. But when we get into a category where we have 
100,000 items and where we expect to reduce those to the order of 
10,000 or 15,000, in my opinion, there are going to be big savings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not misunderstand me. This committee has been 
sold on the value of cataloging. But we have been very disappointed 
up to now in the results obtained for the money that we have spent. 
We have found, to our disappointment, that too many times the results 
do not live up to the forecast, and we live under the apprehension 
that too often, when we have done some of these things, all we have 
done is to add another layer to the already topheavy administration 
of the Defense Department. 

What assurance do we have that your agency is not just another 
layer ? 

Admiral Fow rr. The only assurance I can give you is that we 
have published the first volume of the catalog and actually are putting 
it into effect after these many years; and second, that we have laid 
out a hard-and-fast schedule for the completion of this within the 
next 18 months. 


PERSONNEL 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. I know, but there was not a very satisfactory re- 
sponse which you made to one of Mr. Wigglesworth’s questions about 
the personnel picture. You said you have now about 275, but you 
could not tell us how many personnel would be removed from the 
procurement services in the Munitions Board. 

Admiral Fowrrer, The Munitions Board is composed of many 
agencies over which I have no supervision whatsoever. I have no 
knowledge with regard to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. On this side of the table we are looking for two 
things—results and economy. 

Admiral Fowter. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If by setting up this group of yours we do not reduce 
the number of employees in the Munitions Board, then we have dupli- 
cation and overlapping, which we cannot longer tolerate. That is why 
Mr. Wigglesworth asked the question. But, as you say, that is some- 
body else’s jurisdiction, so we will have to look to them. Those 275, 
as I understood it, were civilians. How many military do you have? 

Admiral Fow.rr. I have 8*military; that 275 is all-inclusive, 
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BACKGROUND OF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Scrivner. This may seem personal, but it is the only way I 
know to get the answer. What is your background, experience, and 
what are your qualifications that brought about your appointment as 
head of this agency; in other words, to do the job that you have 
got to do? 

Admiral Fowter. If you will bear with me, I graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1917. Two years later I was selected for the Con- 
struction Corps and went to Massachusetts Tech for 3 years and got 
my masters degree in naval architecture and marine engineering. 

The subsequent : 30 years I spent in the design and construction of 
ships and in industrial man: igement of our navy 7 

During the 4 years of the war I organized the Navy’s industrial 
manager’s office in San Francisco, consisting of about 400 technical 
officers and 1,200 civilian engineers to handle the current overhaul 
and construction averaging 200 naval vessels in 25 shipyards. 

Subsequently, for 2 years, I commanded the San Francisco Naval 
Shipyard. 

The next 2 years I spent as the Director of the Industrial Survey 
Division for Secretary Forrestal, in which T analyzed, with my staff, 
the 60 Navy industrial establishments, making recommendations for 
changes in policies, procedures, and so forth. 

I then retired at my own request, I thought permanently, in 1948, 
to establish my own office in San Francisco. I was asked to come back 
2% year ago to undertake this job of the Federal Catalog. 

May I assure you that it is no career as far as I am concerned. I 
would be delighted to leave tomorrow for California. But the job 


isa challenge. Somebody has to do it. 





SELECTION OF PERSON NEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us assume that you are able to do it. How do 
you select these people who are with you? Let us start with your 
military people. How do you pick them to be sure that they have 
the quali fications for the job, not merely in number of years of mili- 
tury experience, but the particular qualifications that would be called 
for by this kind of a job? 

Admiral Fow er. Shall we take my Director of Cataloging? I 
spent 5 months finding the man I wanted. He is one of the top Army 
engineers. He had charge of the Mississippi district, in St. Louis. 
He had had the cat: aloging agency of the Army Engineers under his 
immediate jurisdiction for some time, and after looking for 5 months 
over a large number of personnel I was convinced that he was the 
man, that had the qualifications and I obtained his assignment over 
the objection of a number of people in the Army, because he was such 
a valuable man. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. Who is he? 

Admiral Fowrrr. Colonel Heiman USA; and in my opinion he is 
doing an excellent job. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you not run across men in the Navy who have 
been working on cataloging for the last umpteen years ? 
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Admiral Fowxer. We have in the Cataloging Agency a number of 
ex-Navy officers who have been working on this catalog. They are 
now Reserve officers and are in a civilian ‘capacity there. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope the job progresses a little more rapidly than 
that one did, although they should have a lot of experience, because 
we have appropriated a great sum of money to get cataloging that 
we hope some day will help us. 

Admiral Fowter. That is right. 


DUPLICATION IN INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. In the matter of inspections, we have run into situa- 
tions, and I suppose you have, too. I hope that you have a solution 
for them. This committee and other committees of Congress have 
felt that the inspection game was being overplayed, that there was 
duplication, that there were a great number of jobs of inspectors that 
perhaps could be eliminated. “Phen when we started wor king on the 
matter of the number of inspectors, the classification of inspectors 
was changed and they became materiel analysts, or something like 
that. But we still had just as many inspectors. 

I am sure, if you have gone through some of the plants that you 
have enumerated, you must have seen some place, somewhere a great 
many of these inspection jobs that did not seem to add much to the 
defense effort, despite the cost. 

Admiral Fowxirer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What can you do to stop that ¢ 

Admiral Fow.er. We are working with the military departments 
to eliminate that and, I believe, successfully. 

Mr. Scrivner. By recommendations to them, pointing out what 
you have seen ? 

Admiral Fowrer. That is right, and asking them to come in and 
inform us as to the corrections that they have made. 

Mr. Scrivner. When this record comes back to you, I wish you 
would insert a few examples of that which you have found and what 
steps you have taken to correct it. 

Admiral Fowter. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Examples of duplicated inspection actions and corrections taken are as 
follows: 

In the Pittsburgh area, a situation existed which involved multiple inspection 
assignment in 85 percent of 65 plants sampled. Corrective action was initiated in 
the above situation as well as in similar situations throughout the United States. 

Specific instances where such action was taken are as follows: 

1. D. W. Onan and Sons, Minneapolis, Minn. Electric power units: Air Force, 
Navy, Signal Corps, Quartermaster, Ordnance, and Pngineers. 

2. P. R. Mallory Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Electronics: Signal Corps and Navy. 

3. Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Electronics: Air Foree, Signal Corps and Navy 
(1 plant has been assigned to the Air Force and 2 plants have been assigned 
to the Signal Corps. Navy has been eliminated). 

4. Brunson Instrument Co., Kansas City, Mo. Surveying instruments: Engi- 
neers, Navy, and Air Force. 

5. General Motors Co., Detroit, Mich. Diesel engines: Navy and Army Ord- 
nance. 

6. Packard Motor Co., Utica, Mich. Jet and diesel engines: Navy and Air 
Force. 

7. Sunroe Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. Refrigerators and water coolers: Quarter- 
master and Navy. 
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8. Hanley Brown Heater Co., Jackson, Mich. Bomb racks: Air Force and 
Navy. 


%. Continental Motor Corp., Muskegon, Mich. Aircraft engines: Air Force 
and Ordnance. 


10. R. ©. Mahon Co., Detroit, Mich. Tank turrets and gun bases: Army 
Ordnance and Navy. 


11. Michigan Tool Co., Cone Drive Gear Division, Traverse City, Mich. Gear 
units: Army Ordnance and Navy. 

Note.—The italicized services have been assigned inspection responsibility in 
these plants. 

Mr. Scrivner. In this matter of inspections, men who are in the 
service and have watched this tell me that too many times this is 
what happens. Let us take item X. It is manufactured by a very 
good processor. It has been inspected by the military inspectors in 
that very plant. It has been carefully packed, crated, and so forth, 
and it goes from this processor or manufacturer perhs aps to a depot. 
Now, instead of mere ‘ly reshipping in the original container, which we 
must assume was perfectly all right, unless somebody had slipped 
up on the specifications, many of these items are unpacked, looked at, 
repacked, and the result is not only a loss of time, but a great waste 
of money. 

What have you run into in that activity? 

Admiral Fowirr. The Vice Chairman for Supply Management in 
the Munitions Board is taking action to correct that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Much of that must be unnecessary, because if all 
that they are going to do is to open it up and look at it and repack 
it and then ship it out again, we have wasted a terrific amount of 
time and labor. 

Admiral Fowrrr. That would be the case, sir. But I wanted to 
make sure that you understood that that is something that, I am sorry 
to say, is outside of my responsibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but that comes under the general subject of 
inspections and the practice of inspecting and if you did find some 
waste there, perhaps we could justify some of these expenditures. 

Admiral Fowtrr. All of those instances that come to our attention 
we take up immediately with the vice chairman. 


PACKAGING 


Mr. Scrivner. In the matter of packaging, in a great number of 
instances, perhaps it is the ultra-ultra degree of precaution against 
anything whatsoever happening, so that there have been instances 
where packing would cost anywhere from 5 to 15 times the original cost 
of the article. 

Admiral Fowter. Correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Isthat necessary ¢ 

Admiral Fowtrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are we going to do about it ? 

Admiral Fowter. We are correcting it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think I can find you one instance that was so far out 
of line that it should serve as an example, because the same items were 
being made for commercial use and were being shipped not only here 
in this country but abroad in the regular, standard commercial 
package. 
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Admiral Fowrer. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The record of breakage was practically nil and yet 
somebody, somewhere, got the idea that the specifications for packing 
that item as far as the military were concerned had to be of such a 
kind that it would run the cost up between 7 and 15 times as much as 
the cost of the item. 

Admiral Fowter. In many cases that has been true. 

Mr. Scrivner. While it is necessary that these items reach the 
troops in good condition, there is such a thing as too much precaution 
and too much protection. 

Admiral Fowrrr. May I say that my industry advisory commit- 
tee, which I spoke of in my testimony, and which is composed of 
representatives, top representatives in industry in the packaging field, 
estimate that we can save in the neighborhood of one-third of the 
money that we are spending for packaging our military supplies. 

Mr. Scrrvner. That has been what I have been told, substantially. 

Admiral Fowrrr. And we are very definitely working along those 
lines to draw our specifications around industry pac kaging. We must 
recognize, however, that we could go to the other extreme. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Admiral Fowirr. But that we must safeguard the material that has 
been shipped overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is just not commonsense to spend 75 cents to save 
a nickel item. 

Admiral Fowrrr. Very definitely not. Nor does it make sense for 
us to buy automotive spare parts in Detroit, as 12 agencies of the 
military have been doing, with 12 different methods of packaging. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you. 

Admiral Fowuer. Those are things that we have corrected. But 
I hope you recognize that in the tremendous magnitude of this opera- 
tion, they cannot all be corrected overnight. 


COST OF PACKAGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course not. Now, could you give us any esti- 
mate offhand of what this packaging program has been costing 

Admiral Fowuer. Once again I hate to quote figures, but the best 
figure I have is that the military department spent '$3 billion in pack- 
aging and preserving in the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. $3 billion? 

Admiral Fowrer. That figure is open to challenge by a number of 
people in the military departments and frankly I “would not be able 
to defend that in detail. But please note that I said that not only 
packaging but preserving. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Admiral Fowier. There must be considered the amount of money 
that is expended through personnel payrolls, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we could save 10 percent of that, you could justify 
your expenditures here. 

Admiral Fowrrr. The Air Force estimates that they spend 8 per- 
cent of every dollar for packaging and preserving. 
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ELIMINATION OF CENTRAL CATALOGING OFFICES 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 5 of your statement you have a sentence 
which I am not quite clear on. 

This policy of assigning responsibility for preparing catalog data to a technical 
service, bureau, or command has eliminated the need for central departmental 
cataloging offices, and these offices are being deactivated. 

What offices do you mean? 

Admiral Fowrer. The Navy had a departmental cataloging office, as 
did the Anny and the Air Force. Of course, the Air Force Save only 
the 1 | activity, not the 7 technic al services or the 7 bureaus, and they 
did not require this particular agency. However, the situation was 
that we did assign various catalogin jobs to the many agencies of the 
Navy and Army and then where there were differences of opinion 
with regard to names or numbers or identities, the questions were 
referred to the departmental cataloging offices, expecting them to 
settle these points of differences. 

But actually, from experience, these offices were an extra cog in the 
wheel because the departmental coordinating offices found themselves 
more or less powerless to get the action they needed, and they simply 
shoved the work back to the various field agencies and said, “Gentle- 
men, this is not satisfactory ; get together and arrive at a name.” The 
procedure did not bring satist: actory results. 

Mr. Scrivner. You want to be sure your agency is not an extra cog 
in the wheel without authority ? 

Admiral Fowier. We now assign the work to one agency, to coordi- 
nate it with the others interested, for a particular item. Let us say 
heavy equipment. We will assign it either to the Army engineers, 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks. Anyone else who has a primary 
interest in that field with regard to nomenclature, or identification, 
can get into the act by commenting to the agency, assigned respon- 
sibility. If there is a difference of opinion in the field it comes to us 
and we make the decision. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will the elimination of the central cataloging offices 
be effecting in bringing about any decrease in manpower? 7 

Admiral Fowier. We think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has not been proven yet. 

Admiral Fowrer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope that you can point out specifically where 
that has happened. 

Admiral Fow ter. I want to make it clear that those matters are 
the administrative responsibility of the services, you understand. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may be that we are some of the people that you 
are looking for because even though some people do not think that 
this committee has very much voice, we have a little subtle way of 
making our voice heard, so if you run into some of these situations 
where you are quite positive there can be some savings made and the 
program is not now put into effect, I feel quite sure if you will come 
to this committee and tell us where those situations exist and show 
us where some money can be saved, you will find 100 percent coopera- 
tion. 

Admiral Fowrter. Yes. I must not leave you with any impression 
that I am not getting cooperation from the military services, but 
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in the case of one of these DCCO’s, word reached me that the per- 
sonnel who had received their termination notices were told in certain 
instances that they could thank me for being terminated. That was 
indicative of the fact that we were having a real reduction. I merely 
offer that as evidence there is a saving as far as those offices were 
concerned, 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is what it takes to make you unpopular in 
some sources, that unpopularity will be offset up here with some 
resounding praise. 

Admiral Fowtrr. I would not have quoted that other than to sub 
stantiate my statement that very definitely we have saved personnel 
in this case. 

STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


COMBUSTION ENGINES 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 8 you have a paragraph relative to 3-inch 
and 4-inch-bore combustion engines. That is not anything new, is 
it? 

Admiral Fow.ter. Very definitely. That has been consummated 
within the past year. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did it start? 

Admiral Fowirr. A year ago; a little over a year ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps my memory is faulty, but I thought when I 
read this paragraph it was almost the same story we were given by the 
Army Ordnance people in the Army hearings a year ago in which they 
were justifying how good a job they were doing in bringing this about 
and eliminating so many parts and getting it down to a smaller number 
of parts. It is my recollection that they took credit for the job. 

Admiral Fow.er. They had nothing to do with this particular job. 
This was conducted under the auspices of the Army Engineers. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Perhaps it was the Engineers. 

Admiral Fow.er. It must have been the Army Engineers. 

Mr. Scrivner. They told us what a good job they were doing. 

Admiral Fowter. If the Army Engineers told you that, they told 
you the truth. 

Mr, Scrivner. It is not a new thing, then, because they were telling 
us that a year ago. 

Admiral Fow.er. That is what I said. It started over a year ago. 
I signed the order to put it into effect July 1, 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. They were testifying before us prior to that. 

Admiral Fowrer. Yes; but this study has been going on, and the 
actual work has been done by the task force from industry. I per 
sonally chaired the industry committee February a year ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. They told us how industry was cooperating. 

Admiral Fowxer. Very definitely. If the Army Engineers stated 
they were doing the job, they were factually correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was asking you if it was new to you because it is an 
old story to us. 

Admiral Fowter. Possibly the one size, the 2Y%- to 4-inch bore, had 
been completed, but was not implemented until July 1 this year, and 
we are now in the other bore sizes and the diesel engines. It is a con- 
tinuing program. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should be because they have so many of them. 
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Admiral Fowxer. We are doing the same thing in the refrigeration 
and air-conditioning industry, under the auspices of the Army 
(Juartermasters. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was referring to the fact that it is not a new story, 
the program of taking the combustion engines and getting them down 
to the smaller number of parts, that isan old program. We have been 
appropriating for it and have been told that they were getting results, 
Perhaps they did not. 

Admiral Fowurr. I can only tell you that I signed the order that 
went into effect on July 1. 

Mr. Stxes. There should be some testimony in the record from 
Ordnance with regard to motors and tank motors on that item. 

Admiral Fow.er. I would like also to make it clear to the committee 
that my feeling is when one department does a good job in that con- 
nection, shall we say Army Ordnance, it should be applicable across 
the board. That is where our job is, to take full advantage of whatever 
the departments do about tanks, air conditioning, or internal combus- 
tion engines, and make that applicable for all the services. I do not 
want to mislead you gentlemen. The services are the people doing 
the work. That is why I want to give them credit. That is where the 
work is done and more credit to them. 


BLANKETS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now I come to page 9, where you talk about blankets, 
This committee has advocated for a long time there was no reason why, 
if a blanket was good enough for an Army man, it was not good enough 
for an Air Force man or a sailor. Somewhere, somehow you have 
finally gotten to the point where you are down to a single standard 
blanket for all services. Any time you can do that, that is good. 
Those white woolen blankets that the Medical Corps have are beauti- 
ful things, and maybe some day when we have a surplus of dollars we 
can go back to them because they are more pleasant in a hospital room 
than a gray blanket, but they are no warmer. So we had to give up 
some of the esthetic for the utilitarian right now when dollars are so 
scarce, 

In the procurement of blankets you say that you estimate savings 
will be about $10 per blanket, but, if my information is correct, when 
the time came to procure blankets mass orders were made, not for just 
1 year’s supply, but for several, and immediately the impact upon 
the blanket market was to shoot the price up, which offset the savings 
that you have made here. That may not come within your field, but 
there is no use having something that will offset your savings, so I 
hope in your blanket study you will come up with some sort of a con- 
tract whereby the contract can be an installment one and the delivery 
an installment delivery, so that the impact on the blanket market will 
not shoot your prices up as high as they went up about 9 months ago. 

Admiral Fowter. It was a big procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was an enormous order and immediately the price 
shot up. There is not any excuse for it. I think if you will look into 
it with all of your background perhaps you can find some way of 

salvaging the loss that we are apt to face because if you do not the 
saving of $10 per blanket that you recite here will go glimmering. 











Admiral Fowter. Right. We are making known to Admiral Ring, 
who is Vice Chairman of the Supply Management outfit, and who sits 
next door to me, all pertinent facts. As fast as I can implement these 
things he gets the information. My people work with his people. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you discuss that blanket purchase with him 
see if he has some solution to it. We cannot blame the markets for 
going helter-skelter when something like that happens. It was not 
good business management. 


CONTAINERS FOR ENGINE ASSEMBLIES 


Now, going to your program of containers for engine assemblies, of 
course when you sit down and analyze the whole thing the savings are 
not very large, are they ? 

Admiral Fowuer. That is right. Of course, we are just giving you 
these examples, and if you will compound those by the numbers we are 
undertaking, it runs into a big figure. Also that was a simple one to 
solve. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was surprised that these reusable containers did 
not have a longer life. I have seen some in the field and they looked 
substantial. 

Admiral Fowirer. As a matter of fact, I think that is very 
conservative. 

Mr. Scrivner. The longer the life and the more shipments they 
can make the bigger the return. 

Admiral Fow.er. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may be they will have to be souped up just a bit 
to make them last a bit longer. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Errectr or AGENCY OPERATIONS ON DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I am now turning to page 688 of the hearings on the 
Department of the Army appropriation for the fiscal year 1953 held 
last year when Mr. Sikes, of Florida, was chairman and I was one of 
the committee members, and here is Colonel Hammond speaking, and 
he says: 

* * * where before we had 1,187 different sizes and dimensions and types of 
parts, we will now have 59 different sizes and types of parts on the production 
list. 

I thought that that had a very familiar ring. 

Admiral Fowuer. That is a correct figure, and it must be the Army 
engineers that you are quoting. 

Mr. Scrivner. Army engineers, research and development, and they 
were telling that story to justify more research and development funds 
for the Army engineers. The question arises, was it the Army’s 
research and ‘development people that brought about the savings, or 
your group that brought them about? 

Admiral Fowrrr. Please remember this, they are our men in the 
field in this particular thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. You both cannot take credit for it. 

Admiral Fowtrr. Please do not misunderstand me. I am not try- 
ing to take credit for anything. I would like to give the credit to all 





the services. We are merely coordinating the efforts of the three mili- 
tary departments in the field of standardization. We initiate many 
of the projects, as in the case of air conditioning, but as far as the 
credit is concerned, very definitely this belongs to the Army engineers. 
I was merely reciting the facts. 

Mr. Scrtvnrr. I was entitled to infer from your statement as the 
head of the Defense Supply Management Agency that when you were 
talking about a study of the general combustion engines which took 
your wearing parts down from 1,187 to 59, that was the result of a 
study brought about through your Agency, was it not? 

Admiral Fowter. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet we find now that the engineers; research and 
development group say their study was what brought it about. 

Admiral Fowter. Then I had better clear the record to this extent— 
that any time that I claim that our Agency is doing anything I am 
encompassing the people who are working for us within the military 
department. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did you take over this job? 

Admiral Fowrrr. A year ago in December. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That would be December of 1951. 

Admiral Fowrrr. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The hearings that I am just referring to now on page 
688 were held on the 4th of March 1952 when the engineers’ research 
and development people told us their story. You could not have done 
that in 3 months. 

Admiral Fowrrr. That was the 4th of March last year. That is 
right. That particular phase was consummated last February in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Army Engineers said that they had already done 
It. 

Admiral Fowrrer. There is no argument as far as I am concerned. 
The Army engineers did the job for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will not belabor the point, but it seems strange to 
me that in your presentation, with such apparent pride, there would 
be the same facts and figures which were presented to us, presented to 
us a year ago in the hearings to justify the request for more research 
and development funds for the engineers. Now it is being presented to 
us here - a justification for some of the things that your agency is 
doing. T did not make either of the statements. 

Admiral Fowrrer. There is nothing in my testimony that I want 
to change with regard to the work that is being effected under the ad- 
ministration of my agency by the military departments. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then it goes on to say: 

So that from the standpoint of stockage and procurement, you will stock 59 
different parts instead of 1,187. 

That is the same story we have been getting for years. I hope that 
vou get tremendous results. 

Admiral Fowrrr. I think that we must clear the record with regard 
to the way this works because I am sure there is confusion in the 
minds of the committee. 

Take this particular situation. Please understand I am not here 
justifying research funds for the Army, but specifically on a project 
of this kind we assign that to the Army engineers for technical admin- 
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istration. The actual work is done by task forces from industry. 
Tn the case of the current examination of the standardization of parts 
for air conditioning and refrigeration machinery, we told the Army 
quartermasters we wanted them to take this under their administrative 
control. We organized an industry advisory committee in the re- 
frigeration field. I am the chairman by law of those particular 
industry advisory committees who are doing the work. They in turn 
appoint task groups composed of members from industry, mind you, 
that actually make the studies and investigations. They are examined 
by 2 or 3 technical people in the Army quartermaster and are activated 
by our Agency. So when I say that the Defense Supply Management 
Agency is accomplishing certain things, I mean to state that the de 
partments under our administration and guidance are actually doing 
whatever technical work is required in ear to have industry really 
do the bulk of the work itself. Is that clear? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, although it is not up to me to tell the story of 
your Agency. I am trying to listen to the facts. One of the reasons 
that I ask questions is to clear this up. 

I would think, looking back over it now, it would have been a better 
statement if you had said through the direction of this Agency the 
Army engineers in their research and development program have done 
certain things that brought about a lessening of parts. 

Admiral Fowrrer. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. We understand that. I do believe your statement 
should stand as given. The question still remains, How long prior 
to March 4, when they gave us this glowing report that the Engineers’ 
research and development group started on this program of cutting 
down the parts from 1,187 to 59—— 

Admiral Fowrrr. There has been about 1 year of study by industry. 


Oprnion or Pupsnic Law 436 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your opinion of Public Law 436% Do you 
think it is a good bill? Do you think that it should be changed or 
amended in any way? 

Admiral Fowrrr. No, sir. 


SARNOFF COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Have you read the Sarnoff report on it ? 

Admiral Fowtrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, the Sarnoff report seems to think there ought 
to be some changes made. After reading what they say, I am inclined 
to believe them, because in their report they recommend that it be 
modified to exclude from its provision the mandatory use of the 
single-item identification; that is, the nomenclature item numbers 
and description data, within the supply system of a single activity 
where material in its supply system is peculiar by design or by 
cognizance to that single activity. They go to say: 

It is considered that cross-referencing a single activity’s cataloging data to 
Federal cataloging data will adequately serve all purposes in cross-servicing 
between bureau or services or between departments. It is estimated that for 


material under the inventory control of the Bureau of Ships and activities 
under its management control, the cost for conversion for standard Navy stock 
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numbers to Federal stock numbers would approximate $33 million. Involved 
in conversion or the rewarehousing of material, rebinning, changing of technical 
records, establishing new class ledgers, and remarking bin and bulk stocks. 

They _—— that it will require 14,500,000 man-hours to do 
the job, at a cost of $300 million and probably $100,000 worth of 
materit <i Is that a good recommendation or not ? 


DISAGREEMENT WITH RECOMMENDATIONS OF SARNOFF REPORT 


(dmiral Fow.er. Not for me, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You argue that with Mr. Sarnoff. 

Admiral Fowier. You asked me for my opinion. 

Mr. Scrivner. If he can tell me where we can save $33 million and 
can justify it—— 

Admiral Fowuer. I would like to leave this with the committee: 
In the guidance we are giving the departments at the present time 
with regard to putting the catalog into effect, we are deliberately 

nd definitely pointing out we do not expect them to rebin; we do 
not expect them to take everything out and remark it. We expect 
those to be taken care of by natural attrition and during day-by-day 
supply operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. That must not be the understanding that the services 
have of the program. 

Admiral Fowxer. It is going to take time, patience, and education 
to convince all branches of the services. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have taken a great deal of time starting years 
ago When we had only the two subcommittees—the Navy subcom- 
mittee and the Army subcommittee on appropriations. Even then 
we were appropriating money for this cataloging program for both 
the Army and the Navy, and of course we kept getting glowing 
reports that progress was being made, but the program has not paid 
the dividends we were led to believe that it would. Up to now it 
has been an ideal, an expensive one, I might say. Perhaps we have 
not been patient enough. Perhaps we will have to wait more years 
to see the end results, but after we keep appropriating year after 
year for one of these programs and still are not able to see set before 
our eyes some concrete evidence of the fact that the money you have 
spent has saved us some money, especially after we have been told 
that it would, it gets discouraging. 

Admiral Fowrier. I can understand that. 

Mr. Scrivner. When the Sarnoff committee comes in and points 
out in its reports that you can save $33 million on this program, I 
am immediately interested. 

Admiral Fowter. I can only say this: that if I do not want to do 
something, I can prove it will cost $100 million, but if I want to do it, 
and if I have the will to do it, I can do it for ve ry little. 

Mr. Scrivner. Shall I assume by that that there are places where 
no desire is present ? 

Admiral Fowrrr. Yes, and from natural causes. It is my job to 
overcome this resistance, to sell the services on the idea it is going to be 
to their advantage, as well as to the advantage of the taxpayers and 
the Government, to put -¥ s catalog into e ffect. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if they do not want to, then of course, as you 
told us before lunch, in carrying out the program you have to leave it 
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up to the services, which would seem to justify the skepticism that 
I expressed at that time. 

Mr. Forp. In the presentation of your background you indicated 
you have had considerable experience in just this field that is set forth 
in the Sarnoff report, is that correct ? 

Admiral Fowrier. Yes. If there was ever a time when I could have 
used a Federal catalog to good advantage, it was during the last war 
when I had to assemble technical materials and end items for 200 
different naval vessels at the same time at 25 shipyards, or industrial 
yards that qualified as shipyards. I had a a time. In submarines 
we had to set up our own agency in the Mare Island Navy Yard in 
order to provision the submarines and furnish the spare parts nec- 
essary—where we developed positive identification of the parts that 
were required. 

Mr. Forpv. Based upon your experience in that field, would you or 
would you not disagree with this recommendation of the Sarnoff 
report / 

Admiral Fow er. I, at the present time, would very definitely dis- 
agree with that because, unfortunately, the precept upon which 
that statement is made, in my opinion, is erroneous. If you will ex- 
amine the directive we have given the departments with regard to how 
the subsistence catalog will be put into effect, you will find that there 
are specifics in that directive that are 180 degrees apart from what is 
contained in this paragraph you have read to me. We do not expect 
immediate rebinning, rewarehousing, we do not expect to break out 
all the packages and renumber them. What we expect in the course of 
orderly procedures is that as as new material comes in it will be prop- 
erly marked and identified. The old material in there will be cross- 
referenced, for a reasonable time, so as it goes out, eventually you 
will get a new complete setup. Certainly there are large advantages 
in mere cross-referencing, but my opinion is we do not reap all the 
advantages until we completely cross-service. As long as we merely 
have cross-referencing we are never going to completely cross-service. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the difficulty is the Sarnoff report wants 
cross-referencing and what you have in mind under Public Law 436 
is cross-servicing ? 

Admiral Fowtrr. Please understand, Public Law 436 is a law, and 
I have the responsibility of carrying out that law, whether it is right 
or wrong. Of course the question was addressed—do we want a modi- 
fication of the law? My statement at the present time is “No.” I 
feel we can definitely ascertain whether we can or cannot put the cata- 
log into effect under the existing law. 

Mr. Hruska. In connection with that work referred to a moment 
ago on the internal combustion engine which was done by the Army 
Engineers, suppose that had been ‘completed without the creation or 
present existence of your present agency, would there be any way in 
which the Army Engineers could have carried the benefits of their 
work over into any of the other services? 

Admiral Fowter. I think it should make it clear that that work, 
being accomplished by the Army Engineers at that time, was under 
the administration of the Munitions Board’s Standards Agency, which 
was the predecessor of my agency, and they would have provided for 
across-the-board benefits. 
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Mr. Hruska. Would the end result of their work have been avail- 
able to all the other services? 
Admiral Fowter. Yes. 


INSPECTION SERVICE Dup.icaTION BY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In your statement at page 11, with reference to the inspection of 
foods, I have been told by employees and workers in the Department 
of Agriculture in the inspection bureau in the packinghouses of 
Omaha that there would appear to be duplication in the inspection 
services there between their services and the services rendered by 
certain inspectors on behalf of the Army where it ordered and is 
obtaining certain supplies of food. 

Would you care to comment on that situation as to just how it would 
be affected by the poultry inspection which you have reported to us 
in your statement today ¢ 

Admiral Fow er. Yes. As far as the inspection responsibility is 
concerned, unquestionably we all recognize there has been duplication 
and very definitely we are going to eliminate that. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that the Army inspectors have other responsibilities 
as for example contractual and training, and those have either to be 
taken up by the inspectors of Agriculture, or adjusted within the 
Army, and it is those questions that are being ironed out in this 6 
months’ trial. 

Mr. Hruska. And at the end of the 6 months will you be in a posi- 
tion where you can say those contractual responsibilities now exer- 
cised by the Army may or may not be delegated, or deputized to the 
Department of Agriculture’s people ? 

Admiral Fowier. Of course, the contractual responsibilities of the 
Army are something they will have to adjust, but as far as the inspec- 
- responsibility is concerned, those are matters where we will defi- 

ely take any necessary steps to eliminate the duplication. 

Me Hruska. Would you be in a position to say and to make recom- 
mendations with reference to the transfer of contractual responsibili- 
ties? I know that you cannot impose them on the departments di- 
rectly, but would you be in a position to make recommendations to the 
Department of Defense, the Secretary of Defense, that would be prac- 
ticable, in your judgment, and probably should be adopted im an 
effort to effect economies as well as to promote efficiency in the 
premises / 

Admiral Fowrer. Actually, we make those suggestions and recom- 
mendations, and quite successfully, almost every day. For example, 
we find a plant where we have several inspectors for three of the 
different agencies within the services, and they have different con- 
tracts. We suggest that one agency take over the inspection responsi- 
bilities and also act as the contractual agent for the other people. 
That has been quite successfully worked out in a number of instances. 
1 merely point that out as one of the parallel solutions. 

Mr. Hruska, When will this trial run in the poultry inspection 
field be completed ? 

Admiral Fowner. In April, I believe. 
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Mr. Hruska. And, at that time, or shortly thereafter, you will be 
in a position to make further recommendations with reference to the 
other fields ? 

Admiral Fowter. That is right. 


PERSON NEL 
TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL FROM MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Hruska. Now, Admiral, in regard to this transfer of person- 
nel to your agency as made from the Munitions-Board, when did that 
occur ¢ 

Admiral Fowrer. About July 1 - this year when we established 
our new setup under Public Law 43¢ 

Mr. Hruska. So, if we wanted to auutlt with the Munitions Board 
to see if there was a corresponding reduction in their pe rsonnel, we 
would have to look in this current fiscal year for that purpose ? 

Admiral Fowter. That situation is a little bit complicated. I will 
have to review the records to ascertain just what that situation is, 
because whereas our agency came out under the Munitions Board on 
July 1, in accordance with Public Law 436, I am not certs tin but what 
the Munitions Board continued at the direction of the Secretary of 
Defense to furnish our personnel. The exact date when that transi- 
tion took place I do not know today. 

Mr. Hruska. If they did furnish that personnel, they can make a 
segregation of personnel devoted to your agency and the personnel 
devoted to their Munitions Board’s administration proper; is that 
not so ¢ 

Admiral Fowtrer. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, I have heard good reports on you from 
time to time, though I am not fully familiar with all the work that 
you have done in the field. Someone said, “Oh, Liberty, what sins 
have been committed in thy name.” I have had the feeling that a lot 
of people have used this standardization cataloging business as a sort 
of whipping boy, a stepping stone, or something. I believe real sav- 
ings could be made but we never seem to be able to get these savings 
into our pockets very well. 


Estimatep Savines or CaraLocina PRoGRAM 


Would you say that the cataloging program of one kind or the 
other has already saved us se veral hundred millions over the years ? 

Admiral Fowter. Very definitely, 

Mr. Mauon. If you could make a fairly good estimate, insert it 
in the record at this point. 

(See p. 230 for explanation in response to this inquiry.) 

Mr. Manon. I believe you said that if we keep pursuing this thing 
we will save $2 billion or $3 billion. 

Admiral Fowrer. I believe so. Please let me make sure that you 
understand when I give that figure I am talking about that time when 
this program is in full effect; not only in the military but in the civil 
agencies. 

“Mr. Manon. In other words, the money will be spent in the regu- 
lar course of things that otherwise will be saved if we are able to 
effectuate this program throughout the Government ? 
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Admiral Fowrer. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Someone facetiously told me that if we add up all 
those possible savings from the Sarnoff report, $5 billion, and maybe 
the cataloging program, $2 billion, and from many other pl: ces where 
there are savings, we might possibly be operating the Defense De- 
partment at a net profit to the taxpayer in a few more years. 

Admiral Fow.er. From my point of view all we are doing is putting 
the United States Government on a good firm businesslike basis. It 
is a tremendous operation that our Government is undertaking in view 
of our enormous overall expenditures, and certainly if we can put into 
effect a supply-management program so that all of the widely separated 
responsible agencies know what the other fellow has and what he is 
doing in order that he can take advantage of what the other fellow has 
and is doing, we are going to save tremendous amounts of money. 

Mr. Manion. In other words, you thing that Congress has been wise 
in enacting legislation which has cres ted the position you now hold. 

Admiral Fow er. Very definitely. May I say that I keep in very 
close touch with many groups of industry, and I have yet to talk with 
a single group of industrial leaders that have not been 100 percent be- 
hind this program. 

Mr. Manon. I hope it works, and I hope you will put all the energy 
and emphasis that you can intothe program. Iam not one who thinks 
that you can call in these people from outside the Government and let 
them work for 3 months and have them tell you how to save billions 
and billions in the administration of the Department of Defense. We 
have a lot of 90-day wonders, I suspect. 

I used to live on a farm, and some of our town friends, who never 


walked behind a plow, were always telling us how to farm. We rather 
resented it. We knew that they did not know what they were talking 
about because they did not have any experience. 


Sarnorr CoMMiIrrert Reporr 


I do not know too much about Mr. Sarnoff. He has had a lot of 
experience in some fields, but in 90 days, if he was able to master the 
ramifications of the Department of Defense, he is certainly a 90-day 
wonder of very great stature indeed. I do not want to appear to dis- 
parage the man. Irather applaud him for his effort. I hope that he 
has not misled the public. I fervently hope that some very substantial 
savings can and will be made by reason of the Sarnoff report. He 
certainly deserves to be thanked for his efforts. 

Do you concur in his conclusions ? 

Admiral Fowrer. Please realize that I am not taking issue with Mr. 
Sarnoff. Asa matter of fact, I have not read the report. I just do 
no get the time to read all of these reports, valuable as I am certain 
they are, while working the hours I do, but when that was quoted to 
me I could only make one statement—I did not agree with him in this 
particular paragraph. Iam generally familiar with the natural op- 
position we have to our program in certain quarters. It is quite un- 
derstandable. As I say, it is my job to sell the program to those par- 
ticular agencies and to see that it is put into effect. 

Mr. Manon. You are a man of wide experience and you have been 
in the military forces for a long time. You have made a good record. 
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I would hazard the statement that there are a lot of things still that 
vou do not know about the military program. 

Admiral Fowrer. A lot of them. 

Mr. Manon. How can these people who are called in on a 90-day 
assignment seem to know so much more than you people who have 
given your life to this thing? Have you any comment ? 

Admiral Fowter. No. 

Mr. Manon. I agree we need the outside people, and I am all for 
them making whatever contribution they can. I think they come up 
with some good ideas. I think that you can get so set in your ways, 
so disposed to resist change, that you need somebody to come in and 
shock you into doing what you ought todo. Of course, I am speaking 
generally of the Defense Department. They might open up new 
vistas of better management. 

Admiral Fowrer. I can only say, as I have said to a number of my 
friends in the services, if 15 years ago—when I had the aircraft-car- 
riers’ design of the Bureau of Ships—I could have heard myself talk- 
ing as I am today, I would not have believed myself. I have a 
different concept of the possibilities of putting Government on a busi- 
nesslike basis than I did when I was encompassed by the isolation of 
one of our bureaus where I had a technical job; when I was not up 
against the overall situation; when I had not had the experience of 
dealing with industry for 4 years and seeing what the possibilities are. 

Mr: Manon. The people in the Military Establishment can do more 
if they will do so to improve techniques than outsiders. Yet I do not 
discount the fact that outsiders can help. If you do not do something 
to improve this situation we are going to have an unwholesome con- 
dition in the country because the pe ople of the Nation do not have any 
substantial degree of faith in the good business management of the 
military people. They think they can fight well, and they win wars, 
and the people applaud our heroes when they come back from the 
military expeditions, but still they do not believe we are getting our 
dollars’ worth in defense spending. 

Mr. Sarnoff and all these other people are in the same boat. They 
do not believe the military is doing a good job. I do not know of any 
Member of Congress who does. 

Admiral Fowier. I am now speaking asa civilian. I think myself 
that the military has been much maligned. 

Mr. Manon. I think so, too. 

Admiral Fowter. I think that there is a lot of excellent manage- 
ment in the military, but unfortunately it has not been coordinated. 
We may have several branches of the military service and they may 
each be doing a good job, but all doing business completely differently. 
That is one of the great problems that I have in my work. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you mean procurement ¢ 

Admiral Fowrer. Yes, in procurement. This is a field where the 
adjustment has tocome. As a matter of fact, the impact of our work 
in certain instances has led to the more rapid changes in the other 
fields of supply management. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to belabor this subject, but I do want, if 
possible, to make you realize even more how important and significant 
the job is and how much those of us outside the Department must de- 
pend upon level heads and sincere people within the Department to 
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do the job which must be done. It cannot be done from the outside. 
It might be stimulated from the outside, but it must be done from the 
inside. 

Admiral Fowter. I agree. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, most of the questions that I had intended 
to ask Admiral Fowler have been asked by other members of the com- 
mittee. However, I want to explore some of them further. 


Cost or Suppty MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


Admiral Fowler, can you give me an estimate of the total cost of 
the supply-management program to date ? 

Admiral Fowxer. I cannot. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you provide an estimate that will be reasonably 
close? I am asking you for something that is difficult to supply, I 
know, but would you undertake to do so? 

Admiral Fowxer. I would not, and I will tell you why: The figures 
would not be at all meaningful. The money has been expended in 
many instances in the past “under the name of cataloging, when it 
actually has been for conducting the normal supply business of the 
military department. In several instances where they have been work- 
ing on cataloging and spending money for the Federal catalog and 
for their local catalog, the costs have been so intermingled with ex- 
penditures that they would have to make for their normal supply 
operations that you could not separate the costs. 

Mr. Srxes. Nevertheless the money has been spent and Congress 
has little to show whether it was justified. Could you make an esti- 
mate of the total cost for the fiscal year 1953 ? 

Admiral Fowter. I can furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The cost of administering the Defense Supply Management Agency program 
for fiscal year 1953 is approximately $2,000,000. The estimated cost of admin- 
istering this program for fiscal year 1954 is $1,600,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you hazard an estimate whether the total cost 
of the program to di ite has been in the hundreds of millions, or in the 
billions? Someone should know what this thing is costing. 

Admiral Fowrrr. I am sorry, but I would not even hazard an esti- 
mate on that basis because I look at these things so many times, and 
I have seen the confusion that has existed to such an extent that I do 
not believe you could ascertain a figure that would be worth while. 


Savines Resurttina From Program Durine 1953 


Mr. Srxes. What estimate can you give us about the savings for 
the fiscal year 1953 as a result of the accumulated work that has 
been done ? 

Admiral Fowter. I can furnish that for the record in an estimated 
form. 

(See p. 230 for explanation in response to this inquiry.) 

Mr. Stxes. Can you furnish a similar estimate of the total savings 
to date, or is it true we just haven’t reached the stage where we can 
anticipate major savings ? 





Admiral Fowrer. The major savings are just now coming into 
effect, in my opinion, but there have been very, very material savings 
in the past. The difficulty is that there are no records. 

For example, my good friend Vice Admiral Fox testified in the 
course of the Navy’s research work at Mechanicsburg they found sev- 
eral instances where the same item was carried under a number of 
different stock numbers, and they immediately consolidated those, had 
one item in far less inventory supply, and unquestionaly there were 
marked savings. But what they were we do not know because there is 
no actual record. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to furnish for the record an estimate 
for the fiscal year 1953 of the entire program ? 

Admiral Fowter. Right. 

Mr. Stxes. And an estimate of the total savings that will result from 
the program during the fiscal year 1953? 

Admiral Fowxer. An estimate; yes. 

(See p. 230 for explanation in response to this inquiry.) 

Admiral Fowrer. I must qualify that estimate by pointing out some 
of the intangibles that exist will greatly amplify the figure that I 
will give you, , but to an undeterminable extent. 


Estrmatep Cost AND SAVING FoR 1954 


Mr. Sixes. Can you make a similar estimate for the fiscal year 1954? 

Admiral Fowier. Yes; I will try. 

Mr. Sixes. We want a complete picture of the costs and savings. 

Admiral Fowrer. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have it at this time? 

Admiral Fowier. When it comes to the savings, it will be an 
estimate. 

Mr. Sixes. I realize that. I want to have your best judgment on it. 

Admiral Fowrer. All right, sir. 

(See p. 230 for explanation in response to this inquiry.) 

Mr. Stxes. May I have it called to my attention when it comes ? 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Yes, indeed. 


INSPECTION PERSONNEL 


I would like to get a little better overall picture of the inspection 
situation, if I can. 

In how many firms where we have Government contracts are in- 
spectors onthe job? Isthat a large number ? 

Admiral Fowter. A large number. 

Mr. Wiceirsworrn. I would like to get the number of those firms. 

Admiral Fowtrer. I would have to ask the services to give me the 
figures. 

Mr. WicereswortH. I thought that perhaps you could compile 
something that would be helpful. I would like to get the number of 
firms by individual services. 

Admiral Fowier. Where we have resident inspectors in the plants? 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Where inspectors are put to work with respect 
to Government contracts. Could you compile something for us that 
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would show by service, the overall number of plants that have Gov- 
ernment contracts with respect to which inspectors are employed ? 
Admiral Fow ier. We will request that information from the 
departments. 
(The information requested is as follows.) 
ipproximate number of plants where Government procurement inspection 
personnel are utilized 
Military department: 
Army... ‘ ia 27, 000 
Navy--_-- 5 a CE 
Air Force. 


5, ‘108 






Total__- = ‘i cage od . * 36, 000 





‘ Estimated, since most plants supply more than 1 of the departments. 


Mr. WiccteswortH. Plus an overall estimate of the yearly con- 
tracts by individual services, and perhaps the number of employees 
and the number of end items, and the number of inspectors for each 
of the services. Something that will give an overall picture of the 
situation. 

Admiral Fowtrer. It could be done. It would entail a very large 
amount of work on the part of the departments, the bureaus ‘and the 
technical services. It would take some time to do it. We could 
give you right off the number of inspectors that each of the depart- 
ments have. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. And the number of plants? 

Admirai Fowier. We could give you the number of plants. The 
Navy can tell very quickly the dollar value of the items inspected 
because they have very complete records which I have recently seen. 
As to the dollar costs per inspection 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Well suppose you give us the overall number 
of firms and the overall dollar value of the contracts inspected and 
the overall number of inspectors for each 1 of the 3 services. 

Admiral Fowter. I will ask the services for that. 

(The information referred to is as follows.) 











Total number of mill- 
tary and civilian per- 
sonnel involved in 
military «procure- 

| ‘ment inspection 


| Prime contract pro- 
curement inspected 
and accepted at sup- | 
pliets’ plants 











Military department: 





Army 1 $11, 236, 000, 000 14, 800 
Navy 2 iy 612, 073, 088 | 6, 844 
Air Force : , 219, 9, 899, 332 | | 4, 720 


Wetel cccce<- “ 4 30, ( 000, 000, 000 | 26, 364 





1 Estimated fiscal year 1953. 

? Unecompleted contracts as of Feb, 28, 1953. 
§ Calendar year 1952. 

‘ Approximately. 
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Mr. WiccLesworrnu. Are there any inspectors from other agencies 
of government that work in those same plants? 

Admiral Fowrrr. Yes. Only Friday in Atlanta I was talking 
with our resident naval inspector down there and he advised me they 
are doing considerable of inspection work for civil agencies by mutual 
agreement and they in turn are working for us under the interchange. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Do you think the services would have that 
information so that they could give us their own inspectors and any 
other inspectors from other agencies ? 

Admiral Fowter. I do not think they would because that is all 
by local agreement. That is acc complished on the local level. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnH. Do you mean that it would take time to compile 
it? 

Admiral Fowter. I do not think a lot of it is a matter of record. 
For example, the naval inspector might have work in a plant at a dis- 
tance where there is a big civilian operation and he asks the civilian 
inspector to handle his work there, and he in turn does the same thing 
for the civilian agency over here. I just offer that as a possible 
example. There is no record of the dollar value of either one in that 
particular case, nor to the best of my knowledge is there any record in 
Washington of that transaction. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. But there would be a record of the number of 
inspectors, (@) military and (6) civilian? 

Admiral Fowrrer. For our own military contracts. The Navy 
Department can tell us the number of military inspectors they have 
and the number of civilian inspectors they have, and so can the Army 
and the Air Force. They can give us those figures. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. When you say civilian inspectors 

Admiral Fowter. I mean civil-service inspectors. 

Mr. Wiceirswortn. From other agencies? 

Admiral Fowter. Paid out of military funds. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Total number of Total num ber of 
civilicn personnel | military persornel 
Military department involved in mili- involved in mili 
tary procurement tary procuret ent 
inspection inspection 


Army ‘ 13, 500 | 
Us nodes ‘ 6, 365 | 
Air Force : 4, oil } 


Farag os ‘ : 24, a7 6 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Would not they also know the number of in- 
spectors that were being contributed by other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Admiral Fowter. I doubt it. 


DUPLICATION OF FOOD INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Muze. Is it not a fact that there is a tremendous duplication, 
particularly in such things as foods, where the Pure Food and Drug 
people have their inspectors from Agriculture? 
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An incident of this sort occurred in.my own locality not long ago. 
Canned goods were delivered to the Army and the end product was 
O. K. It had been inspected by the Pure Food people, but some 
veterinarian came down and looked at the plant and objected then to 
the way the plant was set up and condemned the product because the 
plant did not conform to specifications that the Army or the Navy 
said the plant should meet. I have no objection to the specifications, 
but it seems to me when the end product is all right it becomes an 
absurdity to condemn it. Why could not it be worked out so that 
one agency of the Government would do the inspecting job? I can 
see where for munitions and things of particular importance to the 
services technically informed inspectors would be necessary, but right 
now there appears to be certain places where frozen poultry can be 
shipped to the Navy, but if it is shipped to the Army it has to be 
handled ina different way. Obviously, it should be handled correctly, 
but if either one of the ways is right, why have a complicated set of 
procedures because of someone’s notion of how things should be done? 
Cannot that be standardized ? 

Admiral Fowier. We are working on that for Department of De- 
fense activities. 

Mr. Forp. Cannot the problem of frozen poultry be cataloged in 
your catalog for subsistence ? 

Admiral Fowtrr. That is outside the catalog responsibilities. We 
are in the inspection responsibility. But we are working with Ad- 
miral Ring’s office. 

Mr. Forp. They are all related. 

Admiral Fowxirr. Yes, and they are being coordinated within the 
Department of Defense. The example you have given is one that 
must be and is being corrected. 

Mr. Miuter. It would save money. It would be a tremendous cost 
saver in the end because these people have to maintain all kinds of 


extra records, and so forth, whether they are selling to one person or 
someone else. 


Admiral Fow.er. I could sit here and discourse an hour on various 
and sundry differences that we have met up with and that we are cor- 
recting. 


Inspector ror Eacu Brancu or SERVICE 


Mr. Wiceertesworrn. I wish that you would give us the best picture 
you can in tabular form of inspec tors for each branch of the service. 

Admiral Fow.rr. Yes. I shall endeavor to get that information. 
(The information requested appears on p. 981.) 








Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1953. 
WORLD MILITARY SITUATION 


WITNESS 
GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. We have with us this morning General Brad- 
ley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who is going to give us a 
statement on the overall world picture at this time. That statement 
necessarily will have to be largely, if not entirely, off the record. 

General Bradley, you may proceed and make any statement you wish 
to make to the committee. At the conclusion of your statement, if 
Members have questions which may properly be incorporated in the 
record, they will be given the opportunity to ask them at that time. 

(General Bradley made a statement off the record.) 


TRAINING OF ROK Troops 


Mr. WicG6ieswortu. You have given us a most interesting 2 hours 
and 25 minutes, General Bradley, and the committee is indebted to 
you. 

There is one question that I would like to ask you on the record and 
that is why have we not proceeded with this training which you tell 
us is working out so successfully with respect to the ROK troops sooner 
and more rapidly ? 

General Brapiey. Well, the establishment of training centers, non- 
commissioned officer schools, and officer schools was started by General 
Ridgway when he commanded the Eighth Army a year and a half ago. 
Before that, the leadership among the then existing 10 South Korean 
divisions was not of a very high type; in fact, the leadership was such 
in the early days that some of these divisions could not be depended 
upon. The leadership from the small units on up did not have the 
experience, and the men did not have confidence in them; but, due to 
this training program started by General Ridgway and expanded by 
General Van Fleet, they have developed leadership. 

They have sent some 550 officers over here to our schools. They have 
done wonderful work and, as I understand, all have stood pretty much 
at the top of their class. At one of our schools one man was not doing 
too well and he showed up beaten up one morning. Since then he has 
been doing better, and he also is at the top of his class. 

With the development of leadership through the schools in South 
Korea and by attendance at schools here, they now have a very high 
type leadership in the 10 original ROK divisions, so with that leader- 
ship built up the way it is we can now dilute it to a certain extent by 
the formation of new units. The Joint Chiefs decided on that last 
summer. There was some delay in getting it started because there 
was the question of where the additional equipment was to come from. 
They formed 2 new divisions in the fall and 2 more recently, so they 
now have a total of 14 ROK divisions, and I would say that the leader- 
ship in all of those divisions is of a very high type. 

The enlisted men are well trained. They do not go to a division until 
they have had 16 weeks of basic training in a very fine school behind 
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the lines. They are patriotic. They fight as well as any people I have 
ever known. General Van Fleet swears by them. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. When did the first group of Koreans to be 
trained as officers come to this country, if you recall ? 

General Brap.ey. No, sir; I do not know the date. The last time 
that I looked it up, 552 had graduated, and gone home, but I do not 
know when they first started to come. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. When you revise your remarks I wish you 
would indicate the approximate date for the record. 

General Braptey. We can give you a breakdown of that. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


A few South Koreans arrived in the United States in the late summer of 1950. 
In 1951 more students were trained and in 1952 the program was greatly 
expanded. 


INTEGRATION OF ROK Drvistons 


Mr. Hruska. Approximately when was a first commanded ROK 
led division sent into battle there ¢ 

General Brapiey. On June 25, 1950, they had some divisions that 
were organized and had been partially trained primarily for local 
security ‘rather than for real battle. T hey had limited training, you 
see, from about 1946 up to 1950. They had received limited training 
from the mission we had left behind over there, but it was very limited 
training and they had no previous training in high command prior to 
the time we formed the security divisions when we pulled out. 

Mr. Hruska. My question was intended to be directed to this newly 
trained leadership that you referred to as having started under General 
Ridgway. 

General Brapiey. That was about a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that when the training started, or when the ROK 
divisions started in ¢ 

General Braptry. When General Ridgway started the training es- 
tablishment in the rear of the front lines. They fought from June 25, 
1950, on, and, if you remember, at one time they fought down to a 
beachhead near Pusan. At that time only about 3 or 4 of these divi 
sions remained effective. The rest of those divisions were organized 
from the remnants after we broke out and got up to Inchon. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Will you continue a program of integration? As 
I recall when I was over in Korea there were ROK’s in our American 
Army and our officers and men in the Korean Army. 

General Braptey. I forgot to mention that. Thank you. There are 
about an average of 2,000 South Koreans with each of our Army divi- 
sions. They are actually fighting alongside our infantry. 

Mr. Mixirr. Are they integrated in the small units, or are they 
separate companies ? 

General Brapiry. They are integrated right in the company. 

Mr. Mixer. Right in the squ ads along with the Americans? 

General Brapiery. Yes. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Insofar as the morale of the Korean people and their 
troops is concerned, with a continuation of the integration program, 
doesn’t that give them the necessary lift and at the same time relieve 
our American troops? 
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General Brapitey. I do not know how far you can go with that. 
Right now our Army divisions over in Korea ‘are—and I think this 
had better be off the record 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PARTICIPATION oF Korean Troops Anp DIVISIONS 


Mr. Manon. Could you narrate for the record approximately the 
participation of the Republic of Korea troops since the beginning 
of the Korean war on the morning of June 25, 1950? I want to know 
for the record about how many Rorean divisions and troops were in 
the war from the beginning and what the situation has been since that 
time, I would like for that to be cleat 

General Braptey. I think that I can put part of it on the record 
now. 

Mr. Manon. You can put some of it on the record now. We know 
generally, I think. 

(The information is of a classified nature and has been furnished 
the committee. ) 


Loss or EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. What losses have we sustained in equipment by reason 
of our Korean divisions having been dispossessed of their arms? 
What is the story on that? 

General Bravery. The origina] divisions—and when I say “origi- 
nal” I mean the ones in combat the longest—10 South Korean divisions 
that we had here [indicating] lost 10 complete sets of division equip 
ment and about 6 divisions worth of equipment in other special items, 
so I would say they lost roughly 13 or 14 division sets worth of equip- 
ment the various times they had to retreat, and we have had to replace 
that. So, to get the equipment for these 14 divisions, we have prob- 
ably furnished something like 26 division sets of equipment. It 
should be understood that division sets for ROK divisions are not 
the equivalent of division sets for our units. The ROK TOE divi- 
sion equipment costs about one-fifth that of a United States division. 

Mr. Manon. Have our troops lost comparable quantities of equip- 
ment ¢ 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Savincs THroucnw Usse or Sourm Korean Divisions 


Mr. Manon. Moneywise and budgetwise, and after all we deal in 
dollars here, increased Korean participation in the long run would save 
us tax dollars, but in the short run for the next couple of years it would 
not necessarily do so. What is your view on that? 

General Braptey. It would save you money if you could substitute 
South Korean divisions for United States divisions and bring the 
United States divisions home and disband them. Unless you can do 
that you do not save so much moneywise. You save casualtywise 
because, for example, now the South Koreans are occupying roughly 
a large percent of the front line. 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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General Brapiey. And they could probably take over some more 
of it and we would have more of our divisions in the reserve backing 
them up, so we would save casualtywise. Moneywise I do not think 
that you would save too much. 

Mr. Manon. We are more interested in saving lives and cutting 
down casualties than we are dollars, but the whole picture, I thought, 
would be of interest. 

General Brapiey. Until we organize these additional South Korean 
divisions we usually had one United States division out in reserve. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADVISIBILITy oF Repucrion or Men 1N ARMeED Forces 


Mr. Manon. In the light of the world picture would you think it 
would be wise at this time to begin reducing the number of men in 
our Armed Forces, say by half a “million ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I do not see how you can, and keep your 
present commitments. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELATIONSHIP OF Jornr Crters tro BupcEt 


Mr. Manon. General Bradley, the budget is being reworked and 
reexamined, and I am speaking of the military budget particularly. 
We do not know at this time just what the Secretary of Defense 
will ask of us and what the Joint Chiefs will recommend to us. At a 
later date could you come before the committee when the budget is 
more firm and give us a picture as to the requirements, if we should 
ask you? 

General Brapiey. I think that I could give you my opinion on the 
effect of certain reductions. I might explain that the Joint Chiefs as 
a body do not draw up figures. The Joint Chiefs as a corporate body 
establish what they think will be the reasonable forces required for 
reasonable security, and then each of the services takes its part of 
it and puts a price tag on it, takes it before the Secretary of Defense 
and his comptroller and tries to justify the equipment and the opera- 
tion support for that particular force. The Chiefs do not go into 
the money figure on the three services. The services testify that they 
need to maintain the forces that the Joint Chiefs say are needed ac- 
cording to the war plans. 

Mr. Manon. You are working under the laws enacted by the Con- 
gress and within the limits of Tegulations which have been drafted 
as a result of the laws? 

General Brapiey. That is right. The Secretary of Defense makes 
the three services defend their figures moneywise for the forces which 
the Joint Chiefs say are needed for security. The Joint Chiefs set 
up the force requirements. The services individually try to put a 
price tag on their part of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. We thank you for the additional half hour that you 
have given us. You have given us interesting observations and 
answers. 





Wepnespay, Marcu 11, 1953. 
SITUATION IN KOREA 
WITNESS 


GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. The committee will please be in order. Weare 
very fortunate in having General Van Fleet with us this morning. 

We all know the outstanding record that he has made in the service, 
capped by his accomplishments in Greece and more recently by his 
leadership in Korea. 

General, the committee would be happy to have any statement that 
you may care to make to it, with a view to improving our understand- 
ing of the situation in the Far East. 

General Van Freer. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any prepared 
statement. I did not come back to talk. I have been trying to stay 
out of print. It has been most difficult to do so, because the press keeps 
after me and questions me at every turn, trying to get some statement 
that would show a change of policy or something different in Korea; 
speculating all the time on some change because I am coming home 
and General Taylor was sent out there. 

I have tried my best to be discreet and what little I have said, I hope, 
has been harmless as far as any public statements are concerned. 

As to the situation in Korea today, when I left there, just 1 month 
ago, it was not as good as I had hoped for. 


CompositTrion oF Army GrouND Forces 


The Army Ground Forces there which I commanded consist of the 
United States element, a small U. N. element, and a rather large and 
powerful ROK element. The group that has made the most progress 
has been the ROK’s. The U. N. units have maintained their position 
in Korea, but the United States contribution has somewhat deterio- 
rated in its quality and strength. I suppose it is the United States 
role that you would like to know most about. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. Yes, primarily, but we would like to get the 
overall picture, also. 

Mr. Taser. How do they group up in number? 

General Van Fieer. There are 22 divisions in Korea as of today; 
14 of the 22 are Republic of Korea divisions. Those 14 are all splendid 
divisions. Four of them recently have been activated, but are battle 
ready to occupy a position on the frontline. In fact, 3 of those 4 
are on the frontline today and the last of the 4 should be ready this 
month to take a frontline assignment. 

The other 10 are old, veteran ROK divisions which are battle tested 
and are as good as any divisions we have in Korea so far as their 
quality or know-how and their courage and determination to fight are 
concerned, 

Mr. WieeieswortH. There are 14 ROK divisions and how many 
United States divisions? 

General Van Freer. There are 7 United States divisions, consisting 
of 1 Marine and 6 Army. They have been there for some time. 
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Mr. Wiceiteswortu. How many United Nations divisions? 

General Van Fert. The U. N. forces consist of one division from 
the British Commonwealth, which constitutes the 22d. Then there are 
a number of smaller units from the U. N., the next largest being the 
Turkish brigade of approximately 5,500 men. That is equivalent to 1 
of our reinforced regiments, or 3 infantry battalions and 1 artillery 
battalion that shoots for it. The other contingents are infantry bat- 
talions. Those are attached to some American regiments and become 
an additional battalion of our infantry regiments. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them are there / 

General Van Firet. There are 14. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. All told? 

General VAN Feet. Just a moment, please. I wish to be accurate 
my figures. There are the Australian and Canadian and U. K. bat- 
talions which are grouped in the Commonwealth division. I think 
you would like to know of those. There is a Filipino battalion at- 
tached to the 45th Division, United States. There is a Thailand 
battalion attached to the United States 2d Division. There is an 
Ethiopian battalion, the only infantry unit from Africa, which is at- 
tached to the United States 7th Division. There is a Colombian bat- 
talion, the only one from South America—in fact south of the Rio 
Grande—which is also attached to the United States 7th Division. 

Then from Europe we have a Greek battalion with the 3d Division, 
a Belgian battalion with a Luxembourg squad in it—a handful, also 
with the 3d United States Division. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. One squad ? 

General Van Fieer. Of Luxembourgers. We have a Netherlands 
battalion, a French battalion with the 2d United States Division. I 
believe that is all. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. There are no Italian forces? 

General Van Fierr. There is an Italian Red Cross hospital which 
serves the civilians in the Seoul area. By treaty the Italians are not 
permitted to have any armed forces outside their country, so they have 
sent a hospital and we use it to take the load of the civilians off of some 
of our hospitals. It serves a great many children in the Seoul area. 
There are other hospitals; I did not include them. There is one from 
Sweden, one from Denmark, and one from India. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. That gives us overall something under half a 
million troops, does it not ? 

General Van F Leer. Approximately, counting the ROK’s, a little 
better than a half a million in Korea. 

Mr. Wigcieswortu. Of which how many are United States troops? 

General Van Freer. Of which there are in the battleline a little 
less than 200,000. 

Mr. Taser. How many ROK’s? 

General Van Fixer. In the battleline about 250,000, and U. N. ele- 
ments, 335,000. 


LogisticaL Suprort From UnNIrTep STATES 


Mr. ‘Taser. Are we providing any military personnel to take care of 
supplies, in addition to the troops we have in the frontline? 

General Van Fieer. Mr. Taber, they all get logistical support from 
the United States. 


‘ 
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The British Commonwealth Division supplies about 80 percent of 
its own requirements and we supply the bal, ance, consisting mostly of 
POL products—petroleum, oil, and lubricants—the perishable items 
of the ration and certain ammunition and some transportation, trucks; 
and as to the other U. N. units we supply all of their logistical require- 
ments. 

Mr. Taser. Do our supply forces handle all that ? 

General VAN Fieer. Yes, sir. For instance, all the other units will 
get our clothing and our rations, our equipment, and complete support 
in battle. Books are kept on all of this that we supply to the other 
nations and accounts are sent in through channels and a settlement is 
reached at governmental level at a later date. 

As to the: equipment and the support that we give to the ROK Army, 
a record is kept of it, although there is no reimbursement by the ROK 
Government to us. We merely are providing that in order to have 
a ROK Army at all, because that country is not able to support their 
forces other than what they just can do. They provide a good bit of 
the clothing and the food and the pay, such as it is. 

Mr. Taser. Do we have a considerable number of troops, military 
personnel, looking after the handling of supplies, in addition to the 
200,000 that you mentioned ¢ 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many? 

General Van Fieer. I should say there may be as many as 30,000 
to 40,000 in the communications zone. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnH. In Korea? 

General Van Fieer. In Korea in the supply departments, sup- 
porting the Eighth Army and, of course, there are many installations 
in Japan in the the Far East Command, which are in the logistical 
business of supporting troops in Korea. 

Mr. Taser. How many would you say ? 

General Van Fierr. I do not know how many. That comes under 
another command, even the communications zone. 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately 350,000 in the Army, in the Far 
East all told. 

General Decker. I think that is a little high. It runs a little over 
800,000. 

General Van Fieer. When I said there were a little under 200,000 
United States troops in the Eighth Army, I think that was a little 
high. Our battle strength approximates 150,000. I am sorry I did 
not bring those figures with me. 

Mr. Wieetesworti. You have roughly half a million men there 
and you are up against a force of a little better than double that num- 
ber; are you not? 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Something over 1 million men? 


EstimMAaTep Enemy Forces 


General Van Fierr. We estimate the enemy forces in North Korea 
now to total 1,100,000. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Of which probably 70 percent are Chinese 
Communists? 
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General Van Fieer. Yes, sir. I would say even more than 70 per- 
cent. I think it is near 80 percent. The North Korean Army has 
consistently deteriorated. They have been at the bottom of their 
manpower for some time and their losses have been quite consider- 
able. They have been occupying less and less of the front line, so 
that today they have only a part on the extreme eastern end of the 
line. 

Mr. Scrivner. To give a complete picture in answer to Mr. Wiggles- 
worth’s question as to the numbers in North Korea, how many are in 
Manchuria adjacent to North Korea ? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. WiccieswortH. How much do you figure the Chinese Com- 
munists could add to this 1,100,000 if they had to? 

General Van Fixer. They have, of course, an unlimited supply of 
manpower, but moving that manpower and supporting it at the end 
of a pipeline is quite a problem. I have maintained for a long time 
that they have about their maximum number in Korea which they 
can maintain. 

Mr. WiaciesworrH. You mean they could replace but could not 
increase the number as far as Korea is concerned ? 

General Van Fret. I do not believe they could support and manage 
a greater force 200 miles south of the border where the present battle 
zone is. It taxes their ability. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Even if that is true, as casualties occur, they 
can fill up their lines. 

General Van Fuieer. Yes, sir; they have a flow of replacements 
going south but, as they get into a more active fight, they would have 
the problem of the greater consumption of supplies, and a greater flow 
of casualities to the rear, which gives them a tonnage problem they 
could not handle satisfactorily just at night. They would have to 
revert to a daylight haul and there would be many bottlenecks and 
jam-ups which would give our Air Force beautiful targets both day 
and night. So that there isa point at which they are able to maintain 
present battle positions, doing the present type of fighting and getting 
down there by various means—rail, truck, and hand- -carry with suff- 
cient tonnage to maintain their positions. But in a more violent 
conflict, a more active battle, they would have problems that they could 
not handle. That is my opinion. 


Errect or Untrep Srates Arr ACTION 











Our Air Force, as you understand, has been pouring on a terrific 
destruction in North Korea for nearly 3 years. And in recent months 
our air effort has been stepped up considerably, so that it can put in as 
many as 1,000 planes a day, not always sustained over a long period, 
but for single efforts they could probably go up to 1,500 sorties, by 

ach plane making 2 or 3 strikes during the day. We have been sus- 
taining a heavy air effort on the best enemy targets in North Korea for 
some time. 

That does not stop the enemy from getting supplies down. Air is 
unable to do the job alone. That, I think, is well proven in Korea. 

However, our air power has imposed a tremendous loss on the 
enemy in point of materiel, draining great quantities from Russia. 
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It has cost Russia far more than they ever anticipated it would some 
time back. But it does not stop the Commies from maintaining their 
present positions under present conditions. I repeat, an active fight 
would make them consume tonnage, which is a problem that can give 
them great trouble. 

I do nct know whether we are now getting into tactics or policy. 

Mr. Mitier. They would be forced to give you a lot of targets that 
they do not give you now, if they had to step up above this level; is 
that what you are saying ? 

General Van Fixer. Yes, sir. So I come back to the question, How 
much can Russia or China put into it? Yes, they have the man- 
power, but that manpower must be trained, transported, and fed, and 
moved down in order to be used. That isa big problem. So much of 
their supplies now have to come from Manchuria and even farther 
south in China. Recently the North Koreans supplied their own 
clothing and food. Today much of that comes from outside Korea. 
The North Korean prisoners complain of what they call foreign rice, 
that it is not as good as Korean rice. So that is a problem to them. 
They can no longer live off the land. 

So they have paid a heavy price and are still paying it, and it is 
taxing them to maintain their position in Korea. 

We are not the only ones in trouble. The enemy is always in 
worse shape than we are. 

Mr. Taser. Did those figures that you gave us include the Air Force? 

General Van Frrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, what we have there in the Air Force 
would be in addition to the numbers that you gave us? 

General Van Feet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And what would that be? 


Estimatep Enemy Arrcrarr 


General Van Fert. We estimate that the enemy has between 2,500 
and 3,000 aircraft in North Korea. I believe the Air Force, Mr. Taber, 
would have to tell you how much manpower it takes to maintain that 
much aircraft. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You say the enemy has 3,000 planes? 

General Van Feet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. By that you mean mostly Manchuria. 

General Van Freer. Yes. I am thinking of aircraft in Manchuria 
of all types, but mostly MIG’s, 

Mr. Taser. Did the figures that you gave for the United States 
include the Air Force? 

General Van Fixer. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much would that be? 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Van Fixer. We are able to sustain 1,000 sorties a day. 

Mr. Taser. That means how many aircraft? 

General Van Fixer. I would say approximately 500, but I am guess- 
ing on that because I do not have the figures on the Air Force or the 
Navy. I did not bring any notes along to give exact figures on our 
U.N. personnel I have those available, but not with me. 
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Mr. Miter. General, when you speak of the number of sorties, 
does that include Navy air sorties? 

General Van Fierr. Yes, sir; the Navy air is in that and Marine 
air and the Air Force. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF ENEMY AIR ACTION 


Mr. Forp. General, what would be the effect on the Eighth Army, 
and all of the U. N. forces, of an enemy air action in Korea? 

General Van Fierr. My opinion is that they could put in a surprise 
raid along the battlefront or possibly as far south as some of our 
major ports and hurt us. They would not cripple us. And they 
would pay a heavy price. They could not sustain it. 

It would be a welcome thing. I believe all our forces in Korea 
would welcome an enemy attack. 

Mr. Forp. By air? 

General Van Fixer. By air or land or sea; because, if he comes 
to us, he must fight in our territory where we have the advantage. 
In other words, we get him in the open, we get him where we are 
ready to shoot, and he has to come a long way and he is over the 
target only a matter of minutes before he has to go back to his base. 
So it would be a godsend for him to try to meet us where we are. 

Mr. Forp. You mean it would be a godsend to us. 

General VAN Feet. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Could they knock out Kimpo Air Base? 

General Van Fert. They might cripple us there, damage us quite 
a bit if they put a sufficient number of planes in there. There is no 
such thing as a 100-percent screen against aircraft getting through. 
But what a price they would pay. It would be cheap for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would depend on your point of view on how 
cheap it was. 

General Van Furer. Yes, sir. I would say it would be cheaper 
than for us to go up there and destroy them. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Does that imply that you have been under wraps 
insofar as doing what you believe ought to be done to them over there 
in Korea? 

General Van Fieer. Under wraps? That is one of those questions 
they have been talking about in the other committees for several 
days; about policy and orders and who makes them, and so forth. 

Mr. Osrerrac. But it has been a limited proposition so far as any 
aggressiveness on our part is concerned ¢ 

General Van Freer. Our aircraft go anywhere in North Korea, 
strike at whatever we consider are the best targets. I have read 
in the papers, since I left Korea, that the principle of hot pursuit 
has been applied, but I do not know; that is, if you are on a MIG, 
you can follow him until you break off the engagement. 

Mr. Osrertac. Beyond the Yalu? 

General Van Firer. That is the newspaper report; I do not know. 
That has been a disadvantage, of course—not being able to do that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. General, I think it goes without saying that there 
are a great many people in this country who have for you a very high 
regard ; for your exploits not only in Korea, but for the job that you 
did in Greece and in other places. 
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Many of us have had the pleasure of visiting with you in Korea. 
We feel that you have really earned your reward of return to this 
country; and, of course, we are extreme ‘ly regretful that it was not 
possible for you to bring your son back home with you. 

There have been many things happen that have disturbed the Amer- 
ican people greatly in the last few days. While you expressed the 
hope that some of your statements have not proved harmful, the 
printed version—and I am saying that quite purposefully—the printed 
version has created a great deal of consternation in the minds of the 
American public, especially those who have men in Korea, and those 
who have youngsters who have yet to go to Korea. 


AMMUNITION SuprpLty 1N Korea 


Either on or off the record, inasmuch as this committee has had to 
rely entirely upon newspaper reports and secondhand statements as 
to what you said about the ammunition supply in Korea, I feel in all 
fairness to you and to this committee we should have a statement at 
this time on that situation; probably on the record with whatever 
revision is necessary for security, which can be made when the tran- 
script is returned. 

General Van Fixer. In answer to a question by the House commit- 
tee the first day as to the welfare of our troops and how they are taken 
care of, I made the statement that it was the best fed, best clothed, 
best. housed, best supplied, and best cared for Army that we have 
ever had in the field. When I said best supplied I was thinking about 
their personal requirements; best cared for, their medical require- 
ments, but I was not thinking about items of warfare, such as trans- 
portation and guns and ammunition and the like. Later on they 
asked that question and I said that it was much better today than it 
had been; it was rapidly improving. 

Then later before the Senate committee, they got into the matter 
of ammunition, covering the whole period, and I made the statement 
that throughout my per ‘iod of command from April 1951 to February 
1953, covering 22 months, we had been seriously short of certain types 
of ammunition. While, not seriously short of ammunition as a whole, 
we were critically short at times, and that at the time I left Korea we 
were critically short in two items of ammunition, the 155-millimeter 
howitzer ammunition and the 81-millimeter mortar ammunition. 

As you know, the Department of the Army then was called to pre- 
sent the facts and figures on that shortage, which they did in an all- 
day session yesterday. And at the conclusion of that, Senator Sal- 
tonstall released a statement which supported my previous testimony, 
that there had been a shortage of ammunition, and critical at times; 
but that the situation as of today was much better and rapidly im- 
proving, which is correct. 

That is the gist of my statement, and of what took place yesterday, 
and I believe the record will bear me out, when it is available. 


AMMUNITION SUPPLY IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
Mr. Scrivner. Of course, part of your statement, as I read it in the 


paper, came as a rather great surprise to me because, you will recall, 
I visited in Japan and Korea in August and September and one of 
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the purposes of the visit, as far as I was concerned, was to check on 
some of the reports that we had had about an ammunition shortage. 
I made specific inquiry as to that at General Clark’s headquarters and 
from General Clark personally. I was told that there was some con- 
cern about the 155-mm. howitzer and the 8l-mm. ammunition, and 
they said that although the supplies were being conserved, there was 
sufficient for the present needs, although they would like to have a 
larger reserve. 

At that time some concern was expressed as to the effect of the 
steel strike and they felt that the impact of the steel strike on ammu- 
nition supplies would probably start to be felt about October. I do 
not know whether it was reflected in your supplies or not about that 
time. 

General Barriger and Colonel Smith of G—4 went into the matter 
of ammunition supply and gave me a report on most of the ammuni- 
tion as being in good supply; that there was not that much of 155 
howitzer ammunition and there was not quite as good a supply of 
81-mm. mortar as there was either of the 155 and all the others. 

I was assured that the ammunition supply was not everything de- 
sired but was satisfactory and that if an all-out push was ordered, the 
ammunition for that push would be made available, as it was for any 
other assigned task. : 

Now, this is not with any idea of trying to put you on the spot in 
any way, but merely to put the facts out on the table. We spent an 
evening with you in which that matter was discussed. My memory 
may be imperfect and many of the things that we were told I did not 
put down in writing. But the notes which I made that evening after 
the meeting say substantis illy this—and if I do not have it as you gave 
it to me, please correct me. We were talking about different things; 
first, that the situation was not yours; in other words, it was a static 
situation ; that you received orders and you carried them out. You did 
tell us that the Reds had, during the armistice talks, dug themselves 
in very securely and in that interim period the Red forces had become 
better trained, they had become better equipped and as of that time 
they were fighting to the death; very few prisoners were being taken, 
not many of them were giving themselves up; and that we could go 
forward but it would be at a fairly great cost. 

Is that a correct statement ? 

General Van Fixer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you did tell us that in your opinion—and I 
think all of us agreed with you 1,000 pere ent—the armistice as pro- 
posed was not a satisfactory solution; it just did not mean anything. 

General Van Fixer. May I ask a question or two? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Van Feet. I have had so many visitors over there. Some 
of them are cleared for top secret. We take them in our war room and 
give them a full and complete top secret briefing. Others get just a 
general briefing and others get a roundtable discussion off the recor d, 
maybe in my office or around the luncheon table. I do not remember 
how we treated you. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was the only Member of Congress in that party. 

General Van Fert. You were alone? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 
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General Van Fievr. Were you in the capacity of a Reserve officer 

Mr. Scrivner. No. I was there as a Member of Congress. 

General Van Fixer. You were there as a Congressman ? 

Mr. Scrivner. We had dinner with you in your quarters and pres- 
ent at that time were General Boatner and General Harrison. 

General Van Fierr. Yes; I recall that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Furthermore, we were told that supplies were in 
good shape and I have in my notes two words, “ammunition ample.” 
That is all I have on that. So naturally, when I read this statement, 
I could not reconcile the two. 


CONDITIONS TENDING TO COLOR STATEMENTS 


General Van Fixer. There are a number of connotations ascribed 
to the words “ample,” “adequate,” and “enough”—— 

Mr. Scrivner. And “serious” and “critical.” 

General Van F eer. I wish to point to the fact that the press has 
the freedom of the field and they will get stories along the front- 
line on the ammunition ration, and they will come back and press 
you for a statement on ammunition. Your point of view must be 
adjusted to fit the occasion as security limitations allow. You must 
endeavor to give an optimistic picture for two reasons; so that your 
men will not feel that they cannot be supported. There is the ques- 
tion of the morale of your own troops. ‘The second point concerns 
the information you dare let the enemy have about your status in 
supplies. So you will endeavor to give a favorable picture, if you can. 

You will also endeavor to support the administration’s policies, 
or try to resolve the difficulties that they may have in producing 
more materiel or give legitimate support to their decision back here 
on putting the money into vehicles or tanks or research, instead of 
having too much ammunition that might not be used later if there 
is an armistice. But whatever the policy back here, we accepted it 
and tried to make the best of it in carrying out our orders. 

So your point of view as to the loy: alty to your command and keep- 
ing information out of enemy hands tends to color what you may say 
In “public statements. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought that the statement made to me was not 
for a public statement and I certainly was not going to give it to 
the enemy. I was there to get facts and if I had known at that time 
that there was a shortage, ‘there would have been some hell raised 
back here. 

General Van Freer. You wrote down the word “ample.” Now, it 
is ample, if the enemy is not going to do anything and we are not 
going to do anything. It has its qualifications. I suppose what was 
in my mind was that we were getting by without being too badly hurt 
and our supplies for such a condition were ample. 


Moror Veuicite PrRoGRAM 
Mr. Scrivner. We did talk in our conversation about some of. our 


other equipment and it was pointed out that we were getting a lot 
of automotive equipment most of which was rebuilt. 
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General Van Freer. Yes; trucks. 

Mr. Scrivner. Trucks, jeeps, and so on and that there were not very 
many new vehicles. I will say frankly that I can recall having seen 
only three what I though were new military vehicles. The rest of 
them had every earm: ark of bei ‘ing rebuilt. But I understand that at 
about the time you left there h: ad been a supply of new motor vehicle 
equipment coming into Korea. Is that substantially correct ? 

General Van Freer. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It had not started yet ? 

General Van Fierr. That program was behind schedule. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was there new automotive equipment coming in 
when you left? 

General Van Furrr. There is quite a story there, sir, about vehicles 
and spare parts. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have spent tremendous sums not only for ammu- 
nition but for motor equipment. 

General Van Fieer. I have some rather drastic views on motor 
vehicles. I guess I am quite alone in those views. My view on motor 
vehicles is that we generally have too many; too many of the all- 
purpose type instead of the commercial type. I have been of that 
opinion for many years. I have not felt that a shortage of vehicles 
or spare parts would be an obstacle to the Eighth Army. ‘Thave always 
felt, regardless of the situation of motor vehicles in Korea, that we 
would get by and that it would be well for us to be on an austere basis, 
to be under strength. That is merely my personal view. And I would 
take the commercial type rather than the higher priced all-purpose 
vehicle. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Did you refer to spare parts? 

General Van Fierr. The motor vehicle program for Korea was to 
replace World War IT stocks in the hands of the Eighth Army with 
new production and take the World War IT stocks and give them to 
the Korean Army. In Korea, the Korean Army has been generally 
equipped with Japanese trucks and the Eighth Army United States 
with World War II vehicles. Both types of vehicles are very old and 
spare parts for them have been very critical. When you use an old 
vehicle to a certain point it is harder to keep it going and it burdens 
the field with the necessity for spare parts. It finally would be cheaper 
to get a new vehicle. 

So the program of the Department was to replace the Korean 
vehicles with World War II vehicles in the hands of the United 
States and replace the United States vehicles with new vehicles. 
Those new vehicles were supposed to arrive in Korea in October. 
Prior to their arrival we were to receive the spare parts for them; 
that is, 60 days before the vehicles, so that we would have a 60-day 
level of maintenance. You cannot field a new vehicle without having 
the parts for it. 

The parts did not arrive in time. I left Korea on the 11th of 
February. They had not arrived yet. But the vehicles had arrived 
and were beginning to arrive in considerable numbers; a few in 
December and more in January. So we had many thousands of new 
vehicles in Korea, but they were parked in vacant lots waiting for 
parts. 
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I do not know the reason for that, but it was not a serious problem to 
the Eighth Army. We were still operating, because as far as theROK 
unit is concerned, they can still walk and carry their supplies, the 
same as the Chinese. They are accustomed to austere methods. 

I have been of the opinion that a vehicle that is standing still is 
being wasted and that to get the maximum return from an investment 
in a vehicle, it must be moving at all times except when it is rod- 
lined for maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you. 

General Van Fieer. With the exception of a few tactical vehicles 
that must stand by to move guns when necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think this committee will agree with you 100 per- 
cent on that. I would like to have you speak on the situation in Korea; 
and I suppose most of this should be off the record, because it does 
relate to—I do not know whether you call it military or political 
policy. 

We have been told in recent days that as far as Korea is concerned 
there are four possible solutions, but you have lived in Korea now for 
almost 2 years and you have lived close to the troops. You know 
our men. You know the ROK’s. You know their potential. You 
know the terrain. You know the climate. You know the whole situa- 
tion probably better than any one man in our military show. 

Quite frankly, in your opinion, what is the future in Korea? We 
cannot go on as we are. What can be done? What would you 
recommend ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. General, in closing I would like to say, so far as I am 
concerned, as one member of the committee who has watched you and 
your work for some time, that you are deserving of a congratulatory 
pat on the back and commendation for a job well done in Korea. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 

General Van Fleet, your comments here have been interesting and 
helpful. This committee is peculiarly strategic in that we have to 
do with the funds which are provided for the national defense. 

If you were to transfer yourself to this side of the table as a Member 
of Congress and yet retain all the information and experience which 
you have in the military, would you favor making drastic reductions 
in defense spending—the Army, the Navy, and the Air Forece—hold- 
ing it at about the present level, or making a considerable increase ? 

As you know, all of us are economy minded and we want to reduce 
expenses and taxes and yet we do not want to do a disservice to our 
Nation and to the defense effort. 

What is your advice based upon your experience as to what this 
committee should do toward providing funds? 


Po.ticy oF PREPAREDNESS 


General Van Fier. I will answer that very frankly and tell you 
I am disgusted with the luxury of America and the paucity of pre- 
paredness. In other words, less butter and more guns. 

That is very apparent to me coming back from Korea where I have 
lived for 22 months with my troops. “T see the cocktail parties and all 
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the other things that go with them, the luxurious America. We are 
liable to be spoiled back here and we should not decay. 

I express my Views as an American who pays a lot of taxes, and I am 
still willing to pay taxes to put America in better shape for my chil- 
dren and grandchildren. We must face up to the issue that our prob- 
lems are those of world communism and that we are going to be faced 
with those problems for a long time to come. It is time that we put 
our house in order. 

Mr. Manon. Your statement, then, putting it another way, is 
this—— 

General Van F eer. I say that now as a civilian, as a voter, as a 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, instead of reducing the defense budget 
by billions and billions, you would take another course ? 

General Van Fixer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What would that be? 

General Van Fert. I would provide more bullets and guns and dip 
into the gold and silver reserve that we have built up. We ought to 
have a stockpile of ammunition rather than a stockpile of gold. 

Mr. Manon. I am just putting you in this imaginary position. 
Would you increase the size of our Armed Forces above 3,600,000 or 
3,700,000 men and women in uniform ? 

General Van Fuezer. I do not think that is necessary. It certainly 
needs an improvement in quality. 

Mr. Manon. Would you slow down in the production of aircraft; 
jet engines ? 

General Van Fixer. You are shooting questions at me and I have 
been out of this country. I do not know. My opinion may not be 
worth a nickel. I have answered your question, but I think you have 
gone far enough. If you pursue me—I am not an expert. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to put you in a false position. As I now 
understand it, you believe this is not the time to flirt with military 
weakness but a time for a further build-up of our military strength? 
I just want you to lay it on the line, if you will, and give us your true 
views. That is my point. 

General Van Fixer. I agree with those views. 

Mr. Manon. How? 

General Van F eer. I just want to say this now, and I have made 
this statement for many years, that I would endeavor to build up our 
allies and put my investment in those that we can count on. We 
should have a very careful evaluation of the ones we believe will fight 
effectively ; that we cannot face the world problem alone. 

Mr. Manon. That isa helpful program. 

General Van Fieer. A program of native armies, world wide, who 
we know are on our side, first, last, and always. 

Mr. Manon. So that the free people of the world can sacrifice and 
work together in a common cause, I presume ? 

General Van Fuieer. Yes. 

Mr.‘Manon. Can you view the world situation with any degree of 
complacency? My point is, do you think that world war II is more 
or less out of the picture and out of the question? I know that you 
cannot predict accurately. I do not ask for any prophecies, but I 
want to know just how serious you think the threat is because if the 





threat is great then the preparations to meet the threat should be 
great. 

General Van F eer. It is very serious. I feel we should get ready 
faster. 

Mr. Manion. Now, we have a high-level plan in this country. We 
have certain war plans which we would not, of course, discuss here, 
but we have a certain system of military preparation which embraces 
the supplying of military equipment and so forth to some of our al- 
lies, which calls for air bases in French Morocco, for example, pos- 
sibly air bases in Spain, bases in England, bases in the North Atlantic, 
bases in Canada, bases in Alaska, and bases in Okinawa. In other 
words, we have that sort of configuration of our defense effort. 

Is that, generally speaking, probably worthy of acceptation by 
Congress, which provides the people’s money for this sort of program, 
or are we drastically wrong in our thinking from your viewpoint 
alone ¢ 

General Van Freer. I think that we are right in our thinking. 
There again there are better experts on it than I. 

Mr. Manon. I do not expect the impossible of you. Your views 
are very helpful because you have been in a spot where you must have 
done a lot of thinking. 


Use or Korean Troops 


Was it possible in the « “arly days of the Korean war to train those 
Koreans as you are now training them ¢ 


General Van Fueer. I believe e we could have initiated my program 


a bit earlier and faster. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, there is no great hiatus between 
your thinking and the thinking of other military leaders ? 

General Van Fert. No; they are all for this program. They were 
not for a while, but they accepted it. 

Mr. Manon. They have always been in favor of using the Republic 
of Korea troops, I presume, to some extent. 

General Van Fieer. Not beyond 10 divisions. 

Mr. Manon. Not, beyond 10 divisions. At any rate, are we now 
doing approximately the proper thing with respect to the training of 
the Korean divisions? 

General Van Fieer. Yes. That is a very healthy condition, and 
I believe everybody is glad of it. 


AMMUNITION SHORTAGE 


Mr. Manon. I think that you have covered the ammunition pic- 
ture, and there has been a lot of discussion about that. You have not 
been dealing in figures. You have been dealing in the realistic prob- 
lems of the battlefield, but through this committee we have appro- 
priated to the Army since the Korean war began in excess of $5 bil- 
lion for Army ammunition alone. Is that right, General Decker ? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. We are not looking for scapegoats, and we recognize 
of course, to have a peacetime economy when you are at war-is an 
almost impossible situation, and it has not been possible with these 
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procedures and operations for the military and industry to move as 
fast as it otherwise might have in an all-out mobilization. 

Now, I would like to ask this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Have we sustained any great losses militarily by rea- 
son of the ammunition shortage? 

General Van Fixer. That is sort of a hypothetical question. It is 
just a matter of opinion and without any definite proof in any partic- 
ular instance. I would say that it would go without question the more 
you shoot the more enemies you kill and the more lives we save, and 
that the number of United States casualties is in inverse ratio to the 
size of empty cartridge cases which we shoot. That is a general state- 
ment. I believe it would be accepted. 

Mr. Manon. If the Korean war were not to be stepped up in in- 
tensity during this period which has elapsed, has the shortage of 
ammunition been very significant? That 1s a better way of putting 
the question. 

General Van Feet. It has. 

Mr. Manon. It has been significant. Will you pin-point that a 
little better? You say the more you fire the more you can reduce your 
casualties, and that would apply in a stalemate war. 

General Van Freer. If we had an ample supply of ammunition 
available to shoot at the enemy we could put that curtain of fire on him 
so as to take the initiative from him, and by having the initiative he 
could never move to hurt us without being himself destroyed. 

Mr. Manon. He has not moved. 

General Van F eer. But by us not shooting as much as we would 
like, the enemy can plan a build-up and store up supplies and go after 
limited objective positions and get them by a concentration of fire- 
power. That has been his tactics over many months. In other words, 
he has been able to call the play and we have been on the defensive to 
meet his plans, just like in a football game. He is calling the shots. 

Mr. Manon. Is it true that he has had no restrictions, had un- 
limited ammunition and we have been limited ¢ 

General Van Fuerr. He is able under those conditions to build up 
his supply of ammunition at the point of attack and when he pulls 
the trigger there he has overwhelming superiority. 

Mr. Manon. At a particular spot ! 

General Van Fert. At a particular spot and time. 

Mr. Manon. Whereas his total amount of ammunition has been in 
no way comparable to our own, I presume? 

General Van Freer. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we have fired much more ammunition 
than the enemy in Korea, I presume? 

General Van Fiexrr. Yes. We have fired easily six times as much. 
That is an unfair comparison. You cannot get any conclusions from 
that premise because if the enemy puts over 1 plane, which occasion- 
ally he has done, that means we would only need to put up 6 planes 
over him instead of 1,000. We should exploit the advantage we have, 
which is firepower, not manpower. 

Mr. Manion. It seems to me we should exploit the advantage we 
have in firepower and reduce every possible casualty and prevent 
every possible casualty. 
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This ammunition situation has tended to limit the possible objec- 
tives and attainments of our fighting forces in Korea; has it not? 

General Van Fieer. It has been one of the factors. 

Mr. Manon. It has not led in any way to any disaster except it has 
increased our casualties somewhat ¢ 

General Van F.eer. I would agree to that as a general statement; 
yes. 

Mr. Manon. Now, do you think from what you have heard about 
the ammunition picture in recent days, and from what you know from 
your field experience, that the ammunition problem is being licked and 
we will not have too many problems of this particular type in future 
operations ¢ 

General Van Fixer. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. General Van Fleet, are we getting for all these huge 
sums appropriated about the right sort of military equipment to 
fight wars with, or will history recall that the Congress provided a 
lot of money and the military people went off and bought a lot of 
gadgets that were not very practical and if the money had been ap- 
plied to a more down-to-earth and realistic approach we would have 
done a better job¢ That is the thing that we are interested in. 

General Van Frierr. I am sure that the final program is a well-con- 
sidered one that is taking in the best costs and recommendations of our 
experts. I have had an opportunity to present my views on that, which 
I expressed earlier, and that was to give our forces less trucks and less 
of an all-purpose type of tactical vehicle and more of a commercial 
type, believing that it is a cheaper vehicle and is in production com- 
mercially and “readily available. 

Fr. Manon. I was very much interested when you made that 
statement. 

General Van Fixer. If I am overruled, then I am sure there is a 
very good reason for it. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, there has been a turning toward the 
commercial type vehicle by the services in recent months. Now to 
what extent, I would not be able to state. As you know, there has 
been quite a turn in that direction. 

Generally speaking, you think we are moving in the right direc- 
tion in buying the types of guns, weapons, and what not that we are? 

General Van Fierr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any special suggestions as to how Con- 
gress could save money in the defense effort “by any technique or pro- 
cedure without hurting the defense build-up seriously ? 

General Van Furer. I am afraid that I do not know enough about 
it. I do not know enough of the details of that. 

Mr. Mauon. If there were some particulars in your opinion, I 
thought they might be helpful. We are constantly struggling with 
this question of how to get a good defense program with fewer 
dollars. 

I share the feelings of all the members of the committee in ex- 
pressing apprec iation of your appearance and your magnificent rep- 
resentation of our country in your assignments over in Korea, and 
earlier in other areas of the world. 

Mr. Sueprarp. General Van Fleet, I appreciate the position you 
are in, responding to questions at this type of conference, and I use 
the word “conference” instead of “interrogation.” 
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General Van Fert. I think this has been a roundtable discussion. 
Mr. Suepparp. I do too, General. We have freely expressed our- 
selves. I think it has been helpful to all of us. 


GENERAL Srruartion Dur to Korra 


You have made many constructive suggestions, but there was one 
statement that impressed me as being very basic, and that is the one 
where you expressed your viewpoint about what you had observed 
here at home as compared to what you observed of your troops in 
Korea. I am very much in accord with that concept. Very few of 
our people today seem to be directing their thinking along that line. 

I want to express my views to see ‘if there is anything combatable 
to your views. I think a lot of our present difficulties, internationally 
speaking, happened because we brought our troops out of World 
War II too rapidly. Had we kept our forces in being at that time, 
and the first time the Communist expansion program showed itself, 
we would have had the ability to do something in stopping Russia 
and we could undoubtedly have avoided much of “what we are present- 
ly involved in. That is my personal thinking. I do not know whether 
you think along those lines or not, or whether you care to express 
yourself about them. 

When I consider your comments about advancement in the Korean 
theater, I can appreciate what your thinking is, because there would 
be certain psychological benefits to our allies if we are strong 
and advancing than if we remain in a stalemate. I think it is a 
good suggestion, as it can be detrimental if we stay in our present 
category too long. 

I have this thought, I do not believe that the Chinese ability to 
produce for a continuity of intensive warfare istoo prevalent I think 
the major portion of their present materials are coming from Russia 
and other sources of like character, the satellites. I do not under- 
stand how, unless we destroy the original bases that are creating the 
wherewithal with which China and the satellites can function, we will 
ever stop it. Why? Because as long as that ability to produce 
remains in Russia and they see fit to supply the satellites to do their 
fighting for them, and as long as they have that reservoir of productive 
capacity at their command, how are we ever going to stop war by 
working with a finger operation such as Korea? 

General Van Freer. It is a vary difficult problem for us, but it is 
costly. ; 

Mr. Snerparp. It will be difficult and costly, and of long duration 
as long as their thinking is projected upon the same premise that 
presently prevails, that of expansion and control of the rest of the 
world by Communists. I think that is a pertinent factor in this whole 
picture. Do you agree or not? 

General Van F ierr. I agree with your views very completely. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When the time will come when we will be involved 
in an all out war, remains to be developed. We do not know at this 
time what the demise of Stalin means. It is assumption on the part 
of anyone unless they are on the inside of the picture of what is being 
projected by Russia. It could mean a possible peace operation and 
it could mean an intensification, or a continuity of what we are pres- 
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ently dealing with, but in any event it creates a hazard so far as this 
country is concerned because the more expansion program they can 
successfully consummate, the more jeopardy this country and the 
democracies and those who think in democratic concept are in. 

Insofar as the ability to produce in this country is concerned, there 
has been a lot said about the discrepancies on the part of Congress and 
the discrepancies on the part of the military, but I am sympathetic 
toward the military procurement people, and I will tell you why—we 
are trying in this country to operate im a dual field of functions, 
business as usual, and yet prosecute a very serious military operation 
over in the Korean theater. It has been very difficult to have the 
two procedures come into a status of compatability to the degree we 

can supply the military requirements as rapidly as they should be 
supplied: That has been evident over a long period of time, if one 
has watched the production lines. 

And while your advance movement program is a good one, up to a 
point, I still fgel we would have to go further than just extending our 
lines in Korea. I do not think that we are going to be able to stop at 
that. 

If we get into a position where we invite an all-out war, we are 
going to have to change our policy here at home, at the policy level, 
about doing business as usual and produce the requirements of the 
military. There is no question about that. We cannot have them both. 
You cannot have your cake and eat it too. It is not going to work, in 
fact it is not working now. 

And while we have been talking about our production in this coun- 
try, our military production is not up to standard requirements. We 
are behind right now in every branch of the military service in the 
procurement field, General Decker, and you know that as well as I. 
That has been indicated throughout the entire hearings, if you have 
listened carefully, and added them up. Somewhere along the line we 
have either to stay in the same category of using our production as it 
is presently allocated to the military, or we will have to retrench on 
the homefront and get away from the business-as-usual aspect and 
mtensify production. for military purposes. That is where the top 
level will have to come to some conclusion sooner or later and quit the 
pussy footing that has been going on ever since the Korean war started. 
You do not have to agree W ith that, General. That is a statement that 
I am making for the record because I want my position clear as far 
as this whole situation is concerned. 

The situation as it prevails leads me to believe, and wholeheartedly 
concur in the fact, that the Korean situation is pretty much deficient 
compared to what it should be from a home-front concept, and not 
congressional, because the Congressmen on this committee, and in the 
House also, have pretty literally concurred in the recommendations 
of this committee in the supply of dollars. When those dollars are 
translated into production, then military people who are in the pro- 
curement field, getting the requirements of the military, have fre- 
quently found yourselves nonplussed by an inability to get the con- 
tracts functioning and the production needed. 


31398—53—pt. 1- 
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AWARENESS OF WaR 


Mr. Scrivner. Having returned from Korea, General, is there any 
doubt in your mind that whatever it may have been called heretofore, 
we are at war in Korea? 

General Van Fixer. We call it war out there. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose you have not had an.opportunity to read 
some of the stetements that we have read, in which it has been called 
a situation, a conflict, a battle, a police action, constabulary action— 
any number of terms like that, which perhaps accentuated your 
reaction when you came home, when you said that you were disgusted 
with what you found. I can appreciate some of your views, but you 
did not have to come clear back to the United Staes to find that. 

General Van F Leer. So far as I have noted American public senti- 
ment, they recognize it as a war and, also, they would like to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Many of them do, but there are other places where 
there is a lack of awareness that there is a war going on, besides here 
in the United States, are there not? 

General Van Furer. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. General, I think you can serve a very useful purpose 
in molding public opinion, in bringing home to the people the fact that 
this is a war, that we are at war. I have been trying for 214 years 
to get some very responsible people in Government, civil and military, 
to make the open admission that it was war, and I have not succeeded 
very well. But you, in your position, with your experience, can un- 
doubtedly bring home that grave realization and then perhaps there 
will be a change in the thinking about being able to have not only 
the trucks that you needed in Korea and now need, along with the 
new, bright automobiles, and other things—radio, radar, electronics, 
to carry communications on in Korea when we still want to have our 
own radios and 'FV’s here at home, so that they are competing with 
each other. 

Perhaps that is not your mission in life, but it is an objective which 
you can help us reach. 


AVAILABILITY OF AMMUNITION IN JAPAN 


Now, you made one statement in reply to a question asked by Mr. 
Mahon in which you said, as nearly as 1 could get it, that the enemy 
are able to build up ammunition at the point of attac k, and apparently 
they have been doing that. Have we not been doing the same thing? 

General VAN Fixer. We do not have a point of attack. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we had a point of attack, the ammunition would 
be there; would it not? 

General Van Fuieer. Yes; for a limited operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I suppose that they, too,. have it only for a 
limited operation; is not that correct? 

General VAN Fieer. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to bring out is the fact that as 
the situation has existed—and I am not thinking about the future 
right now—but as it has existed, the job that you have had in Korea 
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has been to fight a stalemate, a static war. As far as I know—and 
I have followed this rather carefully—you have never been called 
upon to make any advance in—how long? I suppose practically ever 
since you have been there. 

General Van Fixer. Outside of the first month, 

Mr. Scrivner. Since the peace talks started there has been no direc- 
tive to you to carry on an vy angen war? 

General Van Fuieer. No, sir; in fact, we have been told not to. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that would be one of the major factors that 
would govern the thinking in the matter of supplies, would it not, 
knowing that the situation had been boiled down to something static. 
It would govern the thinking in many ways, not only as to supplies 
that you were going to have, ‘but as to how much of reserves you were 
going to have ‘available. You can almost predict what each day is 
going to bring you. Could you not almost tell what you were going 
to require the next ds ay? 

General VAN Fixer. That condition exists there, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I brought that out is this: In most of 
the discussion that has been had concerning ammunition, one thing 
has been emphasized more than anything else, and that has been the 
amount of ammunition in Korea. There has been little, if any, dis- 
cussion, that I have heard, as to the amount of ammunition that was 
available elsewhere, such as in Japan, as well as in Okinawa and other 
places, so that while it might not have been immediately behind your 
lines the supplies existed “and we may assume they could have been 
made available if you had been given a directive to increase the 
tempo. 

General Van Fixer. No; the ammunition has not been available in 
the rear. 

Mr. Scrivner. In Korea? 

General VAN FLEET. We have maintained a sufficient level in Korea; 
we always kept that fully covered to take care of an emergency that 
might break out, until a flow of ammunition could arrive from Japan. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether it came from J: apan or Okinawa or some 
other place. 

General Van Fixer. But the supply in Japan has never been suflici- 
ent to take care of a prolonged situation, either on the offensive or on 
the defensive. And it was because of that shortage in the supply 
dumps in Japan that we restricted the amount of ammunition that 
guns may shoot along the front. 

Now, we say, yes, there is ammunition in Korea in the hands of the 
men and at the guns, but you do not shoot it except when you are in 
trouble and when you are in trouble you can shoot whatever it takes 
to prevent a disaster. But until the stockpile of the Far East is con- 
sidered adequate, your rates of fire along the front will be held down. 
That picture is getting better and it is nearly up to a normal static 
war condition today in most calibers 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceiresworrn. If there are no further questions, we thank you, 
General. The committee is indebted to you. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 12, 1953. 


Newspaper Arrictes ReLatinc TO AMMUNITION SHORTAGE In Korea 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I would like, at the end of the hearings 
of General Van Fleet, to add a newspaper article by Jim Lucas con- 
taining a statement of Gen. Maxwell Taylor due to the ammunition 
supply in Korea, and another Lucas article setting out the results of 
his observations. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Without objection, they will be included. 

(The articles are as follows:) 


SUFFICIENT TO THE Day—GENERAL TAYLOR Says PLEASE Don’r Senp Too Muce 
AMMUNITION 


By Jim Lucas, Scripps-Howard war correspondent 


Srourt, Korea, March 11.—Lt. Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Righth Army commander, 
said his army has “all the ammunition it requires to carry out its mission.” 

As a matter of fact, he said in an exclusive interview, he feels the Army not 
only has all it requires but all that should be stocked in Korea. He said it might 
be unwise to bring in too much. 

Without mentioning him by name, General Taylor sharply disagreed with 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet, his predecessor. General Van Fleet told Congress 
recently the Eighth Army had been handicapped by serious ammunition shortages 
all the time he was in Korea. 

“We have no shortage,” General Taylor said. “We frequently don’t use our 
entire allocations.” 


BLAMES STRIKE 


He said past shortages were due largely to factors over which the Army had no 
control, such as last year’s steel strike. That hurt the Army badly, he sad, and its 
full effects were not felt until months after the strike ended. 

General Taylor said the problem of ammunition supply was a delicate one and 
“I try to keep on top of it all the time.” It was one of his responsibilities when 
he was in the Pentagon as Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Operations, and it 
is his primary responsibility in Korea as new commander of the Eighth Army. 


A WARNING 


He said he was confident the Communists also were well supplied principally 
because the “enemy’s been saving his quota.” General Taylor pointed out the 
Reds frequently ignore targets “which we would go after in a minute” so they can 
build up their reserves. 

One of his greatest concerns, he said, is that the Communists “eventually may 
reach the point where they're satisfied with their ammunition situation” and 
decide to shoot up the entire front. 

“That could catch us unprepared,” Genaral Taylor said. “I keep warning 
my division commanders they must assume that will happen sooner or later.” 

General Taylor said he was prepared for a Red spring offensive. 

“T wouldn’t say we expect one but I am prepared for it,” he said. Then he 
added almost as an afterthought: 

“T don’t really think he (the enemy) would be that foolish.” 

General Taylor agreed with General Van Fleet on at least one point. He 
said he “still was not satisfied” with the ROK’s (Republic of Korea troops) 
rations. General Van Fleet shocked Congress recently when he pointed out 
that Communist POW’s are better fed than South Korean soldiers and civilians. 

“I’m dissatisfied in particular with the rations of men in training,’’ General 
Taylor said. “Their maximum ration—even assuming they get it—is not suf- 
ficient. As a result some are going into the line in what amounts to a state of 
malnutrition.” 

He scoffed at the idea the Communist line was impregnable. 
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“There is no such thing as an impregnable line,” he said. He said his men 
could erack it if so ordered but he conceded it would be costly. A decision 
whether such expenditure is justified, he said, is for others to make. 

I asked General Taylor if he had ordered the United Nations flag flown at half 
mast in memory of Stalin. He grinned broadly. 

“Not here,” he said. Then a look of consternation spread over his face and he 
walked rapidly to the window. The flag in front of his headquarters was at the 
top of the staff. 

“You scared me,” he grinned. 


SENATE SATISFIED 


With much of the evidence in, Chairman Leverett Saltonstall (Republican, of 
Massachusetts) said his Senate Armed Services Committee found Korean am- 
munition supplies adequate and rapidly getting better. 

The Nation’s defense chiefs testified to this yesterday in the climax of the 
committee’s investigation of Gen. James A. Van Fleet’s charges of critical 
shortages. 

In view of improved shell deliveries, some Senators believed there no longer 
was any raeson for the United States to delay positive steps to break the stale- 
mate. 


SuPPLY SEEMS PLENTIFUL—AMMUNITION SHORTAGE IS PUZZLING TO REPORTERS 


Nore.—One of the hottest controversies of the Korean war centers around 
the amount of ammunition available to the Eighth Army. 

Obviously no reporter has access to the statistics which would permit him to 
draw a definite conclusion about the overall supplies. He does not know of all the 
requests from the field, nor of the total amount in the ammunition dumps, nor 
the tactical and strategic requirements. But a reporter gets around and he 
sees and hears a lot. 

In this article, Jim Lucas, Scripps-Howard war correspondent, tells what he 
has observed in the last 4 months in Korea. 


By Jim G. Lucas, Seripps-Howard staff writer 


SrouL, Marcu 13.—To those of us in Korea, Gen. James A. Van Fleet’s state- 
ment that the Eighth Army suffered ammunition shortages is puzzling. 

If it did, we didn’t know it. But few of us want to disagree with a man we 
respect so much. After all, General Van Fleet should know. 

Since my return to Korea in November, I have spent time with every frontline 
division. I have gone into regiments, battalions, and companies. Since the 
general’s statement to Congress, I’ve talked to scores of officers and enlisted men 
about ammunition. 

I have yet to find an officer or enlisted man who recalls ever needing ammuni- 
tion and not being able to obtain it. In one regiment, the men remember a few 
days last fall when they could have used more hand grenades. But that was a 
local breakdown. Another regiment said it once had to skimp on recoilless rifle 
ammunition. But it wasn’t a serious shortage and that situation also was 
cleared up. 

General Van Fleet may have meant he was short of the amount of ammunition 
needed to launch an offensive, or to resist a major enemy offensive. It is, I think, 
a tribute to the supply system General Van Fleet created and maintained in the 
Righth Army that this was never felt by the men at the front. It is like him to 
have wrestled with this problem alone. 


NEEDS ARE TREMENDOUS 


The amount of ammunition used by the Eighth Army in a 24hour period is 
tremendous. It far exceeds that fired by the enemy, who carefully guards his. 
Also, the enemy knows that a single shell fired toward us in daylight brings 
immediate retaliation. As far as my experience goes, no army ever had the 
quantities of artillery that the Eighth Army has. 

A staggering amount of ammunition is fired around the clock on what we know 
here as H. and I. (harassment and interdiction). This means that although 
no target has been spotted our guns are laying down a pattern of shells in an 
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area and along roads the enemy is likely to be using. The amount of H. and I. 
varies from division to division, but there’s seldom a moment along the front 
that our big guns are not firing. 


BUDGETED WAB 


It’s true, of course, that the Eighth Army doesn’t waste ammunition. In 
effect, General Van Fleet and Lt. Gen. Maxwell Taylor, now Bighth Army com- 
mander, are fighting a budgeted war. The amount of paperwork required even 
of a frontline company commander is fearsome. There are daily—sometimes 
twice a day—ammunition reports to fill in. Requisition forms must be filed in 
triplicate, and written justifications must be made. 

But in every frontline bunker I visited there always seemed to be plenty of 
ammunition and some to spare. I’ve never heard a GI complain that he was 
down to his last few grenades. I’ve never known a man to say he was short of 
rifle bullets. 

In fact, one of the features of this war has been the splendid supply system 
supporting it. Our men are the best fed, best clothed, best housed, best supplied 
combat soldiers in history. The quantities of food consumed are unbelievable. 
Even the men on outpost get 2, sometimes 3, hot meals a day. 

On Old Baldy last week, a young lieutenant commanding a frontline company 
was bitter because the battalion insisted on sending him 3 hot meals daily. He 
wanted only 2. The evening meal was at 4:30 and he couldn’t get the kitchen 
cleaned up fast enough if a hot meal was served at noon. So he had taken 
matters in his own hands by combining breakfast and lunch—we had fried 
chicken and eggs—and serving C rations at noon. 

While that has no bearing on ammunition, it is, I believe, typical of the 
prodigious supply effort in Korea 


Monpay, May 11, 1953. 


REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES, 1954 
WITNESSES 


HON. C. E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
ROGER M. KYES, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMP- 
TROLLER) 
LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Mr. Wiaa_eswortu. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, the committee has received from the Secretary of 
Defense a letter enclosing a letter from the Budget Director recom- 
mending certain revisions in the figures in the Truman budget for the 
fiscal year 1954. 

Without objection, we will insert those letters in the record at this 
point. 

(The letters referred to are as follow:) 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 7, 1958. 
Hon. Joun TARBER, 
Chairman, Committee or App ropriations, 
House of Representatives 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with instructions from the President, 
transmitted to us by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on February 4, 1953, 
we have conducted an examination of the budget requests and estimated ex- 
penditures for the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1954. The results of 
this examination as reflected in requests for new obligational authority, cash to 
liquidate contract authority, and expenditure estimates are set forth in the letter 
from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, copy of which is attached. 
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On the basis of these revised estimates, the Department is ready to proceed 
with the hearings on the details of these appropriations. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILSON 
Attachment. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington dD. ( . May 7 195 


The honorable the SecreTaRY oF DEFENSE, 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The report on your review of the 1954 budget 
estimates for your agency has been received and carefully considered in relation 
to the administration’s stated policies and budget objectives. 

To meet these objectives the revisions in appropriations set forth in summary 
below and in detail in the enclosures will be necessary. You are expected to 
adjust your recommendations accordingly and present these revisions to the Ap 
propriations Committees. 


SUMMARY OF REVISIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Amount in Revised Difference 
1954 budget imount + r 


Office of the Secretary of Defense and departmentwide_ | $1,030, 975,000 | $1, 029, 625, 000 $ 


1, 350, OO 
Department of the Army 12, 109, 591, 000 | 13. 671,000,000 | +1, 561, 409, 000 


Department of the Navy 11, 367. 882, 000 9, 650, 695, 000 1. 717. 187. 000 
Department of the Air Force 16, 778, 000, 000 | 11, 688, 000, 000 5, 090, 000, 000 


Total new obligational authority 41, 286, 448, 00K 36, 039, 320,000 | —5, 247, 128, 006 
Cash to liquidate prior-year contract authority 131, 968, 000 131, 968, 000 0 


Total appropriation ae ; 41, 418, 416, 000 $6, 171, 288, 000 5, 247 OOK 


The accomplishment of these budget objectives will require that vou reexamine 


your programs, their components, and the priorities related to them, and re- 
schedule your operations so thac budget expenditures for the military functions 
of vour ageney will be held to a level of about $43.2 billion in fiscal vear 1954 

Your attention is particularly called to the fact that these determinations 
relate to appropriation and expenditure levels that do not ta 
1, 1953, about 2 months in the future; also, that the expenditure level applies to 
the 12 months following July 1, 1953. Thus, there is a period of almost 14 
months in which to accomplish an adjustment to the given level of expenditure 
To avoid a need to reach the average by moving from a point above it to one below 
it at the end of the period, action should be taken as promptly as possible before 
July 1, 1953, to approach the expenditure level established for the ensuing vear 

Also, you are reminded that action on the fiscal year 1954 level of expenditures 
should be related to the budget objectives for fiscal year 1955 

Sincerely yours, 


( 
ke effect until July 


Jos. M. Dopnae, Director 


Revisions in appropriations for fiscal year 1954 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AND DEPARTMENT-WIDE 


Difference, 

‘ . Amount in Revised increase (+ 
Appropriation title 1954 budget amount pie 
decrease 


Salaries and expenses $13, 900, 000 $12, 800, 000 
Claims __. 000, 000 000, 000 
Retired pay 375, 000, 000 375, 000, 000 
Contingencies 75, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Emergency fund 000, 000 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Information 750, 000 500, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military Appeals 325, 000 325, 000 
Reserve tools and facilities re 000. 000 500, 000, 000 


Total , 030, 975, 000 1, 029, 625, 000 
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Revisions in appropriations for fiscal year 1954—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Difference, 
increase (+) 
or 
decrease (—) 


Military personne] $4, 728, 437, 000 . 776, 173, 000 $46, 736, 000 
Maintenance and operat 3, 999, 504, 000 . 5 , 000 20, 496, 000 
Procurement and } uction 2, 471, 779, 000 3, 395, 266, 000 ¢ 487, 000 
Military construc , Army civilian components 15, 000, 000 9, 094, 000 5, 906, 000 
Reserve perso requiremen 636, 000 2, 909, 000 - 13, 727, 000 
Army National Guard ot 215, 355, 000 , 273, 000 -4, 082, 000 
Research and development | ti 5, 000, 000 370, , 000 000, 000 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 100, 000 , 000 0 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska communication 

svstem 11, 780, 000 A 5, 000 95, 000 


Civilian relief in Korea 75, 000, 000 5, , 000 0 


Total 12, 109, 591, 000 3, ‘ 000 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Military personnel, Navy $2, 643, 341, 000 | $2, 569, , 000 $74, 341, 000 
Military personnel, Naval Reserve 61, 970, 000 43, 300, 000 , 330, 000 
Navy personnel, general expenses 92, 100, 000 4, , 000 , 100, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps ‘ 776, 884, 000 51, 695, 000 25, 189, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve 16, 490, 000 3, 800, 000 2, 690, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities 668, 215, 000 52, , 000 215, 000 
Aircraft and facilities 055, 000, 000 70, , 000 —85, 000, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement 234, 134, 000 . i , 000 | —834, 134, 000 
Ships and facilities , 069, 165, 000 938, , 000 —131, 165, 000 
Construction of ships 56, 739, 000 56, , 000 —39, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion 996, 120, 000 , 500, 000 | — 254, 620, 000 
Ordnance and facilities 816, 619, 000 ‘ , 000 +1, 381, 000 
Medical care 91, 000, 000 , 900, 000 —6, 100, 000 
Civil engineering 140, 117, 000 , 000 — 22, 417, 000 
Military construction, Navy civilian components 32, 400, 000 31, 200, 000 — 1, 200, 000 
Research 74, 952, 000 38, 600, 000 —6, 352, 000 
Servicewide supply and finance 419, 947, 000 385, , 000 —34, 947, 000 
Servicewide operations 109, 539, 000 105, 300, —4, 239, 000 
Naval petroleum reserves 13, 150, 000 —13, 150, 000 


‘otal 11, 367, 882, 000 9, 650, —1, 717, 187, 000 
LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Construction of ships 968, $76, 968, 000 | 
Ordnance for new construction ; \ 55, 000, 000 


Total 31, 968, 131, 968, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Aircraft and related procurement $6, 664, 000, 000 | $3, 000, 000 | —$3, 169, 000, 000 
Major procurement other than aircraft 900, 000, 000 525, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
Acquisition and construction of real property 000, 000 000, 600 — 300, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operation . 235, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 | —1, 035, 000, 000 
Military personnel requirements : 40, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 — 260, 000, 000 
Research and development 537, 000, 000 000, 000 — 62, 000, 000 
Reserve personne] requirements 23, 000, 000 900, 000 —§8, 100, 000 
Air National Guard 28, 000, 000 100, 000 +19, 100, 000 
Contingencies 31, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 0 


Total 78, 000, 000 : 000, 000 | —5, 090, 000, 000 


Mr. WiaeLeswortn. I also have here a committee print which has 
been prepared in the light of that letter giving comparative figures 
with those of 1953. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. I call attention to the fact that there is an 
apparent discrepancy between the letter of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the so-called committee print of something like $300 million. 
That is explained for the most part by the fact that the Director of 
the Budget has included in his figures a reduction of about $300 million 
in respect to the acquisition and construction of real property, which is 
omitted from the committee print, inasmuch as that item will be 
handled by the Subcommittee on Civil Functions and Military 
Construction. 

Briefly speaking, the letter from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget recommends requests for new obligational authority amount- 
ing to $36,171,288,000. That compares with figures in the so-called 
Truman budget of $41,418,416,000, and with appropriations for the 
current fiscal year of $47,217,896,618. In other words, the revisions 
suggested contemplate a reduction in new obligational authority, 
as compared with the Truman budget, to the extent of $5,247,128,000, 
and as compared with appropriations for the current fiscal year of 
$11,046,608,618. 

It appears that these recommendations are made in the light of 
estimated unexpended funds as of June 30, 1953, amounting to about 
$63 billion, of which about $17 billion is in the Army, about $17 
billion in the Navy, and about $29 billion in the Air Force. It also 
appears that should the appropriations be made in full on the basis of 
these revised recommendations, there would be available for expendi- 
ture for the fiscal year 1954 about $99 billion, of which something over 
$1 billion would be for the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
related activities, $3¢,600,000,000, or thereabouts, would be for the 
Army ; $26.600,000,000, or thereabouts, would be for the Navy; and 
$40 500,000,000, or thereabouts, would be for the Air Force. 

I understand that the maximum expenditure contemplated for the 
fiscal year 1952 is $43,260,000,000, or a level of expenditure which 
compares with that estimated for the current fiscal year or $43 billion, 
and which compares with the estimate for the fiscal year 1954 in the 
Truman budget of $45.5 billion, or $48 billion if we take the figure 
which the armed services have considered that the program under 
the Truman budget would call for. 

I understand these recommendations, Mr. Secretary, are based 
upon the best job that could be done in the limited time that has been 
available. Any further savings which may appear in order, either to 
the administration or this committee during the course of this hearing, 
can of course be taken into consideration, and it is reasonable to hope 
that further substantial savings will be made as you go along through 
the year, if for no other reason than because of better organization, 
better business methods, and expert direction of production and 
procurement. Is that a fair statement? 

Secretary Wiuson. I have high hopes about it. I have a statement 
here trying to explain the matter as best I can. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. We are glad to have the Secretary with us 
this morning. I would suggest that he proceed with his statement 
without interruption until its completion, when we can take up any 
questions that occur to us. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY WILSON 


Secretary Wiuson. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
this committee and discuss in broad outline the basis for the revised 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 which we are presenting for your 
approval. 

In my previous experience, I have found that on taking a new job 
it is always a good idea to take an inventory of the liabilities, assets, 
and responsibilities involved. Executive decisions and sound policies 
must be based on all the pertinent facts that can be developed and 
recognized. Upon assuming my present responsibility as Secretary 
of Defense, I took a similar inventory. I found: 

(a) That there was no evidence that indicated that the threat and 
danger to the free world had appreciably lessened. 

(b) That the Korean war was a serious load on the Defense De *part- 
ment, part of which had not been reflected in the proposed budget. 

(c) That important progress had been made in increasing the mili- 
tary oomnatl of the free world. 

(2) That the state of preparedness was still considerably short 
of what our military advisers would like to see. 

(e) That there were 3% million men and women in uniform and 
1,300,000 civilians in the total Defense Department. 

(f) Draft calls were averaging 51,000 per month and there was a 
tremendous turnover in military personnel. I have hopes that we can 
reduce the draft, so in July 1 there will be about half that number 
called. 

(g) That the rate of expenditures of the entire Defense Department 


was averaging approximately $900 million per week, including 
approximately $60 million per week for the Military Assistance 
Program. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


I also found that there were $85.7 billion available for spending as of 
December 31, 1952, and that a new request was pending for $41.3 
billion for the fiscal year beginning this July 1. At the end of the 
current fiscal year, it is expected that the Department of Defense will 
have an unexpended balance of close to $63 billion, with sagopa 
mately $17 billion available to the Army, $17 billion to the Navy, 
$28.5 billion to the Air Force, and $240 million for the interdepart- 
mental activities. These sums, in conjunction with the $41.3 billion 
requested in the January 1953 budget, would have made approximately 
$104 billion available for expe nditure in fiscal year 1954, with some 
$29.2 billion available to the Army, $28.2 billion available to the Navy, 
$45.2 billion available to the Air Force, and $1.3 billion for inter- 
departmental activities. 

Substantial unexpended carryover amounts are always necessary 
to provide for the lead time required in the production of military 
materiel. Particularly is this true in the early stages of a buildup 
period. Once the program is well under way, and a reasonable level 
of production is under way with designs becoming firm, there is a 
somewhat lesser requirement for advance financing to provide for 
lead times. We are now reaching this stage of the buildup period. 
This is particularly true of aircraft procurement. 
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The Director of the Bureau of the Budget presented figures to the 
National Security Council covering all anticipated governmental 
expenditures. This report indic ated that the budget program pre- 
sented to the Congress in January 1953 not only envisaged a deficit of 
$9.9 billion in fiscal year 1954 but would also have involved a budget 
deficit of $15 billion in fiscal year 1955 and further substantial deficits 
during the next 2 years, with the probability of a balanced eee 
Budget deferred until fiscal year 1958. With this background, 
was decided that one of the first and most important tasks of the 
new administration was an immediate review of the 1954 budget 
submitted by the previous administration and determination of the 
steps that could be taken in proceeding toward accomplishment of a 
balanced budget as soon as practicable, while providing for a con- 
tinuing increase in effective military strength over what exists today. 


STRENGTHS OF SERVICES 


At the end of March 1953 the Army had in being 20 divisions, 18 
regimental combat teams, and 113 antiaircraft battalions, together 
with the necessary supporting elements and_ military personnel of 
about 1,500,000. The divisions were reasonably well equipped and 
in many cases the Army was beginning to accumulate mobilization 
reserve stocks in certain categories with large quantities still on order. 

The Navy was operating 408 warships and 16 carrier air groups with 
necessary supporting combatant and auxiliary vessels and supporting 
aircraft, and with a military personnel strength of slightly over 800,000. 
Except for aircraft, the Navy was equipped with reasonably modern 
materiel and in numerous areas was acquiring mobilization reserves. 

The Marine Corps was organized into 3 divisions and 3 air wings with 
a strength of 245,000 men, and was completely equipped, although 
many of the items were not as modern as might be desired. 

Air Force military personnel strength totaled slightly over 970,000, 
and the Air Foree had activated 103 wings, 10 of which had not at 
that time been provided with their planned combat aircraft. 

I would like to make a statement off the record at this point. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Without objection—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXAMINATION OF DEFENSE PROGRAMS AND EXPENDITURES 


Secretary Witson. During the month of December 1952 the De- 
partment of Defense had spent slightly over $4 billion, not including 
military assistance, and was anticipating expenditures at this rate or 
higher for at least another 18 months. Therefore, it was necessary 
to reduce the monthly rate of cash expenditure, and to do this it was 
necessary to examine all defense programs and expenditures to deter- 
mine what activities could be curtailed or eliminated with little or 
no effect upon our national security, and what other adjustments 
should be made to reduce the need for new funds. 

As a first step in this process, and in cooperation with the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, we instituted a detailed review of the 
previous appropriations and current budget requests and each of the 
Secretaries of the military departments was requested to scrutinize 
carefully the plans and programs of his department. At the same 





time, we put an immediate halt to the expansion of civilian employ- 
ment in the Department of Defense and later directed specific reduc- 
tions in employment levels which are now being put into effect. 
Similarly, the use of funds for all new or barely started construction 
projects was temporarily halted, pending verification of the real need 
for each project by the Secretaries of the military departments. 

During the months of February, March and April, the De ‘partment 
of Defense participated in a study by the National Security Council 
of the possibility of achieving a balanced cash budget during fiscal 
year 1954 and a balanced administrative budget during fiscal year 
1955. It was concluded that a complete budget balance could not be 
attained during these 2 years, without seriously reducing the rate of 
buildup of our defense capabilities. However, it was found that by 
a careful review and balancing of our military effort, important 
progress could be made in reducing deficits and bringing expenditures 
and revenue into reasonable balance within the next 2 or 3 years. 
Our present budget requests are the result of this decision. 

Our intensive study of the requirements of the Department of 
Defense, taking into account appropriations that had already been 
made, led us to the conclusion that significant reductions could be 
made in the fiscal year 1954 Defense budget by institution of more 
realistic requirements, better planning and more efficient utilization 
of manpower and other resources. Our review quickly indicated that 
the provision of equipment, the construction of bases and the training 
of personnel were out of phase in some respects. By careful balancing 
of equipment, facilities and manpower, improved military strength 
could be achieved on a common front without spending quite so much 
money. Our review also made it perfectly clear that the military 
forces and stocks of mobilization reserves which previously had been 
held out as a goal could not be attained within the time contemplated 
and within the concept of a reasonable balance between Federal 
expenditures and revenues. 

While it is very difficult to control the rate of expenditures when 
so much money has been appropriated and obligated, after a review 
of the matter with the National Security Council the Department of 
Defense hopes to keep expenditures for the fiscal year 1954 down to 
$43.2 billion and hopes to reduce expenditures for fiscal year 1955 to 
approximately $40 billion in the event the Korean war is over. 

While the anticipated expenditure for fiscal vear 1954 will be ap- 
proximately the same as the estimated expenditures for the current 
fiscal year, it is planned to increase the amounts spent for procure- 
ment of major items of military equipment and other hard goods 
procurement, and decrease expenditures for personnel, overhead and 
procurement of soft goods and supplies. 


FORCE PLANS 


As a result of our review, we have developed a revised program 
which can be financed within the resources available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and at the same time make an important contribu- 
tion toward bringing Government expenditures and revenues into 
reasonable balance. Briefly stated, this program calls for main- 
tenance during fiscal year 1954 of the basic combat forces presently 
in being in the Army and Navy but with their effectiveness improved 
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by substantially increased modernization of equipment. At the same 
time every effort will be made to reduce overhead and eliminate the 
inefficient utilization of manpower. In the case of the Air Force, 
substantially increased combat effectiveness will be achieved both 
through continued modernization of equipment and by increasing the 
number of combat wings. 


ARMY STRENGTH 


This program calls for maintaining Army combat strength at 20 
divisions, 18 regimental combat teams, and 117 antiaircraft battalions. 
However, it will be necessary for the Army to make reductions in 
total military personnel—in overhead and supporting activities—by 
eliminating waste of manpower. Provision is made for arming an 
increased number of ROK divisions. In addition, provision is made 
for the first time for the advance financing of combat consumption 
of supplies and equipment in Korea during fiscal year 1954, with 
ammunition financed for an additional 6 months at combat con- 
sumption rates into fiscal year 1955. It is planned that the Army 
would reach a total strength of 1,421,000 by June 30, 1954 if combat 
continues in Korea up to that time; if it should cease, present plans 
call for a reduction to 1,370,000. The modernization of the Army 
will continue, and reasonable additions will be made to the mobili- 
zation stocks of critical items. 

During the current fiscal year, approximately one-half million 
trained men will be discharged from the Army who are obligated to 
serve for up to 3 years in the Ready Reserve, and an additional 3 
years in the Sts andby Reserve, under the terms of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 195 Almost half of these men will have had service 
in Korea, and the sid r half, although serving in noncombat areas, 
will have had 2 years’ training. During the next 2 years, close to 
900,000 additional trained men will be discharged with a similar obliga- 
tion for service in the reserves. ‘These trained men are an important 
addition to our mobilization potential. 


NAVY STRENGTH 


The Navy will maintain approximately the same number of war- 
ships, and with the delivery of a limited number of new vessels and 
modernization of others, should continue to increase its overall combat 
effectiveness. The Navy program provides for continuation of the 
gradual modernization of carrier task forces. Naval aviation will be 
further strengthened by substantial deliveries of new aircraft which 
will rapidly modernize the fleet air units. As in the case of the Army, 
the Navy will have to reduce personnel in the shore establishments and 
in overhead activities so as to accomplish this objective within a mili- 
tary personnel strength of a little over 745,000. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


The Marine Corps will continue to be organized in 3 divisions and 3 
air wings, with about 230,000 men. Deliveries of new equipment 
during the next year will substantially improve the quality of both 
Marine Corps aircraft and ground equipment. 
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Naval aviation, including the Marine Corps, will have about 9,900 
operating aircraft which will be available to support United States 
foreign policy wherever needed. 

During the summer and fall of 1953, it is planned to take a new look 
at the entire defense picture. This will involve an intensive and 
detailed study of all aspects of defense—forces, missions, weapons, 
readiness levels, strategic plans, and so forth—and will provide the 
basis for the fiscal year 1955 budget. The force plans I have out- 
lined above are subject to whatever change may be indicated by this 
forthcoming review. 

AIR FORCE STRENGTH 


Pending completion of this study, we have set an interim goal of 12U 
wings for the Air Force, with 114 wings to be activated and substan- 
ially well equipped by June 30, 1954. While this interim goal of 120 
wings is less than the 143 wings previously mentioned as a goal to be 
reached several years hence, equipping 114 wings by June 30, 1954, 
will represent a very substs wntial increase in the combat stre ngth of the 
Air Force. The number of wings which might finally be ac tivated in 
some future year will depend on the changing military situation and 
the number that can be kept modernized and effective. In addition 
to achieving this active force, the Air National Guard and the Air 
Force Reserve will have substantially increased quantities of first-class 
aircraft available for use which will make them more effective units 
than previously planned. 

In building up the combat strength of the Air Force it is our intent 
to continue existing Air Force combat forces as effective units, and add 
additional combat units to the fullest possible extent that such in- 
creases can be accomplished within the limits of the available per- 
sonnel and resources. Our plan calls for achieving as much air power 
as possible within the limits of available resources. The timing and 
extent to which our goals for the Air Force can be achieved will depend 
in part on the speed and thoroughness with which savings can be made 
in less essential activities. As in the case of the Army and Navy, the 
Air Force will have to reduce overhead and noncombatant personnel 
in order to accomplish these goals within a military strength of about 
960,000 by June 30, 1954, and 915,000 by June 30, 1955. We believe 
this to be possible as the personnel become more efficient and more 
effectively organized and excess personnel are taken out of overhead 
and organizational units and the training establishments. The Air 
Force personnel program is extended over a 2-year period to enable 
the Air Force to overcome the training problems arising from high 
losses of trained personnel during fiscal year 1955. 

In summary, our program calls for a total ay strength of 
3,356,000 as of June 30, 1954, with a reduction to 3,300,000 if hostili- 
ties cease in Korea. I have directed that this reduc Gon be made with- 
out reducing the number of personnel allocated to combat units. We 
hope to do this and reduce draft calls to approximately one-half the 
average rate of the first half of this current calendar year. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Civilian employment for the military functions of the Department 
of Defense at the time of the Communist attack on Korea amounted 
to 703,000. By June 30, 1952, civilian employment had increased to 

31393— 
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1,275,000 and the budget submitted in January 1953 contemplated a 
further increase to 1,391,000 by June 30, 1954, not including indigen- 
ous personnel employed overseas. 

In order to halt the expansion of civilian employment, an order was 
issued on February 4, 1953 freezing the level of such employment at 
the January 31, 1953 level of 1,271,000. This was followed by a direc- 
tive to the military departments to reduce civilian employment by 
specified amounts by May 31, 1953. 

Much of this reduction has already been accomplished and such 
civilian employment is currently about 1,243,000. 

Our program calls for still further reduction of civilian personnel 
during fiscal year 1954 to the extent feasible. Reductions are ex- 
pected to be made in the Army, Navy and Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. It appears that it may be necessary, however, to increase 
the civilian employment of the Air Force in order to man the new bases 
and service the new aircraft that will become available during the next 
year as the buildup of Air Force combat strength progresses. De- 
tailed information concerning civilian employment will be presented 
by the military departments during the course of these bearings. 

Nearly two-thirds of the civilian employees of the Department of 
Defense are engaged in activities dealing with aircraft and engine 
overhaul, shipbuilding and ship repair, production of ammunition, 
tanks, and other military equipment at Government arsenals, vehicle 
overhaul, operation of supply depots and similar operations. By 
more efficient utilization of personnel, it is planned to carry on all 
these essential activities with fewer civilian personnel. We will save 
military personnel by replacing them with civilian personnel whenever 


this is possible and will save money. Necessary steps will also be 
taken to assure that the savings made through the reduction of civilian 
personnel are not lost by contracting with private industry to provide 
the services which we had determined could be eliminated. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


This effort will also mean a restudy of the military construction 
program to restrict construction at existing bases to that which is 
absolutely essential to the successful operation of the military mission 
of the organization assigned to each base. It will also mean the 
cancellation of the proposed construction of some bases for which we 
do not now have a real military need. We will need the full coopera- 
tion of the Congress in carrying out these adjustments. It is recog- 
nized that in individual cases they may cause temporary local prob- 
lems, but I am sure that on a cooperative basis we will be able to 
meet such situations satisfactorily. 

In order to do our part in bringing the Federal expenditures into 
reasonable balance with prospective revenue, it is necessary to take 
actions now to reduce expenditures other than those previously out- 
lined with respect to reductions in military and civilian personnel 
and elimination of some construction projects. This will inevitably 
mean adjustments of a number of contracts, which will be phased 
out in as orderly a fashion as possible. A basic element of our plan 
is the retention of an adequate mobilization base, which will include 
the maintenance of proven capacity to produce as well as acquisition 
of reasonable stocks of materiel. 
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SELECTION OF ORGANIZATIONS TO COMPRISE MOBILIZATION BASE 


In choosing the organizations, both large and small, which will 
comprise the mobilization base, the following points will be used as 
the basis of selection: 

First, it is essential that the organization have the management and 
technical knowledge re quire d to accomplish efficiently and success- 
fully the produc tion task to be assk gned, 

Second, it must have available facilities and equipment, or by 
reasonable addition to existing facilities have the capacity required 
both as to quality and adequacy. 

Third, it should be sufficiently well financed so that it will need only 
to supplement its capital and not expect to rely almost entirely on the 
various forms of Government assistance. 

Fourth, there must be a sufficient reservoir of manpower with the 
ability and skill required for efficient production either already working 
for the contractor or available in the vicinity. 

Fifth, based on the nature of the equipment to be produced, no 
facility should be established which falls below the requirements of a 
minimum economic production unit. 

Sixth, an organization should not be given more defense business 
than it can efficiently handle. It is a generally accepted principle, 
depending upon the type of business, that a company cannot assimilate 
more than 3 or 4 times its civilian-dollar volume in military production. 
There is also the employee problem since the military business may go 
up and down, and if the contractor depends entirely on military busi- 
ness, important dislocations in employment may result. 

Seventh, the production of some items that require very special 
skills or are highly classified may introduce additional important 
factors that will be taken into consideration. 


RESERVE TOOLS AND FACILITIES 


The $500 million requested in the 1954 budget for reserve tools 
and facilities is not definitely earmarked for any 1 of the 3 services 
and is a new and flexible approach to the problem of providing and 
maintaining a mobilization production base. This money will be 
obligated only after a very careful study of the problem. 


CONTINGENCIES AND EMERGENCY FUND 


I might add at this point that you have already heard testimony 
with respect to the budget requests for contingencies and the emer- 
gency fund, and I wish to indicate that both requests have my full 
approval and support. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Department of Defense has authority to accept contributions 
of money, property, and services from foreign countries under various 
situations such as in Japan, Germany, and other countries where we 
have base rights and forces. This has resulted in considerable savings 
to the United States Treasury and, in my opinion, such autherity 
should be continued. 











MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


We recommend this revised military program to you because we 
believe it will result in a proper balance between defense needs and 
the ability to maintain a sound economy. It represents a policy that 
should continue to be sound and livable over a period of years. While 
I have been discussing the defense budget which is before you, the 
military-assistance budget is essentially a part of our security program. 

As you know, I have recently returned from 3 weeks in Europe, 
during which I participated in the NATO meeting in Paris and visited 
many - our Army, Navy, and Air Force units and installations in 
England, France, Germany (including Berlin), Austria, Italy, and 
North Africa. I was favorably impressed with the morale of our 
forces in all three services and by the leadership of their commanders, 
and was gratified at the way in which our soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
airmen are conducting themselves in these foreign areas. 

On the side of military strength, the picture of progress in the last 
3 years, since NATO first got really underway, gives cause for satis- 
faction. In 1950, Western Europe’s military forces were desperately 
inadequate. Moreover, the actual strength of these forces, in terms 
of real combat effectiveness was much less than the figures themselves 
would indicate. Much of the existing equipment was worn out and 
obsolete; training of the troops was inadequate; and there was no 
organization of the several national contingents into a balanced and 
coordinated partnership effort. 

Today, through the combined efforts of all member nations, we now 
have an integrated, effective combat structure. In these units which 
were in existence when NATO first began, critical equipment defi- 
ciencies have been eliminated and the effectiveness of the training has 
been greatly improved. A substantial number of additional units 
have been raised and are being continually strengthened and improved. 
Just over a year ago at Lisbon the member nations set for themselves 
specific force goals to be raised during the calendar year 1952. Those 
goals have substantially been met. The accession of Greece and 
Turkey to NATO and the resultant addition of their substantial forces 
to those of the other NATO members has provided the Supreme 
Allied Commanders a sizable combat force which already has served 
as a strong deterrent to aggression. 

During my discussions with the defense ministers and military 
leaders of other nations, as well as with our own United States com- 
manders, I found general agreement that we have now reached a pos- 
ture of defense in NATO where we can determine the rate of further 
improvement in our military forces in the light of the economic capa- 
bilities of NATO nations to sustain a continued defense effort and 
state of preparedness over an indefinite period of years. 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT 


The basic philosophy we are following was recently outlined by the 
President in a statement concerning the budget and defense. I should 
like to cite part of this statement at this point, since it sums up the 
essential elements underlying our program. [Reading:] 

I would like to present to you in a general way, and with fairly broad strokes, 


what ! consider the sensible framework within which the United States and its 
allies can present in hard military fact an even more effective posture of defense. 
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A true posture of defense is composed of three factors—spiritual, military, and eco- 
nomic. Today, I shall talk about the last two. 

We Americans have frequently called for unity of basic purpose among our 
allies. 1 feel quite strongly that the least we can do is to display a similar unity 
and continuity in American purpose. 

This policy of ours, therefore, will not be tied to any magic critical year which 
then has to be stretched out because of economic or production problems, but 
will be based on the sounder theory that a very real danger not only exists this 
year, but may continue to exist for years to come; that our strength, which is 
already very real, must now be made stronger, not by inefficient and expensive 
starts and stops, but by steady continuous improvement. 

I have always firmly believed that there is a great logic in the conduct of military 
affairs. There is an equally great logic in economic affairs. If these two logical 
disciplines can be wedded, it is then possible to create a situation of maximum 
military strength within economic capacities. 

If, on the other hand, these two are allowed to proceed in disregard one for the 
other, you then create a situation either of doubtful military strength, or of such 
precarious economic strength that your military position is in constant jeopardy. 

It has been the purpose of this administration ever sinée it took office, finding 
itself confronted with a crazy quilt of promises, commitments, and contracts 
to bring American military logic and American economic logic into joint strong 
harness. 

As you know, over the past years I have been involved in the European end of 
defense, and therefore I think I know all about paper divisions and cardboard 
wings. For the last 3 months I have been heavily involved in the American end 
of defense, and day after day have had to struggle with the basic equation that 
links the military safety of this country and of the free world with the ability of 
the world to pay its bills and earn a living. 

The program we are presenting is a long-term program, calling for a steady and 
adequate flow of men and materials to present a position of genuine strength to 
anv would-be aggressor. 

The basic elements of our strategic problem have not materially changed in 
recent years, and certainly not in recent days. The areas and peoples vital to 
our Nation’s welfare are the same as they have been for a long time. What we 
are doing is to adopt a new policy for the solution of the problem. 

This change in policy is radical and cannot be effected overnight. There exists 
what is, in effect, a straitjacket, comprising prior authorizations, appropriation, 
and contracts. 

The essence of the change is this. We reject the idea that we must build up 
to a maximum attainable strength for some specific date theoretically fixed for a 
specified time in the future. Defense is not a matter of maximum strength for a 
single date. It is a matter of adequate protection to be projected as far into the 
future as the actions and apparent purposes of others may compel us. 

It is a policy that can if necessary be lived with over a period of years. 


ITEMS NOT IN ORIGINAL SUBMISSION 


As I mentioned earlier, the budget presented in January 1953 called 
for $41.3 billion, but did not provide for equipping addtional ROK 
divisions, nor did it provide for combat consumption in Korea through 
all of fiscal year 1954. The addition of these requirements would 
have brought the original request to something in excess of $43 billion. 
In addition, the January request did not include an undeter mined 
amount to be requested later for military public works (mostly air 
bases and similar types of installations) as part of the 1954 program. 


REVISED REQUEST AND CARRYOVERS 


The program that I have just outlined can be financed with the 
money already appropriated plus the $36 billion requested for fiscal 
year 1954. It may be necessary to request some additional funds to 
finance additional public works for which authorization may be 
granted at a later date. The $36 billion is divided as follows: 
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{In billions of dollars] 


Estimated 


Revised s . 3 
budget re Cart yOVe on 
aus f Ancot from previous Total 
| eee * | appropria- | 
j year 1954 tions | 
| 
Army 13. 67 17. 06 30. 73 
Navy 9. 65 16. 86 26. 51 
Air Force 11. 69 28. 48 40.17 
Interdepartmental activities 1.03 . 24 1. 27 
Total 36. 04 62. 64 98. 68 


EXPENDITURES 


The January budget document estimated $45.5 billion expenditures 
in fiscal year 1954, although to carry out the plans on the time sched- 
ules indicated would have called for spending approximately $48 
billion. Neither of these figures included the additional amounts 
that would have to be spent during fiscal year 1954 if the Korean war 
continued during this period. 

We contemplate carrying out the program I have outlined with an 
expenditure of about $43.2 billion, with somewhat lesser expenditures 
in succeeding years. T his will re quire tremendous and continuing 
efforts affecting every phase of defense activity—organization, sys- 
tems, procedures—and, in fact, requiring radical changes in time- 
rooted concepts of doing military business. Necessary steps will be 
taken on a day-by-day basis to eliminate waste, inefficiency, imbal- 
ance, and all other unnecessary drains upon our resources as quickly 
as they can be identified. 

The budget justifications submitted by the military departments 
will provide a detailed breakdown of the estimated expenditures for 
fiscal year 1954. Under our proposed program, Army expenditures 
would amount to $16.5 billion, Navy expenditures to $11 billion, and 
Air Force expenditures to $15.1 billion with $0.6 billion for retired 
pay, contingencies, emergency fund, reserve tools and facilities, 
OSD salaries and expenses, and other interdepartmental activities. 
The following brief table indicates how these expenditures compare 
with previous estimates of fiscal year 1954 expenditures. 


Current fiscal year expenditure estimates compared with January 1953 
expenditure estimates 


[In billions of dollars] 


Previous estimates 


Proposed 


plan = _| DOD plan 

pees ach ang under Janu- 

ary budget 
Army 16.5 15.4 17.4 
Navy 11.0 12.0 12.5 
Air Force ; 15.1 17.5 17.5 
Interdepartmental Biai«tdobbues ; 6 .6 | 6 


Total. . : 43. 2 45.5 48.0 





I do not want vou to think that I underestimate the difficulty in 
achieving the program which we have outlined. The problems of 


shies 
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reviewing our military plans and activities in detail, of eliminating 
waste and avoiding duplication of effort, and the solution of the 
administrative problems within the Department of Defense are tre- 
mendous. The objective of the Defense Department is to create more 
effective defense strength for less money. This can only be achieved 
if all those involved in our Nation’s defense effort approach the 
problem with an open mind and cooperate intelligently and whole- 
heartedly in the effort to bring it about. 

In addition, I should like to emphasize that this program requires 
the close cooperation and understanding of your committee and the 
Congress. We shall have many difficult decisions to make, and we 
must be in position to make these decisions on a sound basis consider- 
ing the program as a whole, despite their impact upon any particular 
locality, business, or group. That does not mean that we will ignore 
local or individual situations, but we must consider them in the 
light of our program of making intelligent savings and of achieving 
the maximum military strength possible from the tax money available. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. That 
is a very interesting statement. 

Secretary Wiison. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Wriison. If you would like to ask me some questions 
about this statement, I should be glad to try to answer them. 


GENERAL PHILOSOPHY UNDERLYING ESTIMATES 


Mr. WicG.eswortu. I think you have given us a very informative 
statement, Mr. Secretary, from the overall standpoint. I assume 
that there will be questions, perhaps a good many of them. I have 
a few questions I should like to ask. I should like to ask you first, 
Mr. Secretary, if you could define for the record further any changes 
of philosophy behind the estimates that you are recommending to 
us at this time. 

Secretary Winson. It is important to spend the money where it 
will create the greatest security for the country, and a part of it is the 
mobilization base, or the readiness and ability to produce materiel as 
needed, to bring men into service rapidly, who are already trained; 
and where plans can be made so that those men will not have to be 
kept in military service year after year. That is an area that requires 
a great deal of study and careful planning, 

Some people have estimated that you can make very great savings. 
| just happened to read a statement in the paper this morning where 
some expert said that we could do it for $22,700,000,000. How he 
was so accurate, so fast, 1 do not know. But I am just pointing out 
that there is a wide range of careful review on how is the best way to 
protect the Nation; how is the best way to have a reasonable posture 
of defense and make sure that we are not going to be overcome by an 
anemy, and that we will have time to build up and win if we are so 
unfortunate as to have another war. 

Any tremendous activity like this should be subject to frequent 
complete review. In other words, there should not be a plan adopted 
with no fresh look taken at it for a number of years. 

The world situation changes. New weapons are developed; new 
techniques; new ideas on how things can best be done come up. 
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During the next 6 months, in addition to the program here that we 
think is the best solution for the whole problem right now for the fiscal 
year 1954, when we come before you for the fiscal year 1955 we will 
have had enough time to make these studies. We will get some new 
minds on the problem and, as it has always been in American activities 
of all kinds, we will find better ways of doing things. 

The objective of the Defense Department, in my concept of it, is 
to secure the maximum defense position for the country with the 
least expenditure of money; that is, to get the most security for the 
dollar. That is the job that I think I have. Also, it is to present to 
Congress and the country a reasonable estimate of what is required. 
In other words, I cannot just take the position of how much can we 
cut out here independent of what that does to the security of the 
country. Iam very conscious of that responsibility. 

I may point out that the $16,500,000,000 that we propose for the 
Army is $1,100,000,000 more than the original budget document, 
and that is on account of the Korean war and ammunition. 

Mr. WiactesworrtsH. Plus the Republic of Korea divisions? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Do you actually expect to get that additional ammu- 
nition and pay out the money in 1954? 

Secretary Witson. Surely. We are getting it out now. We have 
the heat turned on that one. 

I might also point out it does not mean we have said that 143 
wings are going to be given up; that it is the right amount or the 
wrong amount. We say that we are going to make a very fine 

improvement in this period in our Air Force position; and, along 
with a review of our whole plan, what we do X years from now is an 
open matter. 

Mr. Taser. By “advance financing of combat consumption of 
supplies” do you mean ammunition? 

Secretary Wiison. Things that you use up month by month. 

Mr. Taser. Everything that you use up? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. That was not in the old budget. 
If you look at what we did you will find that the Army’s amount is 
up and that is the reason for it. We recognize that a war has actually 
been going on and we have had enough talk about that ammunition 
business to where we were not going to get caught on that one again. 

It is planned that the Army would reach a total strength of 1,421,000 
by June 30, 1954, if combat continues in Korea up to that time; if it 
should cease, present plans call for a reduction to 1,370,000. 

I might explain that. That is taking out the turnover of personnel, 
but still maintains the number of divisions. 


REDUCTION IN NONCOMBAT PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceGieswortH. You have told us that, generally speaking, 
the program calls for the maintenance during fiscal year 1954 of the 
basic combat forces presently in being in the Army and Navy but 
with their effectiveness improved by substantially increased modern- 
ization of equipment. Also that in the case of the Air Force, 
substantially increased combat effectiveness will be achieved both 
through continued modernization of equipment and by increasing 
the number of combat wings. 
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It follows, therefore, that the reduction in forces suggested as to 
the Army and Navy in the fiscal year 1954 and as to the Air Force in 
the fiscal years 1954 and 1955, as I understand it, are in respect to 
personnel other than combat personnel; is that correct? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. In other words, I am going to 
try to see if we cannot get people out of the services; and it is no 
criticism of the past, because whenever you try to make a big expansion 
quickly, you always accumulate extra personnel to do it, you do not 
have the people organized so well, so that you have extra people and 
extra expense that you can get out when you level off and clarify 
your program and get some of it behind you. It is no criticism of the 
past that we hope to do better in the future. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortH. This committee has been very much im- 
pressed, I think, by the testimony of the Marine Corps in this con- 
nection, to the effect that 2 new battalions and 2 additional companies, 
as I remember it, were developed without any increase in the overall 
strength; simply by resorting presumably to headquarters or technical 
or administrative personnel where they were in excess and making 
them available for combat work. 

Secretary Witson. I find that there is a tremendous extra expense 
in the turnover of our forces. Some of it we can handle. Some of 
it is due to combat in Korea, the point system, and men going off, 
and so forth; the fact that it is not an all-out war, where all the men 
have to serve, so that the ones who do get into it, who do get into the 
Korean war think they ought not to be there too long when other 
men do not get into the Army. I am in sympathy with not keeping 
the boys in combat in Korea too long, but the whole system is ex- 
pensive. We have been moving the officers around a great deal, 
too, and that costs a great deal of money. I was talking to an Air 
officer and he talked about this matter of moving their household 
equipment when they go overseas. The cost of two moves, the 
cost of the freight on two moves is more than the value of their 
equipment. It is a very expensive kind of business when we rotate 
the men too often. 

Then there is this question of these new bases. It is almost a new 
idea in the history of the world to have substantial military units in 
other friendly countries. As a result we have a big problem on the 
housing of dependents. Everywhere I went on my trip to Europe 
there was a question of where and how to house the dependents. 
Americans all say that we cannot send ®& man overseas for 2 years 
and leave his family back home. That would not be right, either, 
or this is not quite war. In war we send men overseas and they take 
their chances and all the families stay home. But this situation is 
very different. 

I am very hopeful that very great savings can be made without 
cutting down on the real combat effectiveness of the men who would 
have to fight immediately if we got into trouble. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiee_eswortH. You have given us a statement in reference 
to civilian personnel which indicates that you appreciate the impor- 
tance of that element in the picture. This committee has been very 
much concerned about that question in recent years, and I assume 
that we can get the details from each one of the services in respect to 
that matter when we take up the services separately. 
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Secretary Wiuson. It is always a little unpopular and difficult to 
push a thing down after it once has blossomed out like the green bay 
tree. I have had to do it in business a good many times. But it can 
be done and when you are all through, the people are usually happy 
over it. There is a turnover of personnel all the time on both the 
military and the civilian personnel, so that you do not have to lay off 
too many people. You can just make your plan sensibly. 


REDUCTION IN DRAFT CALLS 


For instance, I am hopeful now that we can cut the draft down to 
about half of what it has been in recent months. You talk about the 
Marines who found that they could create some new units just by 
shuffling around the personnel they had. I am in hopes that we can 
kee p up our Army strength without drafting so many new people, just 
by digging out the ones who are in overhead and administrative 
activities, or in this pipeline, or in excess number of men assigned to 
training programs. 

We activated a great many training camps. We have got a lot of 
people ready to train a lot of people and if we are not going to train 
so many temporarily, and we have others eainen by the hs urd experi- 
ence of war, it makes a different situation. We have hundreds of 
thousands of young men who have had combat training just recently 
and others who have been through 2 years of good training. So 
we do not have to have so many people ready to train so many people. 
We have got some of them trained. It is just like putting stocks of 
material in warehouses. We have got them there. 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR EXPENDITURE AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WicGLtesworrtuH. On page 2 of your statement you refer to the 
fact that at the end of the current fiscal year it is expected that the 
Department of Defense will have an unexpended balance of close to 
$63 billion, which, if added to the $41,300 million in the so-called 
Truman budget, would have made approximately $104 billion available 
for expenditure in the fiscal year 1954. That figure of $104 billion now 
comes down to about $99 billion 

Secretary Wruson. Or a little less. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. As a result of these recommendations. I 
should like to get—and I expect that Secretary McNeill has some of 
the information—first, a table such as we have had before, showing 
in one column in terms of obligations and in another in terms of ex- 
penditures, the carryover as of June 30, 1952, the additional amounts 
acts for fiscal 1953, the totals available for fiscal 1953, the 

carryovers as of June 30, 1953, the additional amounts requested for 
fiscal 1954, the totals available for fiscal 1954, and the estimated carry- 
overs as of June 30, 1954. 

I would also like to get a table that would show by item, if possible, 
the obligations and expenditures as of the end of each quarter of the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. McNet. By budget activity or by item of materiel? 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortsH. By appropriation item. 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

(The tabulation requested follows:) 
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Secretary Wiison. With the new money we are asking for here, the 
$36 billion plus the $63 billion carryover, we will have less money 
next July 1 than we had July 1, 1952. 

Mr. McNett. We will have less mone y a year from July 1 that we 
will have this July. 

Secretary Witson. Yes; and also we will have less than we had 
last July 1. 

Mr. McNetz. We will end up this year, June 30, with slightly 
more than we had last June. 

Mr. Taser. You say the appropriations were about $46 billion? 

Mr. McNet. $47 billion. 

Mr. Taper. $47 billion and expenditures will be about $43 billion. 
That would mean 4 billion more carried over. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS, 1953 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. One other thing I would like to get is in 
respect to the $63 billion carryover: How much is obligated —all of it? 

Mr. McNet. No. 

Secretary Witson. Not quite. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. | wish you would break that down and show 
how much is obligated and how much is unobligated; and as to that 
—_ which is obligated I would like to get a table which will show 

gain by item the classification of the obligations and the dates when 
camels 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Quarterly expenditures for military functions, fiscal year 1953 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Standard form 133 actual 
Fourth lotal 
Appropriation tith quarter expendi- 
First Second Third estimate ture 
quarter quarter quarter 





A. General direct account 
total $9, 787, 769, 910 $10,194,519, 358 $9, 825, 220, 974 $10,271,700,758 $40,079,211,000 
AT 3, 689, 672, 053, 3, 526, 784, 483) 3,003, 712, 106) 3, 169, 667, 358 13, 389, 836, 000 
Na 2, 487, 756, 573, 2, 919, 462, 346) 2, 928, 385, 809 3, 082, 770, 272'11, 418, 375, 000 
Air ° rece 3, 525, 284, 000) 3, 642, 150,000) 3, 788, 208,00) 3, 914, 358, 000/14, 870, 000, 000 
Interdepartmental 85, 057, 284 106, 122, 529 104, 915, 059 104, 905, 128 401, 000, 000 
B. Special accounts, total 3, 398, 740 4, 934, 898 13, 809, 872 5, 039, 490 27, 183, 000 
Army 1, 360, 535 1, 603, 215 5, 185, 645 2, 014, 605 10, 164, 000 
Navy 2, 029, 205 2, 624, 683 4, 979, 227 5, 366, 885 15, 000, 000 
Air Force 1, 000 707, 000 3, 645, 000 -2, 342, 000 2, 019, 000 
C. Business enterprise funds, 
total 94, 053,700| —12,026,849| —40,831,229. —50, 589,622) —18, 394,000 
Army 26, 787, 461 29, 034, 426 — 58, 390, 495 —47, 431, 392) —50, 000, 000 
Navy 82, 924,239, —20, 836,275 31, 747, 266 7, 789, 770 101, 625, 000 
Air Force l 


5, 658,000 —20, 225,000) —14, 188,000} —19, 948,000; —70, 019, 000 


D. Revolving and _ replacing 











fund accounts, total 146, 983, 112 654, 862, 528 855, 235, 436 3, 924! 2, 913, 000, 000 
Army z 281, 306, 102 599, 433, 387 957, 098, 985 41, 526, 3, 050, 000, 000 
Navy 27, 862, 010 38, 697, 141 — 1, O88, 549 , 602 65, 000, 000 
Air Force — 162, 185, 000 16, 732, 000} —100, 775, 000 3, 000 202, 000, 000 

Grand total 10, 032, 205, 462 10, 842, 289, 935) 10, 653, 435, 053)11, 473, 069, 55 50 43, 001, 000, 000 
Army 3, 4, 156, 855, 511) 3, 907, 6 4, 336, 41: 097 16, : 400, 000, 000 
Navy a 7| 2,939, 947,895, 2,96 i 3, 095, 456, 325) 11, 600, 000, 000 
Air Force 3, 347, 450, 000) 3, 639, 364, 000) 3, 676, 890, 000) 3, 936, 296, 000114, 600, 000; 000 
Interdepartmental 85, 057, 284 106, 122, 529 104, 915, 059 104, 905, i 401, 000, 000 


Jpew ohks 


‘ae a RN a A a 





(Quarterly expenditures for military functions, fiscal year 19538 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


Standard form 133 acti 





rHE 





ARMY 





qu irter 





Continued 


irth I 





First Sex 1 rt ‘ nat ture 
quarter quarter qu 
General (direct) accounts 
Military personnel, 
Army $1, 242, 717, 865 $1, 262, 968, 038 $1, 185, 792, , 185 $4, 920, 000, 000 
Maintenance and opera- 
tions, Army 1, 164, 599,137 1 1, 073, 820, 386) 1, 195, 256, 651) 4, 500. 000, 000 
Procurement and pro- 
duction 280, 941, 271 15, 165, 731 49, 627, GOS 500, 000, 000 
Military construction 
Army, civilian com- 
ponents », 041, 67 3, 033, 392 3, 973, 198 10, 000, 000 
Reserve personnel re- 
quirements 579, 068 14, 368, 780 71. 650, 000 
Army National Guard GOR, 234 138 165, 000. 000 
Research and develop 
ment 78, 038, 369 72 ), 621 16, 7 42 83, 139, 58 310, 000, 006 
Promotion of rifle prac- 
tice, Army 43, 28 24, 57¢ a ) 51, 344 120, 000 
Operation and mainte- 
nance Alaska Com- 
mur tion System 879, 449 2, 058, 138 R88, 3R9 1, 674, 024 5. 500. 000 
( tructior Alask 
Communication Sys- 
tem 955, 391 84, G18 437, 330 422 661 2 400. 000 
GC relief in Korea 12, 717, 371 19, 530, O78 29, 303, 009 37. 449. 542 90, 000. 000 
Mi construc 
106, 580, 4 143, 914, 932 118. 743, 892 30, 760, 725 500, 000, 000 
eserve Officer 
ig Corps 1, 834, 163 264, 823 10 ! 1, 261, 585 3. 350. 000 
Ar i 154, 564 ) ( ,. 28 23, O95 230), OOF 
© ] Service, Army 7, 877, 180 31 6,5 { 4,713, 348 29, OOO, OOF 
C icles rf t 
260, 514 51.413 247. 808 100, 26. 860, OOO 
Ce nt expenses 
vartment of tl 
), 740 3, 604 21, 488 44, 832 
Engineer service, Army 49, 056, 269 14, 643, 896 15, 1 628 36, 143, 20 lf M " 
Expediting production 44, 457, 397 42, 464, 382 18, 437, 319 34, 640, 90 000, 00% 
Field exercises, Army 10, 484 1, 728 3, 577 1, 3f 100 
Finance Service, Army 39, O6F 38, 020 21, 639 1, 455, 447 0), 000 
Inter-American rela 
tions, Department of 
the Army 306 O68 2¢ 534 1, 000 
Maintenance and opera- 
tion, U. 8S. Military 
Academy 11, 768 30) } 3, 206 000 
Medical and _ hospital 
department, Army 3, 399, 767 2, 004, 077 118, 27 2. 477, 879 ), 000, 000 
Ordnance service and 
supplies, Army 458, 754, 420 416, 981, 517 $28, 2 } 29 1, 500, 000, 000 
Organized Reserves 5, 417, 607 395, 223 362, 690 6, 000, 000 
Quartermaster service, 
Army 37, 078, 318 12, 776, 111 8. 63 11, 509, 99 00, 000 
Salaries, Department of 
the Army 8, 197 5, O99 561 2, 537 
Seacoast defenses 
Signal service, Army 85, 976, 438 91, 535, 048 69, 279, 328 68, 209, 186 315, 000, 000 
Transportation service, 
Army 24, 509, 387 16, 755, 428 16, { 22, 5OR, 11 80, 000, 000 
rravel, pay, and allow 
inces, Regular, War 
with Spain in the 
Philippine Islands 
Chorrea and Rio Hato 
Rd., Republic of Pan- 
ama 
Construction of build 
ings, utilities, and ap- 
purtenances 
Subtotal, general (di- 
rect) aceounts 3, 689, 672, 053, 3, 526, 784, 483 3, 003. 712, 106 3, 169, 667, 358 13, 389, 836, 000 
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Quarterly expenditures for military functions, fiscal year 1953—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—Continued 


Appropriation title 


B. Special accounts: 

Expenses and losses, fi- 
nancing war contracts 

Preparation for sale or 
salvage of military 
property 

Replacement of personal 
property sold 


Subtotal, special ac- 


counts 
C. Business enterprise funds 
Army industrial fund 


Army stock fund 


Subtotal 
terprise funds 


D. Revolving 


funds 
Army management fund 


and _ replacing 


Defense production guar- 


anties 


Army account of ad- 


ig engineer sup 











iz me ] 
plies 
Re i ee i 
ordna 
Replaci 
upplie 
Repl y Signal Cor 
supplies and = ¢ ) 
ui 
Subtotal, re 
and =ore i 
funds 
Depart 
t Army 
A. General rect) accou 
M il ir) ] 
Navy 
Military l 
N IR 
Na D al 
expenses 
Military per nel, 
Marine Corps 
Militar per ] 
Marine ( s Reser 
Marine Corps tr s 
and facilities 
Aircraft 1 faciliti 
Navy 
Construction of aircraft 
and related rocur 
ment, Navy 
Ships and facilities, 
Navy 
Construction of ships, 
Navy 


Shipbuilding and con- 
version, Navy 

Ordnance and facilities, 
Navy 


Ordnance for new con- 


struction, Navy 
Medical care, Navy 
Civil engineering, Navy 


business en- | 


Standard form 133 actual 


First 
quarter 


$1, 


083, 167 





277, 368 


1, 360, 535 


, 938, 


11, 848, 5 


395, { 


275, 364 


Ko 
52 


, 224, 6 
), 620 


, 073 


4, 436 


, 999 


281, 306, 


102 


3, 999, 1246, 


345, 605 
296, 490, 352 


71, 276, 612 


74, 976, 219 


285, 143, 192 


11, 629, 040 
29, 267, 940 


“oi, 


28, 027, 872 





Second 
quarter 


$1, 498, 396 


104, 807 
1, 603, 215 


—11, 410, 158 
40, 444, 584 


29, 034, 426 


788, 140, 669 


—3, 493, 753 


—7, 722, 881 
—1, 707, 366 
— 124, 768, 757 


— 44, 402, 116 


6, 612, 409 


599, 433, 387 


4, 156, 855, 511 


ENT OF THE NAVY 


187, 754, 204 


1, 045, 779 
90, 040, 867 


999 


ese, 


558, 478 


523, 499, 898 
278, 765, 347| 
70, 073, 788 
164, 888, 983 
276, 041, 668 
15, 310, 431 
28, 062, 132 


44, 043, 758 


Third 
quarter 


$3, 283, 


1, 901, 


5, 185 


692, 


, 082, 


, 390, 


747, 
, 454, 
— 16, 727, 029 


, 247 


457, 098, 


3, 907, 606, 2 


$692, 604, 
10, 853, 557 
23, 201, 

174, 180, 
1, 665, 
72, 476, 


230, 024, 475 


598, 287, 465 


273, 644, 062 
45, 745, 543 
136, 366, 005 
274, 010, 871| 
12, 774, 838 


26, 067, 472 


44, 750, 356) 


Fourth | 
quarter | 
estimate | 

| 


$1, 298, 481 


716, 124 


| 
2, 014, 605) 


5, 778, 813 
— 53, 210, 205 


—47, 431, 392 
1, 159, 211, 426 
—235, 746| 

— 4, 160, 540 
11, 674, 562) 

2, 327, 739 

13, 731, 066 
20, 567, 188) 


9, 045, 831] 


1, 212, 161, 526 


4, 336, 412, 097 


| 

| 

$616, 831, 596 
13, 689, 472 
23, 625, 906) 
165, 541, 237 
2, 375, 138| 
190, 312, 940 


238, 796, 036) 


| 


526, 867, 032) 
351, 100, 239 
62, 904, 057 
123, 768, 793 
384, 804, 269) 
15, 285, 691 


26, 602, 456) 
28, 178, 014! 





Total 
expendi- 
tures 


$7, 164, 000 


3, 000, 000 


10, 164, 000 


10, 000, 000 
— 60, 000, 000 


000 


— 50, 000, 


3, 300, 000, 000 
—2, 000, 000 
—4, 160, 540 

— 30, 000, 000 

— 183, 839, 460 

—15, 000, 000 


— 15, 000, 000 


3, 050, 000, 000 


16, 400, 000, 000 


$2, 550, 000, 000 
48, 000, 000 

92, 000, 000 
686, 000, 000 

7, 000, 000 

400, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000, 000 
1, 200, 000, 000 
250, 000, 000 
500, 000, 000 
1, 220, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 


110, 000, 000 
145, 000, 000 
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Quarterly expenditures for military functions, fiscal year 1953—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—Continued 


Standard form 133 actual 








= Fourth Total 
Appropriation title quarter expendi 
First Second Third estimate tures 
quarter quarter quarter 
A. General (direct) accounts 
Continued 
Facilities, Navy : $1, 980, 998 $6, 688, 802 $9, 865, s 000 
Research, Navy : 13, 221, 516 17, 377, 133 14, 382, 70, 000, 000 
Servicewide supply and 
finanee, Navy j 111, 267, 383 124, 494, 273 120, 491, 859 103, 746, 485 460, 000, 000 
Servicewide operations, 
Navy...-. | 54, 938, 851 20, 203, 974 21, 190, 431 26, 666, 744 123, 000, 000 
Operation and conserva- | 
tion, Naval petroleum | | | 
reserves | 1, 953, 214 2, 767, 965 2, 085, 978 3, 192, 843 10, 000, 000 
Military personnel, offi- | 
cer candidates, Navy 4, 533, 085 5, 458, 898 4, 126, 061 5, 881, 956 20, 000, 000 


Ordnance for shipbuild- 
ing and conversion, | | 
Navy. shape ‘ 11, 106, 113 23, 773, 327 19, 162, 314 20, 958, 24¢ 75, 000, 900 
Increase and _ replace- 
ment of naval vessels 
Construction and 





238 11, 100, 000 


























machinery have 3, 601, 707 2, 438, 324 2, 927, 731 2, 132, 
Armor, armament, 
and ammunition___| 2, 569, 736 1, 062, 912 3, 633, 557 1, 633, 795} 8, 900, 000 
Emergency con- 
struction_.......- acssenccees 129, 768) 119, 228 1, 004) 250, 000 
Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4, Alaska_- 5, 359, 142 2, 143, 435] 667, 598 1, 829, 825) 10, 000, 000 
Public Works, Navy 93, 414, 622 104, 916, 406 112, 858, 190 128, 810,782) 440, 000, 000 
Construction, water sup- | | 
ply facilities, San | 
UI | 7, 937, 452 7, 629, 309] 171} —11, 566, 932) 4, 000, 000 
Naval emergency fund___| 38 105, 800} 10, 000 9, 162 125, 000 
Public Works, Bureau 
of Yards and Docks... | 138, 717 228, 726 323, 023 309, 534} 1, 000, 000 
Island governments, | | 
Pt he danrtc bee: oectetaciecete | 54, 729 57, 886 —111, 385 —1, 230)... ‘ « 
Subtotal, general | 
(direct) accounts 2, 487, 756, 573) 2, 919, 462, 346] 2, 928, 385, 809) 3, 082, 770, 272/11, 418, 375, 000 
B. Special accounts: 
Preparation for sale or 
salvage of military | 
property sold | 249, 656) 637, 153] 1, 382, 812) 2, 600, 000 
Ships store profits, Navy 1, 655, 685 1, 673, 057 2, 214, 153 1, 817, 105 7, 360, 000 
Preservation and cata- 
loging, etc., of stock, | 
so. 5, 767) 27, 248 —3 6, 988 40, 000 
Replacement of personal | | 
property sold, Navy. 118, 097| 593, 999] 2, 127, 924 2, 159, 980 5, 000, 000 
Subtotal, special ac- 
I int sisaccaeiind 2, 029, 205 2, 624, 683 4, 979, 227] 5, 366, 885) 15, 000, 000 
a — = — = 
C. Business enterprise funds: 
Navy industrial fund 81, 517,374] —54, 453, 677] 53, 443, —30, 507, 535 50, 000, 000 
Navy stock fund... 1, 406, 865 33, 617, 402) —21, 606, ! 38, 297, 305 51, 625, 000 
Marine Corps stock fund _| es | 
Subtotal, business en- | | 
terprise funds 82, 924, 239) —20, 836, 275 31, 747, 266) 7,789,770; 101,625,000 
D. Revolving and replacing ac- | | | 
counts: | | | 
Defense production 
guaranties, Navy... | — 230, 826 3, 539 — 575, 728 — 696, 985 —1, 500, 000 
Laundry service, Naval | | 
Academy -- | —12, 932 —16, 158 13, 930 —30, 000 
Naval working fund _. 20, 808, 703 6, 689, 814 4, 713, 090 56, 720, 366 
Navy management fund 7, 297, 065 —7, 186, 477 —4, 310, 271 10, 000, 000 
Navy account of ad- | | 
ta A et a F b —190, 366 — 190, 366 
Subtotal, revolving 
and replacing ac- 
counts ao 27, 862, 010 38, 697, 141 





— 470, (02 65, 000, 000 


Vee 
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Quarterly expenditures for military functions, fiiscal year year 1958—C ontinued 


DI 

















D. Revolving ann replacing a 
counts—Continued 
Total, Department of the 
Navy 

General (direct) accounts $2 
Special accounts 
Bu ( enterpr 
f 
Re l lrepla 
wccou 
Grand total Z 
EI 
A ’ t ‘ 
\j } 
nent $1 
Laior pr I r 
than airct 
ctl i 
MM ' ’ 
i Cli } 
uireme 
Re reh i dev I 
nent 
Reser ve l 
juireme 
Air Nat Gu 
Co enc 
sunt ] ' « 
B ( cour 
VW life 
; | | i 
Prepat or eo 
f 
prot 
Rey em f ne 1 
pert 1 
t vecial at 
C. Business enterprise fund 
Air Force industrial fund 
Air Force stock fund 
Subtotal, busin en 
terprise fund 

D. Revolving and _ replacing 

funds 


Air I 
fund 


Defense production gu 


orce management 


anties 

Air Force account of 
1dvan 

Subtotal, revolving 


and replacing funds 


Grand total, Air Force 


PARTMENT OF 


THE NAVY—Continued 











Standard form 133 actual 
Fourth Total 
quarter expendi 
] t Second Third estimate tures 
ql quart juarter 
1% 6, 573 $2, 919, 462 Ss ). 272 $11,418,375,000 
029, 20 2, 624, 683 4.97 99 S85 15, 000, 000 
82,924,239! —20, 836, 27 31, 747, 266 7, 789, 770 101, 625, 000 
97, 862, O10 38. 697. 141 1, O88, 549 470, 602 65, 000, 000 
60 » (9? 2 ) 947, 89 ? 964, 023. 753) 3.0 456, 325 11, 600, 000, 000 
ARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
2 802, 000 $1, 515, 179, 000 $1 1 », 000 $1, 667, 284, 000 $6, 050, 000, 000 
164, 290, 00f 179, 104, 000 122. 493. 000 184, 113, 000 650, 000, 000 
97 777. OO 2 & O00 +, 977, 000 262, 888, 000 1, 100, 000, 000 
762, 827. 000 70 12, 000 93, 062, 000 848,019, 000, 3, 200, 000, 000 
) 541, 000 754, 941. 000 820, 144, 000 91, 374, 000 3, 280, 000, 000 
RR, 253, 000 110 OO 124, 897, 000 126, 499, 000 450, 000, O00 
000 9 114.000 349. 000 5 O00 24, 000, 000 
19. 000 91.0 wy 24. 479. 000 2 , 000 85, 000, 000 
, 62, OOO 6, OOO 1, 072, 000 390, OOO 31, 000, 000 
2. 4 (Ky 642 0 TRS, 208.0 3, 914, 358, 000 14, 870, 000, 000 
0 4 000 3, 000 000 12, 000 
100 5, 000 112, 000 1, 875, 000 2, 000, 000 
1, 000 698, 000 3. 530, 000 4, 220, 000 7, 000 
9, 000 707, 000 3, 645, 000 2, 342. 000 2,019, 000 
1, 000 32, 000 24, 000 2, 000 —5, 000 
15. 659. 000 2%. 193. 000 14, 212, 000 —19, 950, 000 —70, 014, 000 
15, 658, 000 20, 225, 000 14, 188, 000 19, 948, 000 —70, 019, 000 
161, 625, 000 17, 340, 000 100, 141, 000 43,851, 727, —200, 574, 273 
560, 000 608, 000 634, 000 — 205, 000 —2, 007, 000 
0 0 0 581, 273 
162, 185, 000 16, 732,000) —100, 775, 000 44, 228,000' —202, 000, 000 
}, 347, 450, 000! 3, 639, 364,000) 3, 676, 890, 000) 3, 936, 296, 000 14, 600, 000, 000 


stn 


meats 
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Office of the Secretary of Defense—Distribution of expenditures by appropriation 
title, fiscal year 1953 


ist quarter,| 2d quarter, | 3d quarter, | 4th quarter Tot x 
wctual actual actual estimated per 


Salaries and expenses, ¢ )ffice of Secretary of 


Defense 


$3, 422,414 | $14, 000, 000 











Contingencies, Department of Defense 7 2 10, 767, 993 2 1). 000 
Claims, Department of Defense 963 1,079 f 1, 451, 971 0) 
Retired pay, Department of Defense S 87, 584 456 | 89, 069, O81 353. 000. 000 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military 

A ppeals 1 4,137 RO, OE 73. 228 9 m0 
Expenses, Office of Public Information 13. ) 121, 943 123, 642 120, 44 m), Ox 
Military construction, foreign countries 


Department of Defense 


fund, Department of Defens 





Total 85, 057, 284 | 106, 122, 529 |104, 915, 059 |104, 905,128 | 401, 000, 000 
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CARRYOVER OF UNOBLIGATED AMOUNTS 


Secretary Wiison. I would like to say this about the unobligated 
amounts that are carried over. Some people jump to the conclusion 
that that means that you did not need the money or you would have 
had it ebligated by this time. That is not quite the right way to look 
at it, because it is a failure to get the job done, in the same sense as 
if you had 300 airplanes a month scheduled and you are only able to 
get 250. You missed the schedule. This is true especially dealing 
with foreign countries and new kinds of problems, because all kinds 
of things come up that slow you down a you do not get the thing 
done. In addition, we ourselves have been responsible for part of this 
because in order not to get some new thing started, we stopped some 
new programs until we had a chance to take a look at them because, 
if you get part of the way in on them, then you have really made your 
commitments and it costs a lot to cancel and you get involved in a 
whole series of new problems and you may spend the money and get 
nothing for it. 

So we thought the best thing to do was to stop any new ones until 
we had a chance to take a fresh look at them; do we have to start 
them now, or is it something that we can put off and start a year from 
now? Or is it something we can do differently and not spend quite 
so much money on it? 

So the unobligated part of the previous appropriations does not 
mean that you do not need the money, nor does it necessarily mean 
that you do need it. We are going to take a new look at all these 
things and we are not going to spend any money unless it basically 
contributes to a sound defense requirement. 


OBLIGATION OF ENORMOUS SUMS AT END OF YEAR 


Mr. Taser. I think you ought to say something at this point on 
a matter that has bothered me quite considerably. I know that it 
has been the policy of a lot of people in the armed services to go out 
helter-skelter in the last couple of months and obligate money. 

Secretary Wixtson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Obligate enormous sums of money for a lot of things 
they did not need. It has been especially true of the Air Force, the 
Mutual Security Agency, and some segments of the Ordnance setup 
in the Army. 

They have got all sorts of business machines that they do not need, 
all sorts of equipment that they do not need. I want to see that 
helter-skelter business stopped. I know there has got to be pressure 
on the Mutual Security and I have been trying to apply it to stop that. 
I was in hopes that you would stop it in the armed services. 

Secretary Wixson. I am going to. But along with that, do you 
know why they do it? Because they are afraid the Congress is going 
to take the money away from them if they do not spend it because, 
if it is unobligated, they will say, then you do not need that and we 
will take it away from you. So, in order to get something out of it 
they spend it for the wrong things, in order to have something for 
the money. 

I want to take a good look at both sides of that. I am trying to 
say to you that because it is unobligated it does not necessarily mean 
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that it should not be in the program. But let us not spend it too 
quickly for the wrong things. 

Mr. Manon. If you do not spend it quickly, then you will come 
under the criticism of Mr. Taber of spending it at the last minute. 

Secretary Wiitson. No; Ido not want todo that either. I just want 
to leave it there and do the best we can with it. I am sure there are 
several billions dollars more that would have been obligated at this 
time if we had not taken action to reduce the rate at which they were 
making commitments. 

Mr. Gartock. The combination of the action taken by the Con- 
gress and Mr. Wilson has the situation pretty well under control this 
year. You put a provision in last year’s Appropriation Act which 
holds us to 125 percent of the previous 10 months, during the last 2 
months. ‘That prevents us from running away with obligations during 
the last 2 months. 

We did not get $1,200 million that we asked for to cover the cost 
of pay increases. We transferred the entire amount from annual 
money. We now have $389,580,000 of annual moneys in reserve 
and $2,581 million of no-year money in reserve. 

So the problem that Mr. McNeil and I have been having in the last 
2 weeks is that the services have been coming to us stating that they 
do not have enough money to keep going at a reasonable rate 
during the last 2 months of the year. So the squeeze is really on to 
hold the obligations in the last 2 months down to just those things 
that they really have to have. 


SYSTEM OF CONTROL OVER OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wiceiesworrs. Have you an adequate system of control, 
both over obligations and expenditures, insofar as the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense is concerned? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not think we have. We have a better con- 

trol over the obligations than over the expenditures. Once the money 
is obligated and the contracts are made, it is a little hard to control all 
the expenditures. We are working at it. 

Now, no one is going to obligate funds that have not been appro- 
priated. That is against the law. You can be personally liable for 
that. Once you get the money obligated and once you have said that 
the project is good, that we want to go ahead with it, whether it pro- 
ceeds at a rapid pace or a little slower pace, is very hard to control. 
We have almost no control over that. It is not like controlling the 
production of automobiles. It is a different kind of animal. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrts. Is it necessarily a different kind of animal? 
Can the necessary control be worked out? 

Secretary Witson. The Government itself is entirely different from 
business. We all think we can make some progress by putting Gov- 
ernment on a more businesslike basis; setting up some of the activi- 
ties so that they will be cost conscious and so that they will have the 
equivalent of a profit and loss statement. 

Now, originally for the Government the idea was to set up a depart- 
ment with so many people times their salary. There would be certain 
services that they would render to the people of the country and you 
would say, ‘‘We will appropriate so much money. There will be a 
certain number of people and they will be serving the country.” 
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This is a different kind of operation because materiel represents 
such a large part of our total funds. All of our activities cost so 
much, maintenance of ships and airplanes and the many hours a month 
you fly the airplanes just to keep the men in practice. All those 
things are susceptible to business management. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortn. Suppose that you have a production or 
procurement contract and you decide that you want to speed it up, 
or slow it down, could you do it now? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, we can do it now. We have to look at 
each one. Instead of 150 tanks a month, we will say we want only 
100 a month. We have the capacity, but we will go through the 
system and slow that one down. 

If I get a report that we have spent $1 billion instead of $835 
million, the figure that we have to get down to, there is nothing that 
Mr. McNeil can do to stop that quickly. 

Mr. McNett. You can but only over a period of time. 

Secretary Witson. You can do it over a period of time, but you 
cannot do it real quickly. 


WEEKLY RATE OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WigGLeswortH. You told us when you were here in February 
that you were spending about $900 million a week, as I recall it. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Wieaitesworru. Are the expenditures running about the same 
now? 

Secretary Witson. We have them right here. We have just about 
stopped it from going up real fast. We have to get another $150 
million a week out of the present rate of expenditures. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. What is it running now, roughly? 

Secretary Witson. About $870 million a week. 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 

Mr. Garvock. It is likely to rise the rest of the fiscal year. 

Secretary Witson. We are afraid of that rise. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworts. If you wanted to increase that figure from the 
point of view of military ne eds, or if you wanted to decrease it because 
of some change in the picture overseas or the budgetary situation, 
there is no system which lends itself to ready control? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. You have to do it item by item. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Is the figure you have given us inclusive of 
everything? 

Mr. McNett. It is the Department of Defense. It does not include 
the Mutual Security Administration. 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. Hard goods plus soft goods? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. What part of it is for hard goods? 

Secretary Wiison. Even if you lay people off and decide to reduce 
the force you have the terminal pay that enters into it. It takes a 
while to get the figure down. 

Mr. Taser. Does the figure include civil functions? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. What portion of that is for hardware? 

Mr. McNet. Pay and allowances, food, subsistence, petroleum, 
spare parts, and all other consumables run about $2 billion per month. 

Secretary en A little over half. 
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Mr. Wiee.eswortsa. $2 billion for soft goods and about $1.6 
billion for hard goods? 

Mr. Garvock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiace.eswortn. Is not flexibility desirable here, and if so, is 
it not possible to get more of it in the control? 

Secretary Wiuson. Yes. 

Mr. McNerm. Mr. Wilson described that rather well a while ago 
with regard to the major items of equipment. Because they are 
being produced by private industry the method of centrol is in laying 
out delivery schedules which may be substantially met, or slightly 
exceeded month by month, or quarter by quarter, but the control is 
there over the long period. 


FLEXIBILITY IN CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Is there any clause in those contracts which 
permits—and I know they all have cancellation clauses—the extend- 
ing or stretching of the particular contract? 

Mr. McNett. In most of the heavy items; yes. They are ad- 
justable. 

Mr. Wieciesworts. The authority is there, but as a practical 
matter it takes time? 

Mr. McNer. It takes time. The items must be looked at indi- 
vidually. 

Mr. Garuock. Suppose that we are running something at 150 a 
month and we decide to drop to 100. For a while the 150 are going 
to be fed through, and you will be making progress payments on the 
basis of 140, 130, and finally you get down to a hundred. 

Mr. McNer. Military pay and allowances run month by month, 
and there is nothing that you can do about that in a short period. 

Mr. Wicciesworrts. That is practically uncontrollable? 

Mr. McNett. -It is controllable only by the number of people that 
are kept in the service. That is not subject to rapid change. For 
example, in the next quarter we will have 50,000 fewer people which 
for that purpose will result in somewhat lower expenditures. Over a 
period of time you can make adjustments. 


SHORTENING OF LEAD TIME 


Mr. Wiaciesworts. Do you contemplate, Mr. Secretary, any 
shortening of the lead time involved in this picture? 

Secretary Wrison. Yes. There is a great difference between the 
necessary lead time, once you get production going and the capacity 
established, and the lead time that it takes when you make your initial 
contract, because then you have to give the contractor enough quan- 
tity to justify his going into the project. Usually their facilities are 
involved, 

For example, let us take one that I happen to be familiar with 
from previous experience. When Korea occurred, there was no tank 
production going on anywhere. The tank arsenal in Detroit that 
had been built by the Chrysler Co. during World War II was being 
used for the overhaul and the modification of some old tanks, but 
there was not new tank production going on anywhere. That was 
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different from aircraft. While aircraft production was low, different 
aircraft companies were in production on some military items. They 
were in a great hurry to start tank production. We took a plant that 
General Motors had built for the Air Force during the war in Cleve- 
land, a big bomber plant. An arrangement between Ordnance and 
the Air Force was worked out and that plant was turned over to 
General Motors to tool up. It took some extra time because it was 
full of beans. We first had to get the beans out. The Government 
had leased it to a warehouse company and they in turn had leased 
it back to the Government to take care of surplus beans. It took a 
little while to unravel that one, but there the whole contract was 
placed. They asked us to lay it out so that we could make 1,000 
tanks a month. They asked us to tool it for 400 a month. They 
gave us orders for 200 a month and the present production now is 
125a month. There is no use making too many of those tanks when 
we can turn them out fast now, but in July, 1950, when General 
Motors got the original order, you could not make many tanks there 
real quickly because the beans had to be removed, machinery put in, 
and the whole place organized. You had a lot of lead time. 

Mr. SHepparp. With respect to that particular aspect, Mr. Secre- 
tary, it occurs to me that the only fly in the ointment might be the 
fact that X producer, going into the field on a low level, might find his 
production requirements on the domestic side superseding that low- 
level category to the point that he could not justify himself taking on 
that business. Is that a factor? 

Secretary Witson. It is a factor. You heard me say a while ago 
that a careful examination of this whole mobilization base and a review 
was a part of the national-defense picture. That is a part, in my 
opinion, that has not been worked out. There is what I call a mini- 
mum economic unit that people do not understand too well. There 
is no use giving a concern so small a quantity of a specialized item 
and expecting the concern to give you good costs, because they can- 
not do it. You have to have an economic unit. Now, that varies 
with different kinds of products. There was not enough considera- 
tion given to that in the past, nor to the question of how to keep the 
capacity in being after you stop ordering so many things from them. 
Only time will correct that, each one at a time. 

We will get into some difficulty as we approach the time when we 
will say, ow ell, we have plenty of that and we want only 25 percent 
of what you have been producing.” If you spread the mobilization 
base too thin and you have 10 suppliers and put them all on a starva- 
tion diet, you are going to be in trouble, and then when you start to 
eliminates ome of them we get the local pressures, which I hope you 
gentlemen will face up to the same as we must. I am already getting 
some of it with regard to the training centers that we want to shut 
down. The training centers are important to the towns around them. 
We say, ‘‘We do not need this one any longer; we are going to shut it 
down.” We will get a lot of reasons why we should not shut that 
one down. We are going to try to study it real carefully and use 
good judgment about it. We have some problems here and there. 


STOCKPILE OF ITEMS CONTRIBUTING TO DELAY 


Mr. Wiae.iesworts. It has been suggested—I do not remember 
what the particular items were—that a limited number of compara- 
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tively small items which take a long time to produce often serve to 
extend the overall lead time for the end item as a whole, whereas it 
might be possible to manufacture and stockpile the limited number 
of items that cause the delay and thereby cut the lead time down as 
I recall it a third or a half. 

Secretary Wiison. You cannot cut it that much, but you can get 
it down importantly. 

There is another good reason why you should do it—if you get 
too much lead time and you have the orders placed, you will get an 
inventory accumulation of all the things that are easy to get. On 
this trip to Europe I saw a great deal of lumber piled up. You see, 
lumber is an item of material that the whole trade has been lined up 
to deliver. You have standard grades of lumber and you can order 
it from a lot of different people. When you start a lot of bases and 
construction you list what you have to have and you start to order. 
Well, you get the lumber pretty quickly, Some of the other items 
will hold the project up. Those are the kinds of things, from my 
past experience, that justify holding the lead time down to the very 
limit. When you start something, finish it. Don’t get it half done 
and have a lot of people hanging around. You can get too many 
plumbers waiting for their tools. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Sometimes there are not enough nails. 

Secretary Wiison. I know that there has been some criticism of 
the air bases in Africa. When I was over there the men told me 
their assignment had been to build those bases in 6 months, originally. 
I did not verify the figures, but one Air Force officer said they had 
$39 million worth of contractors’ equipment to rush in and build 
them all at once. We got the men out there to do the work and they 
didn’t have the materials to work with and the lumber piled up. 
I do not mean to be critical of the past because I understand how 
you get into those situations. I am trying to stay out of any more 
of them. That is where we are going to gain on the new money that 
we are asking you for now, we are going to pull down the lead time. 


REDUCTION IN AIR FORCE BUDGET 


There is one point here that we are all going to have to face. On 
the face of the figures it looks like we are taking it all out of the Air 
Force. You can add it up, and with the Korean war going on and the 
requirements for the Army, that is just about offset by the savings and 
the requests of the Navy, and the big $5 billion looks like it is all 
coming out of the Air Force. 

On the other side, they are and will be most extended in their com- 
mitments, and more lead time can be taken out of their procurement. 
The expenditures can be balanced somewhat better in that area. I 
am not critical of the Air Force. They had a tremendous job to do. 
I do not know how they did as well as they did. 


AIR FORCE CARRYOVER 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. They have a tremendous carryover into 
1954, something like $29 billion, and with the new funds suggested 
they would have something over $40 billion available for 1954. 

Secretary Witson. They are going to have $40 billion instead of 
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$45 billion as of July 1,1953. If you gave them the $45 billion they 
would make the commitments too quic ‘ky and you would have some 
unnecessary expense in connection with it. I want to shorten down 
their commitments. If you will look up the history, you will find 
that is exactly what you did with the Army last year. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 


AIR FORCE STRENGTH 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. Since you raised the question, this progr: am 
is not necessarily reducing the Air Force program a single plane, 1s it? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not want to tie it down quite that close. 
There may be some planes in there, particularly noncombat types, 

that were not needed at the time they were ordered, or do not fit into 

the present program. When you say “a single plane,” I cannot 
quite say that. 

Mr. WieG.iesworrn. It contemplates a steady increase in the 
number of planes and the strength of the Air Force in each and every 
year? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

secretary Wiuson. We are going to try to spend our money more 
carefully so that we spend it for something that will contribute directly 
and immediately to the security of the country, and not have the 
plan unbalanced. We will try to stop buying more lumber until we 
use up what we have. We will try to get the training of the people, for 
instance, in line with the equipment that they are going to get and 
the bases in balance with the planes. 


AIRPLANE PRODUCTION 


Wiaeeteswortu. To what extent, if any, is the airplane pro- 
gram for 1954 reduced by these suggestions? 

Mr. Taner. You mean the production of airplanes? 

Mr. Wieetesworrna. Yes. 

Secretary Wiison. That is hard to answer because they have not 
been meeting their forecasts, so if you mean how much is it under 
what the plan was, that is one thing. If you get realistic about it and 
say, how much is it going to be under what they would otherwise have 
gotten that is another thing. I went out to Dayton and went over the 
whole program of all the different airplanes, when the money was 
appropriated, what fiscal year, how much was spent, and we had the 
various steps outlined in different colors so that we could see it easily 
on a chart, and I am not critical of it because the Air Force was faced 
with the question—should they put into production models not quite 
ready for production, or would they order some more of the airplanes 
that they knew were already obsolescent. It was a difficult decision. 
They made the decision to put the new planes in production. 

If you take a big safety factor into consideration in an airplane, it 
will be too heavy and will not fly and will not come up to pe rformance. 
You have to work everything down to a gnat’s whisker. It is one of 
the most highly technical advanced things of our modern machine age. 
There has been real progress made on it. What we are going to do now 
is to stop forcing the planes that are not ready to really go and try 
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to get more of the planes finished up at the factory so that we will not 
have to do so much work on them in a modification center. To some 
degree the same thing is true of ordnance. 

I have not gotten into the Navy business very deeply. I imagine 
it is the same. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC-POWERED VESSELS 


There has been some discussion in the papers because we left out 
of our program the atomic-power development for a carrier. That 
was one that was not ready. The most important development there 
for us is the atomic-powered submarine because you then get an 
entirely new kind of thing that you can do. After we learn from that 
we can later on make a decision as to whether we want a carrier that is 
atomic-powered or not. So we took out the atomic-power develop- 
ment for the carrier program. Some people think that we are backing 
down from research. That is not so. We are not trying to produce 
something before the technicalities are cleared up, and we are not 
spending money on a big scale when we ought to be spending it on a 
smaller scale in real research in identifying the problem, making the 
experiment on a smaller scale, and when that is finished and you know 
what the troubles are and what you can and cannot do, then if you 
want to make a carrier powered with atomic energy you can do it. 
The same thing is true as to the airplane. 

We had a plan for a plane driven by atomic energy. I found out 
that if it worked as well as we thought it would the airplane would 
still be no good. It would be too heavy and too slow, so I said, “ Let 
us not spend the money on that one; let us spend a reduced amount of 
money trying to make some fundamental research progress so that we 
will be able to prove on paper that we know enough to make a really 
good airplane before we waste the money building one we know is no 
good.” 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. SHerrarp. As far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Forp. Will you tell us again about the atomic-powered sub- 
marine and why you propose not to build an atomic-powered carrier? 

Secretary Wiison. The range of a submarine depends upon how 
much fuel you can take. If you use atomic power the actual weight 
of the fissionable materials that are burned up can hardly be notic ‘ed, 
so that the range of the submarine, the length of time that it can stay 
away from base and how often it would ha ve to come to the surface 
would be importantly changed. So you develop a new weapon, 
almost. 

With regard to a carrier, it is only a question of the best way to 
do it. It would be substituting one kind of power for another. The 
carriers range is not limited by the same factors as a submarine’s 
because you can bring up tankers to refuel it, and so forth. So while 
it would be nice to have a carrier that could start off and be away from 
a base a couple of months and would not have to be refueled, it would 
not give you a completely new weapon. It would just increase your 
caps abilities. Then the question would be—how much more would it 
cost? Would you rather have two carriers built like the ones you 
have now, or would you rather have the new one? Really, the sub- 
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marine is the one that has the possibilities now. If that is successful 
you are basic steps ahead. 

* Now, the easiest place to try it is on the land, next on a ship, and 
last in the air. That is the sequence in which you try to work things 
out. You can spend so much money in the structure of an airplane. 
You will have to design a whole new airplane and you still haven’t 
proven anything. Also, maintenance and reliability in this whole 
atomic field are not very well known yet. There are some very 
difficult engineering-scientific problems to be solved. You can put 
them together and they will work for a week and then maybe some- 
thing burns out and it will fail. The air is not the place to have that 
happen. The place to have it happen is on dry land and the ship 
next and the air last. 

I am sure that what we have decided to do is the sensible thing. 
We are not trying to shut off the scientists and the engineers that can 
develop some proven stuff and make steps ahead in the human knowl- 
edge of what you can do. But we are not going to try to spend 
money in large amounts in all the structures incidental to proving the 
little pieces of the thing. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. The committee will stand adjourned until 
2 o’clock, 


COMPUTATION AND EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT AND RELATED 
PROCUREMENT ESTIMATES 


Mr. WiaceieswortH. The committee will please be in order. Mr. 
Secretary, I want to go back to the question we were talking about 
before luncheon. As you yourself pointed out, the average person, 
just taking a casual glance at the proposed reductions, is immediately 
struck by the reduction of $3,169,000,000 in aircraft and related pro- 
curement for the Air Force; and for the same item in the Navy of 
$835,134,000 which, I assume, was arrived at for similar reasons. I 
think we ought to have for the record a detailed statement of just 
how those figures were arrived at and what the overall effects are in 
terms of planes available. Perhaps you could give us something 
along that line at this time? 

Secretary Wiison. It is the same problem again of the current rate 
of expenditures versus the new appropriations. The reason there 
seems to be such a big cut in the new appropriation, the new funds 
for aircraft, is that the lead time on aircraft was quite well out there 
and the aircraft end of the business programed expenditures that they 
could not realize; and that is the carryover money that is still going 
to be spent. On a careful review of it, we find we do not have to go 
out so far. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. In other words, it is a case of overfinancing. 

Secretary Wiison. I have a paragraph that I worked up while we 
were having lunch, on this carryover business and I will just read it 
to the committee, because I want to make it part of my report. 

Substantial unexpended carryover amounts are always necessary to 
provide for the lead time required in the production of military ma- 
teriel. Particularly is this true in the early stages of a buildup period. 
Once the program is well under way and a reasonable level of produc- 
tion is under way, with designs becoming familiar, there is a somewhat 
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lesser requirement for advance financing to provide for lead times. 
We are now reaching this stage of the buildup period. This is par- 
ticularly true of aircraft procurement. 

There are certain new aircraft being developed and that develop- 
ment money is not being held up, but the contracts for that production 
do not have to be placed now. They do not have to be put in in fiscal 
1954. We can take another look at that before we go into it. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean by that that the factories are all set up 
and ready to go? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. And that you do not have the advance planning, the 
tooling, and all that sort of thing, that you did to start with? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. That is, that they had when they embarked upon their 
program; is that it? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the fact that in some cases research and 
de +velopme nt did not proceed quite as rapidly as expected? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. They ran into unexpected bugs so that while it 
had been anticipated that there would be some new types of certain 
planes procured, research and development had not proceeded far 
enough to be able to make final contracts for construction. Is that 
also part of the reason? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. So that this really is a case of overfinancing 
and not a case of reduction in the number of planes? 


REDUCTION IN PLANES 


Secretary Witson. There will be some reduction in planes, because 
the slippage is. still going on, just as it happened last year and the 
year before. The planned number of planes, of the models that we 
wanted to setsbebae we did not quite get. And there is no use of 
producing the kind of planes that you already know in your own mind 
are obsolete. And there is no use of our trying to crowd the produc- 
tion too much and make a lot of stuff, at great expense, that has to 
be changed all the time. 

We are at a stage now where we have got some good project designs, 
and we expect to push them along. There is the development of some 
of the new things that they want. They are pushing the development, 
all right, but we are not placing quantity orders until we have got the 
project plane and the factories in production. There will be ‘plenty 
of capacity to produce those planes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Republic situation is an example of what you 
just referred to, where they pushed too fast and were not quite ready 
to do the job. 

Secretary Winson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that it is slower and more expensive than antici- 
pated? 

Secretary Witson. Some of the facility expansions were pretty big, 
also. There were some awfully big ideas to begin with. 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many, if any, less planes will we have at 
the end of fiscal 1954 than we would have got without this reduction, 
taking the slippage and those other factors into consideration? 

Secretary Wixtson. I do not have the details to answer that. We 
are digging into that now. You-can argue that from the point of 
perhaps none at all up to some planes. 

Mr. WiceLesworrs. It will not be a substantial decrease. 

Mr. Taser. The decrease would be in planes that would be largely 
out of production in the days to come, when we will have improved 
models. 

Secretary Witson. Another thing we are doing is this. We are 
trying to level the production off and get efficient low-cost without 
the pe eaks and valle ‘ys. Wehavenot got here a forecast of expenditures 
for fiscal 1955. We did not think that was quite the matter before 
the committee. 

Mr. Manon. It looks to me, in all frankness, Mr. Secretary, that 
out of the great urgency to reduce defense appropriations and costs, 
you wanted to make a big cut. You wanted to do the best you 
could for the taxpayer and the country, and in looking over this budget 
you said, “‘Well, if we are going to cut big money, we are going to cut 
it here in funds for the Air Force,” and that is where you cut it. 
That ts the trouble with it, as I see it; because you could not make 
the big cuts elsewhere, apparently. 


CUT-DOWN IN FINANCING 


Secretary Witson. No; that is not the right way to look at it. 
If I had that aircraft-production schedule here, I could show you 
what I am talking about. You just look at the amounts and the 
rate of expenditure, and you will see that the aircraft program was 
much farther out there and we are talking now about adding on to 
the end of that. The lead times necessary now are not so great. 
You do not have to say what you are going to do for 1957 and 1958 
and 1959. You do not have to make up your mind and you do not 
have to ask for the money for it. 

Mr. Manon. But you admit that this is a stretchout—you admit 
in your statement that this is a stretchout of the 143-wing buildup? 

Secretary Witson. No. The 143 wings were not going to be 
completed by the end of this fiscal year. I guess back in 1950 or 1951 
they said they were going to finish them by that time, but this time 
we are talking about finishing up about 114 good wings which is not 
very much under what they had hoped to do at this time. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortx. What you are doing is cutting down forward 
financing? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. The big old pocketbook was 
too wide. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Cutting down forward financing which can 
be made available at a later date, and get the same results, because 
the lead time is reduced? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. We could order more of what 
we have got now or, if the developments come along all right—for 
instance, take the B-52. We do not have to order another year of the 
B-52’s now, because we have not produced any of them yet except 
euperiinnntel models. The money is in there for tooling up the plant 
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and the initial production. We could decide a year from now how 
many more B—52’s we wanted. Do I make that clear? 

Mr. WiccLteswortn. The 1954 program is substantially the same 
and your program in subsequent years can be substantially the same 
as previously contemplated even if we do not put up the extra money at 
this time? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. We are trying to take the fat 
out of the programs all the way through. Unfortunately, we had to 
put some funds back in the Army, because of the Korean war. We 
had to put some back in the ammunition program and we decided it 
was sound to equip some more ROK divisions, so the money had to go 
in, because we are going to do that right now. 


LOSS OF PLANES IN KOREA 


Mr. SHepparp. Have we lost a proportion of planes through ground- 
strafing operations in Korea to the degree that we have lost other 
material used in that theater? 

Secretary Wintson. We lost planes that we were going to replace 
anyway. 

Mr. SHEeppaArD. Even though we were going to replace them, 
obviously, if they are lost, they go out of the inventory of availability. 

Secretary Wiison. That is just the point. You do not want to 
make any more like those, anyway. 

Mr. McNerm. The F-86’s lost in Korea have to be replaced. The 
replacement of the F—51’s have already been financed, whether they 
are lost in combat or wrecked, because those are 8 or 10 years old. 
The B-26’s that have been lost in Korea have already been financed 
for replacement in previous budgets. But the F—86 losses, of which 
there were very few, have to be replaced from time to time, and pro- 
vision has been made for such replacement. 

Secretary Wiison. As a matter of fact, we have not lost as many 
as was forecast. 

Mr. Manon. Are you making the point that in your budget cut 
you have not saved any money at all in the big field of aircraft pro- 
curement, but you have just postponed the day of paying it? 

Secretary Wiison. Except we hope that we can get more for our 
money, and get the costs down and get more efficient expenditure of 
the money. 

Mr. Manon. Are you estimating a lower cost per unit for these new 
planes than you did for the old planes? 

Secretary Winson. No. We are shifting the program around a little 
bit here and there. We think we will be able to run the thing more 
efficiently than it has been run. We should be able to, because it 
was started with a big bulge. 

It should be interesting to many of you, if you made a study of it, 
went back and looked at what happened to the cost of the B—29 as the 
volume went up and it was standardized and they stayed with it for a 
while. Your initial production cost and your troubles were washed 
out and then you will find that the cost went down and production 
came up. 

Mr. Suepparp. That was due, of course, to production experience 
and what we call production-management efficiency. But you have a 
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certain volume of work in a specific plant. You give the industrialist, 
the man who is running that job, a chance to produce more economi- 
cally and you get results. 

Secretary Wiitson. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It seems to me the same policy could be followed in 
any other character of production and should work out the same way. 

Secretary Witson. It should. 

Mr. Manon. We will not complain if you reduce costs. We expect 
costs to come down and they should come down. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take the witness until my time for 
interrogation has arrived. 

Secretary Wiison. This is the best program we could come up with 
in the 3 menths that we have been working on it. This is our recom- 
mendation to you gentlemen of what we ‘think is the best balanced 
thing to do. We are saying to you what we hope to do in the way 
of rate of expenditure, but we have also said that this is a hard thing 
to control. But what we are really talking about, of course, is the 
new funds, is it not? 

Mr. Taser. That is right. 


NUMBER OF PLANES AVAILABLE IN 1954 


Mr. Wiea.teswortu. But you are saying at this time that you are 
not contemplating any substantial reduction in the number of planes 
which would otherwise have been available for fiscal 1954? 

Secretary Wiuson. I think the best answer to that is that we have 
figured on sliding a few planes that had been programed for the last 
half of fiscal 1954 over into fiscal 1955 to level out the production. In 
other words, we did not get built up to the production as rapidly on 
the bombers—nearly as rapidly as had originally been planned. 

Now, to make that up in fiscal 1954 would mean hiring a lot of 
people and putting on a peak of inefficient production. So we have 
slid a relatively few planes, but taking it off the top so that it will 
make a much better cross picture out of it and will still allow us to 
importantly build up our strength month by month. And I think 
that is a sound compromise on the whole business. 

Mr. WiaGLesworth. I assume we will get further details when we 
go into the two services affected and if, in revising your remarks, you 
feel like spelling the matter out in further detail, | hope you will feel 
free to do so. 

Secretary Wiison. You gentlemen may want me to come back and 
talk to you some time later in connection with the review. 

What we have done is gone over the whole program as best we could, 
recognizing that the important thing is that the security of the country 
has been creatly improved over what it was, and also of the whole 
western free world; that we had finally moved up to a rate of expendi- 
ture that importantly started to exceed our tax intake, and that if we 
had proceeded with a rate of expenditure as originally contemplated, 
we would be doing the very thing that the Communists have always 
said we would do, we would destroy our own internal economy. 
So that we have made the best compromise in the Defense Department, 
keeping in mind the necessity of a proper posture of defense, but also 
recognizing that finally somebody had to pay. And it is our judg- 
ment that the people do not want their taxes raised any more than 
they are now. 
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Mr. WiaGieswortnH. I have 3 or 4 other things I would like to 
call to your attention, Mr. Secretary. I imagine that they are not 
altogether new to you, but I would like to call them to your attention 
on the record. 

PRODUCTION CONTROL 


In the first place, the statement is made that there is not sufficient 
overall control to keep ae going in balance with other 
production or within manpower capacity. 

An example is cited of the placing of an order for 1,500 115-milli- 
meter howitzers with only 800 breeches ordered. abthee example 
is cited of there being more guided-missile projects than we have 
combat manpower to handle. 

In industry, it is said that a problem of this sort is handled through 

a production-control office that is charged with the development ‘of 
sontdinntdd production schedules and keeping all items in line. 
Otherwise the possibility of loss and waste would be huge. 

The suggestion is made that there ought to be some comparable 
setup in the Department of Defense. I know, from what you have 
said, that you have that kind of thing very much in mind, have 
you not? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, | certainly have. And I am in great 
hopes that the reorganization plan of the Department of Defense 
that is now before the Congress under the Reorganization Act will 
be well accepted and approved. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. That is one main purpose of that reorganiza- 
tion. 

Secretary Wiison. I think you ought to remember that there are 
only about 10 of us who are new in this whole Defense De ‘partment, 
and there were almost 5 million people in it. The rest of them are 
about the same ones who were i before; so, it is quite a little 
effort to turn this big ship around and get it on a little better course. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have been taking a new look 
with the same old eyes? 

Secretary Wiison. No; but only with 10 new pairs of eyes, if you 
want to put it that way. 


SURVEY OF POUNDAGE INVENTORIES 


Mr. WiaGuieswortu. I am informed also that there is a great deal, 
it is estimated $100 million worth, of department inventories that 
are described as poundage, or kept by weight, or other general un- 
identified classification. There was an instance it is said where radar 
equipment was requested for France. The Defense Department went 
ahead and procured it, when there was, in fact, enough in the poundage 
inventories to have taken care of the request. 

The suggestion is made that inventories classified in this manner 
ought to be gone into and their every unusable item ought to be 
declared surplus and salvaged with a resulting.release of warehouse 
and manpower cost and that, if not sold in the market, the iron and 
steel should be scrapped and reused, especially considering that those 
raw materials are in short supply. 

Is that observation well founded, do you think? 

Secretary Witson. It is probably at least partly so. 
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REPLACING ACCOUNTS—ARMY STOCK AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 


Mr. WiaeeLteswortu. I do not know, Mr. Secretary, whether 
you have had a chance to look at them; but it is suggested that the 
so-called replacing accounts are too large, if not unnecessary; and that 
the Army stock fund is excessive; and that the so-called Army manage- 
ment fund needs a thorough overhauling. There was something like 
$3,300,000,000 expended out of that fund in fiscal 1953. There seems 
to be a lack of proper accounting as between the various agencies 
that f¢ed into that fund. 

Mr. McNet. May I speak to that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Wiison. I wish you would. 

Mr. McNeiu. In the case of the Army management fund—it is 
really an Ordnance management fund, covering Ordnance items 
alone; however, it is in the Army—it is the case of the Army not 
billing itself as well as the Navy and the Marines for material de- 
livered to them; the Air Force to a lesser extent and to a certain 
extent for military assistance. That is, they produced the material, 
made the expenditures, but have not collected. One of our big prob- 
lems is to get the pricing on these shipping tickets and invoices, so 
that this material can be invoiced to the N avy and the Marines and 
the Air Force and military assistance. 

In the case of replacing accounts, the replacing accounts have been 
the Army method for decades, the place where reimbursements are 
credited for material that they have sold, that has come from stock, 
using such funds for the replacement of that material. 

Mr. Scrivener. Or something else that they want. 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. But it is a basic legislative requirement that 
they can only buy Ordnance material out of the Ordnance replacing 
account. That is, there would be no shift between medical supplies 
and Ordnance account. It can be shifted bewteen guns and ammuni- 
tion, or between trucks and fire control, but the shifts have to be in 
the respective fields of Ordnance equipment, medical supplies, Quar- 
termaster and Engineer supplies. 

As to the question of the stock fund, the basic trouble is that it has 
not been extended to cover inventories at posts, camps, and stations, 
and it must be if we are to get a true inventory of common-use stand- 
ard-stock material. So, it is not the size of the fund. The difficulty 
now is that it only applies in a limited way to wholesale warehouse 
stocks. But it does not include posts, camps, and station stocks, and 
it must do so. 

In the case of the Army stock fund, so far only a limited number of 
items have been included. The number of items that should be cov- 
ered by stock-fund operations are probably something in excess of 
100,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. 100,000 items or $100,000? 

Mr. McNetu. No, 100,000 items. And there are something less 
than 30,000 covered by the Army stock fund at the moment. So, in 
order to have control of inventories and consumption—that is, com- 
mon-use consumption-type items—they all ought to be covered by 
stock-fund operations. So, we are now taking a look, and every 
emphasis is going to be placed on trying to clear those three types of 
accounts. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WiccLeswortnH. How familiar are you, Mr. Secretary, with 
the research and development picture? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, I know something about it. I know that 
it has been spending an awful lot of money. 

Mr. Taser. We have had some information through investigators’ 
notes, which we have not had a chance to go over thoroughly as yet, 
which I think ought to be explained. There seem to be several places 
where there would be an opportunity to do a little eliminating. 

Secretary Wiison. I think there is no question about it. 

Mr. WiccLtesworrn. It is always a difficult item to deal with, be- 
cause everybody is in favor of research and development and no one 
knows where to draw the line. 

Mr. Taser. We should not be doing things that are manifestly 
and on their face foolish. This study is something over 200 pages 

We have only 2 or 3 copies at the moment. I would like to suggest 

that somebody whom you designate go over that pretty carefully. 
Mr. Mahon has a copy of the study at the moment and I should like 
the other members of the committee to have a chance to look it over. 
I would like you to have somebody come here and explain some of 
these things, because we do not want any more waste in these activi- 
ties than is necessary. 

Mr. McNeru. May I suggest, when the reports from those men have 
served your purpose, if we could have copies of them, I am sure they 
contain a lot of material that would be helpful to us; because this 
group of men was the best group that you have ever had on the job. 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. I think you should have the benefit of all 
of them eventually. 

Mr. Taser. This came in only late Friday, and we have not had 
very much chance to look it over. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. This item is also difficult to get a perspective 
on, unless you pull it all together, because the Army has its program, 
the Air Force has its program, and the Navy has its program, broken 
up into about nine different places. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Reserve Toous AND FaciLitirs PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. I think that the chairman wants to inquire 
about the $500 million item in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
for mobilization reserves. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have a complete inventory of what you actually 
have now in that sort of thing? 

Secretary Wixtson. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How can you tell what you want without having it? 

Secretary Witson. You cannot. 

Mr. Taser. How can you tell what you want in the line of reserve 
tools, and how can you handle that picture without having somebody 
that is pretty solid from a manufacturing standpoint to go over the 
picture and weed out the stuff that is completely obsolete and no 
good, and get it out of the storage picture? 
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Secretary Wiuson. Here is what I said about it in my statement: 
This money will be obligated only after a very careful study of the problems. 


You are pointing out that has to be made, and I am agreeing with 
you completely. 

Mr. Taser. I am afraid that we have been going into this tool 
business about half baked and without taking into consideration what 
is really available and without making a selection of the items that it 
would be extremely difficult to procure. i think that we have been 
getting a lot of stuff that we could get pretty quickly and easily and 
not enough of the big stuff that would be hard to procure. I think 
the stuff that would require considerable lead time should be in that 
category. I am afraid that has not been the rule because we have 
not gone into it as thoroughly as we should have. I may be somewhat 
to blame for not doing it because I have been on the committee. 

Secretary Wriuson. Here is what | said about it in my statement. 

The $500 million requested in the 1954 budget for reserve tools and facilities 
is not definitely earmarked for any 1 of the 3 services and is a new and flexible 
approach to the problem of providing and maintaining a mobilization production 
base. This money will be obligated only after a very careful study of the problem. 

We have it up here where the services are not going to spend it 
just to get it spend like they are accused of doing sometimes, and so 
that someone with an unsound approach to it will not get a few words 
out that you conjure with and thereby spend it, pile the stuff up and 
have it for the next 10 years. 

On the other side, there is considerable merit to this business of 
having the capacity in being, something that you can throw into 
production lines quickly. It would be just like calling in an experi- 
enced soldier in a division in an emergency. 

I am frank to tell you gentlemen that I do not know whether I will 
need all that money. I do not know exactly what machinery we will 
spend it for. I will tell you we are not going to spend any of it unless 
I am sure it is going to be spent properly, and I have hold of it in the 
Department of Defense where I can watch it a little better. 

One man that I have a lot of confidence in is Harold Vance, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Co. He was down here in World War Ii. 
Many of you know him. He is a competent and an experienced man 
and he thought that it was a good thing to do, to put some of our 
money into some of these special tools that you need for war pro- 
duction, tools that were not used to any great extent in peacetime 
production, so that you could not grab them real quickly from some- 
body and put them into production. 

I will admit frankly that I cannot give you a list now of the machine 
tools we are going to buy under this plan. We talked about it when 
we were making the statement and we said, ‘“‘Well, we could ask the 
Munitions Board and they would come up with something in a week 
and give us a list of machinery,” but I said ‘‘No.” that ‘I would not 
be satisfied with that.” 

I do think it is a sound thing because if we do it properly it will be 
all right. It is not going to be done unless we can do it properly. 

Mr. Manon. This gets us into doing things that we have been 
accused of doing heretofore, of not knowing precisely what is going to 
be done with the money, of letting it be appropriated and -carried 
over and then people being unhappy because we carried over the funds. 
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I will admit that what you say sounds sensible, but based upon what 
you say it would se em to be relatively simple for a Member of Congress 
to get up and say, ‘“‘I make a motion to strike out $500 million and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof $400 million,” and he could recite your words as 
evidence where nobody knows for sure what is going to be done with 
it, and he could save $100 million by just a little amendment on the 
floor, so to speak. 

Do you see what I mean? I do not know any answer to it. I 
rather think that you are right in what you have asked for. 


DETERMINATION OF INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taser. Did Harold Vance do the job of buying this stuff, or 
laying out what was to be bought? 

Secretary Witson. No. 

Mr. Taser. Did somebody of his caliber do it, the laying out of 
that? 

Mr. McNett. First, the Vance committee held hearings. They 
listened to the Army, the Navy, and the Air, and the subdivisions of 
each service as to the requirements in case of mobilization; where they 
stood in regard to plants, tools, and facilities, to meet such a require- 
ment. After they had worked for 2 or 3 months they came to the 
conclusion that the statemeut of requirements presented them by sub- 
divisions of the Army, the Navy, and the Air were grossly inflated 
They were not a sound statement of the requirements of end items 
and therefore the list of tools they said they needed, which approxi- 
mated $5 billion to meet what he termed “inflated requirements,” was 
not sound. He nevertheless felt as a result of this study that there 
were gaps in the industrial base program that would require substan- 
tial sums. Quite frankly, he did not know whether it would be $1 
billion or $2 billion. He thought it would be somewhere in that range. 
He did not think it should all be done at one time but over a period 
of 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. 

Then he thought that each program would have to be studied be- 
cause he knew there had been over $3 billion worth of tools actually 
purchased since Korea from production funds of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, and until you got each program worked out you 
could not identify the need specifically. 


HEAVY PRESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. How does this program adjust itself to the heavy press 
program upon which we are spending vast sums? 

Mr. McNem. That was financed in previous appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. I know it was financed previously, but does that in 
any way reduce the requirements of this program? 

Mr. MeNer. No. |The Vance committee knew about the heavy 
press program and that it had been financed 

Secretary Wrison. It could have been the kind of thing you would 
put your money in here. 

Mr. Manon. If we had not already done it? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. It could be. That heavy press program 
is now in the aircraft end of it. 

Mr. Taser. That is right. That is what it was provided for. 
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Secretary Witson. We decided that it was a little bit larger than 
it needed to be. We are going to slow it down. I happened to hear 
about it because we got into a row about where we were going to 
put it. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES UNDER PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Would it be helpful for the record to include some 
itemization of what money has been spent under this heading in 
previous years? This data would be helpful in case of some amend 
ment that micht be offered? 

Mr. Taper. I think that we have in the record, and we might as 
well have it put in here as any place, a detailed statement of what 
has been spent by each of the services in the days since the first of 
July 1950—spent or obligated. 

Secretary Witson. We will give you a statement of the machinery 
that has been bought specifically for defense. (The statement referred 
to appears on p. 371.) 

Mr. Manon. Or financed. 

Secretary Witson. And some kind of statement about the kinds of 
things that mean we might want to spend this money for, but I do 
not think that I could honestly give you a list of what we are going 
to spend the money for and do it right. 

Ir. Taper. We would not expect it, 
Mr. Forp. Just an illustration. 
Mr. Suppparp. Add to the information the so-called uncommon 
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tool because. In MV opinion. vou are gol ie to find that the mejor 


portion of your expenditure will be in the uncommon tools category 

Mr. Taner. That is right, and that is what it should be. 

Secretary Wintson. I am used to calling them special-purpose 
machine tools. I understand what vou mean. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will this statement include all the equipment which 
we have secured and furnished to manufacturers that they now have 
in their plants? 

Mr. Taser. What has been asked for will not include the things 
that were furnished during World War II, or anything that was in 
World War II. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that list include all the machine tools, whether 
common purpose or special purpose, that we have paid for and 
liquidated into the original cost in a lot of these plants? 

Secretary Witson. I will give you the kind of information you 
want. Whatever you want I will try to give you. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the most part the first cost of first new planes is 
exceptionally high because you are financing the plant which should 
include a great many of these very things that you apparently are 
talking about, and the Government does retain its title. 


STATEMENT ON USE OF FUNDS FOR RESERVE TOOLS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. McNet. We will cover that point in the statement submitted 
for the record showing funds provided for the procurement of machine 
tools and other production equipment. 

Secretary Wiison. We are talking about another category now. 

31393—53—pt. 1——24 
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Mr. Scrivner. I know. 

Secretary Witson. Which includes the dies and the fixtures and 
the tools for the machine tools. These are machine tools, presses. 

(The information referred to above follows: ) 


Usp or Funps ror Reserve Toous AND FAcILITIES 


Funds requested for this purpose will be used to balance American industry’s 
capacity to produce military requirements during the early stages of all-out 
mobilization. 

Since July 1950, the American industrial potential has greatly expanded. 
However, productive capacity for military items would not remain in balance 
during an all-out mobilization. This imbalance of productive capacity would 
seriously bottleneck essential military production. It would cripple the overall 
effectiveness of American industry’s support to the Armed Forces. 

Productive capacity available to start operating in an emergency will sub- 
stantially reduce the need for a large war reserve of completed military items. 
Yet this capacity will provide industrial defense, since new military items will flow 
from activated reserve production lines at an earlier date. This principle of 
industrial preparedness for defense is the basis of the reserve tools and facilities 
program. 

Under this program, most of these funds would be used to purchase machine 
tools and related production equipment having a long manufacturing cycle. In 
some cases, completed plants might be purchased, or constructed and equipped. 
In other cases, particular tools might be purchased to round out a production 
line for increased military production in an emergency. 

These purchases would be aimed at preventing the development of serious 
production shortages in event of mobilization. 

As has been previously testified, plans are not yet in sufficient detail for firm 
commitments to be made regarding the allocation of these funds. Over a period 
of years the total sum that might be wisely invested in mobilization productive 
capacity for defense could considerably exceed the $500 million requested at this 
time. The three departments have submitted an initial list of desired projects 
totaling $1,295 million. This list is currently being screened and appraised, but 
the specific projects on it now may not be the ones that will be approved. 

The following examples illustrate the kinds of projects which will receive careful 
consideration : 


HEAVY ARMOR CASTINGS FOR TANK HULLS AND TURRETS 


Armor castings illustrate a potential bottleneck. Capacity to assemble tanks 
exceeds the capacity of the foundry industry to supply castings for hulls and 
turrets. This deficit of foundry capacity is approximately 700 hulls and turrets 
per month. In other words, by increasing foundry capacity alone approximately 
700 more tanks per month could be assembled. 

Because of the highly specialized nature of the equipment required to produce 
large armor castings and the techniques necessary to meet specifications, volume 
production could not be realized from any program of expansion for 2 years, 

This deficiency has been under study by several agencies for some time. The 
staff of the Advisory Committee on Production Equipment (ODM) strongly 
urged corrective measures. The Department of the Army negotiated a number 
of planning contracts with a selected group of foundries capable of producing 
large armor castings and willing to expand their facilities with assistance from 
the Government. 

The results of these studies indicated that it would cost approximately $66 
million to bring production of castings for hulls and turrets into balance with 
present assembly capacity. This estimate contemplates no construction of new 
foundries but would provide additions and alterations to existing producers where 
full advantage could be taken of installed appurtenances, utilities, skilled man- 
power and management. 

These expansions alone will not satisfy the peak mobilization production rates 
for tanks and other combat vehicles. If approved, however, it would permit an 
acceleration of production after M-day necessary to bridge the gap existing in 
the first 2 years after M-day. During that period, additional foundry expansions 
can be brought into being to meet full mobilization requirements. 
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DESTROYER TYPE TURBINES AND GEARS 


Capacity needed for the mobilization production of destroyer type turbines and 
gears is a case in point. Engineering studies conducted by industry and investi- 
gations conducted by the Department of the Navy have revealed that in event of 
mobilization, deficiencies would exist in the production of destroyer type turbines 
and gears which would constitute a serious bottleneck to expansion of production. 

The Department of the Navy proposes to purchase missing tools for the Navy- 
owned, civilian-operated industrial reserve gear plant at Lester, Pa. The estimate 
of the mobilization requirement is classified information but it is quite in excess 
of the production capability. The Navy proposal for the completion of tooling 
at the Lester plant at a cost of about $1 million would result in a 40-percent in- 
crease in the present turbine and gear productive capacity, including conversion 
possibilities. 

MARINE REDUCTION GEARS 


Completed studies conducted by industry, and investigations by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy have revealed that a mobilization production deficiency exists 
in the production of marine reduction gears. Mechanical and thermal efficiency 
requires turbines to operate at a very high number of revolutions per minute. 
On the other hand, propellers must turn at a greatly reduced number of revolutions 
per minute to be effective. Marine reduction gears couple the turbines to the 
propeller shaft in such a way as to establish the desired ratio of revolutions per 
minute. This permits the turbine and the shaft to each rotate at their own 
optimun speed. Balanced capacity to produce turbines and hulls would be of 
little value unless it was matched by the capacity of industry to also produce 
reduction gears. 

The Department of the Navy proposes to purchase missing tools for the Navy- 
owned, contractor-operated, industrial reserve gear plant at Lynn, Mass. The 
acquisitions of machine tools and production equipment would result in the 
essential increase of productive capacity. The expansion of the Lynn plant would 
also provide gear capacity for ships’ service turbogenerators, of which there is also 
a mobilization deficiency. The cost of completing the tooling of the Lynn plant 
would be in the neighborhood of $8 million. 


STEAM CATAPULT 


Hydraulically operated catapults are no longer adequate to launch modern-type 
aircraft. A steam actuated catapult, suitable for launching the newer planes, has 
been developed by the British Navy, tested and approved by the United States 
Navy. Currently, the Navy is purchasing 18 catapults for delivery within the 
next 2 years. However, the mobilization requirement for this type catapult is 
several times the capacity of current United States producers. It may prove to 
be desirable to increase production capacity by the purchase of 24 very large, long 
lead time, machine tools at a cost of $3,600,000. 

The effect of having these tools available to supplement privately owned 
facilities would be that production could start many months sooner in the event 
of mobilization. Increased production of steam catapults will be necessary to 
carry out the conversion program for carriers now in the fleet, provide spares, and 
equip new carriers being built. 


NEW TYPE BOMB 


The Department of the Navy is directly responsible for establishing and 
maintaining the production capacity for a new type of bomb. Existing facilities 
used in the manufacture of other type bombs cannot be economically adapted to 
the manufacture of this type due to the drastic differences in design features. 
A survey has been completed to determine the type of equipment that will be 
needed to produce this bomb. The Navy has submitted a list of 40 machine 
tools and metal-forming equipment which would require approximately 15 to 18 
months to deliver and costing approximately $3,000,000. With these items of 
production equipment available on M-day, a production line could be put into 
operation within 6 months after M-day. This would reduce by 1 year the time 
necessary to meet mobilization requirements. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPPING OF PLANT TO PRODUCE EXPLOSIVES 


\ particular material is used in the manufacture of double-base propellants. 
Propellants using this particular ingredient were introduced during World War II 
to give lower temperatures throughout the chamber and gun tube and also less 
flash. Thus, the gun-tube life was greatly increased and enemy detection of anti- 
aircraft and antitank positions were greatly reduced. Increasing rates of fire 
have greatly expanded the requirements and importance of this item. 

The Army has proposed to construct and equip an additional United States 
plant capable of producing a substantial quantity of this material. It is estimated 
that this facility would cost approximately $60 million and would take 2% years to 
complete. 

The Navy has scheduled a plant to begin production in late 1953. The pro- 
duction of this plan t would satisfy the current Navy requirement. 

Construction of this plant will produce a twofold advantage: (a) the plant 
could be operated to stockpile a minimum essential reserve of this material before 
mobilization; (6) the plant would provide the production capacity necessary to 
manufacture additional quantities of this material at the time of mobilization. 


JET ENGINES 


In the event of mobilization, the limiting factor involved in accelerating pro- 
duction of jet engines would be the lack of certain critical machine tools necessary 
for the manufacture of jet engines. These are complex and _ high-precision 
machine tools, involving a long manufacturing cycle. Unless they are available 
on M-day, the required acceleration of production would be significantly delayed. 
Experience since Korea has disclosed that among the types of machine tools that 
should be available on M-day are vertical turret lathes, horizontal and vertical 
broaching machines, horizontal Hydrotel and Keller machines, and large radial 
drills. These tools will be of such size and capacity as to accommodate the 
engines presently in production or in design, and will be carefully selected, in 
consultation with industry, so as to meet jet engine production requirements 
during the next 5 to 10 years. In a typical major jet engine plant, the avail- 
ability on M-day of approximately 300 such tools at an estimated cost of $10 
million would cut the time for achieving mobilization rates of production from 
2% years to I year. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE RESERVE TOOLS AND FACILITIES PROGRAM 


Before approving specific projects, reasonably detailed engineering estimates 
will be required and analyzed. Projects will be evaluated on the basis of procuring 
the maximum industrial potential for every defense dollar spent. 


Funps PRovIpED FOR PROCUREMENT OF NEW MAcHINE TOOLs AND OTHER 
PropucTiON EQuIPMENT, Fiscat YEARS 1951-1953 


During the 3 fiseal years following the Communist attack in Korea, the Depart- 
ment of Defense received a total of $4.1 billion for the procurement of new machine 
tools and other production equipment. The Army received $1.3 billion, the Navy 
$1.1 billion, and the Air Force $1.6 billion. Approximately 60 percent of this 
amount, or $2.5 billion, was used for machine tools and production equipment 
for aircraft and related procurement. In addition to these amounts, approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion was received for other purposes related to expansion of produc- 
tion capacity, such as construction and rehabilitation of production facilities and 
storage areas, purchase or rehabilitation of used equipment, installation of 
machine tools and production equipment, improvements necessary for operation 
of a production facility, such as construction of roadways, landing strips, ete. 

The following table contains a breakdown by military department and appro- 
priation of the funds provided for procurement of new machine tools and produc- 
tion equipment during fiscal years 1951-53. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We have spent considerable sums of money on that 
very thing in equipping these plants over the country. 


PROBLEM OF SPECIAL-PURPOSE PLANTS 


Secretary Witson. Frankly, my criticism of the program—and I 
am not quick to criticise the past because it does not do you too much 
good—is that no definite plan of preserving this capacity has been 
worked out. No plan has been made of what we are going to do with 
it when we quit using it temporarily, or use it only a few hours a day, 
and have a big plant tied up. Special-purpose plants are very diffi- 
cult to handle economic ‘ally and from a political angle. If you build 
special-purpose plants for this military stuff and you have thousands 
of people employed in them and you do not need the production any 
longer and you lay off those thousands of people, you have a big 
problem on your hands. We did it after World War II and we had 
the problem on our hands and the Government plants were the 
toughest to handle. 

I remember the big Chicago plant that Chrysler built and operated 
during the war for the Government. When that was over, why, the 
policy was not to sell it to any big company, and finally a man by 
the name of Tucker worked up an automobile deal. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Do you not think that some of the heat could have 
been withdrawn if, when those special-purpose plants went into 
operation, there had been some release to the effect that they were 
strictly a war baby operation and should be considered as such? 

Secretary Wiison. Of course, my personal solution for it is what 
you call a dusl-purpose plant, where you have a plant with a capable 
contractor that can make both commercial items and military items 
to some degree through the same plant. It keeps the management 
organization, his toolrooms and drafting rooms and business control, 
and he has an area where he can switch back and forth. ' If he shuts 
off the war business down to just a pilot line, a trickle line, to keep 
up to date and keep the plant modernized, that is one thing, but he 
has his commercial business. If we have a war he throws his com- 
mercial business out and takes the same people and moves them over 
to a war bench. That is the way it will have to be done some day. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the situation that you are faced with 
and we are faced with, is that you have inherited a lot of trouble, 
plus a lot of debts with which you had nothing to do. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


In looking ove: what is now referred to as the Truman budget in 
preparation for the presently revised budget, what did you find in 
the way of estimated expenditures for 1954? In other words, after 
you looked it over, we had a statement made that it was anticipated 
expenditures would be so much. 

Perhaps Mr. McNeil can answer that better than you. 

Secretary Witson. We have the figures here. The Defense 
Department itself in the budget plan that went up estimated that 
on account of previous appropriations and commitments that we 
would spend $48 billion in the fiscal year 1954. The then Budget 
Director cut that arbitrarily to $45.5 billion, as I understand, with 
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no particular detail to back it up, mostly taking it out of the Army on 
the assumption that the Korean war was apparently over. I do not 
know whether that is true or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your own Defense Department figures show that 
anticipated expenditures in the fiscal year 1954 would be $48 billion? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Mr. McNett. I would like to clarify the statement 

Secretary Witson. That was what Mr. McNeil said it was the 
least it would cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. But in the preparation of the so-called Truman 
budget somebody, somewhere—perhaps in the Bureau of the Budget 
said not $48 billion but $45.5 billion, so that you are immediately 

faced with a $2.5 billion more outgo than you had reason to believe 
ih ‘re would be if the budget figures had been correct. The budget 
figures understated it by $2.5 billion? 

Mr. McNetrz. The eae a of the Budget felt, for a number of 
reasons, that last year we did not spend as much as was forecast 
initially. There was ities then, and they felt that there would be 
slippage this year. 

Mr. Scrivener. There will probably be some. 

Mr. McNeru. There could have been some slippage, but we did 
not feel in 1954, with aircraft production under way, with these plants 
having had 2 years to come into production, that the slippage per- 
centagewise would be anywhere near what it was before. We thought 
the discount of the Army, the Navy, and Air Force estimates to 
$48 billion was about all the discount that should be taken in the 
estimates. 

Mr. Scrivener. Mr. Wilson, when you were in here on your 
previous appearance you had only been Secretary of Defense for a 
very few days, and while you realized that the Defense De ‘partment 
and its business was a big undertaking, am I right in assuming in the 
time that has passed since it is even bigger than you then anticipated? 

Secretary Wiison. What was bigger? 

Mr. Scrivener. The Department of Defense, its program of spend- 
ing, its business, the whole thing? 

Secretary Wiison. I knew it was pretty big. 

Mr. Scrivener. You have not found in these intervening days 
that it is any smaller than you thought it was? 

Secretary Wiison. No, and I find that it is more difficult to get 
something done about it, if you want to put it that way. 

Mr. Scrivener. The reason I asked one of the questions I did was 
that when you were here before there were some questions asked you 
about where you were going to put your fingers on savings and it was 
inferred at different times and places as though you did not see any 
place for savings. 

Secretary Wiison. I never said that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I said “interpreted.” 

Secretary Wriison. I do not know how anyone might have made 
such an interpretation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the interpretation made, and I want to 
ask whether or not, after having been on the job for quite some while 
longer now and having had an opportunity to look into not all, but 
a great many of these phases of defense spending, you can now see 
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where there can be some savings made, not only reductions in appro- 
priations, but actual savings of the taxpayers’ dollars. 


PROBLEMS OF SAVINGS IN ORGANIZING DEPARTMENTS 


Secretary Wiison. I am sure that there can be, but the rate of 
making progress with it is hard for me to be sure about. I cannot do 
it by myself. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you said a few minutes ago, you have only about 
10 new sets of eyes down there to take a look at this thing, and that 
practically all the rest of them are people who have been there for 
some time, who have been in the positions they have had for some 
time, who of course were in on a lot of the earlier decisions, and 
I am quite sure just as human as the rest of us. One of the hardest 
things for a human being to do is to admit he is wrong, so they are 
pretty much married to the plans they have given approval to, and 
we cannot expect too many changes to be expected of or suggested by 
them. Idonot. I do not know whether you think that way or not. 
So until and unless you can get more than 10 new pairs of eyes to 
look over the program, I would imagine you are going to have a 
pretty hard time digging out some of ‘the information. Would that 
be a logical assumption to make? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. I will go a little further and 
say I think I will have more trouble with the civilians than I will 
with the military people. Most of the people do not think that. 
They think that the brass in the Pentagon is going to get me. That 
is the way that the rumors go out. 

Mr. Scrivner. I guess we can assume from that that up to now, 
at least, your eyes have not been blinded by the glint of the stars. 

Secretary Wiison. No, and I will say again that I am going to 
have more trouble with the organizing of the civilian side than I am 
with the military side. The military people are, I think, used to 
taking leadership and lining up when the orders go out. A part of 
them feel like if that is the way the civilians want it run, that is the 
way they will run it. 

Mr. Scrivner. While there has been some indications by questions 
asked that there are apprehensions on the part of some people that 
the proposed reductions in this adjusted 1954 are too deep and may 
be detrimental to the services, do you see any place in any of these 
figures where any action proposed here would create any insecurity on 
the part of our national defense? 

Secretary Wintson. No. If I saw any particular place that I 
thought I was pinching the defense effort where it would immediately 
make the country less able to take the challenge of an enemy, I would 
want to leave it in. But I do think that we have to recognize that 
the threat to our free society can come from both sides of the problem. 
It can come from the fact that we are completely unprepared in a 
military way, or it can come from the fact that we tried to build up 
such a terrific military machine that the economy of the country 
could not support it over aa indefinite period. The people would not 
stand for it and we would have an inflation, a continuing inflation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things that the President was 
pointing out in the language that you quoted. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. He is looking not only at the military needs but 
the economic conditions as well. 

Secretary Winson. I was quite conscious of that before I ever 
dreamed that I would be in my present job. 


UTILIZATION OF MARINE CORPS IN KOREA 


Mr. Scrivner. Coming down to a point which will probably be 
discussed later by the Navy subcommittee, one of the things about 
which I have thought quite often is the Marine Corps, and speaking 
for myself, and at least some of the other members of the committee, 
we have followed the Marine Corps for quite some time and have 
a very great admiration for it and the jobs it has done. We find 
now as we look at Korea, and the war that is being fought there, 
that the Marines are not now being used in the traditional role of the 
Marines; in other words, establishing a beachhead, whether by 
amphibious landings or air landings, and establishing that before the 
land forces can move in and establish their lines of supply. Yet 
ever since the middle of the summer of 1950 we have had our Marine 
contingent fighting in Korea as an infantry division. The Marin 
Corps was not established for that purpose. 


Has there been any discussion in your office as to whether that should 
continue, or whether they should be returned to their primary mission 
of etait beachheads? The reason I ask that is this: After these 


men have had their special training, and in which they are reputed 
to be the best, then when you put them in a static role such as exists 
now in Korea, they rapidly lose the benefits of all the experience and 
training they have had for their primary mission. 

Secretary Witson. I do not know that I quite follow you. If 
they were back home they would not be gaining any experience at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. They would be in training, or I would assume they 
would be. 

Secretary Witson. They were instrumental in the beachhead 
when we did put in there. It looked for a while like we were going to 
make quite a showing. 

Mr. Scrivner. They played an important part when we went into 
Seoul. I was just curious as to whether there has been any discussion 
in your office about the part the Marines will play. 

Secretary Wiison. I think to have one Marine division over there 
is about the same proportion as we have of our Army divisions. 
If we had all Marines over there and no Army, or all Army and 
no Marines, I would not think that would be quite right. I honestly 
have not looked into the question of whether or not we ought to replace 
Marines with Army divisions. I think that it would be a more ex- 
pensive thing to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us concede all that. That is not what I asked 
and that was not the purpose of the question. 

Secretary Wiison. I do not know quite how to answer that. 


UNIFICATION OF HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivener. In the utilization of manpower, both civilian and 
military, I have had occasion in recent weeks to call attention to the 
fact that in many places, particularly the Air Force, they are building 
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hospitals closely adjacent to large cities where they have new veteran 
hospitals where there are vacant beds. The question has arisen, not 
only in my mind, but in the minds of people paying the bills, why 
it is necessary to build an expensive hospital at an air installation 
when just a few minutes from that very installation there is another 
Government facility, paid for by the taxpayers ’ money, which has a 
large number of vacant beds which might just as well be used as to 
build a new hospital? 

Is that a subject which will be a part of your study as it relates to 
new construction? 

Secretary Wriison. Yes; and one of the new Assistant Secretaries 
that I am asking for in the reorganization plan is an Assistant Secre- 
tary on Health and Medicine and a man that can work on this very 
thing. This is an area in which I believe in unification. After a man 
has been hospitalized I do not think that it makes much difference 
whether he goes into the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force hospital, 
if there is space for him. 

Mr. Scrivner. That strikes a very happy chord with this com- 
mittee because we have discussed it for many years and we have 
always assumed that the Army doctors, the Navy doctors, the Air 
Force doctors and nurses come from the same schools, have the same 
training and background, come from the same professional schools, 
and merely because a man wears one uniform or another should not 
make any difference in the treatment a soldier is given in any one of 
these hospitals. 

Secretary Wrison. I completely agree with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELATIONSHIP OF REORGANIZATION PLAN AND REVISED BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, the reorganization plan, which has been 
submitted by the Department of Defer nse, and this budget are closely 
related? 

Secretary Wrison. Well, the chance of saving money and getting 
a job done and getting more defense for the same amount of money 
hangs importantly on whether we can make some progress in this 
reorganization and set up a better control of the whole business and 
a more effective organization. I have said a number of times I did 
not feel like anybody in the outfit was purposely wasting money; they 
just did not know any better, or it was set up because there was so 
much conflict of activity. In some cases the fellow is just learning to 
play baseball in the big leagues instead of in the bushes, and you are 
bringing him in really when you have a big game. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. This stop order in employment which you put into 
effect very shortly after you took office, and also the order reducing 
total employment—do you have any idea what dollar savings that 
will bring about between the date of the first order and the end of 
this fiseal year? Could we have some statement in the record? 

Secretary Wiison. I think Mr. McNeil can estimate that better 
than [. 
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Mr. McNett. Do you have in mind the savings from estimated 
future employment or the savings from the level at which we were 
then operating? 

Mr. Forp. The savings from the level at which you were then 
operating. 

Secretary Witson. Do you have one of those charts with you that 
I look at every few days? 

Mr. McNett. No. Not with me. 

Secretary Wiison. You had plotted the anticipated rate of expend- 
itures. 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Ford was just asking about people. 

Mr. Forp. I was interested in the dollar figure and what the 
savings would be. I am secondarily pinpointing it to people. 

Mr. McNett. The order involved a freeze and holding the level 
until you could get a better feel of the situation. It involved 1 
percent a month for the following 3 months, feeling that by that time 
we could get a better picture by individual projects and activities. 
The value of that 3 percent was about 40,000 people. It averages 
about $3,500 per person. 

Mr. Forp. That is for a full year, though? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. This 3 percent cutback was from some time in March 
up until the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. McNet.. Well, counting terminal leave, and so forth, you 
will not notice the reduced expenditure too much before the end of 
the year. It would involve $10 or $15 million. That is just this 
year. Of course, you have to pay your terminal leave which in many 
cases is between 30 and 60 days. It is next year where the major 
reduction in expenditures will show up. 

Secretary Wiison. Of course, you would have crept right on up. 

Mr. McNett. It was creeping up and going to a much higher 
figure. That was the principal point of keeping it at the 1,300,000 
level, because it was headed for 1,370,000. 


PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT AND OTHER HARD GOODS 


Mr. Forp, On page 5 of your statement you say: 


It is planned to increase the amounts spent for procurement of major items of 
military equipment and other hard goods procurement, * * 


Does that mean that you are to buy more tanks, more guns, and 
more planes? 

Secretary WiLtson. We are going to have more tanks and guns and 
planes and ammunition and not so much of the so-called soft goods and 
the payroll. 

Mr. Forp. More equipment to do actual fighting with? 

Secretary Wiuson. More of the things you would need if you had to 
fight as against the things that you can get along without. For in- 
stance, I found that we had a pretty good stockpile of toilet paper and 
not very much ammunition. We changed that one around a little bit. 

Mr. McNett. In other words, the expenditure forecast for 1954 of 
$43,200 million is slightly higher than the expenditures of this year, 
which will run about $43 billion. 

Mr. Hruska. Will the gentleman yield there? 
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Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Hruska. Does that mean that the plans for hard goods with 
reference to this magical, critical year, were inadequate and therefore 
you are supplementing them? 

Mr. McNet. No, sir. I was merely comparing expenditures for 
hard goods next year with this current year. 

Mr. Hruska. In this overall program you are going to save on per- 
sonnel and on a lot of soft goods. You are going to put those savings 
into hard goods. Does that mean that that program for hard goods 
was inadequate under the plans that had been in contemplation 
heretofore? 

Secretary Witson. No; it means that generally we are going ahead 
with the program on the hard goods. That was scheduled to build up 
anyhow. We are trying to get savings on the soft goods and the 
number of people, and here and there something that could be classified 
as hard goods that you really do not need in the balanced program. 

Mr. Hruska. But you are emphasizing the point that I made that 
heretofore there was a planned stepup in hard goods and you are 
adding to that by taking away expenditures for soft goods and person- 
nel, and that sort of thing; is that true? 

Secretary Wiison. We are making savings in the soft goods and in 
the personnel area and not hurting the program, the basic value of 
the defense program, by cutting out any vital hard-goods items. As 
to some of these hard-goods items, some of this production was just 
coming into being, and they are going to come just about the same 
as planned. 

Mr. Hruska. But your statement on page 5 says that they will be 
added to rather than as planned; that it will be, in effect, accelerated 
and increased. 

Secretary Wiison. I will have to read it carefully again. Are you 
referring now to page 5 of the statement? 

Mr. Forp. The last full paragraph on page 5. 

Mr. Hruska.- The language of the statement is 
It is planned to increase the amounts spent for procurement of major items of 
military equipment and other hard--goods procurement. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. McNetu. Expenditures will be increased for hard goods in 
1954 over what they were for the fiscal year 1953. 

Secretary Witson. If you take 1953 and take this classification of 
hard goods, and the personnel expenditures and the soft goods, the 
way our new figures are classified, you will find about $1 billion more 
of hard goods. 

Mr. Ostertaa. It was planned that way; was it not? 

Mr. McNett. This new plan calls for it. We are going to spend 
about $43 billion this year; that is the value of the checks that will 
be written. Next year the best forecast is $43,200 million. However, 
expenditures for personnel, housekeeping, soft goods, maintenance 
and operation, grasscutting and those things, are going to be some 
$1 billion less than this year, which means that there is almost $1 
billion more being spent for hardward, guns, ships, tanks, aircraft, 
than we are spending in this current year. 

Mr. Hruska. That leads me to this question. If the spending 
program heretofore contemplated was considered adequate for hard 
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goods, that increase would not be necessary to the extent of $2 billion, 
and that $2 billion could be applied to the reduction of the budget 
and the balancing of it. 

Mr. McNett. The hard-goods expenditures would have been higher 
than that under the $45 to $48 billion plan. 

Mr. Hruska. Then to that extent the language of the statement 
might be misleading, because it says, “‘It is planned to increase the 
amounts” and so forth. 

Secretary Wriuson. We do not say that that was the plan before. 

Mr. Hruska. But if something is increased, then it wovld be 
mounting. 

Secretary Wiison. It is increased over 1953. 

Mr. McNett. I think I see what Mr. Hruska means. 

Mr. Miuter. Above this year is what you mean rather than above 
the plan? 

Secretary Witson. In 1954 as compared with 1953; that is right. 

Mr. McNeru. A dozen of us read this and it seemed quite clear, 
but I can see how you might get the interpretation you put on it. 

Secretary Witson. You would like to know whether that was a 
change in the old plan on hard goods, is that it? 

Mr. Hruska. That is right. 

Secretary Witson. Substantially it is just sticking to the plan. 
As a matter of fact, I do not think there is quite as much hard goods 
as was originally in the 1954 program, but here and there we found 
some items that we could safety take out. 

Mr. Forp. That is what confused me when I read the statement. 

Mr. Osrertaa. In other words, you are keeping abreast of the pro- 
gram covering the procurement of hard goods. 

Secretary Wiison. Of what we think is a sound program. 

Mr. Miiuer. And that is an increase over what we are getting this 
year. 

Secretary Wiison. | think we could clarify that, all right, and I see 
what you mean. 

Mr. Hruska. It just seemed to me that if there were some money 
saved on personnel and on the procurement of soft goods and on 
supplies, rather than devoting such saving to the purchase of additional 
hard goods, that money could be devoted to cutting down theoverall 
budget figure and thereby coming to a balance at a sooner date. 

Secretary Wiison. This reads: 

While the anticipated expenditure for fiscal year 1954 will be approximately 
the same as the estimated expenditures for the current fiscal year, it is planned 
to increase the amounts spent for procurement of major items of military equip- 
ment and other hard-goods procurement, and decrease expenditures for personnel, 
overhead, and procurement of soft goods and supplies. 

We were comparing 1954 with the actual expenditures of 1953. 
[ think it is all clear. 

Mr. Manon. It is all clear, of course, but we must bear in mind 
that the money that we provided, after Korea, for hard goods, will be 
spent in a bigger way in the 1954 fiscal year than in 1953. That had 
to be true, or else the program was really collapsing; because we did 
not get deliveries immediately after we ordered these guided missiles 
and airplanes and ships, and what not. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Manon. So that there would be an increase, but the statement 
is a little misleading, because the implication is that it is an increase 
over the budget of the former administration. 

Secretary Wiison. We did not intend to give it that interpretation. 

Mr. Manon. You do not mean it that way, but that is the way that 
it would be interpreted. 

Mr. Hruska. That is the way I interpreted it and I think it is open 
to that interpretation. 

Secretary Wiison. Let us clear it up. It is clear enough to me, 
except we do not say whether it was planned before or not. We just 
say this is what the plan is now. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. On pages 6 and 7, Mr. Secretary, you discuss the Reserve 
program, the Ready, the Standby and the Retired Reserve. I think 
it should be cleared up so that there is no misunderstanding that in this 
apparent appreciation of the strength of the Reserve, there is no 
intent to use the Reserve any differently than Congress intended in 
the Armed Services Act of 1952, which says that your Ready Reserve 
can only be recalled on the declaration of an emergency; and that the 
Standby Reserve cannot be called until the Ready Reserve has been 
fully utilized. 

Secretary Wiuson. That is why we mentioned that particular act. 
We did, did we not? 

Mr. Forp. That is right. But I think it ought to be crystal clear 
that you are not placing any greater reliance on the Ready and 
Standby Reserve than was intended by the Congress at the time the 
legislation was enacted. 

Secretary Witson. Except that you have got it now and we did not 
have it then. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. I think it is an important part of our 
overall defense program. 

Secretary Wiuson. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. But you are not going to cut the draft call of 51,000, 
by 50 percent by a greater reliance on the Ready and Standby Re- 
serves? It might be susceptible of misinterpretation if it is not clari- 
fied. 

Mr. McNer. This does not mean that this action in any way 
affects the intent of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. The only thing 
is, by the discharge of thousands of these people with training, if 
there were ever an all-out emergency and Congress acted, they are a 
potential asset that we did not have before. 

Mr. OsrertaG. The potential remains, does it not? 

Mr. McNer. And it could make a difference in the size of the 
forces that are maintained over a period of years. 

Secretary Witson. It might mean, for imstance, that instead of 
activating another division, we would say that we have got some 
trained people out there and we are not going to call some more 
people in and activate another division. As a matter of fact, we had 
a sort of a nebulous division that was floating around out there so 
that maybe some time ago we did have another one, 21 instead of 20. 
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REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL BY CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. On page 10 of your statement you say: 

We will save military personnel by replacing them with civilian personnel 
whenever this is possible and will save money. 

It was my idea from previous testimony that it was more costly to 
have men in uniform than it was to have civilian employees. 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. That is what that says, that we 
will save military personnel by replacing them with civilian personnel 
whenever this is possible and will save money. That is exactly the 
ides 

Mr. Forp. You are going to reduce both, but you are going to 
substitute; is that it? 

Secretary Wriison. That is right. We are not going to reduce 
civilian personnel and hold military personnel on, if it will save 
money to go the other way. We are going to do it the way that 
will save the most money. 


MOBILIZATION BASE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Is there any significant change in the mobilization base 
program that you have in mind from the original concept at the 
time it was set up? 

Secretary Witson. I am going to put some teeth and meaning in 
it, if I can, instead of just having it a phrase to talk about. 

Mr. Forp. The basic idea is identical, but the actual execution is 
somewhat different? 

Secretary Witson. In other words, I want to have a mobilization 
base that you have got your hand on and that you know you are 
going to keep; if you cannot give them any more orders for guns, for 
instance, you do not liquidate the thing immediately because, if you 
have to store the stuff up to keep your mobilization base in there, 
the first thing you know, you will not need that big mobilization base. 
We tooled up many plants, with excess capacity over what the current 
production needs were. I want to keep that mobilization base and 
keep it effective. And the reason I do not want to produce anything 
now that is not absolutely necessary to maintain our current strength 
is so that I will have some business to spread over there to help keep 
that mobilization base alive. Otherwise it will just die, as it has in 
the past. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


REVISED POLICY ON EMPHASIS OF DEFENSE POSITION 


Mr. Mituer. Mr. Secretary, there are a couple of things I would 
like to mention. As I understand, the basic change in the policy that 
was announced by the President, the part of it that you quoted in 
your statement, is that we have gotten away from the theory that 
we are aiming at some mythical M-day or D-Day in the future when 
we are going to have everything all ready. 

Secretary Wiison. And if we do not have a war, not to know what 
we are going to do. 

Mr. Miter. The emphasis at the moment is continuous improve- 
ment in our defense positior as rapidly as our finances will permit? 
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Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, we are not pointing to some particular 
time when we will have a certain number of combat units. We are 
trying to get as many upits now available as practicable because 
D-Day might be tomorrow as well as it might be 10 years from now. 
What effect in your judgment will that have? By strengthening our 
forces each day are we deferring the date of possible ultimate buildup 
through this change of plan? In other words, are we sacrificing out 
potential for 3 years from now, for instance, by what we are planning 
to do at the moment, which is to be stronger next week than we were 
last week? 

Secretary Witson. I suppose vou can argue that either way. We 
all feel, too, that a changing world situation may have something to 
do with it. One reason our effort is so expensive is not knowing 
exactly what kind of a defense we are going to have to prepare against 
or where the attack will come, or how. We have expanded our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—all of them. And as time goes on, I 
think the picture will clarify a little bit one way or the other, and 
we can spe nd the money in the right place to get the maximum security 
for the money that we are spending. 

Actually, it is a great load on all the free countries to be putting 
somewhere up to 30 percent of their national income into their 
federal budgets. That is true for the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, the United States. We think that the free world now is at 
a point where it is relatively safe. We are not going to be a pushover 
and we do not tempt an enemy to attack us because they think they 
can win an easy victory. But by continuing the effort at this kind 
of an improvement rate—and it is more a rate of improvement—and 
to some extent, I suppose, the other folks are improving their position 
somewhat, too. It is a change in the perspective or the point of 
view. 

Mr. Miuuer. Personally, of course, [ am very much in favor of it. 
I think it is far better to have some forces available as of tomorrow 
rather than to have fruit ripening on the tree. If it took us 2 years to 
build up and be ready to fight, the enemy might attack a month or 2 
before, and we might have little ready at the critical moment. | 
think the concept is entirely correct. But I was wondering if it 
meant any definite slowdown in the overall position that we have 
been told about, where we would have a platform and we would say 
we have reached that platform, and we are ready to go along on that 
level as adequately prepared. 

Secretary Winson. I think you can say that we have approached 
the platform, but that the table land still has a rise, and we are not up 
to the peak and probably we never will be. 

Mr. Minter. No; I should not think we ever could be. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertraa. Right on that same subject, in this revised policy 
and revised plan of yours, is it your feeling that we will be as strong 
under that, or stronger longer and more definitely, than under the 
other high-peak program? 

Secretary Wriison. | would say that we would be stronger longer, 
if you want to put it that way. 
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Mr. Mixtuer. And sooner, too, in a sense; is not that part of your 
thinking? 

Secretary Wruson. You can take the extreme; if we put all of our 
money in the mobilization base and had not produced anything to 
amount to anything, theoretically we would have a big mobilization 
base, but currently we might get licked before you would ever get your 
men called to arms. 

Mr. Miiuer. We would be better off to have 113 groups ready to 
fight than 250 that were only half way ready to fight. ' 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 


ESTIMATED DEFICIT IN 1955 


Mr. Mituer. There is one matter I wanted to ask you about that 
is rather disturbing. I notice on page 2 of your statement you say 
that under the planning that was in existence when you took over, 
there was an estimated deficit for the next fiscal year of $15 billion 

Secretary Wiison. That is right 

Mr. Miiuier. Where are we in the revised planning with regard to 
that? It is a very discouraging thing to all of us to think that we 
might not get a balanced rene for 4 years. It seems rather horrible 

Secretary WILSON. Well, it is a difficult position and fortunately 
improvements in efficiency in organization are cumulative. In te r 
words, if we make some improvement here in the fiscal year 1954, 
vetting the pipeline, the extra employees and the people who have 
been planning this big effort—getting a lot of them out of there and 
getting the cost down, then you go into the fiscal year 1955 with an 
improved position and you can make some more improvement. 

The deficit depends partly, too, on the national income and what 
Congress does about the tax bills. Of course, we are talking about 
the thing from both sides here. In other words, we worry about 
whether we have hurt the military program or whether we have 
reduced any of our military effort and at the same time we worry 
about the money. And that is quite proper. But it is a nice trick 
to hit the right amount. 

You have got to remember that the credit in the bank, which is 
the money previously appropriated, in itself produced no defense at 
all, until you started to spend it. And in these years since the Korean 
war, month by month, we have been building up and we finally got 
built up to where the strain on the economy really started to take 
effect. 

Mr. Miuter. You have not anything you can give us on the esti- 
mated $15 billion deficit for fiscal 1955, then, at this time, is that right? 

Secretary Witson. We did say that we could get it down to $40 
billion if the Korean war were over. You can argue what the Korean 
war cost, but you get right back to the argument, are you going 
to keep the same number of divisions and the same number of wings? 
For instance, we have Air wings fighting in Korea. Are we going to 
bring then back home and keep them activated? Are we going to 
keep the same number of divisions and only save the attrition, the 
loss of the airplanes, or the number of men who are killed or wounded? 
And the amount of ammunition that is shot up? On that basis, the 
Korean war does not cost as much as if you drew a circle around 
Korea and said, ‘‘What are you sending over there?’ 
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We figure that we have 51,000 extra men in the Army just because 
we have the divisions in Korea. These men are coming and going 
on the turnover on the point system. So that if we kept the same 
number of divisions and the Korean war were over, we would save 
51,000 men. 


KOREAN WAR COSTS INCLUDED IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Mixer. And we are at this time, in the figures you are sub- 
mitting, going on the realistic basis of considering the Korean war in 
the estimate, and not as we have been doing in the past? 

Secretary Wiuson. That is right. And that is why the $1.8 billion 
was put in there. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you. That is all. 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. OsrertaG. I would like to ask 1 or 2 very brief questions, Mr. 
Secretary. Getting back to personnel, what is the overall reduction 
that you anticipate this year in military and civilian personnel, 
roughly? 

Mr. McNew. Two hundred thousand reduction in military per- 
sonnel if Korea continues; 256,000 otherwise. 

Mr. Osrerrac. | think you mentioned, Mr. Secretary, that you 
anticipate a reduction of about 50 percent in the regular draft. That 
would be about 25,000 a month? 

Secretary Wixtson. That is right. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is that already in the making, insofar as our 
selective-service program is concerned? 

Secretary Wixison. I think we reduced in June to 32,000. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is, the quota? 

Secretary Wiison, That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrertrac. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WicecieswortH. The committee will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow. 


Turspay, May 12, 1953. 
Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. The committee will be in order. Mr. Hruska 
has the witness. 
MOBILIZATION BASE 


Mr. Hruska. Mr. Secretary, with reference to those several 
requirements or points that will be used as a basis for selection in 
regard to the mobilization base, 1 would like to refer to that part of 
your statement found at page 11 and extending over to page 12. 
May I direct your attention to that paragraph 5 on page 12 which 
reads: 

Fifth, based on the nature of the equipment to be produced, no facility should 
be established which falls below the requirements of a minimum economic- 
production unit. 

Do I understand that this reference to the cost per unit has reference 
to the dollar cost per unit on any article which may be ordered under 
‘“‘Procurement’’? 
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Secretary Witson. That is right. If you have too small quantities, 
the tooling and management and overhead cost make the unit cost 
high, no matter what the concern is. You have to have enough 
volume to get best use of tools, management, and overhead. The 
size of the economic unit varies and the quantities you make vary, 
for different kinds of items. For certain items im production the 
economic unit might be quite small. 


SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS 


Mr. Hruska. Let us use as an illustration the purchase of shoes. 
For example, let us say that 1 million pairs of shoes are ordered. 
The complaint comes to me that in this effort to build up the base, 
which would inchude small defense plants, the small defense plants 
cannot compete with the large shoe manufacturers. As I understand 
it, they use 500 employees as a line of demarcation between small 
plants and large plants. 

The small plants are permitted to bid on a contract for shoes, but 
they are held to a price standard which is established by the large 
shoe manufacturer. Therefore, while they are at least invited to bid, 
it is an empty gesture because they cannot hope to compete with the 
unit price set by a large manufacturer of shoes. 

Would that be the situation that is referred to in your description 
and in your answer? 

Secretary Witson. Yes; I do not think the country wants us to 
waste our defense money. We have not got as much as we would 
like to have anyhow. 

I think it has to be set up so that we will get full value for what we 
pay. The smaller companies can have specialties and things like that. 
There are certain things a small company can do well and there are 
certain things they cannot do well. 

The question of the mobilization base, you must remember, is 
what you are going to do not only to produce the articles currently, 
but what is the expansion possibility, if we get into an all-out war. 
We are not going to be able to have guns and butter in an all-out war. 
We are going to have to do just as we have done before. You are 
really not doing any concern a favor if you get them into a position 
where they cannot be a credit to themselves and the country. 

Mr. Hruska. There is some criticism along this line; not criticism 
of your Department, but there is criticism that there is a lot of double 
talk going on because, on the one hand, they are told that they are 
going to be permitted to participate in this procurement program of 
the Defense Department; but on the other hand, there are imposed 
upon them requirements which obviously they cannot meet. Now, 
if they were told at the outset that the small plants would be geared to 
the price considerations of the large plants and they were told that 
at the outset, it would be tantamount to telling them that they could 
not participate in the procurement program. And obviously they 
should be told outright instead of being kidded along to the point 
where they are being asked to submit bids. 

Secretary Wiison. You see, there are things that a plant with 500 
people employed, in a community where they can expand to 1,000 or 
1,500, if they wanted to, and if needed to—there are things that they 
can do well. They can be subcontractors and make certain kinds of 
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items, and be a credit to themselves. But if you take a certain 
amount of business and divide it up among 10 people, when you 
have only enough volume for 4 economic units, the results are not 
likely to be satisfac tory for anyone, I think it is better to put the 
production in the 4 units, save money and have the setup so that you 
can secure volume production for the country if it is needed. 

We are going to try to pay more attention to that factor and to 
current actual production to strengthen the defense of the Nation in 
this year and the next and still have the right kind of a mobilization 
base. 

Let us take this small company that you are talking about. The 
minute the orders stop, what would they do? Can they afford to 
keep that facility, can they afford to run it? If you cut it down to 
one-half or one-third on your initial orders, then what do you have? 
You have obvious inefficiency that you must subsidize, for some 
reason, at the expense of defense. 

Our mobilization base plan will work out soundly, just as it does 
in business generally. 

Mr. Hruska. Is that a part of the crazy-quilt pattern that was 
referred to in the President’s statement sometime ago? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. I am not in favor of giving a manu- 
facturer with $30,000 capital a $1 million order, and then not getting 
the stuff delivered on time; and meantime having to advance $800,000 
to him to get him going. I do not think the people are for that kind 
of financing at Government expense. 

Mr. Hruska. I do not want to quarrel with the premise that 
Defense should get its dollar’s worth for the Government, like any 
other department of the Government. 1 think that is right. 

Secretary Wixson. I feel the same way about this offshore procure- 
ment, too; and I would like to go on record on that. 

Mr. Hruska. Well, that is in a different field. 


RELATIONSHIP OF REVISED BUDGET AND PROPOSED REORGANIZATION 
PLAN 


Now, I believe Mr. Ford touched on this next point a little bit: The 
basis of the revised defense budget and what relationship there is 
between that revision and the approval of the proposed reorganization 
of the Defense Department. Is that largely predicated upon the 
adoption or the approval of that reorganization plan, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Wintson. You mean the efficiencies we hope to achieve? 

Mr. Hruska. Yes. After all, you have made up a revised budget. 
Is it predicated upon the adoption of this reorganized Defense Depart- 
ment? 

Secretary Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Will a modification or a rejection of that reorganiza- 
tion of the Defense Department impair to any substantial degre e the 
revision that you have made in your defense budget? 

Secretary Wixson. It could, if it were hamstrung enough. I do 
not have any thought that that is going to happen. There might be 
some modifications in it. I would not take the position myself that 
any plan was the only one and that it could not be modified. How- 
ever, I see no reason for modifying the plan as submitted by the 
President. I think it is a very good, sound plan. 
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[ have said a number of times that I was not conscious of anybody 
trying to waste the Nation’s money, that they deliberately started out 
to do just that. Only by improving the organization, the planning, 
and the objectives can we get more defense for less money. We have 
got to make some progress in that or we will get the same old answer. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I think the country is fortunate to have 
a man of your caliber in this position of great responsibility. I applaud 
every effort you have made or will make to effect economies and 
savings that do not jeopardize our defense buildup. 

Yesterday you talked about the reduction of civilian personnel 
Members of this committee have felt for years that there were too 
many civilians in the Pentagon and throughout the Military Establish- 
ment. I realize that it is not an easy problem to handle because about 
two-thirds of them are blue-collar workers, so to speak. Certainly, 
the Congress, I know, will be pleased with any savings you can make 
in civilian personnel. 

These questions I am going to ask you are against the background of 
the present situation which is a hot war in Korea which members of 
the Government continue to recognize as a hot war, and the biggest 
cold war of all time, on a global basis. 

Now, as a further element in that picture, as I see it, is the peace 
offensive which has been launched by the President, in which I think 
the American people are greatly interested and are fully in accord. 

My philosophy happens to be this, that in a dangerous world, where 
you have launched a peace offensive, any show of weakness is bad 
and will lessen the effect of, if not make ridiculous, your peace offen- 
sive; that is, any great show of weakness. 

We have been fighting this Korean war and talking about our indus- 
trial potential, and all that: but you cannot fight a war with potential. 
You cannot, of course, win a long war without potential, in my judg- 
ment. We have to have certain strength in being if we are going to 
impress the Soviets and let them know that we are dead serious about 
this business, and that we do not want to be trifled with longer with 
phoney truce talks and elusive baits for peace, and so forth. 

Now, that is my feeling. With that philosophy which I have, | am 
unable to understand the philosophy of the Department of Defense 
in proposing that we put the brakes on our military buildup, in some 
respects. I just do not think we can by mere words brush away the 
facts of life. We cannot make black white by calling it white. 


VALIDITY OF BUDGET 


I would like first to ask vou as to the validity of this budget. The 
housewife makes out a shopping list to go out and buy the groceries, 
and when she does you like to know if she has had all the facts in 
mind and is able wisely to judge in making out that shopping list. 

If this budget is the best that could possibly be prepared, it ought to 
have great w eight with Congress, and it will have great weight with 
Congress. But if the new budget is a crazy quilt of contradictions, it 
should not have very much validity with the Congress. 

Now, who fixed these figures? 

Secretary Wiison. All of us working at it together. 
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Mr. Manon. Who are all of us? 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Kyes, Mr. McNeil, Mr. Stevens, Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Talbott, and their staffs; it was a tremendous job, and 
we did the best we could in the time available. We are already a 
little late, according to you gentlemen. 

Mr. Manon. We have no basis for complaint as to time elements. 
You have not had too much time. I am not complaining about that. 

Secretary Wiuson. We looked at the current production and con- 
sidered the various kinds of items, and what the realistic program 
would be. We tried to get the best information we could on where 
the program ought to balance; just like your comment about the house- 
wife. We tried not to buy the food that we did not need for 2 years, 
referring to the budget today, as long as we could get it later on, if we 
needed it. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, if the item requires a certain packaging, 
that would make a difference. You have to buy vegetables and 
canned goods in certain seasons. You cannot wait until the day you 
need canned peas to get canned peas, unless you expect to pay through 
the nose. Of course, you recognize that as well as I do. All right: 
Who actually wrote down this figure, compiled it, and agreed that that 
was the defense budget for the three services—you, Mr. Kyes, Mr. 
MeNeil, and the three civilian secretaries? 

Secretary Witson. The Secretaries and all their staff, all the people 
who were available to us. We discussed all major points before a 
decision was reached. 

Mr. Manon. Was this budget made up in the Pentagon, then, by 
you and your assistants in the Pentagon? 

Secretary Witson. That is right; and the National Security Council 
either established or approved the basic policy decisions and the 
actions on the several appropriations reflect these policy decisions. 

Mr. Manon. Well, what did they actually do? 

Secretary Witson. They analyzed the financial status of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Manon. Well, surely 

Secretary Witson. And said, now, here is where it is; and as far as 
we are concerned in the Defense Department we finally came up and 
said, “‘We cannot cut the budget enough to balance the Nation’s 
budget, because we have all these commitments that we inherited. 
We can take a forward look on balancing the new money that we are 
asking for.” 

We do not think, in view of the state of the Nation’s defense and 
without wasting a great deal of money that has been spent that 
we can make further adjustments at this time. In other words, if 
you cancel out the contracts that are too far along already, then you 
lose importantly. 

Now, of course, we are being criticized for not being able to make 
greater changes now. One group of people say that we are ruining 
the country by taking a great risk militarywise, by saving any money 
at all; and another group of people say, well, you are going the same 
old way of loose spending; we are trying to avoid either of these 
courses of action. 

As far as our group is concerned, this budget represents the best 
conscientious effort that we can make. And, as you will notice in 
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my opening statement, I did not say that the request was hung on 
the money, exactly. 

Mr. Manon. I presume you would admit that you would like to 
have more money for the defense budget, if the economy, in your 
opinion, and in the judgment of the Joint Chiefs and in the judgment 
of the Security Council, were able to bear it? 

Secretary Witson. War and preparation for war is a very wasteful 
thing, by its very nature. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Secretary Wiison. And military people through all history have 
always wanted more than the civilians could afford to give them In 
one way, I suppose that is why we are here; that is why the military 
are, in effect, responsible to the civilians. Otherwise you would risk 
drifting into a military economy or a military dictatorship. The 
founders of our country were very conscious of that problem. 

Mr. Manon. This is not the budget of the military; it is the budget 
of the civilians? 

Secretary Wiison. It is a result of the combined efforts, military 
and civilian. There are two important things, one is the money. 
But it is not only money, it is the effort of the people. Also, it is the 
realization that there is no one day of greatest danger that anyone 
can put his finger on. We must be strong and be prepared to keep 
ourselves strong over a long period of years, until the cycle of national 
affairs changes. 

Mr. Manon. The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not themselves sit down 
and contrive this budget. It is the Wilson-Kyes budget, shall I say? 

Secretary Witson. Well, no, it is not quite that. We first asked 
them what they would have to do if we would cut expenditures enough 
to balance the budget. Then we took a look at what that would seem 
to mean. And we said, no, we cannot recommend that; and the 
National Security Council would not recommend it, either. 

Mr. Manon. You have not given the military people as much money 
as they think they ought to have in this budget? 

Secretary Wiison. And no one else has ever done that, either, in 
past years. 

Mr. Manon. But you are not now giving the military the money 
that they think they need for national “defense? 

Secretary Witson. I think that is a fair statement; don’t you? 
Would not they all like to have more? 

Mr. Kyzs. I think by itself it would not be a fair statement. We 
worked along with the military, talking back and forth all the way. 
And as we have gone along, responsible officers have opened up more 
about certain things that might be changed without loss of effectiveness. 
We know, as a matter of fact, that they have been taking different 
positions as we have worked along on the budget than they did before. 
So I think this is really a resolution of the Defense Department. But 
if you are just going to make that flat statement by itself, I do not 
think it is so. 

Secretary Wiison. We are all on a team over there. 

Mr. Manon. I understand you are on a team. But you cannot 
avoid having certain strong convictions yourself, nor can any other 
person with character and personality. I do not think you would 
undertake to say, for example, that the Air Force would be happy 
with this budget, in any sense of the word. 
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Secretary Witson. They are not happy with the forces they have 
now, either. And money alone did not get it for them. ‘They had 
plenty of money over the past several years, but could not always turn 
money into the goods and services they wanted. 

Mr. Manon. No. 

Secretary Wixson. I have a lot of sympathy with the Air Force, 
because they had the most difficult part of the program, in a way, 
because they were faced with a very large buildup of people and equip- 
ment. Would they build more obsolete planes or would they try to 
rush into production new‘ideas that were not ready for production 
yet? They had to do a little of each, but mostly they followed the 
second course. Also, the time went by and money was spent in main- 
taining forces and doing various things so that finally the money is 
not now available for new airplanes. It has been spent. 


HELICOPTER PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Kyxs. Maybe I can give Mr. Mahon an example of the. kind 
of thing that happened. For example, the Army and the Air Force 
had helicopters. There was a little bit of duplication in that. The 
Army are now going to have helicopters and therefore the Air Force 
did not have the same requirement, they will not need so many 
helicopters. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to cut back any helicopter procure- 
ment? 

Mr. Kyzs. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And save money? 

Mr. Kyxs. There was some duplication in mission and by what we 
did there was money saved. 


REDUCTION IN AIR FORCE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Who made the decision, whose idea was it that we 
make a defense cut of $5 billion in the Air Force? Was that done by 
the civilians in the Pentagon? 

Mr. Kyxs. I think I can answer that one. I was the most sur- 
prised man in the Pentagon when I found that was the result. We 
were going on an operational basis, and that happened to be the sta- 
tistical result. 

Mr. Manon. Who arrived at this statistical result? 

Mr. Kyrs. That was the way it happened to come up, It was 
worked up on an operational basis. 

Mr. Manon. It was worked on by the Pentagon, and then by the 
Air Force and the Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary Witson. It was worked out item by item for the diferent 
services and when we added it up, this is what we got. The big reason 
why the cut seems to look so big is because of the ‘lead time onaireraft 
procurement. We do not need to have money appropriated now and 
make commitments for so far out ahead and by-not making the com- 
mitments so far our ahead, we do not get so much material in inven- 
tory. We do not have to pay for so much stuff before we actually 
get some finished product. 

Mr. Manon. Did the Bureau of the Budget suggest the $5-billion 
cut in the Air Force? 
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Secretary Wrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did the President suggest it? 

Secretary Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It was done, then, by you and those working with 


you in the Pentagon? 


Secretary Witson. We did not pick out how much we were going 
to cut the Air Force; how much we were going to cut the Navy; 
how much we were going to cut the Army. We took the different 
things one at a time and went through them and said, We can do 
this; this is a sound program, atid so forth. And when we added 
all up, that is what we got. If you will look at last year, you will 
find that the Army had a big cut last year. 

Mr. Manon. Did the Bureau of the Budget alter materially the 
recommendations of the Pentagon? 

Secretary Witson. No. They made an initial analysis and said 
If we are to balance the budget—1I am talking about the Federal 
Bud get—here is what the Defense Department would have to cut 

‘xpenditures down to. The Bureau of the Budget, except for the 
assignment, for the purposes of this last study, of their military 
estimates group for the Department of Defense had nothing to do 
with the estimates as submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the 
sudget. This request for new money, which is really what we are 
talking about here today, was worked out in the Pentagon. The 
Bureau of the Budget approved the estimates as indicated by the 
letter from the Director which was inserted in the record earlier in 
these hearings. 

Mr. Manon. I see. Well, we speak of the Truman Budget and 
the Eisenhower Budget when, as a matter of fact, neither President 
Kise ‘nhe wer made the present an get nor did President Truman make 
the former budget, I should ss Of course, you would not be familiar 
\ ith the so-called Truman Budge t. 

Secretary Witson. This budget had the approval of the President 
before it was forwarded to the Congress and I am informed the 
original budget was approved by President Truman. Of course, 
the final approval of the budget comes from you gentlemen, isn’t 
that right? You are going to make the budget. 

Mr. Taser. The Congress, anyway. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON AIR POWER PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Yes. Now, Mr. Secretary, this budget, to all 
rational people, in my judgment, shows a slowing down of the air 
power program, for the Air Force and the Navy. I know you have 
tried somehow to make that picture look less bleak and stark, but I 
do not see how it is possible to do that. 

You are asking for aircraft and related procurement $3.4 billion. 
Is that the Wilson Budget, and do you need that money? 

Secretary Wrison. You mean the new money we are asking for? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. Yes, we need it. 

Mr. Manon. If we should cut that by $1 billion, would that mean 
fewer airplanes and a slowing down of the Air Force program? 

Secretary Witson. It would affect the logical and sound buildup 
of the program in future years. It would not necessarily affect what 
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would happen in fiscal year 1954 but might begin to have effect in 
fiscal 1955 and 1956. Remember, procure ‘ment of aircraft is financed 
quite a ways out into the future. It is this lead time that is so hard 
to explain. 

Mr. Manon. You asked for this $3.4 billion for airplanes? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. If you cut out any of that money for airplanes, will 
you not have less money to buy airplanes with? 

Secretary Witson. Certainly. 

Mr. Manon. That is just simple grade arithmetic. 

Secretary Witson. Certainly. 

Mr. Manon. If you cut that $3.4-billion figure down to $1 billion, 
then you will have less money in the bill, decided less money in the 
bill for airplanes and related procurement, would you not? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You can argue otherwise and talk about lead time, 
but there is not any other answer. 

Secretary Witson. Are you advocating that we cut it to $1 billion 
instead of $3.5 billion? 

Mr. Manon. No. I am exploring a train of thought here which 
will become apparent now. Then if you cut this figure of $3.4 
billion and you had fewer airplanes, if you were to increase $3.4 
billion, will you not have more airplane money in the bill for airplanes? 

Secretary Wiison. If you put more money in the bill for airplanes, 
you have got it in there for airplanes, but that does not mean 

Mr. Manon. It means that you will eventually have more airplanes. 

Secretary Wiuson. That does not mean that you can efficiently 
spend it or that the airplanes would be produced any sooner than if 
the funds were appropriated next year. 

Mr. Manon. It does not mean you can efficiently spend it? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It does mean that you can make your plans and place 
your orders and move toward more airplanes, does it not? 

Secretary Wiuison. Let us take the B-52, for example. 

Mr. Kyegs. I would like to pick that up there, if I may. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 





PROGRAM PLANNED ON AN OPERATIONAL BASIS 


Mr. Kyes. In looking at this picture, we looked at it on an opera- 
tional basis. We looked through the schedules, and all other pertinent 
information. A dollar does not get you an airplane unless there are 
sound plans behind it in the way of defense. In other words, if you 
cannot spend the dollar effectively, there is no use having it, is there? 

Mr. Manon. Well, yes; there is complaint in the Pentagon about 
this carryover fund, this so-called crazy quilt. But, if you did not 
have that carryover, you would not have these airplanes coming in 
and if you wanted a defense program, you would be up here appealing 
to Congress, asking us to appropriate those billions which you now 
complain of having. 

Mr. Kyezs. Just a minute. I am talking about what we can do in 
this program with the money that we have and the money we are 
asking for and what we can physically get in the way of aircraft; that 
is, good aircraft that adds to your,defense picture. You go down 
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through the schedules—and the boys have worked through them— 
and you look at the technical problems involved in the aircraft, and 
assess all these considerations; for example, in the budget that was up 
here they had a number of B-52’s. They can get about a certain 
number of them this time. There is no use talking about more than 
a certain number at the moment, is there? 

Mr. Manon. Well, yes, because we do not expect this country to 
fold up after 1954 and 1955 or even 1956. The aircraft program 
has got to be a long-range program or it is no program at all. I think 
you will agree with that? 


DESIRE TO MODERNIZE PLANES WITHIN FORCE LEVELS 


Mr. Kyes. We understand the necessity for a sound long-range 
program. But on the other hand, you want to go on an operational 
basis and you want to know when a plane is going to be straightened 
out so that it can be produced and in what facilities it is to be produced. 
The whole pattern of your military plan is a balance of an effective 
striking force. You have to put all those factors together. For 
example, you do not want us to produce an aircraft that we know has 
technical defects, one that the people in research and development 
are worried about; do you? 

Mr. Manon. You will never produce the perfect plane. You have 
to produce the best plane that you are capable of producing. That is 
the problem. 

Mr. Kyzs. Do you want to send a boy up in the air with a plane 
that has its tail surfaces improperly designed or constructed and that 
is going to get in trouble? 

{fanon. No, I do not. And I do not want to send boys to 
Korea today with outmoded or highly dangerous planes or deathtraps, 
such as the B-29, that is completely out of date. But these boys are 
using them out there, because they do not have something better. 

Mr. Kyxs. We are trying to modernize these forces within what- 
ever force level we have. We are trying to modernize them as rapdily 
as possible, so that whatever boy is sent out there, he will be in a good, 
top, combat airplane that he can do something w ‘ith. 

Mr. Manon. I would just like to have a categorical answer. You 
have cut the former budget of the Pentagon, which was announced 
earlier in the year, for aircraft and related procurement, from some- 
thing in excess of $6 billion down to $3.4 billion. You cannot say 
that you have not reduced the number of aircraft to be provided for 
in the budget; can you? You have reduced it? 

Mr. Kyzs. What I am saying to you is this. On the basis of these 
figures in this budget, this is the soundest operating plan that we 
know that we can come up with for a striking force that will do some- 
thing out at the other end of the line. An airplane that is not backed 
with spare parts is not going to last in that line very long. We are 
trying to balance those things up and trying to make everything 
effective. 

Mr. Manon. That is all well and good. 

Mr. Kyzs. You have to get a balance so that it is effective. If you 
put a general out here with a few fellows around him, without the 
airplanes, it is not going to do very much good. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you mean that this great, powerful Nation, after 
having had 3 years to get ready to prepare for a defense program, 
since Korea—do you mean that American industry, of which formerly 
you were an important part, cannot produce enough aircraft even to 
keep us in the race with the Soviets in air power? I do not like to 
admit that; do you? 

Mr. Kyes. I do not know that I would say that that was so. 
There are a lot of other factors that you have to take into considera- 
tion. An airplane must be developed. It must be ready for pro- 
duction. It must be lined up. There is a certain element of time 
involved. You cannot pin that all on American industry. 

Mr. Manon. We have got a lot of jets now; let us get more of the 
jet fighters of the finest quality, the night interceptor, the jet bomber. 
We provided the funds. Congress did not put any deadline on you 
and say that you cannot get this stuff. We provided the funds. Are 
we not moving into a stage where we can greatly increase our power 
in being? That is what has been the object of all this buildup of 
appropriations. 


INCREASE IN POWER THROUGH MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Kyes. This modernization is going to increase your power in 
being. 

Mr. Manon. It will increase it, but, Secretary Wilson, you say in 
your statement on page 8: 

While this interim goal of 120 wings is less than the 143 wings previously men- 
tioned as a goal to be reached several vears hence, equipping 114 wings by June 
30, 1954, actually will represent a substantial increase in the combat strength of 
the Air Force. 

Of course, it will. But we want the increase in the Air Force for 
which we have provided the money and have been working on through 
these years. Of course, there would be an increase. You could not 
stand still after having billions and billions of dollars for a modern, 
fighting machine. Having had that money long enough, they, the 
manufacturers actually are beginning to make deliveries. 

Secretary Wiison. Due to the way the business was handled in 
the past and the difficulties of new plane production, and the decisions 
that had to be made, the program did not move forward as planned. 
It was out of phase. I am talking about the past now. ‘There is 
plenty of money currently to spend for the things that we can do 
effectively and well. 

Now, I am used to looking at charts and tabulations, and so forth. 
If you will look at that one, perhaps you can understand the problem 
better. Here are the different models of airplanes. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, I would have to have an opportunity to 
study it. 

Secretary Wiison. Very quickly I can tell you what it is. The 
different colors represent the money for the different fiscal years. 
The new money that we are asking for now ‘goes on the end here 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wieciesworts. That is 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

Secretary Wiison. We do not have to decide now that we have to 
have more aircraft ordered at this time for delivery out in 1957 and 
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1958. We have time to do that next year and start getting the planes 
we need. And we will have time to study these airplanes and get 
the design and production problems solved, without expensive retool- 
ing and modifications before we order a whole lot more tooling and 
material, when you cannot possibly get the good planes for 3 years 

Now, this is new money that we are talking about, the money that 
we did not think we could have efficiently spent now and the kind 
of money that has not been spend efficiently in the past. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF PLANES 


Mr. Manon. But you scaled down the aircraft and related pro- 
curement appropriation from $6-billion-plus to $3.4 billion. How 
many planes did you cut out for 1954, 1955, or 1956, or any future 
time? 

Secretary Witson. We can get you the details 

Mr. Manon. I do not want you to go into it by models, but in the 
original budget, I believe thev called for 6,000 new aircraft for the 
Air Force. What does this call for? 

Mr. Kyus. There are many different factors in that. Let me give 
you an example of the type of thing I have in mind. 

Mr. Manon. What I would like to have here is an overall figure. 
if you can give it. 

Secretary Wuuson. I would like to point this out, that with the 
new money and the carryover, the Air Force still has $40 billion of 
unspent money on July 1, 1953. That ought to buy a lot of air strength 
if it is handled right, and it will buy a lot of air strength. We are going 
to try to get currently a more rapid improvement in our air strength 
than was attained last year or the year before last. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you have had these on order; and, of 
course, you will get the airplanes. 

Secretary Witson. What we are going to do 3 or 4 years from now 
we can decide next year or the vear after next as time goes on. You 
do not have to put orders out so far in advance. 

All these companies like to have 3 vears’ business on their books 
But they do not have to have it. It is better to have their business 
run along on an economic basis instead of a feast-and-famine, or to 
liquidate the business and then start it up again with great cost to the 
country. 

Mr. Manon. Will! you insert in the record at this point the number 
of airplanes which would have been provided in the previous budget 
for the $6-billion-plus as compared to the number which will be 
provided with the $3.4 billion? That is the point. 

Mr. Keyes. That alone is not the answer. 

Mr. Manon. That is only part of the answer, but let us have that 
part. It is certainly an important part. 

Secretary Witson. You have to do it by models, of course, too. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want you to do it by models, because we 
do not want to give any valuable information to the emeny. 

Secretary Wixison. It is a question of giving the information to 
this committee, instead of giving it to the enemy. We can give it to 
this committee. 
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Mr. Manon. I am talking about information that we can put 
in the record for the Congress to read. This is a controversial prob- 
lem that we are going to be wrestling with all summer. 

Secretary Wiison. We do not want to deceive anybody with the 
information we give you. Airplanes are greatly different. A big 
B-52 bomber is one thing. A single-seater fighter is something else; 
or a helicopter or a special observation plane. 

Mr. Manon. You can give the more detailed information to the 
committee, but give us the overall figure for the record, if you will. 

Mr. Kyegs. That alone is not enough. That by itself would not be 
the true answer. 

Mr. Manon. But it is information that we are entitled to and the 
question has been asked. 

Mr. Kyxs. The point that I am making is that putting it in the 
record by itself is not telling the story. I am sure you want the whole 
story. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. And whatever your views are, I want them 
expressed fully and completely. But I simply want to know the 
answer to that question in detail for the committee and otherwise for 
the record; the overall figure. 

Secretary Witson. We will give you two kinds of statements, one 
on the record and one for the committee. The kind of information 
that the enemy ought not to get, of course, we will not put in the 
record, but perhaps you men need to have it. 

We could have spent more money here and built up the number of 
planes and spent money for planes that we really do not need and that 
will not contribute much to the defense of the Nation. If we were 
taking round numbers, we could have put transport planes in, when 
we could not get the combat aircraft that we want. There are some of 
the things that you can get more easily than others. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want planes that are not needed. We have 
a great backlog of planes that we do need and we want to get them, and 
we have provided funds for many of them. 

Secretary Witson. That is why I do not want to give you numbers 
without more detail. 

(The following information was provided for the record.) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DereNsE WITH RESPECT, TO 
PRODUCTION OF AIRCRAFT FOR DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE JULY 1, 1953 To 
DeEcEMBER 31, 1955 


Air Force combat aircraft scheduled for delivery in the period July 1, 1953, to 
December 31, 1955, are increased by 75 in the budget submitted in May as com- 
pared with the budget submitted on January 9, 1953. This is almost. enough 
aircraft to equip a fighter wing. Adjustments have been made in support-type 
aircraft which includes trainers, transports, helicopters, and liaison aircraft, 
resulting in a reduction of 1,200. While these programs have not received final 
approval by the Secretary of Defense, they indicate the magnitude of the change 
likely to take place in aircraft production during the next 30 months. 


EXAMPLES OF MISMANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kyes. It is not a question of our being reluctant to give you the 
figures. But, we want you to have the true story. For example, let 
me give you an illustration. In New York they had some outside 
contracts to haul passengers to Europe. In examining the manifests, 
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we find that they were hauling mimeograph paper, ping pong tables, 
and things like that. These are transport planes and the Air Force 
was just “the carrier in this case. But we straightened that out so 
that type of material will not go by air. 

Mr. Manon. That is just a matter of bad management. 

Mr. Kyes. For example, we found a lot of MATS planes that were 
grounded, were not in use, because the parts were not there. We 
checked back and found that the parts were in manufacturers’ plants 
awaiting shipping instructions, 

What we are trying to do is to get effective use of everything we 
have. And when we go into that, we find that they do not need some 
things included in the previous budget. And when you get that all 
tied together, there are certain change s that should be made. 

Mr. Manon. I certainly applaud any effort to bring about better 
management. But I am talking about fighting aircraft and other 
aircraft, to increase the power of this country in peace negotiations 
and in Korea or wherever the Air Force might be called upon to exert 
itself. 

Secretary Witson. Do you not think that $40 billion is a lot of 
money to spend? 

Mr. Manon. $40 billion, of course, is a terrific amount of money 
to spend. But what we need is the end product, the fighting force, 
the lack of which has deterred this country and hampered and 
strangled this country in its effort to maintain its role for peace in the 
world. 

Secretary Witson. Do you not think that an awful lot of money 
has been spent by the Air Force to build up what they have now? 

Mr. Manon. They have spent a lot of money and now we are 
beginning to get into the delivery period. Why should we not have 
these B-47’s in increasing numbers, these jet fighters in increasing 
numbers, instead of cutting them back? 


RELATION OF NEW MONEY TO PRODUCTION 


Secretary Wiison. The new money that we are asking for has little 
or nothing to do with the production we are going to get in the next 2 


years. 


Mr. Wiactesworta. That is what you said yesterday, and I think 
that is important. 

Mr. Manon. Surely, if we had not provided money in late 1950 
and 1951, you would not be getting the planes that we expect to get 
in the coming fiscal year. And if we think that we are going out of 
business 2 or 3 years from now, it would be logical to say that we will 
not worry about it. But we have to worry. 

Mr. Kyes. If they have indigestion, you do not want to give them 
more indigestion. 

Mr. Manon. No, but by better management we want to prevent 
their getting indigestion. 

Secretary Winson. We do not want to compound inefficiency; 
either, do we? 
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ITEMS AFFECTED BY REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. No, we do not. We have given funds to the Air 
Force and we did not put any limitations on when the money could 
be spent, because we would like to have this power as soon as we can 
reasonably get it. And yet you cannot maintain that you are not 
slowing down the airpower development of the program when you 
say, according to your statement, that you are cutting down the 
expenditure figure for the Air Force for the fiscal year 1954 from 
about $17 billion to about $15 billion; you are cutting it down about 
$2.4 billion and yet you say we are not deterring the Air Force. 

Secretary Witson. We expect to take most of that out of these 
inefficiencies that have been going on. 

Mr. Manon. In aircraft procurement? 

Secretary WiLson. Savings in personnel, and other items as well 

Mr. Manon. But this is in part the procurement of aircraft. 

Secretary Witson. The $17 million is not in procurement; that is 
the whole cost, of everything. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. That is the overall figure for the year. 

Mr. Manon. | am talking about expenditure reductions on the Air 
Force to the tune of $2.4 billion; that is correct; is it not? If I am 
wrong, I would like to be corrected for the record. 

Mr. Kyrs. No; to me, that figure is just a basic result. From an 
operational point of view, you are going right along in your Air Force. 
You are spending $6 billion or a little bit better than $6 billion in 1954 
for aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. On page 17 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you 
point out that under your proposed program Air Force expenditures 
would amount to $15.1 billion. The budget document previously was 
$17.5 billion. So you are not only cutting the appropriation for the 
Air Force, but you are cutting the expenditures for the Air Force; if 
you will just look at page 17. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Witson. Is that the budget that you are advocating 
now—the Truman Budget? 

Mr. Manon. | am not advocating anything. I am trying to see 
if | am wrong in concluding that you are slowing down our defense 
effort by these drastic reductions in the Air Force and to some extent 
in the Navy, but to a much greater extent in the Air Force. 

Secretary Witson. We come to a position where we properly have 
to take into account the ability of the Nation to produce. 

Mr. Manon. You certainly do not challenge the ability of the 
Nation after having 3 years in which to start, to produce in quantity 
these items which we have ordered over this period of time? 

Mr. Hruska. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. 


EFFECT OF INCREASE IN ESTIMATE ON PRODUCTION 


Mr. Hruska. Mr. Secretary, if this figure of $3.4 billion for pro- 
curement of aircraft were doubled, would that add a single plane 
or would it provide an iota of increase in plane Pinas the end 
product that would be produced at the end of 1 year from now and 
2 years from now? 
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Secretary WILSON. You are saying that if we put $2 billion more into 
the new money that we are asking for the fiscal year 1954, would it 
add any more planes of the type that are needed during this next 
fiscal year? I would say it would not. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you taken into consideration all of the plane 
production ability that is available in the nation? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Kyrs. We do not want to get this out of balance. 

Mr. SHepparp. I mean available for the production of equipment 
that is needed. 

Mr. Kyes. Available and which is wanted. 

Mr. Suepparp. What do you mean when you say ‘“wanted’’? 

Mr. Kyss. For example, they were going to have some training 
planes for people to ride around in, They mark them as training 
planes. 

Mr. Manon. Let us cut those out if they are unnecessary. Let 
us cut all out that is unnecessary. 

Mr. YES. When we were talking about the schedules that they 

anted in being, we came to the matter of transports, and also the 
so-called renewed MATS. It was kind of fishy to me, when we 
were talking about getting combat aircraft, that they would want to 
build up the dollar figure by putting in a lot of transport planes 
And then when you go back and examine your MATS picture, vou 
wonder why they don’t put in more combat planes instead of suggest- 
ing those transports. 

Mr. Manon. But vou have to have a certain airlift, if it has any 
relation to the airlift. 

Mr. Kyws. It is there all right. 

Mr. Manon. That is, if it has a relationship to your combat 
efficiency. 

Secretary Witson. With reference to this question that was asked, 
would more money appropriated now, more than we are asking for, 
for fiscal 1954, get us any more planes in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Manon. Or fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Hruska. No, fiseal 1954. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; or fiseal 1955? 

Secretary Wiison. Or 1955. 

Mr. Manon. That was the question 

Secretary Witson. More than we are planning on, or get better 
facilities the way we are operating. We said no. In other words, 
the money is there anyhow. There is enough money oes Ob- 
viously $40 billion would give you $20 billion a year for 2 years 
You cannot spend that much money efficiently. 

Mr. Hruska. On the assumption that this committee will be 
meeting and functioning next January and February, would there 
not be ample time in which to ascertain further what your program 
will be, so that the aircraft program would not be impaired? 


EFFECT OF FURTHER REDUCTION ON PLANE PROCUREMENT 


Secretary Wiison. That is the point of the whole thing. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this question: If you were to reduce 
the funds provided for new aircraft in this bill, would that detract 
from the number of planes to be delivered in 1954? 
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cretary Witson. It might, because you see, there is only a $29- 
billion carryover; that is, if you did not give us any money at all. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about airer: aft procurement now. 

Secretary Witson. Well, there is a $29 billion carryover. 

Mr. McNerz. The $29 billion eludes spare parts, missiles, ammu- 
nition and electronic equipment, etc. 

Secretary Witson. It includes everything. 

Mr. McNett. The amount for aircraft and missiles is $19.6 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Let us see if we can get this answer, if you will. 
if you reduce the amount in this bill for aircraft, would it reduce the 
number of airplanes delivered in the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Kyes. I do not think so. 

Secretary Wrison. No, but it might im the fiscal year 1955. You 
are getting on the edge of trouble with it. This is what we think it 
ought to be. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


REDUCTION IN LEAD TIME, 1955, 1956, AND 1957 


Mr. Foro. This $3.6 billion reduction in aircraft procurement, 
is that for a reduction in lead time in fiscal years 1955 and 1956 and 
1957? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir; mostly. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it means that a year from now you could 
request the additional obligational authority, because of the cutbacks 
in lead time for planes that will be produc ed in 1956 and 1957? 

Secretary Wiison. Certainly. Itisagoingconcern. What we are 
going to do is each year take a look and keep enough money out there 
to do the job with, but not more than we need because, if you get 
too much, you spend it too easily. 


NUMBER 





OF WINGS 











Mr. Manon. Is it not true that you state that you have abandoned 
temporarily the goal of 143 wings and that the original budget sub- 
mitted early in ‘the year would move you tow ard the 143 wilgs, 
whereas you are moving toward 110 or 120; and you say that you 
are taking a look at the situation in between. But you admit a slow- 
down in air development, as I see it? 

Secretary Wiison. No. 

We are trying to do that without wasting the money. Where we 
do not need to do it now we are going to move into a gradual improve- 
ment. We are getting 114 good wings by the end of this next year, 
whereas, we have 93 not so good now. 

Mr. Manon. You are getting that out of money appropriated in 
previous years. That is no virtue on your behalf. 

Secretary Witson. Yes; and we say that we are keeping that 
buildup going right on up. I do not think anyone can say that 143 
wings is a mathematical number to conjure with. You can add them 
up now and wonder where all the airplanes are that we already have 
There are so many planes in a fighter wing, so many planes in a light- 
bomber wing, and so many in a heav y- -bomber wing, and you can add 
them up to find out what the plan is. 
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If you analyze the number of planes and the number of wings, you 
do not get any such quantities. We have a lot of extra planes for one 
thing or the other. 

Now, we have developed a new idea, the tanker airplane to refuel 
another airplane in the air. That makes some of the medium bombers 
more effective, more like the heavy bombers. You still say that you 
have the same number of medium bombers independent of the fact 
that you have the tanker airplanes now. 

You are entitled to take another fresh look at this plan. We are 
going ahead with a real strengthening of the Air Force in these next 
2 years and we are going to take another good look at it before we 
submit the budget for next year. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, I agree there would be a strengthening of 
the Air Force. The ground work has already been laid. Would not 
they get the planes and the guided missiles with what Congress has 
already appropriated? 

Mr. Kyes. The men and the planes have to be in phase and they 
have to be lined up. It reminds me of a story that I heard the other 
day of a fellow who was running a corner grocery store and sold out 
to one of the chains. About 6 months after that a friend came along 
and said, “John, how do you like working for the chains?” 

John said, “They make me do what I know | ought to darned well 
be doing.” 

AMOUNT OF REDUCTION IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Well, regardless of all the ideas and opinions expressed, 
this budget proposes a reduction of $2,400 million in Air Force spending 
during the coming fiscal year, and a $5 billion-plus reduction in new 
obligational authority, which is a $7 billion-plus reduction in what 
might be hoped for as a very marked and more rapid buildup in our 
air strength. 

Secretary Wiison. No, sir, that is not a fair statement of the matter. 

Mr. Manon. It is true—— 

Secretary Witson. Where do you get your $7 billion figure? 

Mr. Manon. I add the money you w ill not let them spend that they 
already have and the new money that is cut out of the budget. That 
is not, of course, an absolutely accurate characterization of the 
situation, but it is somewhat in point. 

Secretary Witson. But you cannot add a reduced estimate of spend- 
ing to the changed request for new appropriations and say you have a 
true statement of reductions. 

Mr. Manon. I say that there is going to be $7 billion less money 
available to the Air Force for expenditure in building up our air 
strength in the fiscal year 1954 and succeeding years in this budget 
than in the previous budget. 

Secretary WILson. Not unless you gentlemen take some of that 
money away from us that has already been appropriated, which I do 
not anticipate you will do. 

Mr. McNett. The funds that are in reserve are available for use in 
1954, 

F -2 Manon. But this cutback on expenditures is in the fiscal year 

954, that money will not be for use in 1954. It will be utilized later on. 

“Mr. McNett. But the funds in reserve are in the form of obligational 

authority, and that is available. 
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Mr. Manon. It is available for obligation, ves. 

Secretary Witson. Let me put it another way. If the $2 billion we 
are saving in 1954 is a real savings 

Mr. Manon. It is not. 

Secretary Witson. A good bit of it is, then, instead of having a 
$5 billion reduction, we save $2.4 billion and we will have that for the 
future, so then we have only cut the program $2.6 billion. That is a 
fairer statement than saying itis $7 billion cut and most of the 
2.6 is from planes we cannot get or clo not want. 

Mr. Manon. | do not follow your argument, Mr. Secretary. You 
can, of course, have vour own thoughts as to that picture. 

Secretary Wixson. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force will have to spend in the fiseal year 
1954 $7 billion less money than it would have to spend under the 
previous budget without the limitation. Will you agree? 

Mr. MeNeiu. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Secretary Witson. You seem to be confused with the commit- 
ments. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about spending. I admit it is a two- 
pronged situation. 

Secretary Witson. Let us come back to the fact that with the new 
money we have asked for we are going to have $40 billion to spend 
for aircraft and the operation of our Air Force, and that is one whale 
of a lot of money. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly it is a lot of money. 

Secretary Wiitson. And if a good job is done, a very strong <Air 
Force can be produced and maintained in this period of time. 


ENFORCHMENT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Mr. Manon. What kind of procedure do you expect to follow in 
enforcing your expenditure limitation? Do you want the Congress 
to put in the bill a limitation against expenditures? 

Secretary Witson. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Manon. Why not put it in? Why not put it in if you are 
serious about it? 

Secretary Witson. We are serious about it, but we have too much 
red tape in the outfit. To have another group of people working that 
one over all the time, they better come over and run the Pentagon. 
We know that we are going to get some more improvement in the 
expenditure of our money. We are going to get more for our money 
and we are going to get more hard goods and not so much soft goods, 
some things that we do not need. We are going to try to channel this 
money into the right place. This is just a forecast of expenditures 
under appropriations and commitments already made. It is a realistic 
appraisal of what you can do—you can tighten up the old belt and quit 
wasting the money but a legal limit would have the effect of a real cut 
in military streneth. 

Mr. Manon. Have we wasted vast sums of money? 

Secretary Wiison. A good bit of it has been wasted. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to prevent waste from here on out? 

Secretary Witson. I cannot prevent all of it. I am going to do 
the best I can. I have got to get more people to help me. 
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PROCUREMENT TECHNIQUES-—-LOWER UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Manon. Have you developed some procurement techniques 
that will enable us to get a lower unit cost as we accelerate produc- 
tion—the thing that we talked about before? That is one place that 
we can save money. Good management would save it. Have you 
developed something in that field, or not? 

Secretary Witson. We hope to make a lot of progress in that field. 
One of the new positions that I am asking for is an Assistant Secretary 
on Engineering. That will put more emphasis and pressure on trying 
to get these produc ts ripe before we spend millions of dollars tooling 
for the wrong design, or having to make changes, or putting so many 
planes through- and not only planes, I do not want to single out the 
Aic Force; it is everywhere—through these modification centers and 
having your inventories out of balance; having shells and no cartridge 
cases; fuses and no explosives, or whatevee it is. We are trying to 
move the program along in balance and spend the money and get 
more end products that are cood for the money spent. 


AREA OF SAVINGS 


Mr. Manon. The thing that has disappointed me in your budget 
is that I do not see the evidence of the savings that I thought we might 
see as a result of your studies. You have just cut down the number 
of airplanes; that is about all there is to it. 

Secretary Wiison. That is not correct and a review of the request 
will show many changes. 

Mr. Manon. And the related procurement, and that is where the 
$5 billion cut principally comes. That is the reason that I am quite 
unhappy about the situation, because that is where you have made 
your so-called sav ings. 

Mr. McNetu. If you look at the houskeeping appropriations you 
will find that substantial reductions have been made. 

Mr. Manon. The big area, just shown by the figures, is a reduction 
of $3.4 billion in the procurement of aircraft and related items. You 
cannot brush that aside. It is there. 

Secretary Wiison. For instance, you will find things like this: these 
new jet engines now are more reliable and are running longer, and we 
have too many spare engines ordered. We can take them out. 

Mr. Manon. That is very good. 

Secretary Witson. We have gone over it as best we can, and of 
course we keep working over it all the time. 

Mr. Manon. But you will agree it is in the quantity of money for 
procurement that your biggest reduction is made. 


CHANGED LEAD-TIME REQUIREMENTS 


Secretary Witson. The $5 billion reduction that we are talking 
about is a change in the point of view of the lead time required. We 
do not have to have the money and make the commitments for those 
planes in this next year. We can still do it if we finally decide that 
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we have to have those planes, and if we have not made enough savings 
in other places so that we can have the money for the planes next year 
we will ask you for the planes. 

Mr. Forp. And you will still get them at the previous target dates 
because of the reduction on lead time? 

Mr. Kyes. Here [indicating] is the statement of an aircraft manu- 
facturer which appears right in their statement showing what they 
are saving themselves and how they are coming down. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, there are savings. 

Mr. Kyxs. They started with a 36-month lead time and in their 
own statement they are down to 18 now. 

Mr. Manon. That isa helpful thing. It is helpful for the lead time 
to be brought down and the cost of the gadgets to be brought down. 

Mr. Kyers. You are going to get more aircraft bought with the 
money in 1954 than you did in 1953. 


VIEWS OF MILITARY OF AIR FORCE IN RECOMMENDED REDUCTION 


Mr. Manon. This reduction was not worked out by the military 
men and the Air Force? 

Secretary Witson. They all cooperated. 

Mr. Kysgs. They were all in on it. 

Mr. Manon. It was not their suggestion that these cuts in force be 
achieved, is that not true? 

Mr. Kyes. Actually I know cases in point where they suggested 
knocking whole wings out. It was suggested by people that I have 
confidence in on the military side of the Air Force. There have been 
discussions pro and con. Every single one in uniform did not agree 
with all the others. You had to take the best you could from their 
advice. 

Mr. Manon. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I have listened rather attentively to 
your presentation. You have covered the major portion of the details 
that I would have been interested in from the policy aspect. I am 
going to ask a series of direct questions, and I want in the record an 
answer such as you may choose to give. 


PROVISION FOR ADEQUATE NUMBER OF FIGHTING COMBAT PLANES 


The first question is: Will this present budget presentation preclude 
the supply of necessary fighting planes, as that supply demand has 
been indicated? 

Secretary Witson. What do you mean? 

Mr. Kyes. I do not know what you mean. 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Is the question any plainer? 

Secretary Wiuson. I am sorry, but I do not know what you mean. 

Mr. Suepparp. As you have testified here in budget conferences 
with the military personnel that direct the military strategy of our 
country, you have stated that so far 

Secretary Witson. I think that I can answer the question. 
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Mr. Suerparp. I want to explain this so my friend, Mr. Kyes, will 
know what I mean. Out of this conference most obviously there have 
been many expressions from those gentlemen in conference with you 
again representing the military concept. I assume that there was 
not complete agreement in conferences of that character because that 
is human. 

Now, I am asking the question whether or not, taking into consider- 
ation the conferences that you had with those gentlemen, this cut in 
the budget will preclude the adequate supply of necessary fighting 
planes, and when I say “‘fighting planes,” | am not interested in trans- 
port planes, helicopters, or what not at the moment. 

Secretary Witson. Do you mean fighter planes that would be pro- 
duced in 1954 and 1955? 

Mr. Suepparp. Combat planes, yes. 

Secretary Witson. Fighting combat planes—I would say that the 
new budget in itself would not limit the number of planes in that 
2-year period. 

(Nore—For further detailed information see page 396.) 

Mr. Kyes. I would qualify it to this extent: Where we were going 
to buy a plane in the same configuration as a replacement, exactly 
the same airplane—just so that there is no misunderstanding 
there have been a few cases where they would not replace the plane 
with one of the same configuration near the end of 1955. 

Mr. Suepparp. | am trying to put my question on the following 
premise: Heretofore, when the Chiefs of Staff have appeared be fore 
the committee they have invariably indicated by direct expression, 
or by innuendo, that they have projected a policy of military strategy 
which they wanted to follow and that they needed so much hardware; 
to wit, planes, tanks, guns, and so forth, in order to be prepared to 
acc omplish their purpose, if and when they had to apply it. And in 
that formula they have indicated that they need so many types of 
combat planes of all varieties. Consequently, my question was 
directed to whether the policy of the military has changed or whether 
it has not changed, and in either instance, will your present budget 
supply the necessary combat planes that the military think are 
necessary under their projected defense of this Nation? 

Secretary Wiuson. There has been no fundamental change in any 
strategy plans of the overall military planning, and as far as the 
fighter type of planes is concerned, which are more of the defensive 
type—and I gather you are interested in that more than the strategic 
bombing type—— 

Mr. Saepparp. No; I am sorry. My question was directed to all 
types of combat planes bombers, fighters, defense, offense, and 
otherwise. 

Mr. Kyes. There are some that they cannot get on account of 
technical reasons. They want them. 

Mr. SHepparp. I grant that. Some are still prototypes. 

Mr. Kyes. That is why I was confused by your question, because 
if 1 answered with just a yes or a no, that would not be an answer. 
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I want to be sure what you want. For example, on the (blank) 
planes, we would like to see them coming up faster. There are some 
problems with them. I was out at Muroc the other day, and they are 
working to get the ship to the point where they feel it can be a produc- 
tion ship, but until all that rework can be done by (blank) company 
and goes back to Muroe and is tested and has the proper characteris- 
ties; no. Iam sure that they want it, and we want it, so from that 
point of view they have that problem. 

for example, we have been having trouble on the blank. We have 
been having trouble on the blank part of the blank. ‘There are serious 
troubles on those. They want the planes. We want them. To 
answer your question, they want something they cannot get. 

Mr. Saepparp. | expected that to be a part of vour answer because 
I know the situation 

Mr. Kyrs. What we are trying to do is this: We are trying to help 
the services get the things that are to be gotten that are sound. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I anticipate vour answer to this degree without 
offense? 

Mr. Kyes. Sure. 

Mr. SHepparb. Is not your answer literally this: “Yes, with a 
reservation of getting the component parts for the finished product’’? 

Mr. Kyes. You not only want the component parts for the finished 
product but there are some instances where they have delayed their 
spares so much that the planes out there are planes that cannot be 
sustained. So, there might be instances where you would say to 
them, ‘You better get the spares.”” In other words, you are trying 
to get a striking force that can hit at the other end of the line. 

Secretary Wiison. I would like to try to answer your question the 
other way around. I think it is a fairer way to look at it, because this 
is essentially a committee approving money for expenditure. I would 
like to say for the record that the unspent money previously appro- 
priated of some $29 billion, and the new funds asked for of some $11 
billion, giving us a total of $40 billion, will give us enough money 
so that the money itself will not limit the fighting planes that will be 
produced in fiscal year 1954 or even in the fiscal vear 1955. 

Mr. Suppparp. I think that your answer is quite understandable. 

Now, to me, what is a finished airplane? A finished plane is one 
that has all its required devices for combat requirements plus the spare 
parts to keep it in operation in its field of function. Without the 
spare parts, it sits down; it becomes inoperative. So, in my way of 
expressing it, it is a part of a component requirement. I can under- 
stand the difference, of course, by the way vou gentlemen express it. 


NATIONAL SECURITY NOT JEOPARDIZED BY REDUCTION 


My sole object in asking the question was because I have been 
confronted with it, and undoubtedly will be again—perhaps on the 
floor of the House when this bill gets there—but I want to know 
whether or not the cut in this budget is jeopardizing the national 
security under the known existing hazards today. That is what I am 
after. 

Secretary Witson. And I am trying to tell you, in my opinion, it is 
not. 

Mr. SHepparp. I assume that is your opinion, too, Mr. Kyes. 
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Mr. Kyxs. Yes; I feel the same way. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that your opinion, Mr. McNeil, because you have 
been with this? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 


POLICY ON COMPETITIVE AND NEGOTIATED BIDS 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, with regard to the policy that you are going 

) project into the procurement of military requirements, what con 
side sation has been given to the so-called competitive-bid function as 
against that of the so-called negotiated se 1 realize that in 
the field of electronics and some of the undevelcped fields it is abso 
lutely essential to go into the negotiated aspect of procurement, but 
I do not recognize the fact it is absolutely economically sound and 
necessary to do it in all fields. 

Where do you draw the line of demarcation in policy y! 

Secretary WIson, It de ‘pends upon the item and the feasibility 
We favor bids from competent suppliers that have the capacity and 
under analysis should be able to deliver. We prefer firm bids. That 
is the policy. 

Now, when you advance money, you tune up a big plant for air- 
er aft production and you order 300 planes a year, or 2 years later you 
decide that you want to order 200 more, and that has to almost be a 
negotiated bid. The country is protected on the theory of redetermi 
nation and renegotiation. But vou almost have to give the order to 
the same contractor because you cannot afford to make another se! 
of tools for somebody else. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Obviously, that would be precluded under the 
competitive-bid concept because he cannot do it without risking 
personal loss. 

Secretary Witson. Yes. You have all kinds of things. You can 
buy meat or groceries easily. You can buy certain other items when 
you have a number of different suppliers that have the capacity and 
the ability to produce, and you can buy them on the market and the 
lower bidder will get the business. 

There is this delicate matter of preserving the mobilization base as 
it has been set up. It is not one of those questions that I can give 
you a simple answer to. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it came to an issue where we had to have standby 
facilities for the purpose of taking care of the unknown factor, or the 
eventuality that might resolve itself out of the international picture, 
would you consider it wise to go to the extreme degree of subsidizing 
the standby plant? 

Secretary Witson. I do not think that I can answer that without 
the specific case on the table before me. I would want to see what the 
alternative was. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Of course, in circumstances of that character I can 
only assume if it became imperative to have the production—and we 
have been talking about planes—and have standby operation; that 
were not being applied, your statement, as I recall it, was to the effect 
that there should be a division of production interests there so that 
could be carried in a neutral status at least. 

Secretary Witson. I always get troubled when one supplier gets 
50 percent out of line with another. 1 begin to wonder whether the 
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money is not being wasted; whether there is a lack of management or 
a different kind of accounting, or whether he is loading that military 
order with some of his commercial-business expense, or some other 
funny things. I get suspicious of those. That is why I say that I 
would have to take a look at it. I would have to look at each one on 
its merits. 


RAPID AMORTIZATION IN CONSTRUCTION OF NEW BUILDINGS 


Mr. SHepparp. What is your general attitude, if you have one to 
express, relative to the so-called rapid amortization in the c onstruction 
of new buildings. Do you think that rapid amottization is necessary? 

Secretary Witson. If you did not do it the suppliers would not put 
their money into the buildings. If I had been running it down here 
I would have tried to work out some commitment on the part of the 
producer that those facilities would be available to the Government 
for X years, even after his order ran out. That is somewhat of a 
criticism of what has been done. There is no formal arrangement 
with any suppliers that I know of that preserves capacity after the 
production stops. That is why it is so necessary not to produce good 
material all at once and come to a cliff and drop off, and then have 
the same thing happen to us that happened after World War If. We 
lost the facilities. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think it would have been wise if there had been 
a compensating factor in there. 

Secretary Witson. That is something that ought to be carefully 
studied in the coming years and worked out. It is still not too late 
to do something about it. In my experience, people get involved in 
that. I am used to thinking about people as well as the money and 
the facilities. If we build up whole communities and big plants, what 
you call a ‘munitions town,” and then decide that someday in the 
future years you do not need that particular plant at all, or that you 
have such a stock built up that you do not need it any more, or you 
get economy-minded and shut the plant down, you have a very tough 
local problem. You have a political problem. 

Mr. SHepparp. It can create a bad repercussion. 

Secretary Wriison. It does. 


OVERLAPPING OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. What has been your thinking relative to the po- 
tentiality of reducing what is commonly known as the counterpart, 
an officer in charge of an overall department in a depot in the Air 
Force, for example—and I am using this merely as an example— 
‘and a civilian in the same department? Has there been any thinking 
of the possibility of letting the military apply itself to the military 
functions and the civilian apply himself to the civilian category? 

Secretary Wiison. We are talking about that program now. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Secretary Wiison. I said in my statement: 

This will require tremendous and continuous efforts affecting every phase of 
the defense activity—organization, systems, procedures, and, in fact, require 
radical changes in time-rooted concepts of doing military business. 
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That is a very broad statement covering the point that you are 
as. about. 

Mr. Suepparp. This would fall in that category? 

Secretary Wiuson. Yes. We are trying to get rid of any duplication 
and overlapping, and we are trying to get the most competent people, 
civilian or military, to function in the work that they have to do. 
You are quite right, just because a man goes to West Point and studies 
military strategy and learns to be a good soldier and is a competent 
officer in the field does not necessarily make him a business executive. 
There is no criticism of the officer. The same thing is true with regard 
to the businessman. You have people interested in engineering and 
research and development and they might not make good officers. 

Mr. Suepparp. It goes back to the old adage that if you want a 
piano player you do not employ a blacksmith. 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. So I am confident that we can 
make great improvement in the efficiency of the whole organization if 
we work at it intelligently and patiently. I am disturbed about it, 
but on the other side it is a tremendously big thing, and it cannot be 
done overnight. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I can understand that. 

Secretary Witson. I have read a lot of reports from people who 
have come in and surveyed the Pentagon and said this and that is 
wrong. Well, those reports are still over there. It is a question of 
getting at it and getting it done. 


APPRAISAL OF BUDGET BY SECRETARY 


Mr. Sueprarp. I have one final question: Do you gentlemen feel 
from the complete reviews that you have made—and I admit that they 
have been limited because of the time element involved—that the 
present budget submitted to this committee for its consideration has 
received all of the dollar cuts that are reasonably safe to make in it? 
In other words, I am asking you pointblank how sold are you on your 
own budget and how much you would look the other way if we were 
to make a sizable cut in it. 

Secretary Witson. Well, of course, the budget would not be here 
unless we were sold on it. It is our present appraisal of the sound 
thing to do. It is the best that we could make at the time. 

There is one item in the budget that I think should be there, but 
which I would have the greatest trouble to defend and give you a 
straight answer on, and that is the $500 million reserve for machine- 
tool purposes. I cannot validate that for you very well, but I still 
think it is a good thing to have in there. The rest of it I feel very 
secure about in saying to you—do not cut it. We have already cut it 
all we think we ought to, but we have not cut it to the extent to where 
the money available will limit our defense activities in these critical 
times right now, and we will have time enough to reappraise our 
requirements and tell you 6 or 8 months from now, when this thing 
comes up, what we then think we need in the way of new money. | 
hope because I have been so frank you will not take that $500 million 
out of there. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I can only speak for myself on this 
committee. As far as I am personally concerned, I am very much 
interested in the presentation that you have made and I am most 
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appreciative of your candor and frankness. I feel rather touchy about 
this, because if we are to discharge the responsibilities we are charged 
with, we are entitled to know where the money is going. 

Secretary Witson. I would likely feel that way ‘about it if I were 
in your place. I think that you men have tremendous responsibilities, 
and as far as I am concerned, within my limits, I would like to give 
you all the information that I can and my point of view to help you 
discharge that responsibility. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I have been very proud of my associations on this 
committee. It has always been a committee that has never violated 
the confidence that people have placed in us. I think we are charged 
with that responsibility justly, and as far as functioning with the in- 
formation that we get, I think we are entitled to have all that is 
available. 

I thank you very much for the courtesy that you have extended me 
in responding to my questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACTUAL REDUCTIONS OR POSTPONEMENTS 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, I realize that any hope for a balanced 
budget now, or in the foreseeable future, will have to rest on the 
inclusion of cuts in the defense budget. I think you should be com- 
mended for trying to find a way to reduce military expenses. Any 
cuts that are proposed in military spending are going to cause some 
apprehension somewhere. I confess some of the apprehension that 
has been expressed by my colleagues here about the places where 
you propose to make these cuts, but I do feel that you are on the 
right track in trying to find the places where cuts can be made in the 
military expenditures, otherwise we will never approach a balanced 
budget under present world conditions. 

May I ask this question: To what extent are these actual cuts and 
to what extent are they postponements? Very probably, you have 
included some of both. But can you give us an estimate on the $5 
billion that has been cut from the original budget which shows ap- 
proximately what percent is an actual cut and what percent is a 
postponement that will come back in fund requests in later years if 
we are confronted with a continuing world emergency? 

Secretary Wixison. I do not think that I can give you a very good 
answer to that. 

Mr. Srtkes. Sooner or later, if we are going to have the new planes 
we need to build up new wings or groups, we are going to have to put 
some of this money back. We cannot have a cutoff in funds without 
a cutoff in planes. 

Secretary Wiison. Unless we can greatly reduce the overhead. 
[ am quite astonished by the number of people that it takes to keep 
1 boy flying in the air 30 hours a month. 

Mr. Sikes. Undoubtedly some improvement should be possible 
there. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Wiuson. I have hopes that none of it will have to go 
back. In other words, the new money that we ask for for the fiscal 
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vear 1955 will be on a sound basis and will be based on sound require- 
ments. In other words, we have tried to take out all the water, the 
extra money that we do not think is required in this period. I do not 
think that we have taken out some to the degree that it will have to 
be put back in again. I think that the new program for 1955 will have 
to stand on its own merits. Maybe we can take out a little more. 
If we are ever going to get our expenditures down, the cash outgo 
down, we are going to start asking for less money because otherewise 
we will always be up there with a great big credit in the bank. 


REQUIRED NUMBER OF PLANES 


Mr. Sixes. At this moment do you foresee a need for fewer planes 
in the period of the next 3 or 4 fiscal years than was seen before you 
became the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Witson. No, I do not see it that way. 

Mr. Sixes. You think that we are going to have the same number of 
planes, but it is your hope that you can effect savings and in that w ay 
secure those planes rather than coming back for additional money‘ 

Secretary Wiison. It is a very technical kind of business. For 
instance, they have a percentage of extra planes in there. You have 
wings, then you have the extra for the wings, and you have estimated 
attrition rates, and some more kinds of things, and I cannot tell where 
that whole thing is going to be until some more time goes by. 

Mr. Srxes. That depends largely on what is happening. If we 
were in a larger war we would have to have extra planes—many of 
them. 

Mr. Kyegs. Now, there is the matter of the attrition rates. 

Secretary Witson. We have not been losing as many planes in 
Korea that were forecast, fortunately. As best I can, | would say 
that I do not think of it as having to put back the funds in a latter 
year. 

Mr. Stxes. We are agreed that the number of planes needed will 
remain substantially the same? 

Mr. Kyrs. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. You do not expect to cut back the number of planes. 
Kither you are going to have to show economies in building those 
planes beyond those that are presently shown, or you are going to 
have to come back for more money? 


REAPPRAISAL OF PROGRAM FOR FUTURE 


Secretary Wiuson. I think that I can safely say that the budget 
request we are making for the fiscal year 1954 will stand on its own. 
When 1955 comes around, that is going to be on its own. 

Now, I would like to say this, that sooner or later we should take a 
whole new look at this problem. It is not in eriticism of the present 
chiefs. But no group of men can definitely say in the future what the 
military program should be. 

Mr. Stxes. I agree that a new look is necessary. 

Secretary Witson. We are going to have another good round at it, 
reappraise the new weapons, the new threats, the new situations, and 
try to do the very best job we can to get the greatest security for the 
money that the country can put into the program. 
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Mr. Srxgs. I do not think that my question has yet been answered. 

Mr. Kyezs. I would like to make this point, if | may: You might 
have changes in the firepower of your planes. You might have a 
change in technique and the totals might change. The effect on 
delivery might be great. I was on the coast last week and after a 
study it is quite conceivable that the Air Force will change their 
techniques about certain things. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you saying that we may not need as many planes 
under anticipated world conditions as we had expected to require? 

Mr. Kyzs. No; but saying X number of planes, of itself, is not the 
answer to the question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is it fair to say that you do not know, that you are 
feeling your way along for the time being? 

Mr. Kyes. The point is this: In every spot we are trying to get the 
most effective hitting power. We are trying to be able to sustain the 
parts and the ground equipment and to see that we are properly 
phased so that the total hitting power of the United States at any one 
point is the strongest we can possibly make it. Of course, you have to 
consider this, and that is the point of absorption. For example, I have 
had a lot of discussion with the staff on the research and development 
program, and they tell us that they are a little worried about it. In 
fact, they might have been going a little too fast on some of this. 
There is a relationship between the number of dollars spent on research 
and the ability of industry to absorb what research and development 
puts out. A lot of those things have not been given the study they 
should have had, and obviously the boys had a job to do in a hurry 
in the emergency. 

Now, just by asking questions they can come up with different 
answers. I think that we hit a good lot of paydirt this way by having 
a good old-fashioned question bee, all going out and looking and getting 
the engineers together. To me, we are all working at it together, 
asking questions, and getting answers. In the final analysis, your best 
bet is to use commonsense. You get that by keeping on questioning 
people. 

For example, if:you see a situation where the Army is going to have 
X number of troops in their plans at a certain spot and you look over 
at the Navy picture and you find that they do not happen to have the 
ships to take them there at that time, at least you have to ask the 
question, ‘‘Are you sure? Will you take a better look?” 


COMMUNIST THREAT TO WORLD SECURITY 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask you this: Is’ there a feeling in the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the threat of communism is any less dangerous 
to the world security today than it was, say, January 1? 

Mr. Kyes. No, I do not think there is any such feeling. I do not 
have any such feeling. 


EXPENDITURE AND OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sixes. But at the same time, we do have before us a proposal 
to spend $36 billion rather than $41-billion-plus. Somewhere along 
the way that means fewer planes. Now, clarify the difference between 
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this figure of $36 billion and $43 billion. On page 17 of Mr. Wilson’s 
statement there is a proposed plan to spend $43.2 billion and the 
budget calls for $36 billion. Will you clarify that? 

Mr. McNei. The $43.2 billion is an expenditure estimate and the 
$36 billion is new obligational authority. 

Mr. Sixes. That is this year’s budget? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, so they are really different figures. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the remainder is a carryover from previous 
appropriations? 

Mr. McNgiz. Yes. 


PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. Do either of these figures include the expenditures 
that are proposed for public works in the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. McNem. This $36 billion includes certain funds for public 
works, covering authorizations that have already been granted, but 
does not include funds for authorizations that might later be granted 
by Congress, either for the remainder of this session, or the beginning 
of the next. 

Mr. Stxes. Does it include all authorizations that have heretofore 
been approved, and are proposed for construction or continued con- 
struction during the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Kyzs. Not all. 

Mr. McNet. Not all, because there will still be some unfinanced 
portions of authorizations already granted. This will not fully 
finance all the authorizations already granted. 

Mr. Sixes. Will it finance all those proposed for construction for 
the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. McNer. Contracted for in 1954; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. And any additional funds for public works that will 
come before us then in a latter supplemental would depend upon 
authorizations to be granted by the Congress? 

Mr. McNew. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. How much of the $36 billion is for public works? 

Mr. Kyers. $400 million. 

Mr. Srxes. All in the Air Force? 

Mr. McNett. I might say the Air Force will end the year with 
something in excess of $1.5 billion of current public works money 
that has not been placed under contract. It may run as high as $2 
billion. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to give the committee an estimate of 
the amount of money which would be subsequently requested for 
public works during the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. McNetv. Not as yet, sir. The program has not yet been 
completely worked out. 


CUTBACK IN HOUSEKEEPING FUNDS 


Mr. Srxzs. Someone made the statement a few moments ago that a 
considerable part of this cutback is in housekeeping. How much is in 
housekeeping and where? 

Mr. McNett. The actual reduction in housekeeping will run. close 
to $1.5 billion. 
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Mr. Stxes. May I interrupt you right there? Does that mean that 
the remainder is not in housekeeping, but is in procurement, such as 
aircraft? 

Mr. McNeru. Research, public works—it covers the whole field, 
including procurement, and some is in military pay costs, subsistence 
and things of that nature, because of the lower aumber of military 
personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us get back to housekeeping. You say $1.5 billion 
is for that? 

Mr. McNeru. Approximately $1.5 billion. That covers the mainte- 
nance of posts, camps, aa stations, procurement of soft goods, the 
lumber that Mr. Wilson mentioned, and taking consideration of the 
stocks of consumption types of materials. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me how much of that is for maintenance? 

Mr. McNett. Not separately, no; I cannot. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been our finding in the past that we have been 
postponing a great deal of needed maintenance, and when you post- 
pone maintenance you just pile up the bills. Maintenance costs get 
larger by leaps and bounds when you postpone it. Is that going to 
be the situation now? 

ae McNett. No; not quite. You people have provided in the last 
3 years very substantial sums for bringing up the so-called deferred 
at fare nance. You did it in 1951, 1952, and 1953. It is not felt from 
now on we have to go at this same rate of maintenance. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that you will have to agree that this cutback is 
not principally in housekeeping, but actually it is principally in pro- 
curement, from a dollarwise standpoint. 

Mr. McNetu. A large part of it is, except in new fund requests. 
That is correct. 

INCREASE IN ARMY DIVISIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Is it proposed that you will reduce the number of 
Army divisions “in the 1954 budget? 

Mr. McNet. No, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. You had planned to increase the number. 

Mr. McNett. To 21. 

Mr. Sixes. From 20 to 21. Now it is 20, and you propose to hold 
it at 20? 

Mr. McNet. Hold it at 20. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they to be full-strength divisions, or skeletonized? 

Mr. MeNezrzt. The number of people assigned to combat-type 
functions of the Army will be maintained at the same level. 


INCLUSION OF KOREAN WAR COSTS 


Mr. Stxes. I certainly approve of your plan of adding the cost of 
the Korean war to this budget rather than bringing it to us in a 
supplemental estimate. 

Can you tell us how much of this budget is for the war in Korea? 

Mr. McNett. Counting the funds included for the equipping of 
additional ROK division, the total would run close to $2 billion. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, I would like to have you put in the 
record for my information, the actual size of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force at this time; the proposed strength at the ond of the present 
fiscal year and the year-end figures that are contemplated for fiscal 
1954. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have it briefed here so that I can find 
it in the hearings. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Department of Defense military personnel (excludes cadets and midshipmen) 


! 
Mar. 31, 1953 June 30,1953 | June 30, 1054 


AIT inn Geiamas ; ‘ . 1, 489, 458 1, 532, 100 1, 421, 000 
Navy econ ee : 808,113 792, 950 745, 066 
Marine Ooerps.......4.-.«-- | 246, 033 | 249, 842 | 230, 021 
Air Force .. am Pr ciate 974, 202 | 980, 170 960, 000 


OO a ae . Gienhianiatinesl 3, 517, 806 | 3, 555, 062 | 3. 356, O87 


EFFECT OF FREEZE ON CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Stxes. What was the effect of the freeze on construction? 
Did it result in actual savings through cancellation of bases, or was it 
just a temporary stop that resulted in a resumption of substantially 
the same program? 

Mr. Kyes. It has had a very good effect, because it caused a review 
by the staff—I am talking about the military men as well as the 
civilians—talked about a lot of things. We have been out to SAC 
headquarters and talked through their problems. Also there have 
been some things in the technology of the picture that might change 
your thinking some. 

You know that we have had some problems with the bases on the 
other side, and I think out of all of this we are getting a very good plus. 

Mr. Stxes. Have there been any actual cutbacks in construction as 
a result of the freeze? 

Mr. Kyes. We tried to watch that. For example, there was a 
situation in England that we went into and it was felt that it would be 
sound to do what was proposed to do, so we released the funds. | 
have forgotten the total figure involved there. And I believe there 
was one up in Iceland. Do you remember what those figures were? 

Mr. McNett. They totaled about $200 million. Also there were 
certain African air-base items. 

Mr. Kyrs. And there are two here in the country which had some 
items that the boys discussed. And we decided, after all this dis- 
cussion, that we could do even a little more. 

Mr. Sikes. You may amplify that for the record, if you will. 
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MOBILIZATION BASE STRUCTURE 


Is there any material change in the structure: of the mobilization 
base which we have been building over the past 2 or 3 vears? 

Mr. Kyrs. There are about 700 items in hardware that get about 
75 percent of your dollars, as a broad brush statement. What we 
have done is tried to go selectively through that. In some spots you 
are going to have to add facilities to build up a well balanced produc- 
tion plant and in some spots you will want to take out some items. I 
think it is important that we look not only toward being in a position 
to spring and spring fast with your facilities, when they are needed, 
but also you have the problem of trying to maintain pilot lines, 
because on certain of these items, they have gotten their equipment 
pretty well along on their schedules and they are coming toward the 
end with a very reduced volume. 

Another thing that we have been looking at is some of these places 
where they have civilian business that would support their operations 
and keep their organization together. We have tried to do these 
things prudently and fairly, because it is quite a task. We have 
also been talking about various plans with respect to various indus- 
tries. The character of the industry, sometimes affects this type of 
operation 

For example, we find places where there are large facilities or com- 
ponents of a particular item. At the same time there was one item 
holding back production and when you looked at the problem produc- 
tion and facilities for this one component had to be increased or the 
whole plan cut back to match the production capacity of the bottle- 
neck item. 

For example, in the matter of ammunition we found such an im- 
balance. They had a lot of facilities set up in certain areas but it 
would not produce more shells. Obviously the requirement was for 
more shells and you had a bottleneck item, so that you are not utiliz- 
ing your total capacity to the extent that you should, and that was 
running up the cost considerably. 

Mr. Sixes. But from an overall standpoint—— 

Mr. Kyus. We are trying to get a mobilization base that is really 
validated and effective. 

Mr. Srxes. From an overall standpoint, is there any material 
change in the mobilization base from that which was outlined toJus 
in previous budget requests? 

Mr. Kyxs. Without making complete studies of detailed items, I 
could not answer that specifically. But what we are trying to do is to 
validate what is there. 

Mr. Sixes. In general, is the plan proceeding in the same way? 

Mr. Kyes. With this exception: I read the directives of that time 
and I felt that there was not enough thought put on the fact that you 
have to have an organization and production ability along with tools. 
I use the word “validated.” We are trying to see that the tools, the 
labor supply, the management, the technical knowledge, the financial 
position, and so forth, are all on hand, so that if we ring the bell 
something will really happen. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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INDUSTRIAL“RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Mr. Sikes. Mr. Secretary, sometime ago I expressed some concern 
to your predecessors about whether we are actually getting full value 
received for the money we are spending on industrial-research con- 
tracts. That question was prompted by my own observations. | 
know that you cannot harness scientific ability to a timetable and 
make it turn out ideas at a specified rate. But has anyone in the 
Defense Department checked into that since the change of admin 
istration? 

Mr. Kyus. Mr. Sikes, I have been looking into a lot of these con- 
tracts. Our own experience helps us on these problems. We know, 
for example, about what procurement ought to cost in relation to the 
dollars spent; and what research ought to be in relation to accomplish- 
ment. Actually they have been doing so much research and develop- 
ment that they are getting into competition for scientists. For 
example, we find 27 different bombsights being developed in the Air 
Force, and when I found that, I commenced to wonder why some- 
body ought not to take a real hard look at the situation and find out 
what we are going to do about research and development; maybe 
have a cutoff some place. That is why we had this engineering slice 
in the reorganization plan. 

There is another serious thing that has been happening. They have 
not been conscious enough or did not have enough knowledge of cer- 
tain techniques in industry. In every war we have mobilized part 
of our tools. If we can design our equipment in such a way that it 
can be built with the available tools we not only save the cost of the 
tools that we buy, but we also get production sooner and cheaper. In 
the case of a bombsight we must have a proved bombsight on a plane 
that can work correctly. We are extremely conscious of that and we 
are extremely conscious of the fact that there has been a lot going on 
that we should take a look at. 

I will give you a specific example of what I mean. I found that the 
Bureau of Standards was built up with military work and they were 
subcontracting to private concerns. I commenced to ask, What kind 
of a place are we running here? Let us take a look at the thing. They 
are in the job of getting down to the bottom of that now. 

Also we found a lot of what you might term “management con- 
tracts.””’ Now, | think if you obtain constructive results, that is one 
thing but if you just keep on having people survey something and do 
not do anything about it, you are just pouring money out the window 

Mr. Sixes. That is true. 

Mr. Kyrs. We have the basic feeling that some of these people 
who come into these fields should also have some of the responsibility. 
You get a little better view that way, when the fellow knows that he 
is going to be responsible and also he is more likely to get some action 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


We have been in on other fields, too. For example, we have been 
trying to look over all of the relationships with other Government 
departments and see where there was duplication. We have gotten 
into some things right around here, too. 
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I was looking into the amount of money that they had for Air 
Force communications and found some things that I did not think 
were practical and necessary. I even looked at the weather balloons 
that were going up over Washington and I was utterly amazed at 
what wefound. I thought that we had just one kind of weather here, 
but apparently we have a lot of different kinds. We are going into 
those things and, as Secretary Wilson has pointed out, we need some 
men whom we can put into this job of extending our arm and getting 
into some of these matters. 

For example, on this communications matter, they were talking 
about having two stations here in Washington. There was some 
question whether we needed to put up two stations instead of one 
that would take the load. We found some phasing of equipment, 
and so forth. I do not like to see equipment in storage or on the 
ground that is not going to be of any use for some time. 

We are doing the best we can with the time that we have been 
able to put in on it. 


AIRCRAFT FOR AIR ATTACHES ABROAD 


Mr. Sixes. I have been disturbed by the number and the cost of 
the planes that are made available for air attachés to embassies 
abroad. Are you studying that problem? 

Mr. Kyes. It happens that the man that I have over there is a 
friend of mine, who is an Air Force officer. He was chosen because of 
his ability. I have had him running down some of these planes and 
who was using them and how many miles they were going in these big 
ships that should have been on long-distance jobs. We are just about 
ready to set up a new set of ground rules on that. 


COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Srxus. I think that is timely. There is another thing I want 
to ask you about. A year ago in the Army subcommittee, we were 
disturbed about the cost-of-living allowances. We could not deter- 
mine from the way in which it was operating, that all of it was justifi- 
able. We asked for information which was not forthcoming; informa- 
tion which would show the way in which cost-of-living allowances were 
established, and what basis was followed in granting them. I made 
that same request, you will recall, Mr. Chairman, right after the first 
of the year, the information not having been provided in the meantime. 
It still has not been provided. 

Mr. Secretary, | understand that possibly as a result of our inquiries 
a vear ago there have been some material changes in the cost-of-living 
allowance program, but I renew my request to you and point out that 
it is a year old. I would like to have specific information on cost-of- 
living allowances. 

Mr. Kyxs. We will be glad to furnish that. _I would like to men- 
tion in passing that I talked with Assistant Secretary Hannah on that 
general subject because it had come to my attention that there seemed 
to be some inconsistencies there. Also we are going into another thing, 
too. I think we have an obligation to be fair to our people. We are 
going into the pension matter. Dr. Hannah is studying that. I feel 
that we not only ought to get the material things down and under 
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control, but we also ought to look at the human side of these things 
and see that the humans are treated fairly, too. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we agree on that and I think we will find places 
that need some changing. 

Mr. MeNei.. Would you care to have some portion of these 
hearings—an hour or so— set asile to go into that specifically—that is, 
the cost-of-living allowances? 

Mr. Srxxs. I think it would be helpful if you would provide as 
much information as you can. 

Mr. Kyes. Perhaps we should submit a memorandum on that? 

Mr. Miuuer. We asked for a memorandum on that nearly a year 
ago now. 

Mr. McNei. In the past that has been handled by the three 
military departments and not by the Office of the Secretary, under the 
terms of the law. 

Mr. Keys. If the committee wants the information, it is up to us 
to furnish it, no matter whose responsibility it is under the law. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING OVERSEAS STATION PER Diem ALLOWANCES 


This statement has been prepared by the Per Diem, Travel, and Transportation 
Allowance Committee of the Department of Defense to explain the method and 
theory involved in the establishment and review of overseas station per diem 
allowances for members of the uniformed services. 

The Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Committee, which is 
composed of the Assistant Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, performs 
its function under a charter approved by the Department of Defense on May 27, 
1950. The charter issued to the Committee requires joint action on all matters 
coming within the purview of section 303 of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 802); such joint action also requires the approval of the Secretaries 
of Commerce, Treasury, and Health, Education, and Welfare before any regu- 
lation can be finally approved and promulgated. 

The basic statutory authority for overseas station per diem allowances is sec- 
tion 303 (b) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. Under that authority, 
the Secretaries of the uniformed services take into consideration both the cost 
of living in the United States as compared to the overseas station and the availa- 
bility of accommodations overseas. Insofar as is practicable, overseas statior 
per diem allowances are maintained at a point which should permit a member to 
maintain an American standard of living. 

Members of the uniformed services were divided into four groups: officer 
members with dependents, officer members without dependents, enlisted members 
with dependents, and enlisted members without dependents. It was determined 
that the average officer and enlisted member, for the purposes of computing 
income brackets, were as follows: 

Officer with dependents: A captain in the Army with 8 years of service, 
with a wife and 2 children under 12 years of age. 

Officer without dependents: A captain in the Army with 8 years of service. 

Enlisted with dependents: An E-5 with over 4 years of service with a wife 
and 2 children under 12 years of age 

Enlisted without dependents: An E-4 with over 2 years of service. 

The total pay and allowances for each of the above average members was 
computed to determine the annual salary bracket within which each fell in order 
to be able to compare them with civilian salary groups for whom data on the 
cost of living in the United States was available from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ites. By relying on base data for the United States from an unbiased source, 
the committee believes that they can better provide equitable allownaces resulting 
in the maximum savings to the Government. Further, as the cost of living 
changes in the United States, such base data can be revised to reflect a current 
cost whenever such change is significant and stabilized. The base cost of quarters 
and subsistence derived from studies made by the Bureau of Labor Statisties for 
the years 1950 and 1952 are as follows: 
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1950 1952 

seb’ $$$ $____—_| —___ pect ccbeinbapiials 

Quarters | Subsistence} Quarters | Subsistence 
<shiepeiehiadineiiieniitiiineends pidianpaasien iemnweigetcenininiatianialind i ee oath anaodapntoe 
Officers with dependents Senbbdcdiaee $107. 50 | $129. 27 $118. 28 
Officers without dependents 70. 96 | 102. 51 93. 64 
Enlisted with dependents 79.15 | 94. 09 86, 58 
Enlisted without dependents 67. 50 | 57. 68 77.10 





It is pointed out that the changes in cost indicated in the above table are 
partially the result of changes in the cost of living and partially the result of 
increases in pay and allowances of members of the uniformed services thereby 
placing them in higher income brackets with higher costs of living. The costs 
indicated above are deducted from the cost of living reported from overseas 
areas in order to determine the amounts of overseas station per diem allowances 
which are necessary. Particular attention is invited to the fact that the above- 
indicated costs are substantially in excess of the normal basic allowances for 
subsistence and quarters prescribed by the Congress in sections 301 and 302 of 
the Career Compensation Act. 

The Committee requires a semiannual report on the cost of living from each 
overseas area. ‘The report is individual in nature and is required from a repre- 
sentative number of members in the area. It reflects the cost experience of the 
individual, is certified by him, and is forwarded to the Committee through the 
commanding officer overseas. These reports are sorted, tabulated, and averaged 
to arrive at an average cost for the overseas area which can be compared to the 
average cost in the United States. Any forms which reflect costs which are either 
unreasonably high or low as compared to the average in the area are not considered 
in determining the average overseas expenses. 

In the final analysis, the overseas station per diem allowances authorized 
for quarters ans subsistence are purely and simply only the excess cost for quarters, 
subsistence, and other necessary incidentals incurred by members of the uniformed 
services assigned to duty at overseas locations and are authorized in an amount 
which will require the member stationed overseas to expend from his pay a com- 
parable amount to that which he expended while serving within the continental 
United States. 

In prescribing overseas station per diem allowances for quarters, consideration 
is given to the cost of obtaining shelter which, from the viewpoint of American 
health and sanitary standards, is adequate and provides a reasonable amount of 
comfort. A member of the uniformed services in a foreign area on a 2- to 3-year, 
tour of dutv cannot reasonably be expected to compromise his standard of living 
and that of his dependents, in order that the less fortunate foreign national will 
not resent his lot. He should rather maintain, insofar as it is practicable, his 
modest American standard of living, and he should do so with justifiable pride. 

In prescribing overseas station per diem allowances for subsistence, considera- 
tion is likewise given only to the reasonable cost of subsistence in the foreign area, 
with due regard to the peculiarities of that particular foreign area. In this 
respect also, food acceptable to American health and sanitary standards, or a 
reasonable substitute therefor, must be considered. A member is not and should 
not be required to subject himself and his dependents to a native diet which, 
besides being unpalatable, is inferior in other respects. In order to provide such 
subsistence, commissaries have been established in many foreign areas. Among 
the merits of commissaries, the existence of such facilities is reflected in reduced 
station allowances and eliminates competition with foreign nationals in their 
markets for foodstuffs which are in short supply. Although the existence of a 
commissary does not completely eliminate the necessity of local purchases of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, milk, meats, etc., the cost of living of Americans in 
overseas areas varies directly with the completeness of commissary stocks. 

In those places overseas where Government quarters and/or messing facilities 
are available to a member, or to a member and his dependents, if with dependents, 
the corresponding station per diem allowance is not payable. In many areas 
where overseas station per diem allowances are prescribed, the vast majority of 
personnel thereat are subsisted and quartered in Government facilities and those 
personnel are not entitled to the station allowances for that area. 

The committee notes with interest and brings to your attention the following 
excerpt from the text of the Report of the Subcommittee on Military Public 
Works, 82d Congress, Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, 
dated January 2, 1953. 
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“HOUSING 


“The family housing situation in all foreign countries appears to be well out of 
hand. New ground rules should be established and strict adherence required. 
Rules laid down should cover how much, what type and in what countries family 
housing will be provided. Living quarters of numerous military personnel, both 
commissioned and enlisted, were visited in various countries and the committee 
was rather shocked at the conditions under which some personnel are living at 
exorbitant rates. Probably the worst conditions exist in France and Italy both 
from the standpoint of facilities provided and in the prices charged. The Army 
general officer in charge of construction of the main line of supply through France 
and Germany told the subcommittee that both military and civil personnel under 
his command are driving daily as much as 75 miles | way to work and then from 
inadequate and expensive quarters.” 

The uniformed services do not allege that at all times and in all places the 
overseas station per diem allowances are neither more nor less than are required. 
However, it is alleged that the mandatory semiannual report, together with such 
additional reports as the commanding officer in the overseas area is required to 
submit and such on-the-spot surveys as are conducted by the Per Diem Travel 
and Transportation Allowance Committee in problem areas from time to time, 
permit the committee to keep the allowances reasonably in line with changes in 
the cost of living in the overseas areas as compared with the United States. The 
committee continually strives to be realistic in its approach to overseas station 
per diem allowances and prescribes only those allowances which, while preserving 
the principle of equity to the member, would result in the maximum savings to 
the Government. 


“POLITICAL INTERFERENCE”? MARK ON SERVICEMAN’S RECORD 


Mr. Sixes. There has been a widespread feeling that an inquiry 
by a Member of Congress about a serviceman’s assignment or his 
treatment in the service, or his promotion status, would result in 
“PT,” called political interference or political influence, being stamped 
on that man’s record and serve as a black mark against him in the 
future. That has been denied officially to this subcommittee. Cer- 
tainly, it would be an absolutely unjustifiable thing if it were allowed 
to exist. I would like to know from you what is the policy of this 
administration toward inquiries, of a proper nature, made by a 
Member of Congress concerning a serviceman. 

Mr. Kyns. Frankly, sir, I have not thought anything about it. 
We are all under the same flag. I thought we were all trying to get 
to the same place. I am not even conscious of what is done concern- 
ing an inquiry—I would have to find out something about it. 

Mr. Stxns. What is your opinion about such a policy? 

Mr. Kyes. I think this. I think a man ought to stand on his own 
merits regardless of how it may affect him going down the line. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you consider it improper for a Member of Congress 
to make an inquiry to the Defense Department about a man in the 
service? 

Mr. Kyes. I have not even thought about it. 

Mr. Sixes. You should have some thoughts on it. This is too im- 
portant to be passed over lightly. 

Mr. Kyes. I really would not know how to answer that; it just has 
not crossed my mind. If somebody calls me up and asks me about 
something, I try to answer. I do not know how the services feel 
about this. I would have to find out about it. 

Mr. Srxzs. I suggest that you provide the information I requested. 

Mr. Kyes. This is the type of thing that would go to promotion 
boards and Secretaries of the services, and so forth. 
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Mr. Sixes. Please understand that I do not think that a Member of 
Congress should improperly attempt to influence the services in their 
personnel operations. 

Mr. Kyzs. That is right. But I see no reason why, on an infor- 
mational basis, if somebody feels someone else has been improperly 
treated—and we are all after justice—I do not see anything wrong 
with that, expressing just a personal opinion. But I will get the 
official opinion from the services. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have the official viewpoint. 

(The statement requested follows:) 

The following statement is submitted by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(manpower and personnel): 

No Army records of individuals have ever been marked with a “P. I.” or any 
other designator to denote “political interference.’’ Individuals who are the 
subject of correspondence from Congressmen and others in Government are in 
no way discriminated against because of such correspondence. Papers are some- 
times marked for the personnel information section of the Adjutant General’s 
Records Branch. This mark is usually “P. I. 201 File.’’ This serves as an 
address for the papers concerned, and means they are to go to a 201 file in the 
personnel information section. This mark is commonly used for all papers going 
to this address, and not just those from Congressmen or other Government 
officials. 

The Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force do not in any way, except by inelusion 
of the correspondence, mark an individual’s record to indicate that he is the 
subject of congressional correspondence. 

In view of the above, no basis is seen for changing the policy governing this 
practice. 


Mr. Srxes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
PREVENTION OF WASTE AND PROMOTION OF BETTER MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Kyes, I think you ought to know that we, in 
Congress, for a long time, have wanted a more determined effort on 
the part of our military people to prevent waste and promote better 
management. We have no disposition to defend the mismanagement 
and waste of the past. We know there has been some and we know 
there will be some under your administration; that is inevitable. 

Mr. Kyers. This is a big thing and it is tough to handle. There is 
another thing, too, to be said, on the side of the services. They are 
entitled to know what is expected of them. In some cases they have 
not been clearly told what is expected of them. I am happy to be able 
to say this to you. I think that the services are working substantially 
closer to us today than they did the first day we came in. In other 
words, every day we are gaining in cooperation. The boys have 
learne d that we are calling a spade a spade, on either side, whether it 
is for them or against them. They know that I will fight just as hard 
for them as I will to reprimand them if I think they deserve it. In 
other words, our approach is objective and they have finally learned 
that and they have said to my face, “We know that you have got an 
objective mind and that you are not thinking of anything else and 
we finally bought you on that basis.’ 

In other words, they are cooperating more. And the thing I like is 
that they are beginning to point out places where things were not going 
right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say this, if I may. The American 
people, many of them, think that about half of our money appropriated 
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for defense goes down the drain through waste and mismanagement. 
Now, there is a lot of money that does go down the drain through 
waste and mismanagement. The esteem in which the military services 
are held is at a low ebb with the public, particularly in the field of 
business management and economy. One of the greatest things you 
can do is to convince the Congress that a determined and a successful 
effort is being made to reduce waste and mismanagement. 

I know you cannot be expected to do the impossible. But there is 
a field where you can do a real service to the military and to the 
Nation, and to the Samnoned: 

Mr. Kyes. That is one of the points that I was trying to make and 
perhaps I did not make clear. What we are trying to do is to give 
the military credit for this, for whatever savings we make. We do 
not need the credit. We are expendable. They can throw us in the 
lake; that is all right. But they are in a profession and any progress 
that we make, they ought to get the credit for it, because that is a 
part of their life and they are great fellows. 

I know that they feel good if they do something and they get credit 
for it and in all justice they should get the credit for it. 


SUMMARY OF SECRETARY’S POSITION ON ReEpUCTION IN AIRCRAFT 
AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. WiacLeswortH. Mr. Secretary, [ have one further question in 
reference to the $3-billion cut in aircraft and procurement. If I have 
understood the Secretary and you correctly, your position is (1) that 
the reduction of funds does not affect the number of combat planes to 
be delivered in the fiseal year 1954 or in the fiscal year 1955 and 
(2) that reduction in lead time makes it possible to consider subse- 
quently the planes to be delivered in the fiscal year 1956 and the fiscal 

year 1957. 
CHANGES IN REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Kyes. You understand that that has to be qualified from this 
point of view. There are some changes in requirements that the 
military people have made and they probably will be making others. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortu. But they are minor changes with regard to 
the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Kyes. I think that is so. 

Mr. McNeiu. There are minor changes, but there are some sub- 
stantial changes. 

Mr. Kyes. There is the example of the helicopter that I mentioned. 
We call that substantial. There are 355 of those helicopters that will 
come out because of this confusion between the Army and the Air 
Force. The services are talking about more of that from the view- 
point of duplication in order to get aircraft out. 

Mr. McNet. There are some changes in numbers of aircraft, as 
I think was mentioned yesterday, because of the excess attrition that 
was financed. 

Mr. Kyes. We do not want to buy an aircraft that they do not 
want, or if there has been any duplication in procurement plans. 
We do not want to continue to buy two sets when one is needed. 

Mr. McNem. There was one very substantial item where they 
were replacing aircraft which were to be delivered the next year or in 
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a year or two with aircraft of identically the same type and model 
and letter number. 

Mr. Wicetesworts. As far as combat planes are concerned, the 
reduction in funds does not affect the number of planes to be delivered 
in 1954 and 1955? 

Mr. Kyes. Combat effectiveness is the answer, because they make 
changes to come within the requirements. In other words, to keep 
straight with you, a military officer could not change from one to 
another going down the road someplace. 

Mr. McNett. There is another point that works into this financing 
program and that is the reduction in numbers of spares financed. 
We have talked about spares being necessary and they are vitally 
necessary to keep aircraft flying but we have financed too many and 
produced too few. 


MANUFACTURE AND DELIVERY OF COMBAT PLANES, 1954-55 


Mr. WiaeGLesworts. I know that there are a lot of elements in- 
volved here, but I am trying to boil this thing down to its simplest 
terms; (@) in its effect in respect to fiscal year 1954 and 1955, and (0) 
in its effect in respect to subsequent years. I understand the testi- 
mony to be that the proposed reduction in funds will not affect the 
manufacture and delivery of combat planes, to be delivered in 1954 
and 1955. 

Mr. Kyes. That is substantially correct, but to be absolutely 
accurate, I am calling attention to these other factors. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. That is substantially correct? 

Mr. Kyezs. Yes. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN LEAD TIME 


Mr. WicG.Leswortn. Is it also correct that the reduction in lead 
time makes it feasible to consider subsequently the planes that we may 
need in fiscal 1956 and fiscal 1957 without loss as a result of the delay? 

Mr. Kysgs. Secretary Wilson stated that. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. I thought in both cases that I was stating 
what he had said. Now I think it would be helpful if there could be 
furnished in this connection a breakdown: (a) In respect to this Air 
Force reduction and (6) in respect to the corresponding Navy reduction 
which will show us what the total reductions of $3,169 million and 
$834,134,000 do in fact represent. 

Mr. McNew. Together with the changes in requirements, 

Mr. WiaG.esworrs. You could give us something of that kind; 
could you not? 

Mr. McNet. Together with the changes in requirements. 

(The information will be furnished the committee at a later date.) 





Tuurspay, May 14, 1953. 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY McNEIL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. The committee will come to order. 
We have Assistant Secretary of Defense Mr. McNeil with us this 
afternoon, who has a statement for the committee. 


NEW FINANCING PLAN 


Mr. McNet. The revised budget request for the Department of 
Defense for fiscal year 1954 totals $36,039,320,000 for new obligational 
authority ; $13,671 million for the Army, $9,650,695,000 for the Navy, 
$11,688 million for the Air Force, and $1,029,625,000 for interdepart- 
mental activities. In addition, $131,968,000 cash is requested to 
liquidate contract authority granted in prior years. These amounts 
together with the unexpended balance of previous appropriations, 
aggregating close to $63 billion as of June 30, 1953, would constitute 
the financing plan for the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1954. 
The distribution of the new obligational authority and carryover funds 
by Military Department is as follows: 


{In billions of dollars] 


Estimated 
carryover 
from previ- Total 
ous appro- 





| Revised 
budget re- 





| quest, fiscal 
ar 195 

your 104 priations 
a , ets acacia bed — 
Army 2 “ 13. 67 17.06 30. 73 
Navy | 9. 65 16. 86 26. 51 
Air Force 11. 69 28. 48 40. 17 
Interdepartmental activities _ - 1.03 | oa 1. 27 


Total. ; Lanai iain ll 6.04 #2. 64 | 98. 68 


Mr. WiaGiesworta. That $98.68 billion includes the $131 million 
for contract authority? 

Mr. McNett. The $62,640 million carryover includes $192.6 million 
in unfinanced contract authority for the Navy. We are requesting 
$131.9 million in cash to liquidate the bulk of that unfinanced contract 
authority, but this $131.9 million is not included in the $36,040 
million new obligational authority. 

In comparing the present request of $36 billion with the $41.3 
billion request submitted in January two important differences must 
be noted: 

(1) The current request provides for equipping and maintaining an 
increased number of ROK divisions in fiscal year 1954. 

(2) The current request provides financing for continuation of 
combat consumption in Korea throughout all of fiscal year 1954. As 
a consequence, advance financing is provided for the estimated combat 
consumption of supplies and equipment during fiscal year 1954, 
with ammunition financed for an additional 9 months of lead time 
into fiscal year 1955—6 months at combat consumption rates and 3 
months additional lead time phased down to sustaining rates. Funds 
are also provided in advance for combat-duty pay and other additional 
personnel and operating costs arising from combat operations. 
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In contrast, the budget request submitted in January 1953 did not 
make full advance provision in all areas for additional operating costs 
that might result from continuation of combat operations in Korea 
during fiscal year 1954. In the specific case of ammunition, the 
January budget request covered combat consumption rates through 
December 31, 1953, and it was stated in the budget document: 

Additional funds may be required for fiscal year 1954 to cover the combat 

consumption and attrition of ammunition and military equipment, particularly 
it it appears that combat in Korea will continue beyond December 3}f, 1953. 
As was stated in earlier discussions with this committee, the inclusion 
of ammunition requirements at authorized combat rates to December 
31, 1953, was predicated on the assumption that a restudy would be 
made in March of 1953. The current action of extending the financing 
period at authorized rates was the result of this restudy. 

If provision had been made in the January request for equipping 
and maintaining additional ROK divisions and for full advance 
financing of combat operations through fiscal year 1954, the January 
request would have had to be increased by approximately $2 villion 
to a total in excess of $43 billion. Consequently, on a comparable 
basis, there is a difference of approximately $7 billion between the 
initial and revised budget requests. 

This reduction results from a number of factors. Certain adjust- 
ments have been made to reflect several months additional experience 
with reference to actual production rates and rates of obligation and 
expenditure. Other adjustments stem directly from the decision to 
reduce the numbers of military and civilian personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Other adjustments are the result of changes in 
interim force and readiness goals based upon elimination of the 
assumption for a specific date for D-day readiness. The continuing 
examination of end item requirements, together with further evalua- 
tion of stock levels and quantities of materiel on order but not delivered 
resulted in numerous changes. 

Next, other adjustments were possible because of the size and char- 
acter of the unexpended carryover funds amounting on June 30, 1953, 
to approximately $63 billion, of which something in excess of $6 bil- 
lion will be available for obligation i in the next fiscal year, part of which 
has already been placed in reserve for that purpose. Still further 
adjustments were made by the Secretary of Defense in anticipation of 
savings that we expected to be achieved during the coming fiscal year 
by the progressive elimination of waste, inefficiency, and imbalance 
and by reducing procurement of soft goods and miscellaneous supplies 
and equipment to the minimum essential levels. 

I should like to submit for the record at this point two tables which 
provide details, in terms of both specific appropriations and budget 
cost categories, of the revised fiscal year 1954 budget estimates in 
comparison with the estimate for fiscal year 1954 submitted in January 
1953 and prior year amounts. 

Those are the two tables that are attached. 

(The tables are as follows:) 
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Mr. McNer. During our review of the fiscal year 1954 budget, 
every effort was made to identify areas and programs in which cur- 
rently available funds could effectively be used to meet fiscal year 
1954 requirements in lieu of requesting new funds. After transferring 
$1,184,181,000 of available funds to cover fiscal year 1954 pay defi- 
ciencies pursuant to the authority of Public Law 488 (82d Cong., 
2d sess.) and Public Law 11 (83d Cong., 1st sess.), we placed a total of 
$2,581,304,000 in reserve as of April 30, 1953, for obligation during 
fiscal year 1954. The specific appropriations affected by this ac tion 
are shown in one of the two tables just placed in the record. 

The revised request of the Department of Defense can be summa- 
rized by major categories as follows, using the same category break- 
down that we have in the past: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


The revised estimate of funds required for military personnel 
costs—pay and allowances, individual clothing, food, transportation, 
etc.—in fiscal year 1954 is $11,288 million. This is $433 million less 
than the amount requested in January 1953 and is approximately 
$600 million less than the amount available during fiscal year 1953, 
after effecting the transfer of funds during the current year as directed 
in connection with the supplemental request of the military depart- 
ments to meet the costs of the military pay increase, mustering-out 
pay, and combat duty pay voted at the end of the last session of the 
Congress 

This decrease in comparison with fiscal 1953 and the previous esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1954 primarily reflects the effects of the planned 
decrease in numbers of military personnel. Average military strength 
during fiscal year 1954 is expected to amount to approximately 
3,447,000 man-years, compared with a revised estimate of 3,548,000 
man-years during fiscal year 1953. 

The following table summarizes the active-duty military strengths 
currently planned for the end of the current fiscal year and fiscal 
vear 1954, compared with previous estimates and actual strength as 
of June 30, 1950, and June 30, 1952. 


Army 
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Actual, 
Tune 30, 
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million. The increase in “Other procurement” funds is largely 
centered in ammunition and reflects the addition of roughly $800 
million to the amounts previously considered for procurement as a 
result of the decision to budget on the basis of combat consumption 
rates throughout all of fiscal year 1954 and the first half of fiscal year 
1955. 

It is estimated that there will be an unexpended balance of ap- 
PreEeeny $45 billion available for major procurement at the 
peginning of fiscal year 1954, $26.6 billion of which is for aircraft 
and initial spares. The $10.4 billion requested in the 1954 budget, 
when used in conjunction with the unexpended balances, will pro- 
vide sufficient lead time to continue uninterrupted production until 
the funds appropriated in fiscal year 1955 can be placed under con- 
tract. Even with a reduction in new appropriation requests for 
major items of equipment it is expected that actual expenditures in 
this category will be higher in fiscal year 1954 than in the current 
year. 

MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS 


A total of $400 million is requested in the revised budget for mili- 
tary public works against existing authorizations, all of which is for 
the Air Force. This is a reduction of $300 million from the com- 
parable amount requested in January 1953. It is anticipated that 
new authorizations for military public works may be requested for 
all three military departments later in the year. Following the sub- 
mission of such a request, it is our plan to examine carefully the 
extent to which the newly authorized projects can be financed through 
reallocation of funds already available for previously authorized 
projects which, in our judgment, can be canceled or reduced in scope 
or cost. Additional funds to finance newly authorized military 
public works projects will be requested only to the extent that exist- 
ing funds cannot be reallocated to meet these needs. Such action 
would, of course, be taken only after presenting the facts to the 
Congress and receiving legislative approval. In arriving at the 
amount of new appropriation requests for public works to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress, full consideration is given to the $4.9 billion 
estimated unexpended balance that will be available on June 30, 
1953, of which approximately $2 billion will not have been obligated. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


It is our plan to support a vigorous and effective Reserve program, 
not only in fiscal year 1954, but in the years following. A total of 
$803 million is being requested for this purpose in the revised budget 
for fiscal year 1954. The decrease of $48 million from the amount re- 
quested in January 1953, reflects a more current estimate of the Re- 
serve strengths expected to be achieved by the end of the current fiscal 
vear as the starting point for next year’s buildup. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The revised budget estimates for research and development total 
$1,508 million, a reduction of $270 million from the amount requested 
in January 1953. It is considered that a fully effective research and 
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development program can be carried forward at lower levels of ex- 
penditure than previously estimated, by more rigorous screening of 
projects, consolidation of alternative approaches and the elimination 
of duplication and of items of doubtful value. The funds requested in 
the revised budget, when used in conjunction with the outstanding 
unexpended balances of approximately $1.7 billion, will support a 
high level of military research and development. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


A total of $607 million is requested for industrial mobilization ac- 
tivities in the revised budget request, an increase of $30 million over 
the January 1953 estimate. Of this total, $500 million is contained 
in the new appropriation, ‘Reserve tools and facilities.” The in- 
crease of $30 million over the January estimates results from revised 
estimates of the amounts that will be required to cover the costs of 
maintaining reserve industrial plants and tools in standby condition. 


ESTABLISHMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


The remainder of the revised budget request consists of $1,034 
million for establishment-wide activities, $13 million less than was 
requested for this purpose in January—the reduction largely accounted 
for by eliminating a request for new funds for Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4. Included in this category are the costs of retired pay, 
amounting to $375 million; emergency civilian relief in Korea, 
amounting to $75 million; salaries and expenses for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, reduced from $13.9 million to $12.8 million; 
and the costs of operating certain joint activities in which all 
military departments have an interest, as well as certain joint schools 
and boards. A number of these activities are classified, and the mili- 
tary departments will provide the necessary detail concerning the 
projects for which they are administratively responsible. 


FOREIGN CREDITS 


The Department of Defense presently has the authority to accept 
property, services, and money from foreign countries in accordance 
with mutual defense agreements. In the budget document submitted 
in January 1953, it was proposed to require all agencies to deposit in 
the Treasury the dollar equivalents of the value of services provided 
by foreign countries. We do not believe that the proposal in the budget 
document can be made to work to the advantage of the United States 
insofar as the Department of Defense is concerned. 

For the purpose of posing the problem at this time, I might add 
that under the wording of the proposed provision in the January 
1953 budget document, the term “foreign credits received”? might be 
interpreted to require depositing to the Treasury the dollar equivalent 
of all types of services received by agencies of the Department of 
Defense. Such an interpretation would be impossible to administer, 
since the military departments normally receive countless miscellane- 
ous services from other countries on a reciprocal or gratis basis, and 
have never attempted to include such items in their budgets because 
of the impossibility of determining their monetary value. For ex- 
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ple, our forces abroad receive the benefits of foreign weather and 


communication services, military traffic control systems, the use of 
training maneuver areas, roads, police and fire protection, dockside 
services and facilities in various ports, airfield emergency landing 
rights, nautical and astronomical information, and so forth. The 
Department of Defense budget for fiscal year 1954 does not include 
funds to cover the equivalent value of such services. 


I 


have a list of 30 or 40 items that come to mind that are now being 


furnished on a reciprocal or gratis basis by other nations. 


Typ 


w 


Or 


ODSaONS 


ut wnh— 


16. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


90 


The list follows:) 


ES OF SPRVICES PRESENTLY RECEIVED BY DEPARTMENT OF De reNsE FROM 
ForREIGN COUNTRIES ON A GRATIS OR ReEctrpROcAL Basis 


3ase rights 

Extra guard service furnished by foreign police and military to protect 
residences of personnel and dependents and to protect official buildings, 
depots, equipment and supplies. 

Exemption from wharfage fees and customs duties. 

Provision of labor battalions for stevedoring purposes. 

There is an element of ‘‘administrative overhead”’ involved in the assistance 
rendered by foreign governments in negotiating contracts at reasonable 
prices with their own nationals. 

Exemption from certain toll charges, customs, and taxes. 

Free automobile licenses. 

Free storage space at airports for supplies and equipment. 

Overnight accommodations in foreign military billets when on visits 

Repacking of parachutes. 

Flight planning services, 

Charts. 

Meteorological information. 

Radio and communications incident to flights. 

Landing rights. 

Hangar and parking space. 

Cars and drivers for transportation to foreign military bases. 

Air rescue facilities 

Maintenance of planes. 

Mechanics and technical advice 

Equipment and personnel to move bulky or heavy objects for which our 


military assistance advisory groups do not have the equipment. 

Permissi to use a foreign owned and operated airfield as a weather or 
emergeney alternate. 

Permission to use an airfield, including weather service, navigational aids and 


operational services, in conjunction with the foreign country. 


Right to use pipelines, docks, and roadways jointly with the foreign nation. 
The United States has the right to survey, construct, man, and supply certain 
lefense areas with appropriated funds, but the United States is exempt from 


taxes, customs duties on items of equipment and supplies. 

Permission to make a fixed number of landings per month on a foreign owned 
and operated airfield. 

The foreign country provides lands for storage purposes and agrees to handle 
the ultimate disposition of any construction, supplies, or equipment or 
improvements on the land upon the abandonment of the site by the United 
States. 

A foreign country has fire-fighting equipment near a United States installation. 
This equipment is available for use by the United States installation upon 
call 

Provision of dispensary and hospital facilities to Unitéd States personnel. 

Provision of foreign military maintenance personnel on a foreign-owned but 
United States-occupied base. 

Reciprocal exchange of information with foreign countries relative to the 
preparation of nautical and astronomical almanacs and HYDRO charts. 

Dockside services and facilities in various parts. 
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33. Ship-repair facilities. 

34. Provision of interpreters and translators 

35. Use of roads. 

36. Use of foreign schools and recreation centers. 

37. Use of training maneuver areas and gunning ranges 

38. Radio-relay sites. 

39. Seismographiec data. 

40. Use of storage areas, warehouses, and processing centers. 
41. Climatological services. 

Mr. McNew. It is believed, therefore, that before the close of these 
hearings this committee may desire to hold a special hearing on this 
subject in order to arrive at an answer which best serves the interest 
of the United States. 

I have a suggestion as to language which I thought might accom- 
plish the purpose and still provide an incentive for our people over 
seas to continue to get all the services that properly might be —_ ided 
without cash expenditures. I will present that at this time, or later 
this afternoon or later during the hearings if you desire. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. Why do you not submit it right now? 

Mr. McNett. The draft language here is in rather rough form, but 
it might provide an outline for a solution. I can read the draft lan- 
guage that might serve as a basis from which to start working out a 
solution [reading]: 

During the fiseal year 1954 the agencies of the Department of Defense may 
accept property and services of the same type and character as provided for it 


appropriation act and moneys from foreign countries for use of the United States 
in accordance with mutual defense agreements; provided tha ich money 
reccived shall be placed to the credit of such appropriations contai 1 ir a 
as may be designated by the Secretary of Defense and expended solely for 


purpose of the appropriation to which transferred 


This language would permit the continuance of existing arrange- 
ments under which such property and services have been provided in 
the past by foreign countries, including Japan and Germany, and 
would provide for “the acceptance of such goods and services and for 
expenditures to be made only for the purposes for which appropria- 
tions in the act are available. 

There is one other point that I should like to mention before the 
hearings begin on the details of the military department appropria- 
tion request. It had been our aim to make the 1954 budget justifi- 
cation more complete and satisfactory than any budget previously 
presented by the Department. However, the basic decisions ing 
affect nearly all phases of the military budget were not available t 
the military departments until April 29, and in certain details—not 
until several days later. While every effort is being made to revise 
each appropriation and major project—and have each item supported 
in detail—the shortness of time before the witnesses of the military 
departments must appear before your committee will in many 
instances prevent them from providing the kind of complete detailed 
justifications we aim for. It is only because the Congress has pro- 
vided us with the current type of budget structure that we are able, 
in the short period that has been available since the final decisions 
were made, to translate these decisions into appropriation totals 
which reflect the dollars needed to carry out the revised program 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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SECURING GRATIS GOODS AND SERVICE 


Mr. McNeru. Returning for a moment to the question of securin 
gratis goods and services. If we land at a foreign field in a United 
States airplane frequently we get free hangar and parking space 
instead of paying landing fees. We feel it would be almost impossible 
to have each one report the type of services rendered. 

If you go into the port of Athens and anchor, there is an anchorage 
charge. We do not normally pay it, nor would we charge a Greek 
warship which came into one of our harbors. 

We are furnished with charts. 

Air rescue facilities are provided. 

Frequently emergency work is performed on aircraft to put them 
back in the air again. There is no charge. 

There are two big items, of course; the support we get in Germany 
and Japan. 

So far every effort has been made to get Germany to pay much of 
the cost of maintenance of United States forces who are there because 
those forces are serving to protect Germany as well as other NATO 
members. Under the system that has been in effect certain freight 
charges on German railroads are paid by the Germans and are not 
billed to the United States at all. Such bills are paid directly to 
suppliers by the Germans. We do not receive deutschemarks as such. 
We get goods and services from them. The value is in the neighbor- 
hood of $500 million this year. 

We have not in the past budgeted for items of that kind. Under 
the language proposed for inclusion in the independent offices appro- 
priation we would have to budget for it, and then when we received 
the services we would try to place a value on them and write a check 
and deposit it in the Treasury to miscellaneous receipts, and we would 
be right back to where we started. 

What I fear is that even if that were practicable and possible. to 
administer such a system, there is no encouragement to our people to 
obtain the value of such service, because it would be easier to write 
a United States dollar check to the supplier who provides the service 
than to go through this other complicated process. I like to see 
provided an incentive for everyone to get reasonable and proper serv- 
ice gratis and reduce the burden put on ‘the American taxpayers. 


VALUE OF PROPERTIES, SERVICES, AND MONEY FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Wiac_rswortH. Have you any idea of the value of those prop- 
erties, services, and money from foreign countries in fiscal 1953? 

Mr. McNett. It will run about $700 million overall, although it 
could run as high as $525 million in 1953 from Germany. 

Mr. Wiaa_eswortu. Germany alone? 

Mr. McNer. Yes. Then, in addition—this is one I do not know 
how to evaluate—there is about $275 million worth of construction 
in Germany in fiscal year 1953, paid for by the Germans, which we 
will use so long as we are there. But when we leave, the facilities re- 
vert to the Germans. The title is with Germany. They are build- 
ings of a structural type we would not build if we contemplated a 
reasonably short stay there. All of the building construction is of a 
permanent character. The Germans want to build it of permanent 
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type construction, because they expect to use it long after we leave. 
But we do have free use of those facilities once they are put in place. 

While the work is being done under the direction of the Army in 
Germany, we do not get the deutschemarks. The Army states the 
requirements and places the order on the Germans. They pay for it 
and will have title to it, although we use it so long as we are there. 

Mr. Forp. Are we paying rent on it? 

Mr. McNem. No; we are not. 

Mr. Forp. We get it free during the period of occupancy? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir; as their contribution to our participating 
in the defense of Germany, because it, together with British, French, 
and other NATO forces, constitutes the only defense they have at the 
moment. It seems like a fair proposition, but how to put a value 
on such services without detailed contractual arrangements is rather 
difficult. 

Mr. Hruska. What type of buildings are they? 

Mr. McNet. Barracks, hangars, airfields, troop housing, roads, 
sewers, and all facilities of that kind. 

Mr. Hruska. Every kind? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. They are permanent post, camp, and station 
facilities. The title will be with Germany when we leave. They are 
building them, but they are building them of a permanent character, 
something we probably would not do, as most of the construction has 
been built in that area, for all time. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Do you have the Japanese figure now? 

Mr. McNet. Approximately $155 million in 1953. 

Mr. WiaceGieswortH. That means, if I understand it, that the 
Department of Defense, if we leave the construction item out of the 
picture, will have had $555 million more in 1953 than appears in the 
budget; is that correct? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Is it estimated that the figures will be sub- 
stantially the same in 1954? 

Mr. McNem. They probably will not be as high in 1954 for the 
reason that, if the contractual agreement is signed with Germany and 
Germany starts to put its resources into the buildup of German 
forces, its contribution to the United States, British, and French 
forces will start sharply to decline, and probably 1 year later contribu- 
tions would be much less. 


FUNDS RECEIVED NOT UNDER CONTROL OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. To the extent that these foreign funds are 
available, it means, does it not, that the armed services have funds 
in their hands over which there is not control insofar as the Congress 
is concerned? 

Mr. McNett. That point could be made, and there is no question 
that certain goods and services have been provided since the war and 
during the period of occupation that could not have been provided 
under appropriated moneys. I think most of that has been eliminated. 
The language we could propose would prevent the acceptance of any 
goods and services or the use of any moneys for any purposes for 
which the appropriations were not legally available. 
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Me. Scrivner. We had some language we tried to use to stop that 
before, did we not? 
_Mr. McNer. Last year, sir. It is virtually a continuation of that, 
sir. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN SERVICES RECEIVED AND ACTUAL PROPERTY OR 
MONEY 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. Is there a valid distinction between services 
received and actual property or money? 

Mr. McNett. In the case of Japan, there are certain quantities of 
yen which are turned over to us for use by the United States. In the 
case of Germany, no deutschemarks have been turned over. Instead, 
the goods or services that are furnished are ordered by the United 
States, such as freight service from Bremerhaven down to Frankfurt. 
The bills are O. K.’d, sent to the Germans, and they pay them and 
we never get the marks into our accounts at all but we get the free 
freight service. 

I think the main problem at this time is to see that we do not 
budget for the same goods and services they are furnishing; that we 
do not duplicate the item; and that we do not accept goods and services 
that were not proper for us to secure under the regular appropriated 
moneys. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PROPER CONTROL 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. You think the suggested Janguage or some- 
thing like it would achieve the proper control? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; I do. 

General Moors. The provision that we carried last year as revised 
by the Bureau of the Budget makes it impossible for us to accept 
anything without payment except real property. It would be un- 
fortunate for the De ‘partment to find itself in the position of being 
unable to accept the services, such as Mr. McNeil has mentioned, and 
which it is well known that we actually require, without payment. 

Mr. McNett. Something appears to have slipped up in the execu- 
tive department. The language in the Budget message was in another 
part of the budget. We did not know it until after it had been sent 
to the Congress. There had been no hearings or discussion by the 
Bureau of the Budget with us on the effects of such a provision. 
Surprise was expressed when I brought up the subject of ‘Base 
Rights’. Under that language we would have to pay for base rights. 
That is, we would budget for the cost of base rights. Then quarterly 
or annually we would have to write a check, charge it to appropriated 
funds and deposit it to the Treasury to “ Miscellaneous receipts.” 

Guard service is furnished by foreign military police to protect 
certain residences of personnel and dependents in some parts of the 
world. We make no payment for that. Under this language, to do 
it properly, we should try to guess at the value, budget for it, and 
periodically determine the value charge and appropriation and deposit 
the value to “‘ Miscellaneous receipts.” 
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Many places we do not pay wharfage fees and customs duties for 
our military forces. We do not pay certain taxes. Under this 
language we would budget wharfage fees, customs duties, taxes, and 
then deposit the value to ‘‘ Miscellaneous receipts’’ of the Treasury. 

I just do not know how such a provision properly could be adminis- 
tered. I think it would tend to prevent people from going out and 
trying to get these goods and services that other nations will gladly 
provide us without charge. 

Mr. Wiaa@.ieswortn. Is the budget, as submitted, taking this 
$555 million worth of services, property, and money into consideration? 

Mr. McNetv. As nearly as we can. Generally, it has been, but 
before these hearings are over we will be able to make a definite 
statement. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortna. In other words, if we appropriate for the same 
purpose here and then we get it free, we are appropriating too much 
in the budget. 

Mr. McNett. We do not want anything appropriated for twice. 
We will have that all proved out. We know in the case of the Air 
Force it is out now under this new plan. It is not duplicated. In 
the Army we know most of it is out. We have not identified all of it 
as coming out. We will, however, before the hearing is over. If there 
is an adjustment, we would propose it before you mark up the bill. 

General Moors. I would like to make one statement off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FISCAL 1953 RESERVES 


Mr. Wice.eswortH. Looking at the second table that you have 
offered for the record entitled, “Revised fiscal year 1954 budget 
estimates with comparison to prior years,” I see a heading, ‘Fiscal 
year 1953 reserves as of April 30, 1953.” That column totals up to 
$2,970,885,000. Part of it is savings and other contingencies and the 
balance is for obligation in subsequent years. 

Just what are those reserves? 

Mr. McNzi. The column entitled ‘Savings and other contingen- 
cies’”’ are reserves in the annual type of appropris itions. 

The reserves for obligation in subsequent years is for continuing-type 
moneys which would be available for obligation in another year. 
The $389,581,000 would not be available for obligation after June 30. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Is the $2,581,304,000 for obligations in 
subsequent years included in the unexpended carryover as of June 30? 

Mr. MecNegt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. And the $389,581,000 for savings and other 
contingencies? 

Me. McNem. Would not be included in the carryover amounts. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. They would lapse? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortn. Is all that going to be required for other 
contingencies? 

Mr. McNem. No. I do not believe it will. 

There is only one item at this moment which could be said to be a 
major charge against that $389,581,000, and that is a possible require- 
ment for certain spare parts for the older type aircraft for the Air 
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Force. It would be perhaps some part of the $76,000,000 near the 
bottom of that column. However, it may be worked out so that the 
reserve will stay as it is. We are working now with Wright Field to 
ascertain the stock level, what is on order, and the situation with 
regard to these older type aircraft that are out of production. It may 
be, however, that we will have to use some part of that item presently 
in reserve. 

Mr. WiaeieswortrH. Does that mean the $313,000,000, or there- 
abouts, which is going to lapse, could be reappropriated? 

Mr. McNett. It could be, sir. If it were appropriated, it would 
apply as a credit against the new appropriation requests in the same 
account. The same titles in the $36 billion request would be reduced 
by an equivalent amount if those were made available, of course. 
At the time this committee directed that we make an effort to find 
within our previous appropriations funds sufficient to cover the pay 
increases, combat-duty pay and mustering-out pay, we found that 
the necessary amounts could be taken care of, plus the amount of 
these reserves out of annual-type appropriations, so the amounts for 
increased pay items could be transferred and the difference placed 
in reserve. 


COMPARABLE COSTS OF EQUIPPING AMERICAN AND ROK DIVISIONS 


Mr. WiecieswortH. On page | of your statement you state: 

The current request provides for equipping and maintaining an increased num- 
ber of ROK divisions in fiscal year 1954. 

As a matter of interest, how does the cost of equipping those divi- 
sions compare with what it would cost for a comparable number of 
American divisions? 

Mr. McNew. They are considerably less, sir, because ROK divi- 
sions are not provided with all the usual United States items of 
equipment. These divisions are somewhat smaller and the same 
quantity of back-up support is not provided for those divisions as 
we would for American divisions in combat thousands of miles away 
from home. In other words, the pipeline that supports the United 
States effort can generally support the ROK divisions with a mini- 
mum of increase. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Could you give a dollar figure for that 
roughly? 

Mr. McNet. The initial equipment would run slightly over $40 
million: per division. The cost of operating a Korean division in 
combat for a year is approximately $100 million. 

However, all of these additional ROK divisions will not be in combat 
for the whole of fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is a comparable cost for our own 
divisions? 

Mr. McNett. Subject to correction in the record, initial equipment 
for an infantry division is approximately $175 million. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. To operate? 

Mr. McNet. To equip, but that includes the assignment of certain 
artillery and tanks. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. How much to operate for a year? 

Mr. McNett. In combat? 
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Mr. Wiae.Leswortu. Yes. 

Mr. McNet. I do not believe that I can give you a figure. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Perhaps you can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. McNew. It would run at least twice and probably nearer 
three times that of a Korean division because of the greater food 
requirements, clothing, supplies of all kinds, and transportation. 


ELIMINATION OF SPECIFIC PLANNING DATE FOR D-DAY READINESS 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. On page 3 you state: 

Other adjustments are the result of changes in interim force and readiness 
goals based upon elimination of the assumption for a specific date for D-day 
readiness. 

What is the significance of that? 

Mr. McNet. Well, as covered the President’s statement which 
Mr. Wilson quoted the other day, one of the changes was the elimina- 
tion for planning purposes of a specific date for D-day readiness. 
That in itself makes a considerable difference in the time in which 
certain requirements are financed. So long as the specific date for 
D-day readiness was in effect for planning purposes there was a 
tendency to buy immediately full quantities for a mobilization reserve 
which included the pipeline requirements at 18 months after a possible 
D-day and have it on hand by a specific date. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNer. Emphasis for planning purposes on specific date for 
D-day readiness meant that many production schedules were not 
initially laid out as smartly and as efficiently as they might be if we 
were building against a longer period of time, so while we atte mpted 
in the past to avoid peaks in production, there were some that crept 
in because of trying to meet certain planning goals by a specific date. 
The elimination of ‘the planning date meant kee ping a reasonable rate 
of production for a longer period of time, so that if the reserves we 
accumulated over a period of 3 or 4 years, the amount of money 
required at the present time is considerably less than would be required 
if we were trying to buy all, or substantially all, in the next year or 
2 years. The weakness was that production potential is lessened 
when reserve stocks are sufficiently large as not to permit production 
to be kept “‘in being.”’ 

Mr. Hruska. This date, whatever it was, was it readily revised? 

Mr. McNet. It has been changing ever since 1951. However, 
the tendency is always to work against a deadline just ahead. In- 
stead of trying carefully to balance your program and improve your 
position constantly, you tended to create imbalances in the program 
because some of the easiest to procure items were secured first and 
some of the more difficult, but important, items could not be accom- 
plished by the planning date which had been set. 

Mr. Forp. Is that date synonymous with what General Bradley 
was calling force goal this morning? 

Mr. McNett. I do not know in what context he was using that 
word. 

Mr. Forp. Was that change a military decision—the change in 
the date? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. It would work like this: In the fall, soon 
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goal was June 30, 1952. As 1953 approached, conditions continuing 
about the same, it was changed to a later date. Subsequently in 
late 1952 the date was changed again, to 1954. 

Mr. Forp. That decision was a military one which would be a 
decision by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. McNet. That is right, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Now, with the basic change in policy of the administration that we 
will constantly improve our position, but without planning against 
a fixed date for D-day readiness, each item can be examined to see 
how it can most smartly and efficiently be handled with a veiw to 
keeping the whole front moving forward together and keeping out 
of imbalanced situations that de veloped by the periodic fixed planning 
dates. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the previous method, by its very nature, 
was creating uneconomic methods. 

Mr. McNetu. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. The new procedure permits you certain flexibility 
without destroying your overall military strength? 

Mr. McNett. Right, sir. As Mr. Kyes, I think, mentioned the 
other day, under fixed planning dates, with all the difterent subdivi- 
sions attempting to meet the dates, the individuals who have the 
easier things to accomplish will come nearer reaching their goals. 
For the things that are difficult they will not. The things that are 
difficult are usually the items that you want to make real progress on, 
and usually the items that are the easiest should be left to the last. 

Mr. Hruska. That would obtain where the articles are complex, 
and some components are easier to get than others? 

Mr. Mc Nxrn. That is right, sir. But the human element comes 
into this picture a great deal. 

Mr. Wilson when in Africa recently found that the easy items on the 
construction jobs seemed to arrive first. The difficult ones were last, 
which is just the backward way to do it. This change should provide 
an atmosphere in which much better planning can be done. 

Now, if anyone could determine that there was a specific date at 
which we were in the greatest danger, then perhaps the fixed date 
would have merit, but | have found no one, and I doubt if this com- 
mittee in all their interrogation has found anyone, who can really say 
there is any particular date at which we may be in the greatest dan- 
ver—rather we have to get strong and stay strong inde Gnitaie. The 
problem is how best to ac complish it, until they can more intelligently 
and better evaluate where we are in the world. 

Mr. Hruska. The inability to fix such a date does not obviate the 
necessity to ascertain and fix a degree of speed with which you work 
toward a greater strength? 

Mr. McNer. That is correct but I think the change creates a 
better atmosphere in which to achieve balance in the overall program. 

Mr. Forp. The changing of this D-day and the changing of the 
synonymous term, “force goal,’ ’ has come about automatic cally and in 
effect of itself has caused a stretchout; is that not right? 

Mr. McNeiu. Not quite, sir. The setting of a date and not making 
it, and the setting of a new one a little later would not, in my opinion, 
cause a stretchout, particularly in the first few years of a buildup 
period. Rather, I think it would cause imbalances by getting the 
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easier materials first, but it would still not result in achieving the 
slower and the more difficult parts of a program. 

Mr. Scrivner. By the mere passage of time these dire events did 
not happen as might have been possible and that in itself advances 
the date of the goal. 

Mr. McNei. That is correct, and they did advance the date, but 
each time they advanced it they did it for short periods, and then 
soon you were back in the same framework to approach the goal. 

I have talked to General Bradley about this on several occasions. 

He did not think that the setting of those planning dates would materi- 
ally affect the computation of requirements and the scheduling of 
material, and stated that the setting of those planning dates was 
intended more as a target to move toward. But the officers down 
through the planning and procurement divisions had to take each of 
those dates literally whether or not the items, for which they were 
responsible were vital or not. They did not have the privilege of 
talking to General Bradley and others as to what the philosophy 
back of it might have been, nor did they have the privilege of taking 
liberties by interpretation. Therefore, they take those planning dates 
as a very rigid bible, so it had a much greater effect, I think than 
General Bradle vy realized, because he know some of those dates would 
have to be changed from year to year. Maybe it was a good thing 
when the buildup first started to set an et arly planning date in order to 
get the machinery off “dead center’, but personally I think no fixed 
planning date for D-day readiness, now that we are getting under 
way, is probably the best approach. 


EXPLANATION OF FIXED DATE FOR D-DAY READINESS 


Mr. Manon. You know very well nobody has fixed any D-day 
over there. I have not heard of any. 

Mr. McNetu. I did not say “fix a D-day.” A fixed date for a 
D-day readiness, not a D-day. 

Mr. Manon. All right, but nobody in the Pentagon with any re- 
sponsibility has said anything about a fixed date for D-day readiness. 

Mr. McNem. Oh, yes. Do you wish this off the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. You may stay on the record. 

Mr. McNett. I have numerous papers on that subject. 

Mr. Manon. Put anything you want on the record. Nobody was 
saying that we were achieving sufficient power and strength to meet 
D-day at any given time. The whole philosophy has been a sufficient 
buildup to discourage and deter an aggressor, and then have time to 
build up after the war began, within certain limitations, but nobody 
has been going on the basis of full mobilization. 

Mr. McNzr. That is correct, sir, but a fixed planning date for 
D-day readiness does not 

Mr. Manon. Not for D-day readiness. 

Mr. McNew. The phrase I used is quote, unquote. 

Mr. Manon. D-day readiness 

Mr. McNetu. !t does not, however, mean full mobilization. 

Mr. Manon, It does not mean that you are ready to begin a war. 

Mr. McNzi. It means that you are ready to go into action with a 
mobilization base and plans behind it so that you can start to move 
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with the forces that then may be in being. It does not mean full 
mobilization. 

Mr. Manon. The testimony is we were preparing for a day on which 
we were ready to go to war, and everybody knows we were not doing 
that. 

Mr. McNeru. Let me explain that. A fixed planning date for 
D-day readiness has direct relation to the size of the forces in being 
at any particular time, together with forces that quickly could be 
activated. If you had a 3 million-man force, the amount of material 
that you would have on hand for a D-day readiness position would 
be less than you would have on hand if you had a 4 million-man force 
ready to move, because you would have 1 million men more that were 
ready to fight. You would have to have more material to immedi- 
ately support the larger active force. 

Mr. Manon. You say that you have papers over there showing 
different D-days that we have been shooting at. I do not get it. 

Mr. McNet. It is a fixed planning date for D-day readiness. 
A fixed D-day would connote a day on which you are going to war. 
The other phrase connotes a date that you would be ready with 
whatever force you had in being to go to war, and there is a difference, 
a considerable difference, between those two, sir. 

I may add just this, tying it back again: If you have 1 million men 
in the forces there will be a certain amount of material back of them 
that you would need to put them in motion. With a 3,500,000-man 
force, depending upon the readiness of the General Reserve, for 
example, the rapidity with which you would mobilize determines the 
requirements for the materials you should have on hand. There is 
also a big difference in immediate requirements whether you have 
all the reserve material on hand fully to support the whole force, or 
whether you have part of it in the form of production potential, 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Mr. WieGLeswortH. On page 4 you state: 


Average military strength during fiscal year 1954 is expected to amount to 
approximately 3,447,000 man-years, compared with the revised estimate of 
3,548,000 man-years during the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir 

Mr. Wiea.eswortnH. In other words, the reductions for all services 
suggested amount to 101,000 man-years? 

Mr. McNeru. That is correct, sir. Plans call for an end strength 
of 3,356,087, assuming it is still necessary to support, at the end of 
fiscal year 1954, the rotation plan in Korea with 51,000 for the Army 
and 5,000 for the Marine Corps. 


EXPENDIILURES FOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. WiecLteswortn. On pages 6 and 7 you refer to the suggested 
reduction in major procurement and production and state that after 
taking that reduction into effect there will be an unexpended balance 
of approximately $45 billior, available for major procurement which, 
when added to the $104 billion requested in the 1954 budget will 
provide sufficient lead time to continue uninterrupted production 
until the funds appropriated in 1955 can be placed under contract. 
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Further, you say: 

Even with a reduction in new appropriation requests for major items of equip- 
ment it is expected that expenditures in this category will be higher in fiscal year 
1954 than in the current year. 

Do you have the figures on that? How much is the expenditure 
for major procurement and production in 1954 compared with 1953? 

Mr. McNet. So far we have not had a chance to analyze the 
initial service distribution of expenditures. Our preliminary analysis 
shows an increase of about $300 million. I can say with some 
certainty, however, that it will be in excess of $1 billion. 

Mr. WieeLteswortnH. For the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes; and over and above the expenditures for hard 
goods for 1953. 

Mr. WicG.LeswortH. It is expected that the expenditure for pro- 
curement and production will exceed the estimated expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1953 by more than $1 billion? 


Mr. McNett. Yes. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. On page 9, under ‘Research and develop- 
ment,’ you refer to the proposed reduction of $270 million and state 
that with outstanding unexpended balances there will be available 
about $1.7 billion. Does that include the so-called indirect costs? 

Mr. McNetr. Yes, sir. But the carryover of $1.7 billion is essen- 
tially all direct research costs and of the $1,508 million about $200 
million is indirect costs. 

Mr. Wieaieswortn. You are asking for $1,508 million as a new 
appropriation; is that correct? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. And the unexpended balance is how much? 

Mr. McNet. $1.7 billion. 

Mr. Wieaeieswortu. And that is going to give you a total of 

Mr. McNpet. $3.2 billion. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnh. $3.2 billion. What is the estimated expendi- 
ture in this field in the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. McNem. This year it will run about $1.1 billion in actual ex- 
penditures for research. It will run about $1.3 billion next year. 

Mr. WieeL_eswortH. That does not include indirect costs; does it? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Well, according to the figures that our investi- 
gators have dug up, including indirect costs, it amounts to almost 
$2 billion; about $500 million, as I recall it, for indirect costs in the 
picture. 

Mr. McNett. In this cost category we have included $200 million 
as indirect costs. If you included the value of military personnel 
which is in the military personnel account, it could run half a billion 
dollars higher. 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortn. Does that mean the difference between $1.3 
billion and $3.2 billion is for obligations which will be paid for sub- 
sequent to 1954? 

Mr. McNew. The difference would represent an increase in carry- 
over at the end of fiscal year 1954. 
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Mr. Wiccieswortu. In other words, you expect to obligate $3.2 
billion, but expend $1.3 billion? 

Mr. McNett. The $1.7 billion carryover on the 30th of June will 
essentially all be obligated. In addition to that there is $1.3 billion 
of new direct research money requested. 

Mr. Wicc.Lesworts. $1.5 billion; is it not? 

Mr. McNett. Yes; $1.3 billion for direct research and $200 million 
indirect, which is in that total. Out of that total of $3.2 billion 
approximately $1.3 billion is the estimated expenditure during 1954. 

Mr. WiceLeswortuH. Leaving $1.9 billion to carry over? 

Mr. McNet. $1.9 billion, but there will be some funds lapse. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. To carry over into the fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. McNew. From experience in that account, the lapse would 
probably run around $100 million, so the carryover would approximate 
$1.8 billion into 1955. 

Mr. WieeteswortsH. Offhand that looks altogether too large. I 
suppose we will have the opportunity to go into it when we have the 
three services before us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it necessary to carry over such a large 
unexpe nde d balance? That is almost equal to the total appropriated 
this year? When are we ever going to catch up? 

Mr. McNett. Review of the whole field of research and develop- 
ment is going to receive major emphasis during the next few months 
by Secretary Wilson and Mr. Kyes. The reduction of $270 million 
from the original request was a reduction that is certain can be made. 
It is possible that additional changes can be made in this program 
during the coming year, but they cannot be identified at the moment. 

I would like to make the following statement off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 


FORWARD FINANCING AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES IN RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. I have always objected to the philosophy of con- 
tract authorizations. It is very easy to get up and say, “We will 
authorize contracts for so many hundreds of millions or billions of 
dollars for X program,” and you do not always feel the dollar impact 
on the pocketbook there. Many times it is easily done and then we 
we wake up later, as we have done in other instances, to find that the 
cash demands for that fiscal year, to pay the bills, are heavier than 
we ever realized they would be. That was one of the reasons why I 
nave obje cted. 

Now, they told us in the early stages, back as far as 1946 and 1947 
that they did not like the year -to-year program of research and 
development. ‘They wanted to be oe to place a contract for one 
thing, with some university, let us say, which they said it would take 
at least 3 years to complete and they’ “did not want to be in a position 
of having one-third of it now and one-third then, without knowing 
whether they would get the second part of it or the third part. 

The result was that we increased research and development by 
making it possible to have a whole program financed just the same as 
when we appropriated the entire cost of building a battleship, although 
that would take 5% years to complete and be delivered. Now we are 
on the other horn of the dilemma, 
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We find now that we have each year, as demonstrated here, for- 
ward financing and unexpended balances at the end of another year 
almost equal to what we are appropriating this year; and next year it 
will be the same. We are always pushing this thing ahead of us 
and that in itself is not satisfactory, because it gives a distorted pic- 
ture and brings about a great many of the claims—some of them 
proper—that many of these activities could get along the next year 
without another single, solitary dime being appropriated. 

Mr. McNet. The basic thought that certain types of research 
should be laid out for a period of more than 1 year, I think, is sound 
but it does create a responsibility down in the department both to 
lay it out properly and to watch it after it is underway. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with that, but let me carry this thought 
one step further. When you have these unexpended balances build- 
ing up ahead of you, there is sometimes a tendency to say, ‘Well, 
we have got plenty of money in the bank, we can go ahead and spend 
more, just as an individual might do, not realizing that it is borrowed 
money and that it has to be paid back some time and the taxpayer 
is the one who has got to dig in and make the payment. 

So the thought that has been running through my mind for some 
time is, as averse as I am to contract authority, whether or not there 
are some of these programs that might better and more realistically 
be handled on the contract authorization rather than the cash 
appropriation? 

Mi. McNett. Contract authority versus cash appropriation has 
been, of course, the subject of study by vour committee for a long 
time and I think your present policy is quite sound. 

Mr. Scrivner. Except this, that we do not have a chance to control 
it or to look at it, as we used to. In other words, if you had an author- 
ization, for instance, on research and development, and they came in 
next year and said, “‘You gave us contract authority to do certain 
things and we entered into contracts for certain things and this year 
we must have so much cash to pay it off; this is what we did with the 
money,” and then they will tell us for the following year’s work, 
“Here is what we anticipate doing this coming year for which we 
need contract authorizations,” we would get 2 looks at it instead of | 

Mr. McNett. What we have been thinking about also is how to 
develop a system in this field to show clearly this forward financing 
as a part of the consideration of future years’ appropriations, and 
find out just what is being carried on under the previous Rpeeepen 
in the way of expenditures by project for a specific year, plus the 
succeeding year ahead, which would help achieve a better aids ‘rstand- 
ing of financi ing needs. I think you people are entitled to it as a part 
of your consideration of the whole plan, even if you keep on with full 
cash appropriations. I had not thought, however, about going back 
to contract authority. 

I have one other idea that I might mention, which has received not 
too much thought, but probably will in the next 30 days. 

The research and development account at the moment does not 
cover all of research and development. There is a shadowy line 
where it is difficult, even if you tried, to break it down into precise 
classifications. 

The prototype nuclear-powered submarine, is a development 
project, but it is not classified as research and development. It is in 














the “new” shipbuilding account. When you turn to aircraft for the 
Navy and the Air Force, Navy in the past, up to the last couple of 
years, generally kept their research and development for aircraft 
rather clean. That is, they would develop their flight test models 
under research and development, and once they had been flight 
tested and designed for production, would be turned over for contract 
under procurement appropriation and the classification was kept 
quite clean. 

With the press for new models, many have been put under pro- 
duction contract before they had been flight tested and designed for 
production. Air has, to a greater extent, put aircraft into production 
without being completely flight tested and before the research and 
development had reasonably been completed. In electronics items, 
many have gone into production in the last 2 or 3 years without being 
fully developed as a usable item. 

That is one of the reasons that our carryover is quite high. 


NEED FOR FORWARD FINANCING BEYOND 12 MONTHS 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Generally speaking, why do you need for- 
ward financing beyond 12 months? Most of this work is not long- 
lead in character. 

Mr. McNett. On the development of new aircraft it is, sir. On 
engines it is. On certain radar it is. On some of the minor items it 
is not. 

Returning to this other subject for just a moment, we are wondering 
if and I believe it is Mr. Wilson’s thought under the reorganization 
proposal—we should not have research stick more to the research 
field. If the Assistant Secretary for Engineering makes certain that 
something is designed for production it is possible we can get a much 
sharper and cleaner break between research as such, and development 
and engineering as such. If so, we might be able to make a much 
sharper and cleaner analysis and presentation of the whole research 
subject and perhaps a good many better decisions would be possible. 
This subject has caused some concern and it was felt that this reduc- 
tion was a start until my two superiors can get hold of the problem 
in the months to come; but it is not intended to let the 1954 money get 
away from them until they knew more about the research program. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION-——-RESERVE TOOLS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Wigeteswortn. One other question on industrial mobilization. 
On page 9 you indicate that there is going to be an increase of $30 
million as compared with the current year. You discussed the $500 
million. And you say that of the total—that is of $607 million—$500 
million is contained in the new appropriation, “Reserve tools and 
facilities’? which was discussed with Mr. Wilson. 

Does that mean that but for this $500 million there would have 
been a reduction of $470 million in this item? 

Mr. McNet. No, sir; in the original budget there would have been 
$577 million for this purpose. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. Including the $500 million? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; now including the $500 million there is 
$607 million. 
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BASIS FOR INCREASE IN REQUEST 


Mr. WicGieswortn. The balance of $30 million, you say, is for the 
cost of maintaining reserve industrial plants and tools in standby 
condition. Why the increase? Have we not been doing that in 
this fiscal year? 

Mr. McNer. Our funds for industrial mobilization are less in 1953 
than they were in 1950 and 1951, because the production facilities 
formerly in reserve are now producing and funds are not needed for 
maintenance of those facilities in standby. During 1954 some of these 
facilities will no doubt go back into standby and some of the tools will 
go back into storage. This increase is to provide funds so that they 
may be maintained. 

Mr. Scrivner. What makes you think that they are going back 
into storage? What are you stopping making? 

Mr. McNeru. There are a number of things. One large producer 
is already stopping its truck line. Another will drop off about the 
end of 1954. A third large producer will go out either in late 1954 or 
early 1955. There are certain ammunition facilities, particularly in 
certain rounds that are not being used in Korea, that will start going 
into standby in fiscal 1954. You see, we are already building sub- 
stantial reserves—substantial reserves in many items have been built 
or will have been built 1 year from now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if it is 1 year from now, there will not be 
a great demand for that increase in the cost of standby. Frankly, I 
am not satisfied—TI have not been up to now—with any explanation of 
the need for any increase in standby. 

Mr. McNett. This is not to buy new standby equipment. It is 
to maintain facilities which go out of production. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is to maintain what you anticipate will go out of 
production; maybe it will not. 

Mr. McNetu. Maybe it will not; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is probably one of the items in 
which there is a considerable amount of guess. 

Mr. McNett. It certainly is, sir. This reflects, on a guess basis, 
quite frankly, the probable maintenance costs of such facilities. 


CONSOLIDATION OF ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is what seems rather odd. In the first place, 
we are jumping the item on the procurement of reserve tools and the 
construction of facilities. 

Mr. McNetu. We are dropping that item from individual service 
accounts, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. No, you have got $500 million in there. That is 
new. 

Mr. McNett. But previously that was all included in production 
money of the three departments and now has been removed from those 
accounts and consolidated. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the money is still there. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, but this is a lesser amount of money than you 
have granted in the last 2 years’ appropriations. 


Mr. Scrivner. Maybe my memory fails me on that one, but 
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Mr. McNett. You provided us something over $4 billion for this 
purpose since Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much last year? 

Mr. McNett. We are having a complete list prepared and we will 
furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested appears on page 371.) 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, you can see the point. Here is a half 
a billion dollars for procurement of reserve tools and standby facilities. 
Whether they are standby or operating facilities, at the same time we 
are talking about putting other facilities in a standby condition and 
needing more money to maintain them in that condition. 

Mr. McNer. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a little hard for me to understand and it will 
be harder for me to explain to the fellow who is paying the bill why 
you need to open new stuff on the one hand and close it on the other. 

Mr. McNet. In the case of the $500 million, there is a long list of 
facilities. As Mr. Wilson mentioned the day before yesterday, he is 
not sure just what ought to be done in that field and how far it should 
go. But there probably is a need for some items to fill the gaps in 
production facilities for a well rounded mobilization base. The $107 
million is for the preservation and maintenance of the industrial mobil- 
ization base of a type that would not necessarily be included in any 
expenditure of the $500 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Still you are asking for $30 million more to take care 
of standby than there was in 1953 and unless there is something that 
has not yet been presented, $30 million to maintain reserve in indus- 
trial plants and tools in a standby condition is a considerable sum. 
It means a rather considerable number of plants. 

Mr. McNerm. Might I suggest, sir, that that is in the maintenance 
and operation funds of the 3 departments and as the 3 subcommittees 
go through the maintenance and operation funds—Army, Navy, and 
Air will outline it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

Mr. McNett. Actually there is no question that there is some 
guess in that item reflecting Mr. Wilson’s basic concern that during 
the last war, plants and facilities, and so forth, which were at terrific 
cost built up were then dissipated soon after the war. We had some 
left, but not all the best. These funds are to make it possible to 
preserve those tools and facilities which should be preserved. 

Mr. WieGieswortu. Is what you are saying that we have $77 
million for this current year? 

Mr. McNett. In the original budget, sir. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. For the current year? 

Mr. McNem. No, sir. It was $55 million for the current year. 
It was $312 million in 1951 and $152 million in 1952. It kept dropping 
all during the period that production was increasing, but a year from 
now certainly some of these facilities will be dropping out of produc- 
tion. Some of them should be retained. 


AMOUNT IN RESERVE FOR OBLIGATION 


Mr. Scrivner. At the bottom of page 3, you refer to the fact that a 
little over $2.5 billion in reserve as of April 30, 1953, is to be held for 
obligation in 1954. That, as I read it, would be substantially saying 
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that in addition to the $36 billion that we are talking about now, there 
is $2.5 billion more which would actually bring it up to $38.5 billion. 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. It is, in effect, a reduction of the 
1953 obligational authority and an increase in 1954 to $38.5 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there could have been a rescission 
of so much and then the appropriation for this year would have been 
$38.5 billion, as far as that goes, although, all told, there is approxi- 
mately $6 billion that will be available? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. With that $6 billion, it actually brings it not only 
up to but beyond the $41 billion that was proposed in the Truman 
budget. 

Mr. McNem. There will be something over $42 billion available 
for obligation; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that some of the members of the committee, 
when they think only of the $36 billion as having been proposed, are 


without ground because actually for obligation there will be over $42 
billion? 


UNOBLIGATED FUND IN AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNTS 


Mr. McNew. That is right. For example, in the acquisition and 
construction of real property for the Air Force, there is $275,436,000 
in the Jegal reserve. Those are for items that we know are not going 
to be built in 1953. But, in addition to that, there probably will be 
in excess of $1.5 billion which will not be obligated on June 30. In 
other words, the total unobligated funds in the construction account 
of the Air Force may run as high as $1.8 billion. 


LEAD TIME 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one Other comment. As I understood 
some statements made, and particularly one that was made by Mr. 
Wilson which has been widely disc ussed, it is the fact that with him 
and the businessmen with whom he has consulted who are practical 
men in the field, they have determined that in many of the computa- 
tions the Air Force has been using an excessively long lead time, longer 
I think by 7 or 8 months than that used by the Navy. So that there- 
fore they feel, by taking a realistic lead time, without noticeably 
lessening the number of aircraft to be procured in the long run, there 
can be a reduction made in Air Force funds for plane procurement,due 
to that lead time and realizing, of course, that that is a one-stop 
operation. 

In other words, while you can save, I do not know how many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, due to that lead time in fiscal year 1954, 
by no stretch of the imagination could you expect to bring about the 
same reduction in any succeeding year. 

Mr. McNem. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because once you come up to, once you arrive at 
the realistic lead-time figure, and you have calculated the savings in 
appropriations to be gained thereby, that is gone. 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Once it is used, you cannot again expect it. So that 
while it is a realistic lead-time figure and there can be a reduction made, 
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there is no need to be alarmed about any reduction in the number of 
aircraft delivered at approximately the same date as anticipated; but 
neither can you expect to accomplish the savings in the same way in a 
succeeding vear. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. I would like, however, to correct 
one statement that was made that I do not believe was quite complete. 
It is true that in the budget criteria, the Navy’s lead time has been 
shorter than that of the Air Force, 6 months in the case of fighter 
aircraft. However, the actual carryover of the Air Force and the 
Navy in the aircraft account are proportionately almost the same. 
While we did not budget that way, the slippage in certain Navy 
models has been as great as or a little greater than that of the Air 
Force, so the carryover has worked out about the same. 

There has been a reduction in forward procurement for Air Force 
aircraft and aircraft for naval aviation. One of the factors is the re- 
duction in lead time. There were several other factors. I will 
mention a few. We expect shortly to have dollar values on each 
factor for both the Navy and the Air Force. 

There were, what I will call, short-time peaks that will be eliminated, 
which peaked production for 3 or 4 months and then dropped to even 
lower than the normal production levels. That change has the effect 
of pushing lead time out even a little longer. 

There were eliminated models in both services which would not be 
ready for procurement in 1954 either in whole or in part. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT AND SPARES REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. McNeru. There were reductions in requirements for certain 
types of aircraft in both services because of a careful review of re- 
quirements. I would like to go off the record just a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNett. Now, in the last few months there has been a con- 
siderable reduction in the requirement for initial spares, which frees a 
considerable amount of cash for the procurement of aircraft. For 
example, engines are running much longer between overhauls than 
before. That was primarily the reason for the Air Force cancellation 
in Chicago. They just do not need the engines because the spare 
ratio had been quite high. 

Incidentally, the Air Force is entitled to credit for that change, 
because they worked that out. In spite of that there still will be about 
$8 billion worth of spares on order or available for spares as of June 30. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Mr. McNet. $8 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Spare engines and spare parts? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean for all services? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; the Air Force. 

Credit has been taken in this new budget for attrition in excess of 
that which has been experienced. For example, if B-47’s were to be 
delivered in January 1952, and others in February and so on during the 
year, computations for attrition were made and budgeted for. Many 
of those B-47’s are not in service as yet. To the extent that they have 
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not been in active service—no attrition has been experienced. The 
difference may be taken as a credit on current budgets. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNert. When they are not flying 50 hours a month, and so 
on, we do not have the same attrition. They are not being used. 
The slippage in production actually resulted in a saving in attrition. 
That amounts to a considerable amount of money 

Mr. Scrivner. At $3% million per plane if they overestimated the 
attrition only 1 a month it would run up to more than $36 million. 

Mr. McNuzr. That is correct. The figures will run way beyond 
that considering all the different types and models. 

In the Navy there will be approximately 800 less aircraft needed to 
be purchased because the present plan contemplates building to a 
level of 9,950 operating aircraft against 10,700. All those factors 
affected the revised budget totals. 

We are trying to get the evaluation for each of these different cate- 
gories for incorporation in the record of your hearings. We might 
provide each of you with a separate statement similar to the one to 
be placed in the record so you will not have to bother looking it up. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. WicGiteswortn. Mr. Ford? 


COMPUTATION OF BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, when was the original 1954 budget 
started so far as consideration was concerned in the Department of 
Defense? 

Mr. McNett. September 1952 

Mr. Forp. The 1954 military budget was initiated in the Depart- 
ment of Defense in September of 1952? 

Mr. McNett. It was actually initiated the previous February, 
but the review started in late September in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the three services. 

Mr. Forp. The basic data for the 1954 budget was accumulated in 
February of 1952? 

Mr. McNetu. No; that is when it started. The data really were 
accumulated during the summer. It was based on the latest infor- 
mation we could get at that time. The final decisions were made 
about November 10, and then the President proposed a few changes, 
which were made in December 1952. 

Mr. Forp. Then the data for lead time for the original budget were 
accumulated in the summer of 1952 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the information for the short-time peak problem 
was accumulated in the summer of 1952? 

Mr. McNetu. Well, the short-time peaks were created by two 
conditions. One is the original schedule may not have indicated any 
peaks. There were succeeding schedules. In the case of aircraft for 
the Air Force and the naval aviation, there has been a new schedule 
far too frequently. In the Air Force it probably averaged every 6 
weeks in the last 2 years, and in the Navy probably every 4 months as 
regards changes of substance. When something did not come along 
on schedule, as a result of slippage in the earlier months, still leaving 
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the target date the same, you caused a peak in order to get the same 
number delivered by the same date. That is the way peaks creep 
into schedules even after the budget has been presented to you people. 

Mr. Forp. The models which were to be included in the original 
1954 military budget were determined in the summer of 1952? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, but there were some changes as late as Novem- 
ber 10. Some of that data would be based on September and October 
information. 

Mr. Forp. The types to be included in the 1954 budget were deter- 
mined in the summer of 1952? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, and in no case later than November 10. 

Mr. Forp. The spares which were included in the 1954 budget 
were determined in the summer of 1952? 

Mr. McNew. That is right, and in no case later than November. 
The review was actually completed in late October in order for the 
budget to be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget about Novem- 
ber 10. 

Mr. Forp. The attrition rate for aircraft in both the Navy and the 
Air Force was based on figures accumulated in the summer of 1952? 

Mr. McNett. Based on the experience of late summer. We try to 
use the latest information. You might not have gotten all the field 
reports you normally would use after, let us say, August 31 cutoff date. 

Mr. Forp. In the revised budget for each of those items when were 
the figures accumulated? 

Mr. McNett. Generally during April, but it would represent Jan- 
uary, February, and March information. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of this year? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Information accumulated and evaluated in April of 
1953? 

Mr. McNett. Generally on an average 5 to 6 months later in- 
formation. 

Mr. Forp. So that in effect the revised budget is based on data of 
a much more recent vintage? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Forp. Both in operations and in combat problems? 

Mr. McNett. Right, sir. That is very similar, sir, to the previous 
year or the current year in which we are operating. I think the 
budget presented to you people last year was a pretty good budget 
under the ground rules and conditions as stated. I think the action 
of Congress was quite sound on the actions they took but it was 
based on information some 5 or 6 months later. 

Even then one year later there are quite a number of things which 
have been done, which were found not to require quite so much money 
as forecast last summer for fiscal year 1953. That is one reason that we 
could absorb or find savings in the maintenance and operation ac- 
count sufficient to take care of the pay increase, mustering-out pay 
and so forth. 

So, looking back I would say that our submission last year and 
the action of Congress was on a reasonably good basis for mainte- 
nance and operation. Yet before we got through to the end of the 
year, we had too much money and we used $1,184 million to take 
care of the pay increase. 
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Mr. Forp. The reduction made by the Congress in the military 
budget for fiscal year 1953 was around $4% billion? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And that reduction has been absorbed without any 
decrease in operational efficiency? 

Mr. McNet. Plus the $1.2 billion for pay increase, which is in 
effect another reduction. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, those reductions have been absorbed 
without any decrease in operational efficiency because of the changes 
in conditions in these several items we discussed a minute ago which 
could not be foreseen when the budget was first made up? 

Mr. McNetu. We believe so, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, if we could have foreseen what 
we can see now we could have cut $6 billion more and not hurt it. 

Mr. McNew. If you had known in advance exactly where these 
spots were. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right; if we had known then what we can 
see now. 

Mr. McNew. That is right. There could have been less Air Force 
aircraft money, less Air Force construction money, less Navy aircraft 
money, a little less money in procurement and production, Army, and 
less money in maintenance and operation. 

Mr. Forp. So that the reduction made by the Congress last year in 
the military budget had relatively little effect on the overall military 
target? 

Mr. McNet. I would not know how to identify the effect, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The reductions have been absorbed by these factors 
which have just come about because of changes in conditions and 
revisions in models—— 

Mr. McNet. Steel strikes. 

Mr. Forp. And changes in types? 

Mr. McNet. Design problems. Flying hour schedules. 

In the Air Force budget for 1953, for example, the flying hour 
schedule was more nearly sound than in any previous year. They 
took what appeared to be a decent flying hour program and discounted 
it 13 percent. We know know that it should have been discounted 
20 percent. The maintenance and operation costs have a direct 
relationship to flying hours. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the closer you get to the time when 
the money is going to be appropriated the more accurate you can be 
in evaluating what you ought to appropriate? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaeteswortsH. Mr. Ostertag. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Ostertaa. I have only one question because it seems that the 
ground has been fairly well covered. 

Going back, Mr. Secretary, to the research and development, as | 
gather from your figures the sum of approximately $1% billion is re- 
quested, and then there is an unexpended balance of $1.7 billion, 
making a total of approximately $3.2 billion for research and de- 
velopment. 
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Mr. McNett. The separate appropriation accounts of the services 
will only total $1.3 billion. The $200 million is in maintenance and 
operation and represents indirect costs. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. In any event, for our defense in the military there 
is a total over all $3 billion to be used. That is a lot of research and 
development, of course. How much of a period of time would that 
be spread over? That, of course, is not intended to be absorbed 
during the fiscal year 1954. Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. McNeru. Mr. Lehrer tells me he will have that information 
very shortly, to nde how much of the $1.7 billion will be utilized in 
1954, 1955 and beyond and how much of ‘the new money would be 
used in 1954, 1955 and beyond. 

Mr. Ostertac. Of course, that is all subject to revision, depending 
on what your findings are during the course of studies contemplated 
by the Secretary of Defense and his department. Would you give 
me or the committee an idea of what the new Defense administration 
plans to do in major fields in the matter of, let me say, looking for 
greater efficiency and reductions in cost and so forth? I assume that 
a study will be ms ade 3 in every field. 

Mr. McNet. My only reason for hesitating is because the list is 
quite long. 

Mr. Ostrertac. In other words, where do you suspect the greatest 
or most effective job can be done? 


ENGINEERING FOR PRODUCTION 


Mr. McNett. Well, one of the big jobs which will not show big 
profits immediately is in engineering for production, which has never 
received proper emphasis in the Department. I say that because in 
the last 2 years there have been numerous examples of material on 
which contractors have been asked to bid which was not developed 

designed so that the product could be produced with facilities 
which were available. You will never get a 100-percent answer in 
that field, but there is an opportunity for tremendous improvement. 

Mr. Ostertac. Let me interject right there, Mr. Secretary, Do 
you think that your new organization plan will have a material effect 
on that? 

Mr. McNet. I do, sir. Ido. I think it is one of the gaps in the 
organizé ition so far. Off the record if I may, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INVENTORY AND SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. McNett. Next, we have a long way to go to get our inven- 
tories and the supply system in shape, particularly in the Army and 
the Air Force. We must get inventories in shape, priced and included 
in a balance sheet. 

Mr. Ostrertrac. Are we to understand that such an inventory has 
never been undertaken before? 

Mr. McNet. It has never been true in the War Department in its 
whole history. If this committee had availabe inform ation on a 
certain class of material that there was $1 billion in store and the 
consumption for the last year was $200 million, you would commence 
to get a feeling of whether the stock level was right or not, if you 
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knew that $400 million represented a reasonable reserve and $200 
million reasonable for consumption for the next year. You would 
have an easier task in evaluating requirements. 

Such an inventory system, a priced inventory system, must include 
not only the depots, but the materials in the posts, camps, and sta- 
tions. That has been one of the big problems that a Secretary of the 
Army or Air Force—and I mention those particularly because they 
have lacked property accounting—and the Secretary of Defense have 
had. In recent years, even if you knew the items stated as being in 
inventory, you would only have the answer as to the items in store 
at major depots. There might be a 6 8, or 10 months’, or a year’s 
supply at posts, camps and stations, such as at Fort Belvoir and 
Fort Meade 

Recently in checking the clothing account it was felt that there 
was too much of certain items, but it was found that the items re- 
ported only covered those in major depots. The check at Fort 
Belvoir, for example, showed the equivalent of 10% months con- 
sumption of these items. At the same time the regulations called 
for maintenance of only a 45-day stock level for “retail’? use. We 
must get these inventories in shape; otherwise, I do not see how any- 
one can manage this big institution. I am speaking of military 
people as well as civilians. They have never had the proper tools 
with which to work. Frequently many of the military people who 
have had the same idea as to the needed improvements have never 
been in one spot long enough to put into effect their recommendations 
because it is a tremendous task. 

Mr. OstertaaG. It appears from what you say, and in anticipation 
of what your program is going to call for, that considerable savings 
can and will be effected during the coming year. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. McNem, Yes, and if you examine the new requests for main- 
tenance and operation, which covers consumption spares and con- 
sumption-type material as well as the administrative and labor force, 
you will find that there are some very substantial reductions possible. 
They are not all mathematically correct at the moment, The esti- 
mates anticipate a great deal that must yet be done. It is possible 
only because in many places that you touch you will find soft spots. 

Mr. Osrertac. Would you say that the $36 billion requested this 
year, with some $42 billion available, is going to be ample money 
to develop and continue adequate security under the present condi- 
tions, because certain savings are going to be made which will reflect 
a greater degree of security? 

Mr. McNew. I think so, sir; but 1 would like to make this one 
comment in that connection. 

Budgets, if they are good, should reflect the requirements in dollars 
for material and equipment, for the basic plan that is to be carried out. 
That makes for what I call a good budget. The statement by th: 
President that a force was to be built which could be maintained, or 
lived with over a period of years, that would continually get stronger, 
and that there would be no specific target date, for a certain readiness 
included those basic assumptions. Working on that basis and under 
those ground rules, I would say that what this budget provides is 
ample. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN AIR FORCE CLOTHING ACCOUNT 


Mr. Hruska. Mr. Secretary, in connection with instances like that 
which you discovered here at Fort Belvoir on this clothing item, I 
presume that is one of the things that Mr. Kyes discussed in that 
paper that he gave to the chamber of commerce some time ago; is 
it not? 

Mr. McNetn. Yes, items of that character. 

Mr. Hruska. When he referred to the fact that if we expect to 
have the Government institutions and organizations functioning 
along modern business lines, we had to give them the tools with 
which to do it. 

Now then, what effect has the correction of that situation, like at 
Belvoir, and things of that kind, had on the morale of the Military 
Establishment? 

Mr. McNett. Once they get an improved system running they 
are quite proud of their accomplishments. A lot of things have been 
done, a lot of accomplishments have been made but we still have 
a lot to do. 

Now, 2 years ago the Air Corps clothing account was not a pride 
or joy to anyone. Today, I think that they can claim a lot of credit 
for the way it isoperating. Incidentally, they now have their clothing 
priced and on a balance sheet and they know the value of the issues 
and the value of the receipts by classes of materials. They have 
something that they can manage. The minute that happened even 
senior Airmen, who probably had never examined a balance sheet 
seriously before in their lives took a look and said, “This does not 
make sense.”” Immediately they started to back up several of the 
boys in the supply system of the Air Force who were trying to get 
this class of material under management control. For the first year 
they had a terrible time keeping things on a sound business basis. 
They could not gear their buying in relation to issues. Their stocks 
were continually” out of balance. During the last year the operation 
has improved so rapidly I would say that they would be happy to 
have Sears, Roebuck come in and audit the accounts and methods of 
doing business. They are commencing to run it like a successful 
business institution. 

Normally the Air Force would have bought in 1953 about $140 
million worth of clothing. This would have been presented as a 
requirement and they would have been sincere in their justifications, 
but under the new system when they got their inventory picture in 
the depots, as well as the posts, camps, and stations, and the officers 
and men in charge could see what they needed, everyone agreed that 
the procurement “of $20 million worth of the items for 1953 would be 
adequate and that is exactly what happened. 

So the total inventory at the end of this year will be about $120 
million less because they saw on the balance sheet that they had a 
littler over $400 million worth of clothing with $150 million on order 
for a force of about 850,000, and they knew that they had too much. 
They knew that it was too much when the initial bag for an individual 
was $230 and the quarterly maintenance allowance was less than $18. 
On the face of it, you know that you have too much clothing for issue 
requirements and for a full mobilization reserve. They are taking 
care of it. It is the first time that they have had the machine designed 
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for control. * They now have a dial to watch and they are keeping on 
course. 

Mr. Hruska. The type of thing that you have talked about in 
this clothing account, is just typical of many other things to which 
Mr. Kyes called attention in his paper? 

Mr. McNett. Right. 

Mr. Hruska. Perhaps the original disclosure of that type of 
criticism might have some devastating influence on the morale of the 
forces, as was indicated here earlier today, but in the long run would 
it be you observation that it will have a very salutary effect upon the 
morale of the forces? 

Mr. McNett. I think it will, sir. 

Mr. Hrusaxk. And that is by reason of their sense of achievement 
and their sense of having done something in keeping with common 
sense, and something that relates to business principles rather than 
just a helter-skelter system of doing business. 

Mr. McNe tu. Right. I would like to tell you a story off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, it seems wherever you have laid your 
hands you have found almost unlimited opportunity to save money, 
which is something we are happy about, if they are savings that can 
be safely made. 

I believe you testified that you barely scratched the surface in 
these efforts to save money. How long have you been in the Defense 
Department? 

Mr. McNett. Five years. 

Mr. Manon. As comptroller? 

Mr. McNett. Five years. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been making these same sorts of savings 
previously, or are you just getting into it? 


STOCK FUNDS 


Mr. McNett. We have been making a lot of them. The clothing 
accounts that I have been talking about have taken about 3 years to 
get them so they are a pride and joy to the Defense Department and 
the Air Force, because they had to start from scratch. 

One of the problems is this—Congress provided us authority to 
establish that account in 1949. 

Mr. Manon. The stock fund. 

Mr. McNzi. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You came down here urging authority for the stock 
fund. 

Mr. McNett. It took a year to get that clothing inventory priced 
and the system started. The first year the operation was almost in 
bankruptcy from month to month because while we had some good 
officers they had never been assigned to this type of work. By last 
year they were operating very nicely. Right at the present time we 
are working on a stock fund for petroleum and by July 1, the Air 
Force will have its petroleum under control for the first time in 
history. 

I think once they get into the second or third category of supply 
there will be a number of people in the Air Force who will know 
how this principle works and from then on it will go forward rapidly. 
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In the case of the Army, we have not gotten the prineeple accepted 
or understood yet, although there are a few in the Army who are 
completely sold and feel that it has to be done. I think that the 
number that will be in favor of the principle will grow geometrically 
as the improved system gets under way. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say there is a growing number that likes it. 
Has there been a number opposed to it and who have fought it? 

Mr. McNetru. Frankly, yes. 

In the case of the Navy, medical supply had never been under the 
stock fund. They had never brought this class of material under 
that type of control. The Navy has now put their medical supplies 
under stock fund control. It took them only 6 weeks because they 
understood the system and believed in the principle. This now makes 
about 105,000 items which are under direct accounting control. Now 
no one can use anything “‘off the shelf’’ unless there is money in the 
annual budget to pay for it and against which it can be charged. For 
the first time Congress has control of consumption. Once you have 
control of consumption you automatically have a basis for control of 
purchases. You cannot purchase more than can be paid for from 
the proceeds of sales. 

We are just getting started with this principle in the Army, but 
they have a long way to go. The Air Force is a little further ahead 
than the Army at this time. The Army, however, is ahead on the 
corporate type of enterprise for industri ul ty pe activities. I think if 
you took a trip through the Rocky Mountain Chemic al Arsenal in 
Denver you would find that the output per person has almost doubled 
over 2 years ago and before the corporate type of operation was 
estab lished there. 

Mr. Manon. When did they start it? 

Mr. McNerm. July 1951. 

Mr. Manon. When did they start this program of saving in cloth- 
ing that you have been talking about? 

Mr. McNetu. Do you mean the Air Force? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McNetu. Well, in 1951, but the first really effective year was 
fiscal year 1953. Getting the plan started was difficult because it 
was a change in the previous method of operation. 

Mr. Manon. Based on the build-up or the stretch-out that we are 
in, and on the thought that we will not go forward too rapidly with 
the military buildup, could this $36 billion request be rounded off 
at $30 billion without any catastrophic effect upon our defense budget? 

Mr. McNet. No, I do not think that it could. 

Mr. Manon. If these savings can be unearthed quickly and every- 
where? 

Mr. McNett. It would not come that fast, or in that magnitude. 

Mr. Manon. By what amount could this committee safely reduce 
the $36 billion budget request? We are as enthusiastically interested 
in saving money where it safely can be saved as any group could be, 
I think. 

Mr. McNer. I would say this, that 6 months from now—next 
spring—there will be areas in this budget which will be found not to 
have been necessary. If it were possible to have the lead times only 
to what was reasonable, nothing out of phase; if it were possible to 
forecast who would slip and who would not in the next year, who 
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would have a strike and who would not, and things like that, this 
budget request could come down and still get the job done. I think 
this is a safe amount at this point in time. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, in making this budget, you have 


contemplated that a perfect situation would exist? 
Mr. McNet. No, sir. ' 


CONSIDERATION OF STRIKES AND SLOWDOWNS 


Mr. Manon. You have not taken into account strikes and things 
like that? 

Mr. McNem. No, sir. To the extent that such events occur, 
we later will find that programs have been over-financed. 

Mr. Manon. Have you discounted those things? 

Mr. McNetu. We have discounted here to about the same extent 
we discounted last year and the year before with the knowledge we 
had. There is room to turn around in this budget because in this 
next 6 to 9 months we will not accomplish a leveling out of the lead 
times with any preciseness, and we will never do it perfectly. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Have you yet determined how many airplanes could 
be procured with the $6 billion-plus in the original budget which can- 
not be now procured under the $3 billion-plus airplane and related 
procurement budget? 

Mr. McNet. We will have that table shortly, showing by type 
and model what is undelivered and what may be purchased with addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr. Manon. You do not seriously maintain ‘6 this $36 billion 
budget, insofar as aircraft procurement for the Navy and the Air 
Force is conce rned, is not to some extent a stretch-out of our defense 
program? 

Mr. McNet.. It is two things. First, it is a change in that this is 
and interim goal. 

Mr. Manon. Instead of an early goal to be ready, you are putting it 
off to an indefinite period? 

Mr. McNett. It may reach a lesser goal at the same time or a 
slightly earlier period without a definite commitment to go beyond 
that. 

NAVAL AVIATION 


In the case of naval aviation, their goal, as told to you last year, and 
as in the budget submitted in ‘Janus ry, would have called for 10,700 
operating aircraft. This plan calls for 9,950 operating aircraft. 
There are several factors involved. 

Mr. Manon. The real reduction will come after that, will it not? 

Mr. McNetu. No. In 1955, or early in 1956, there will be 9,950 
operating aircraft in the Navy, much more modern than they are now 
That means buying during the whole period perhaps 800 fewer air- 
craft for the Navy. To that extent it is a reduction in aircraft 
procurement. 

Now, there are other reductions by types and models for other 
reasons such as availability for purchase in this budget period. 
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Mr. Manon. If you make reductions in models that should have 
been made otherwise, why do you not put the money in models we do 
need in order to more readily get outselves in a position to speak 
strongly at the council table, or fight if we have to in a bigger theater? 

Mr. McNetu. The problem there is not quite that simple. Let me 
finish the Navy first, and we will go to the others. 

In the case of the Navy there will be $7.4 billion carried over into 
fiscal year 1954 for aircraft and initial spares. 

Mr. Manon. They will not be permitted to spend that because you 
have a limitation. They can spend only a portion. 

Mr. McNer. It is a target, and it is not a limitation, because under 
a limitation you would never reach that total. A target permits you 
to plan on something a little higher, knowing that with the slippages 
you will come out about on target. 

The Navy would like to have more (blank). Quite frankly, they 
cannot get them in the next year or the next year and a half. 

Mr. Manon. If they ever get them, they will have to order them. 

Mr. McNett. They have a considerable number on order. There 
are not as many new ones on order because the (blank) is not coming 
along as fast as we forecast in the 1953 budget, or in the original 1954 
budget. Additional financing now would not result in delivery of 
additional aircraft in the next 30 months. 

Now, the Navy wanted the (blank) as an advance over the F-9-F-6 
and F-9-F-7. But Grumman is not going to be able to build the 
(blank), at least it will not be available for purchase in 1954. There- 
fore, that reduces the funding requirement somewhat because the 
Navy will not buy additional F—9-F-6 and 7’s to replace F-9—F-6 
and 7’s being delivered this year. 

Mr. Manon. There is nothing new or novel in the fact that certain 
aircraft proved to be not what we want and we have to slant our pro- 
gram toward some other plane. That has been going on ever since 
we have had an aircraft program. 

Mr. McNett. Very much the same as it went on last year when we 
were holding the hearings and our budget was submitted for 1952, and 
you found, or we proposed, certain reductions in our original estimate 
before your final markup. 

Mr. Manon. If you are seeking an overall strength and if you do 
not get it in one way, you undertake to get it in another way. It is 
firepower that you are looking for. 

Mr. McNew. That is right, but I think, sir, that working in our 
shop and preparing a budget, we have to follow the basic ground rule 
that has been established. The basic ground rule was the creation, 
as quickly as it could be done in an orderly fashion, of military power 
that would become stronger all the time, and brought to a level which 
could be maintained indefinitely. That is one of the keys to this whole 
problem. 

Mr. Manon. That is the reason why you think we can have a 
stretch out. 

Mr. McNett. That plus the fact, as mentioned in the President’s 
statement, there is no year which might be considered as the most 
critical, and therefore, the program calls for building a force which 
can be maintained for an indefinite period of time. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you can at times pick out a year which will be 
possibly more critical than others. Before the Soviets had the atomic 
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bomb and we had it, certainly the period of time when the Soviets 
would have the atomic bomb in some stockpile quantities would be 
the beginning of greater danger to this country. 

Mr. McNem. That is correct. But on the assumption that they 
have now, or soon will have, a reasonable number, I have asked the 
same question you are asking at every opportunity for the last 12 
months, because the answers are basic in order to make a sound budget. 

Mr. Manon. Right. 

Mr. McNett. The senior policy groups in the executive department 
do not say whether 1954 is the most dangerous, or that 1956 will be 
more dangerous than 1959, or 1957 more dangerous than 1958. 

Mr. Manon. Is not the prevailing view that 1954 the Soviets 
would have some considerable stockpile of atomic bombs, and that 
would be a period of great danger, certainly from the standpoint of 
a frontal air attack on the continental United States than the fiscal 
year 1951, 1952, or 1953? 

Mr. McNer. That has been stated. 

Mr. Manon. You can speed up production or you can slow down 
production. In your testimony which is shown on page 116 of the 
hearing earlier this year in connection with a discussion, you say 
the following: 

Mr. McNett. As I say, they may be more nearly right than we are. If this 
review drags on and if the President handles it in a certain way, and if there are 
dozens of speeches made on the floor of the House and the Senate saying that, 
‘“‘We are going to take out $10 billion,’ manufacturers will not place as much 
urgency on defense work. 

Mr. McNetm. I think that has happened, sir, in the last 3 or 4 
months. 

Mr. Manon. When you slow down their orders the manufacturers 
are going to stretch out their deliveries within certain limitations? 

Mr. McNett. Except in this case: In the case of both naval avia- 
tion and Air Force at the current rate of expenditure, you will find 
the carryover is running close to 3 years or more. I do not think that 
there will be much more of a backlog than that. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. You said in your testimony earlier in this year on 
page 62, in a colloquy with Mr. Scrivner as follows: 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. MeNeil, this morning we were discussing the predicted 
expenditures and it was shown that where there had been an estimate in the 
President’s budget of $45.5 billion, your chart showed $48 billion, and yet your 
statement was to the effect that both of these estimates were derived from the 
same set of facts. When was the one estimate made and when was the other 
estimate made? 

Mr. McNet. Both at about the same time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Putting the figures together, the $48 billion expenditure for the 
current fiscal year and the expenditure for the next fiscal year which you estimate 
will be $41 billion, is that not correct that you estimated it was going to drop down 
after this year? 

Mr. NcNeru. It was $44.1 billion for the fiscal year and the vear ending 
June 30, and our best estimate as of December to carry out the program as sub- 
mitted would result in expenditures of $48 billion for the fiscal year 1954 


You tended to leave the impression with the committee earlier in 
the year in your testimony that the best estimate of expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1954 was about $48 billion and that the former 
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President’s budget estimate of expenditure at something less than 
that was not based upon a sound foundation. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, to carry out the program as stated. 

Mr. Manon. I cannot quite understand that in the light of your 
present testimony. Will you clarify it? 

Mr. McNew.. I would like to, sir. The program as submitted 
which would have called for the forces and the readiness dates that 
were contemplated at the time would have required, in our best judg- 
ment, expenditures of $48 billion. There was sufficient money in 
the carryover, with the $41 billion new budget request, to do so. 

Expenditure estimating 18 months ahead, with such a big portion 
of the total in major procurement, where we do not have complete 
day-to-day control of what is done in manufacturing plants, is not an 
exact science 

Mr. Manon. No. 

Mr. McNeru. On the personnel side, you can estimate quite 
accurately. Now, I mentioned, as you quoted, that the discussions 
in the early part of this session had a tendency to slow things down. 
I mentioned at the same time, and I think you quoted it again, that 
expenditures were estimated earlier at $44.1 billion for the fiscal year 
1953. 

The things that have happened will result in expenditures for this 
vear of about $43 billion; maybe $43.1 billion, maybe $42.9 billion, 
or somewhat less than the $44 billion that I would have forecast last 
December. 

Mr. Manon. Your forecast last December was based upon a better 
state of readiness at an earlier date than your present forecast? 

Mr. McNett. If we had spent the money and programs were in 
phase, I think we would; yes, sir; there is no question about that, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The action of the Congress and the Defense Depart- 
ment on the budget will further bring down expenditures and further 
bring down the rate of expenditures. It seems to me you are not 
trying to say to the committee that after all this time since Korea 
producing for defense, that industry is unable to produce for defense 
more than it is producing. For example, in our jet aircraft, the fighter 
type, we are not working full shifts at all. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; but one of the problems—and this is some- 
thing that I am not an expert on, but I think I see it on the sidelines— 
Air Force and Navy want aircraft that are improved over those cur- 
rently in production. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure they always will. 

Mr. McNett. There is no question that they could have frozen, 
they could freeze today the F—-9—F-7 or the F—84-G, using Navy and 
Air Force aircraft for examples, and produce a considerable number 
more than they are producing or will produce in the months to come, 
But what the Air Force wants is not the F—84—G, because it is not up 
to what they want. They want the ( ). Navy wants the ( ) 

or some more capable model than the F—9—-F 

Mr. Manon. You cannot find any way to solve that problem. It 
is going to continue to be that way. 

Mr. McNet. It is going to continue to be that way, so long as 
basic conditions remain about the same. 
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Mr. Manon. If we are going to have a greater Air Force based upon 
research and development and new techniques, 

Mr. McNeiu. That is right. But I do not think it is all bad, sir, 
in my own view. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is good that they are not satisfied and are 
seeking improvements. 

Mr. McNeru. Because they are seeking improvements and we are 
constantly making better aircraft, not as fast as is sometimes forecast, 
but 

Mr. Manon. But we can get better aircraft faster than you are 
proposing to get them. That is my point, as I have understood the 
situation. 

Mr. McNett. There will be exceptions, but I would doubt that as a 
general statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about better, more acceptable types of 
modern aircraft which are being produced on a reduced level by reason 
of the slowdowns which have taken place. 

Mr. McNeru. That is why I said there are exceptions. But on the 
aircraft that they really want, there are delays in getting them. 


PREPARATION OF REVISED BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. There is always trouble getting the very latest one, 
but when they get it, they want to change it at least just a little. 1 
realize that and I do not know the answer to that. 

This budget which we are talking about, this $36 billion budget, 
was put together in the Pentagon? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You talk about the Truman Budget; Truman did not 
make the former military budget, did he? 

Mr. McNeru. No, sir. I have termed it the budget submitted in 
January. 

Mr. Manon. What is that? 

Mr. McNett. No, he did not. But in the case of the original 
budget, it was sent over in November and the staff of the Bureau of 
the Budget 

Mr. WiaaG.esworrna. Sent over where? 

Mr. McNeru. To the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
although the staff of the Bureau of the Budget had worked in the 
Pentagon for 60 days 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about the expenditure budget. 

Mr. McNett. I am talking about the new appropriation budget. 
The Bureau of the Budget staff had worked with us on the analysis 
and the preparation of the estimates that went over. They did not, 
however, actively participate in any of the policy decisions, but sat 
as observers. Some of the decisions that were made around the 
table in the Pentagon in November were not those that the Bureau 
of the Budget would have recommended, so therefore after submission 
to the Bureau of the Budget they presented the President with a list 
of proposed changes; affecting Air Force aircraft, naval aircraft, 
shipbuilding, and a number of other items. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget and his staff came over for 
5 or 5 different sessions and there followed two sessions with the 
President in which these items of difference were discussed. So the 
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President did participate quite actively in that budget, at least as to 
the final policy decision. 

Mr. Manon. He did not participate in upping or reducing the figure 
of appropriations very materially, did he? 

_Nr. McNetm. Well, he partic ipated first in reducing the total by 

2.5 billion, or a little better, and later restoring some $1.5 billion. 

Mr. Manon. He first reduced it by $2.5 billion below the request 
of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And then he increased it upon their pleas for increases? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, a restoration of some 60 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Now, in the $36 billion budget which, as I understand 
it, was written in the Pentagon and taken to the Budget, was that 
$36-billion budget increased or was it decreased or modified? 

Mr. McNew. Neither. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the present $36-billion budget is 100 
percent that of the Secretary of Defense and his aides? 

Mr. McNew. That is right, except the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget had his staff there for the entire period of the review and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget was fully familiar with every 
figure as rapidly as they were developed. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, he was kept posted and advised? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The budget, then, was not made with the thought 
that this was what we needed, necessarily, for the defense of this 
country. It is a part of what we need and the best we can do in view 
of the economic and fiscal considerations. That was my interpreta- 
tion of the testimony of Mr. Wilson who said that an effort was made 
to reduce this budget by about $5 billion, as I understand, in order 
to try somehow to bring the budget into balance, which is something 
that everybody wants to do if there is any safe way to do it. 


PROCESSES AND CONSIDERATIONS IN ARRIVING 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. I understood Mr. Wilson to say that it was 
as a result of a careful item-by-item consideration, and when it was 
all added up, it came to this overall total. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; there is a little more to the story than that, 
if I may give it. In the first attempt the National Security Council— 
I mention that because that includes the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of State, the Director of Mutual Security, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, with a representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
usually present—the Chairman if he is in town or one who takes his 
place when he is absent—there was first a proposal to attempt to 
balance the budget or at least to present the problem as to the effect 
of attempting to balance the budget in 1955. 

Certain target figures were used. Those figures came from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury working to- 
gether to show what the probable income and expenditures would 
be. That request for a study and Secretary Wilson’s directions for 
undertaking the study, of course, were pretty well publicized. Some- 
one gave one of the columnists the document. 

For the purpose of this exercise, Army, Navy, and Air were given 
figures within which to prepare a tentative plan in which the effect 
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could be measured. The 3 services worked approximately 2 weeks 
on such a plan and then the Chiefs took the plan and prepared a 
statement of the effects. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say the Chiefs, you mean the Chiefs of 
Staff of the three services? 

Mr. McNetu. The Joint Chiefs as a body evaluated the effect. | 
would like here to go off the record, if I may. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. McNeru. As a result of this study, the National Security 
Council did not get enough information to evaluate the effect precisely. 
They did get the general idea, however, that it was not practicable to 
attempt to balance the budget in fiscal year 1955. 

However, on a reevaluation in a succeeding week, they were able 
to get a rough measure of what could have been provided, bearing in 
mind that the initial presentations of the forces were not carefully 
worked out. Even with the rework, it indicated that a complete 
balancing of the budget should not be attempted because it would 
seriously affect security. 

Then there came the discussion of the possible ground rules which 
would provide the necessary strength that might be secured; and after 
a period of 2 or 3 years or so, bring outgo and income somewhat in 
balance but, in the meantime, create considerably greater strength 
than we have today with considerably increased strength each year 
for the next 3 or 4 years, with a structure that could be continued 
indefinitely, if necessary, within the probable resources. 

Now, tied in with that was this, that by the establishment of the 
interim goals which the best estimates indicated might be achieved 
and maintained, there was also required a complete study of the 
whole problem in the months to come, with the idea that if greater 
strength as a future target could be maintained, the adjustment 
upward would create no particular problem. If it was out of line 
with the evaluation of world conditions, any adjustment downward 
in one service or upward in another would be of such minor percentage 
that no disruption of the continuing growth would occur. That is, 
in essence, the story. 

Mr. Manon. Let me interrupt. You have just said that an adjust- 
ment upward would be no particular problem. I think that seems to 
defeat what you have been saying all the time that in the Air Force 
procurement program, for example, you say you cannot adjust it 
upward. 

Mr. McNet. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the way I have interpreted it. 

Mr. McNett. I am sorry if I left that impression. Let me state 
it this way. I would say that if as a result of study this fall it were 
found that there were 500 operating aircraft in the Navy and, just 
taking a figure out of the air, 5 wings of the Air Force to be added 
some 18 months or 2 years later, I do not think that would be any 
particular problem, because that is when the production would 
actually come. 

Mr. Manon. And there would be no particular problem to adjust 
our buildup upward at this time? 

Mr. McNett. It would still come out a couple of years from now 
because we have only partially achieved the previous goal. 
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Mr. Manon. Who in the Air Force suggested that the Air Force 
budget should be adjusted from $16 billion to $11 billion? 7 

Mr. McNett. I do not believe I could find anyone. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, that was an arbitrary—well, I will 
not say an arbitrary decision—that was a decision in your office? 

Mr. McNer.. No, Sir, that is where the statement of Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Kyes the day before yesterday comes into play. $11.6 
billion was not arrived at asa figure. It was arrived at by seperately 
taking maintenance and operation, research, construction, aircraft 
procurement and military personnel and critically examining the 
programs in each area. The individual adjustments added up to a 
total requirement of $11.6 billion for the Air Force. Based on the 
ground rules as stated by the President that was the result, not a 
target. 

| would like to go one step further, sir, that one of the major factors 
in this whole process was the inventory of aircraft together with the 
number already on order—main factors that Mr. Wilson mentioned 
in his statement—and I think I should mention these next items off 
the record, if I may. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your very 
helpful statement. You have been most cooperative with the com- 
mittee and I wish to applaud what efforts are being made to promote 
better management and savings. Those are the objectives which 
this committee has been pounding the table for and calling for over a 
period of many years. My only concern is that in effecting savings, 
so called, we do not cut down our fighting strength or rather retard 
our buildup. Of course, we could hardly go below what we are now 
in effective strength. Anything we do is going to result in something 
better than we have now. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortrs. Than you very much, Mr. Secretary. This 
committee will stand adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 



















Tuurspay, May 14, 1953. 
GENERAL WORLD SITUATION 


WITNESS 
GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 





Mr. WiceLeswortH. The committee will please come to order. 
Gentlemen, General Bradley is with us this morning. General, we 
are glad to have you with us again. The committee will be pleased 
to have any statement or comments that you may care to make. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 





General BrapLey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is always a pleasure to appear before this committee and do 
what I can to help you obtain the facts upon which you have to make 
your decisions. I believe in the last couple of years my testimony 
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before your committee has been primarily to help you get up to date 
on the worldwide situation without going into figures and the effects 
of figures in the various services, because the services themselves are 
better qualified to discuss those than I am. 

So I think I can be of principal assistance to you in discussing the 
worldwide general situation. As to the military situation in the world, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, there is no indication of any 
kind that the Soviet and Soviet satellite military capabilities have 
diminished in the past year. 

If you will remember, I have from time to time given you a rather 
complete picture of those, with maps and charts. I did not bring 
them up this morning because of the fact that there has been very 
little change. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

There has been considerable progress in getting more modern 
ah particularly in the air, increasing the number of jets. 

Undoubtedly there has been considerable increase in the atomic stock- 
pile from all intelligence that we can collect on the subject. 

Also we know of no intelligence which reveals any real change in 
the attitude. As you know, there have been certain statements 
made, but I believe the attitude of our Government has been that 
that is fine if the Soviets will give some concrete example of any 
change in attitude, and so far there has been none. 

That, as I say, is the general situation. There are a lot of trouble 
spots around the world, as you know, in addition to Korea. There 
is Indochina; the recent advance into Laos, and the threat to Thai- 
land. There has been trouble in Burma over the Chinese Nationalist 
forces that were left there; in Iran, Egypt, - a lesser extent, and now 
North Africa and there is still the threat to Berlin, and so forth. 

1 think I could probably be of more tered ince to your committee 
by trying to answer specific questions, Mr. Chairman. 


SITUATION IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. WiceieswortnH. Thank you, General. What can you tell us, 
either on or off the record, about the situation in Indochina? 

General Brapiey. | anticipated a question on that situation. 
That is rather a hot question. I did bring one map along to show 
that and I might add, Mr. Chairman, that in discussing these things, 
I feel free to discuss them more thoroughly before this committee 
than a lot of other committees, because this is 1 of 3 committees that 
has never let me down on any off-the-record discussions. So | want 
you to understand that I answer your questions much more freely 
than I do some of these others, and go into more detail. 

Mr. Wice.LeswortnH. Thank you. 

General Brap.ey. I would suggest that all of this now be off the 
record. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiac.eswortn. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Manon. I have several questions I should like to ask 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You may proceed. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF JOINT CHIEFS RE REVISED BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. General, each year we are confronted with a budget 
of the Department of Defense. This year we have been confronted 
with two budgets from the Department of Defense. My under- 
standing is that the budget was made up principally by civilians; the 
Secretary of Defense and particularly the Comptroller of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Mr. McNeil. 

I want to know to what extent the budget which is now before this 
committee, for $36 million, represents the work and the views of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General BrapLey. Mr. Mahon, as you know, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, after a very long study, made an estimate of the forces which 
we think are necessary to afford a deterrent to war and a reasonable 
security in case war comes. We had hoped that we could gain that 
status of reasonable security at as early a date as possible; preferably 
by 1952 or 1954 or 1955, or as soon as we could. 

We realize, of course, that there are economic conditions which 
may make it impossible to attain our security forces as soon as we 
would like to have them, from a military point of view. 

The budgets in the past have been drawn up with the idea of attain- 
ing this force at as early a date as possible, not with any specific 
D-day in mind, but just to reach a reasonable degree of security. 
And then our recommendation has been that when we attained that, 
we would level off and maintain it. We were hoping that the forces 
which we had recommended were ones which we could maintain over 
a period of years and thereby avoid war. 

The authorities have now decided that they cannot attain that force 
goal as soon as we had hoped, or as was indicated by the budget 
which President Truman submitted to the committee in January. 
As you say, it had been reduced. 

As I see it, that will have the effect, the general effect of postponing 
the day when we reach the force levels which we had hoped and 
recommended to you and to the other authorities be attained in 
order to have a rather strong deterrent to war and be able to fight if 
war came. 

As far as the actual figures in this are concerned, it is a drop from 
some $41 billion to $36 billion, which was not a decision of the military. 
As I understand it, the decision was made on economic grounds and 
not on military grounds. 

I do not know whether that is an answer to your question. 

Mr. Manon. That is generally the point that I want to know about. 
I just want to know to what extent the $36 billion budget represents 
the military viewpoint as to the military requirements of this country. 
Was the reduction from $41 billion to $36 billion made in any sense 
of the word upon the recommendation of the Joint Cheifs? 

General Braptey. No, sir. That was made for reasons other than 
military, as I understand it. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often do the Joint Chiefs recommend partic- 
ular sums? 

General BrapLey. They have not recommended sums of money 
now for 3 or 4 years, specific sums of money. We have recommended 
force levels and recommended that we try to attain those force levels 
at as early a date as circumstances will permit. 
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Mr. Manon. Could your force levels be attained with the reduced 
budget? 

General Brapuey. That I do not know, sir. I know the plan is to 
try to reduce duplication and any waste, and certainly I think the 
result will be a slowing down in reaching the force levels. I! think 
the Secretary said that he wanted to study the whole situation before 
he made a decision as to whether or not this was discarding those 
force levels, or merely slowing down in reaching them. 

Mr. Manon. Who made the decision to cut the Air Force procure- 
ment program and related items by $3.4 billion, and the entire Air 
Force budget by $5 billion? 

General Brapiey. I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. It was not made by the Joint Chiefs? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Joint Chiefs did not recommend the $41 
billion, as I understand it? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not recommend amounts at all? 

General Brapiey. As I s a. we have not recommended specific 
amounts now for 2 or 3 years. do not remember the exact time we 
did. 

Mr. Manon. General Bradley, I do not have the slightest desire 
to ask you embarrassing questions. I do feel that we are entitled to 
have your restimony with respect to the questions I am posing. 

All I want is the truth. I know you will, as usual, give your true 
views in response to the questions. 

You see, when a budget is made, or when a budget is cut, the validity 
of the old or the new budget is somewhat dependent on who made it 
up and how carefully and under what circumstances. 

Now, I well know that your principal job as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs is not to make up budgets, but I want to find exactly what the 
situation is, and what your views are, with respect to this highly 
controversial question. 

Now, you have testified that —— 


APPOINTMENT OF NEW JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Scrivner. Before you go any further, could we also make a 
note to the effect that sometimes the dates are lost sight of; that just 
2 days ago the President announced that there would be, as General 
Bradley had urged him to do, a new Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
and there will be new Chiefs of Staff of each of the 3 military branches. 
In other words, that appointment has been made. I just want to 
make that of record so anyone reading the record can see that it 
was before or after the appointment. 

Mr. Manon. Sure. I do not think the appointments of new 
Chiefs, or any fact of that manner, would in any way alter the facts, 
or the views which may be held by our military people. 

Now, you have already testified the Joint Chiefs did not participate 
in the reduction of the former $41 billion military budget to a $36 
billion military budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. And did not participate in the $41 billion budget. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask the questions. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I know the purpose of the questions. 
Mr. Manon. The only purpose of the question is to have the truth. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is what I want. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF JOINT CHIEFS RE ORIGINAL BUDGET AND 
REVISIONS 


Mr. Manon. You have also testified in response to a question 
which was injected by Mr. Scrivner that you did not fix the $41 
billion figure, or words to that effect. 

Give me, as best you can, what the Joint Chiefs of Staff had to do 
with the $41 billion budget, and what you had to do with the $36 
billion budget. Just make it as clear as you can to us, General. 

Let me say this, | know as a military officer you are directed to 
support the policies of the program which has been announced. I 
am not quarreling with that sort of thing. I am asking you for your 
own personal military views. 

General BrapLey. With your permission, I would like to comment 
rather fully on that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Brapuey. In the first place, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
nonpolitical, and speaking for myself, I am neither a Democrat nor a 
Republican. I try to advise the Government, including the commit- 
tees, of the military situation as I see it. 

We feel that the function of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are your 
military advisers, is to make recommendations from a military point 
of view, and to give our best advice on military matters. We realize 
that there are other elements that enter into these things than purely 
military. There are economic, political, financial elements, and so 
forth. We think in certain circumstances that at times the military 
reasons may be overriding. At other times some other factor may be 
overriding. Certainly in time of war we would all admit when our 
security is at stake the military elements might be overriding, whereas 
in time of peace, in the same circumstances, it might be different. 

It is true that we are going to have new Chiefs of Staff and new mili- 
tary advisers. In the meantime, they are not here, and we will try 
to give you the best military advice we can. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not determine the $41 billion or the 
$36 billion. We set up the forces which we thought should be at- 
tained as security forces at as early a date as possible as other cir- 
cumstances would permit. The three services then submitted their 
estimates of what they needed to attain that level of forces. 

The arguments and their estimates were screened very carefully, 
as far as the January budget was concerned, by Mr. Lovett and his 
assistants, and the screening was participated in by people from the 
Bureau of the Budget, and they, as I understand it, eliminated a lot of 
the requests from the 3 services—not requests made by the Joint 
Chiefs, but by the 3 individual services, and they ended up with a 
recommendation of $41 billion. 

After that, as you know, before this $36 billion was recommended, 
it was decided to increase the ROK Army, the Republic of Korea 
Army, which it was estimated would cost approximately $2 billion 
to give initial equipment and support for 1 year. So, you might say, 
that has been added since the January estimate to the Army’s budget. 
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As I understand the picture, the administration, after studying the 
economic and financial problems involved, decided it was necessary 
to stretch out the time when we can reach this level of forces. In 
doing so they recommended a reduction to $36 billion. They estimate 
that this will not all be a slowdown, but that they can save here and 
there on some of the expenditures. ‘That will have to be analyzed 
by the services. I am not qualified to analyze that. So, when 
the Defense Department came up with the $36 billion, I understand 
that was made by the administration after weighing the military 
recommendations for a state of readiness, after a consideration of the 
economic and financial considerations, and the decision was made. 

As a member of the military, we have always been, as you say, 
taught that we argue until a decision is made and when the decision 
is made we try to support it. 

Now, if this were a dangerous reduction, if it were what everybody 
could prove is a dangerous reduction, then I think you would have a 
different situation; but no one can say whether it is dangerous to drop 
from $41 billion to $36 billion, or not. If we have a war you would 
probably say that was a dangerous cut. If you do not have a war it 
probably will not be said it was a dangerous cut. 

I firmly believe the best way to avoid war is by staying strong 
enough to have our forces act as a deterrent to any aggression. 

Now, when you reduce your security forces, or slow down the 
buildup of your security forces to a point where you no longer have a 
sufficient deterrent, it becomes dangerous. But no one can say where 
that point is. 

As I say, I am sure that the administration, and your committee, 
will have to weigh, not only the military requirements, but the ef- 
fects on the economic and financial and political problems as well. 

I think that I have answered your question. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you are correct, not only the administra- 
tion but the Congress must weigh the political and economic con- 
siderations along with the military considerations in making these 
appropriations. 

We are now, of course, in a war. Some have not wanted to call 
it a war, so it has been said in circles, but we all agree we are now 
in & war, and since we are in a war and threatened with a bigger one, 
I think that we are entitled to know what the best military judgment 
of the country is with respect to our buildup. 

Now, do you think that it is wise from a military standpoint to 
reduce our military effort to the extent of $5 billion, particularly in 
airpower, at this time? 

General Brapiey. Well, as an answer to the first part of that 
question, I do not believe that I can answer as to what effect it is 
going to have on the forces. I personally think it is going to reduce 
them, but there are some who estimate it will not reduce partic 
ularly—the airpower—because they say they have enough money 
from previous years to buy the equipment as fast as it can be 
delivered. 

Mr. Manon. The answer to that question would be more partic- 
ularly up to the Air Force itself? 

General Braptey. Yes. I think that you will have to get that 
answer from the 3 services—exactly what effect this cut will have 
on each of the 3 services. 
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Mr. Manon. I think that more detailed answer should come from 
the three services. 

Now, in presenting requirements to the Joint Chiefs, were the 
presentations of the services in keeping with these reductions, or not, 
or do you know? 

General Braptey. That was handled by the services and not 
through the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Manon. These figures were not cleared with the Joint Chiefs 
at any time? 

General BrapLey. No, sir. As has been brought out here, these 
were not cleared last year, either. The force levels were established 
by the Joint Chiefs, and certain ground rules as to reserves of equip- 
ment and ammunition were settled by them, and it was up to each 
of the services to work out the details of how it was done in each 
service. 

Mr. Manon. General Bradley, when we speak of force levels, we 
speak of the military strength; is that right? 

General BrapLey. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The money it costs to get the force level is important, 
but that is not the most important consideration of the Joint Chiefs, 
as | would think. In other words, what you want is military strength, 
and if you can get it for a very low figure you are happy to have it at 
that low figure. 

RECOMMENDED AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


General Braptey. Yes. Let us take the Air Force as an example. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General BrapLey. Three years ago we went into an analysis of 
our requiremenis very carefully and spent the better part of 3 or 4 
months analyzing and trying to estimate what Air Force we would need 
to set up a reasonable deterrent, or a good deterrent and reasonable 
security in case we were attacked. We analyzed the requirements for 
strategic bombing. We analyzed the number of aircraft which would 
furnish some reasonable security to the United States against atomic 
attack; the number of fighter-bombers needed to support the various 
divisions we had in the program and to deliver atomic bombs tactically, 
and of course as part of this deterrent, hitting targets elswhere. 

We also had to include in our estimate a very careful analysis of 
what weapons we would expect to have by 1955 or 1956 in the way of 
rockets, guided missiles—short range and long range. 

After studying for several months we came up with a recommended 
program of 143 air groups. Now, that is not an inviolate figure. It 
may be 160; it may be 130; but as near as we could estimate it, 143 
was the best figure we could come up with to carry out the mission we 
visualized the Air Force should be able to carry out, and to act as a 
deterrent to any aggression. 

Mr. Manon. You do not claim to be infallible. That was the best 
judgment of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Brapiey. Yes. Now, we did not have that force at that 
time, but we figured we would like to see that force attained as soon 
as other conditions—financial and economic—would permit. 

Some people said something about the fact that we had set a D-day 
of 1954. We never set a D-day for 1954. If you will remember, we 
said we considered 1954 a very dangerous period. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bravery. For various reasons, which I think I have 
enumerated before this committee. We never said we expected 
D-day in 1954. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General BrapLey. But because of the fact that was a dangerous 
period, we would have liked to have—as long as we are talking about 
the Air Forcee—as many of those groups as possible for 1954. 

Now, if you cannot get them by 1954, we hope that you can ob- 
tain them as soon thereafter as possible, unless changing conditions 
and further analysis show it should be some other number, 160 or 130, 
or whatever the number is determined to be to meet the circumstances 
at the time. But you do have to set a target well ahead of your 
present condition. 

[ mean by that you cannot just go from year to year se ‘tting differ- 
ent targets; and we still think that the 143 groups make a pretty well 
balanced Air Force and one which would be able to carry out these 
various missions that I have mentioned. 

Changing conditions and changing weapons make a lesser number 
or a greater number necessary. Jam sure that your military advisers 
will be able to tell you that. 


NATO AIR FORCES 


Mr. Manon. Now, General, I cannot quote your words exactly, 
but I think I read in the press where you said that one of the most 
essential requirements in the NATO organization for the defense of 
Western Europe is the attainment of air superiority by the United 
States and our friends in Western Europe. Is there any air superior- 
ity in Western Europe by the NATO countries and the United States 
at this time? 

General Brapiey. Certainly not at this time. I feel in my own 
mind we must increase the NATO air forces, both in quantity and in 
quality, so as to have a better chance of securing air superiority im 
case war comes. 

Mr. Manon. We have several hundred thousand American troops 
overseas without an air cover, which represents air superiority, if I 
understand the true situation. Is that a correct statement? 

General Brapuiey. I think you could say that is a correct state- 
ment; yes. 

Mr. Manon. I cannot see how anything could be much more urgent 
than giving those troops the air superiority which even civilians under- 
stand is absolutely essential to preservation, not to mention victory 
in war. 

General BrapLtey. That was part of the consideration when we 
drew up this recommendation to retain 143 groups. Our part of the 
contribution to gaining that air superiority was included in the 143 
groups. 

Mr. Manon. Do you agree on account of the possibility, or proba- 
bility, of the development of atomic stockpiles in the Soviet Union 
that this country is increasingly more vulnerable to atomic attack? 

General Braptey. As the atomic stockpile of Soviet Russia in- 
creases the amount of damage they can do to this country increases 
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year by year. Now, we also know that their capability of carrying 
and delivering such A-bombs by air is constantly increasing. 

Mr. Manon. Do not the Soviets have more jet bombers ‘than we? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. How can you defend a reduction—I do not say you 
do defend it—how could anyone defend a reduction in air power at 
this time when American installations, American industries in this 
country are becoming increasingly more subject to attack at a time 
when we need all the more a greater capacity through the strategic 
Air Force to launch an unstoppable counteroffensive, at a time, in 
the third place, when we need to give air superiority to our own forces 
and to NATO fore es overseas, and how can we defend a slowdown, or 
a retardation of airpower buildup in this country? 

General Brapuey. I am not defending that from a military point 
of view. 

Mr. Manon. Did the Joint Chiefs have any more voice in the 
shaping of the $41 billion budget than they did in the shaping of the 
$36 billion budget? 

General Brapiey. As Joint Chiefs; no, sir. 


WEAKNESSES OF WESTERN EUROPEAN DEFENSES 


Mr. Manon. What would you say is the chief weakness of our 
Western European defenses? You mentioned this business of air 
superiority and airpower. Is that approximately correct or not? 

General Brapuey. I would say that the principal weakness is air- 
power, followed very closely by insufficient ground forces to act as a 
deterrent. 

Mr. Manon. If you are going to increase from about 100 wings to 
about 110 or 120 or 143 wings, do you not have to increase your 
military personnel to support such a force? 

General BrapLEy. Normally you would. I believe the statement 
has been given you that they expect to save personnel by cutting out 
some overhead and cutting units other than combat units. I think 
the services are best qualified to answer you on that, and for my own 
opinion, only time will tell how much you can cut that personnel 
without affecting the combat efficiency of the unit. 

Mr. Manon. I thought President Eisenhower, in a very admirable 
way, launched an offensive for peace in his speech before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors just a short time ago. 


REDUCTION IN SIZE OF MILITARY FORCES 


Now, following that announcement of our effort for peace, we 
announce that we are going to cut the number of men in uniform. 
Now, I take the position that to reduce the size of your force at a 
time like this is bad psychologically and otherwise. 

] would like to know what you personal views are as to the reduction 
in the size of our military forces. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it your contention, Mr. Mahon, that the reduction 
in the appropriation for aircraft procurement is tantamount to a 
reduction in the Air Force? Is that the basis upon which your ques- 
tion is predicated? 
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Mr. Manon. I am talking now about the reduction in the number 
of men in uniform in the services. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Overall? 

Mr. Manon. The overall situation, and expressing fear that that 
will tend to clip our wings in our peace objective. 

I would like to have your reaction on that. 

General Braptey. As I say, only time will tell what the actual 
reduction in combat strength is going to be as a result of the reduction 
in personnel. I think that we would all admit that our words at 
the council table bear weight in proportion to the strength behind 
them. If this reduction is interpreted by other nations, let us say 
Soviet Russia, as a sign of decrease in military strength, or a decrease 
in the overall strength of the Nation, then I think that you might 
say, ‘‘Well, that is lessening our authority and strength at the coun- 
cil table.”” I do not know whether this is going to reduce the combat 
strength or not, and the services can tell you more about that than I. 

Mr. Manon. Well, my view is that all military personnel is not 
properly assigned, and that there is waste of military personnel, but it 
seems to me we oucht to get more efficient ¢ mployment of ow military 
personnel, and if we have a couple of hundred thousand men in unt 
form that are not serving to the best advantage their country, at 
least for the period of this peace offensive, we should put them in units 
where they will be more effectively of service in our defense effort. 
I do not see how we can build up our Air Force by redu ing probably 
by 65,000 men the number in uniform in the Air Force, and the sizes 
of our forces elsewhere. 

General Brapuey. I think we will all be interested to see the results 
during the year as to just how it will work out. 


WASTE OF MILITARY MANPOWER 


Mr. Scrivner. You would agree with Mr. Mahon there has been 
waste of military manpower? 

General Brap.ey. | would agree there is waste in any operation; I 
do not care what it is. We are not 100 percent efficient in anything 
not even in running our own households, or anything else. 1 think 
anybody would be foolish to say we are 100 percent efficient in 
anything. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to place in proper perspective, if I can, 
this thought: We are going to increase our strength over what we 
now have. Well, since the Korean war began, it has been true that 
we have each month been gaining in stre 1th because we are getting 
more weapons of war; our ‘people are better trained, nad to me it is 
not an adequate answer to say you are going to increase your strength. 
You could hardly help but increase your strength if you take delivery 
on those items and if you continue to train the men that we have in 
our program. 

But is this increase in strength in keeping with the objectives laid 
down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the study which you discussed 
before the committee a few moments ago? 

General BrapLey. My guess would be that we are slowing down 
the increase. I say only the services and time can tell you whether 
or not it will be an increase or a decrease, and how much. It is very 
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hard to analyze these figures. Even the services themselves have 
been working day and night to try to figure out just how they can 
get the maximum out of this budget, and I have none of those figures. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Now, General Bradley, in the Joint Chiefs of Staff you make 
determinations such as, for example, whether or not a new Forrestal 
class carrier will be in a budget. 

Gneral Brapuey. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does the Army member of the Joint Chiefs, or the 
Air Force member of the Joint Chiefs, have any voice in the deter- 
mination of whether or not there will be an additional supercarrier? 

General Brapuey. For the last couple of years we have not been 
asked that question, and it has been the general view of the various 
chiefs of the services that they are given a mission and they deter- 
mine the weapons which are necessary in their own service to carry 
that out, and as far as a carrier is concerned, that does not come up for 
approval before the Joint Chiefs. Neither does, for example, the type 
bombers that the Air Force is going to get, or the type tanks the Army 
is goin g to get. 

Mr. Manon. The weapons that the Army will have? 

Gene 7 Brap.tey. Yes. They have to justify that, the particular 
item, o type of item, first, to the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau 
of the Budex the President, and then to your committee. They do 
not come to mi np Chiefs for specific approval of a type of tank, a 
type of airplane, or a type of ship. 


KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Manon. General Bradley, to repeat, we are now in a war. 
General Van Fleet has come back from 20 months as commander of 
the Eighth Army and has repeatedly said in order to salvage American 
prestige and promote security that the Chinese Army in Korea should 
be destroyed, or words to that effect. 

In your judgment, is this $36 billion budget the kind of budget that 
would enable us in the event truce talks failed, to launch a major 
offensive in the Far East? 

General Bravery. I think that would have to be answered in two 
parts. In the first place, General Van Fleet’s idea on going out and 
defeating the Communist Army is one which involves a national 
policy decision, not a military one. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Bravery. If you are going to take the wraps off and go all- 
out against the Chinese Communists you have, in the first plac e, to 
make a political decision to do so. Then we could make rec ommenda- 
tions on how it could be done from a military point of view; but 
General Van Fleet actually, instead of criticizing the military, was 
criticizing the decision of our Government, including yourselves, on 
national policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the United Nations. 

General Brapuiey. Yes. As long as the decision is what it is 
today—and certainly we should consider costs, casualties, and every- 
thing else—our action in our opinion, from a military point of view, 
is right to carry out the present national policy. 
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Mr. Manon. Is that your sincere personal view, as well as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs? 

General BrapLey. Yes. Now, if you are going to change national 
policy and go into action which you think will get a decision, you have 
a completely different national policy decision, and we will try to 
carry it out from a military point of view. I assure you you will 
not do it for $36 billion or $41 billion if you are going to go all-out, 
into all-out war, in my opinion. 

Mr. Manon. I am not speaking of an all-out war. 

General Brap.ey. I think that is the answer to the second part of 
your question. 

Mr. Manon. I am not speaking of a global war; I am talking 
about an all-out war in the Korean theater. 

General Brapiey. You are talking about an action that will get 
a decision, | am sure. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Brap.uey. It will be a lot more than we are doing now, 
and it will require a lot more forces. 

Mr. Manon. Well then, I think the Congress can assume the dollars 
called for in the $36 billion budget do not envision a decided military 
push to bring the Korean war to a successful military conclusion; is 
that correct? 

General Braptery. I do not know what they had in their minds, 
but, in my opinion, you certainly cannot draw it to a conclusion with 
either $36 billion or $41 billion for 1954. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Because you think that would probably pre 
cipitate an all-out war? 

General Brapiey. Even if it did not precipitate an all-out war, the 
increase in forces, operational expenses, and munitions and everything 
else involved in it, in my opinion, would cost more than either of these 
figures 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Could you give us any enlightenment as to when the 
Korean war may be successfully concluded? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of us will agree that you made a self-evident 
statement of fact, that if we did do all this, we could not do it for 
36 or 41 billion dollars. Every member of this committee realizes 
that and realizes that if we take further action, we will be faced with 
requests for further funds which we would grant. So there is no 
intimation that we are going to try to do all of these things with $36 
billion. We know it cannot be done, just as the general said. 

Mr. Manon, If you are going to make preparations for a big mili- 
tary puch, General, you need several months or a year in order to get 
yourself prepared for such a thing, I should think. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Including training of the ROK Army. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly, including training of the ROK armies, and 
a big buildup of military reserves for a military campaign. 

General Braptey. To get right down to the trend of this question, 
from a military point of view, we would like to see this preparedness go 
forward at a greater rate even than $41 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes, certainly; so would I. 

General Bravery. If we could afford it. I am not the one who can 
determine whether or not we can afford it. From a military point of 
view I say yes, I wish we could go forward just as fast as possible. 
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COOPERATION WITH CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


Mr. Manon. General, you have been most liberal and the chairman 
has been most liberal in giving me this opportunity to interrogate 
you. There is one further question. 

Do the Joint Chiefs work in harmony and cooperation with the 
Chief Executive under our present setup? 

General Brapuey. I do not know that I get the exact implication 
of your question. 

Mr. Manon. Does General Eisenhower have the fullest support 
and cooperation, so far as it is within your jurisdiction as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir. When the National Security Council 
meets, the Joint Chiefs are represented; not as a member, but as an 
adviser to the Secretary of Defense. I usually attend if I am here; 
if,not, one of the other Chiefs attends. 

I see the President every week, and sometimes all the Chiefs see 
the President. I see the Secretary of Defense every day and discuss 
these matters with him—or practically every day. As far as I know 
there is no lack of harmony in our relationship and nothing wrong 
with the procedure by which we give advice to the Secretary of 
Defense and the President. 

Mr. Manon. I did not mean to insinuate that there was any lack 
of cooperation. I have always felt that there was complete coopera- 
tion and I feel that there should be. But I wanted that for the 
record. Thank you, General Bradley. 


JUDGMENT OF THOSE IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


Mr. Scrivner. General, here is a question that may be difficult to 
answer; you may not desire to, but I think you will. 

Do you feel that President Eisenhower would do nothing and take 
no step to endanger this Nation’s security? 

General Brapuiey. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether it is a matter of cutting a budget, or 
anything else? 

General Brapiey. I do not believe that any people we now have 
in publie office would willfully do anything that would jeopardize us. 
We do not always agree with the judgment of e ‘verybody, but certainly 
nobody is going to will ‘ully do anything like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I felt quite sure that would be your answer, because 
I think that is the feeling of all of us; at least that is mine. And I am 
quite sure that it is shared by other members of the committee. 


f 


DANGER OF A WORLD WAR 


One of Mr. Mahon’s questions incorporated some of his conclusions; 
I suppose they are his conclusions. I cannot exactly quote him, but 
he incorporated in one of his questions something -to this effect, that 
we are now in war and that we are threatened with a bigger war. 
What bigger war are we threatened with? 

General Brap.tey. I do not know what Mr. Mahon had in mind, 
but I believe we all appreciate the fact that as long as Soviet Russia 
has her present capability and her present philosophy on the ruling of 
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the world, which she has announced, there is always the danger of a 
world war. Just what that danger is at any one time no one knows. 

Mr. Scrivner. How imminent is that danger? 

General BrapLey. No one knows. I would say this. I do not 
think it car come with the suddenness that would have been possibl 
a couple of years ago, because we have now built up our security force 
and those of our friends to a point where they would have to take cer 
tain additional steps before they could launch it. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. General Bradley, the position that you occupy as 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs obviously would place you in a 
position of extreme concern over the military picture as it affects the 
military forces, to wit: the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy, would 
it not? 

General BrapLey. Very much so; yes, sir. 


MORALE OF THE SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. I have before me a newspaper release under the 
dateline of May 3, 1953, concerning a report that it is said you wrote 
to Secretary Wilson. I am going to quote from it. 


‘We have been unable to attract and hold the high-type career officer which is 
needed to maintain the high standards of our Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
and Air Force * * *.” 


[ quote again: 


He blamed Congress for ‘‘changing the rules in the middle of the game’”’ and 
some Congressmen for habitually ‘‘slurring”’ the Officer Corps. 


Another quotation: 


“The primary reason for this growing lack of confidence in the military services 
as a career stems from the feeling that the Government has broken its contract 
with military personnel and has changed the rules in the middle of the game 

“« Milit ry personnel] feel that the Government should keep its part of the 
contract and abide by the rules with the same degree of conscientiousness as it 
demands from them. 

‘To support this contention,” Bradley’s report continued, ‘‘military personnel 
point to the Van Zandt amendment which denies retirement benefits except when 
personnel are forced out of the service with the stigma of nonselection; the Davis 
amendment, the immediate result of which is to deny earned promotions to 
thousands of junior officers and to require the reduction of many others to the 
next lowest grade; the reduction of weight allowances in shipping household 
goods overseas and suddenly finding that part of their shipping allowances to 
return them to the United States has been withdrawn; and also the gradual 
whittling away of fringe benefits such as commissary and exchange privileges 
and medical and dental care for dependents.” 


A further quotation: 


‘“‘Aside from the material causes which have reduced tbe attractiveness of the 
military services as a career,” he added, “the habitual] slurring of the Officer 
Corps by some Members of Congress and some elements of the press * * * has 
served to aggravate this serious situation. 

“Concerning unfair and malicious attacks made upon the military services,’ 
the Bradley memo went on, ‘there is the tendency to accept this criticism withe 
out any attempt to keep the record straight.” 


Have you any comments to make pertaining to that report, from 
which I have given quotations? 

General Brapiey. That was a paper signed by me, but it was a 
Joint Chiefs of Staff paper, not an individual paper. It was the 
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result of studies made in the 3 services and certain examples furnished 
by the 3 services. 

As an example, we are getting a very small proportion of honor 
graduates of our ROTC. We used to have people competing to get 
a regular commission. Now approximately one-third of them will 
accept it. So something must be wrong. 

| referred to the freight allowance, for example. I found officers 
in Alaska who had taken their furniture up there under one freight 
allowance and then could not bring it home because the freight 
allowance had been reduced, so they had practically to give it away. 
At the same time that you set the limit of 9,000 pounds maximum for 
any officer, certain other members of the Government, I understand 
are allowed up to 24,000 pounds on a change of station overseas. 
So that is somewhat of a discrimination against the services. 

[ certainly have no complaint of the way I have been treated as an 
officer. I tried to contribute to the best of my ability and I feel that 
I have gotten a great deal of satisfaction out of it. I have been very 
well treated by the C ongress and by the administration and by the 
people. 

At the same time, all of us are subject to attacks. I am attacked 
from time to time on the floor of the Senate and the House. I think 
you are aware of that; you hear them. That does not affect me, but 
it affects a young man whom we are trying to get into the service. 
I am already committed and I am not kicking. I take that as part of 
my job, part of the occupational hazard. But it does affect some of 
these youngsters. I have talked to them. If you removed today the 
pro} hibition against resigning from the service, I think you would 
find a whole flock of resigns tions c ‘coming in from people in the Regul: ar 
service; at least, that is the indication when you talk to these people. 

Mr. Suepparp. While you may have been treated acceptably, 
under your own analysis, that would not obviate the fact that the 
psychological reaction to which you referred in the report and on 
which you have just commented would be such as to affect adversely 
the morale, as you state of the younger element in the services, the 
younger officers, and, I assume, to a degree those of lesser rank in 
the military forces. 

What I am trying to say is this. The fact that you have been 
treated acceptably does not change the fact that we all have an obliga- 
tion to preserve the integrity and the morale of the other people who 
make up the military services. 

General BrapLey. That is why the Chiefs called this to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense. We felt that it was our duty as 
senior officers, those who are responsible for the morale of the services, 
to call this to the attention of the Secretary of Defense. We con- 
sidered that our duty, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am in perfect accord with the comments that you 
have made here. From such observations as I have been able to 
make myself, I would say that it is very unfortunate that these things 
have occurred. 

However, I do not think the attitude of Congress—and that attitude 
has been good, bad, and indifferent, in varying degrees; I grant that— 
has been the sole element responsible for this effect on morale in the 
services. 
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ADDRESS OF DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE KYES 


I would like to ask if you have had the opportunity of reading a 
speech delivered by Mr. Kyes to the Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington under the dateline Monday, April 27? 

General Brap.ey. Yes, sir; I read it. 

Mr. SuHepprarp. I would like to ask if you would care to express 
your views on that. You may not care to, and you have a perfect 
right not to express them, if you so desire, because of the position 
that you occupy. 

General Brapuey. I think the implications of not answering would 
be worse than if I answered, since you have asked the question. And 
the reaction in the services, as I have heard of it, on the morale of the 
services, was very adverse. 

Mr. SHeprparp. Mr. Chairman, as long as I have asked the ques- 
tion, and along with the quotations that I read from the newspaper 
article, in which the general has concurred—not individually, but as a 
result of the consideration given to the matter by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, I would like at this time to have inserted in the record the speech 
that was made at this gathering to which I have referred, by the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. I think it forms a component part of 
the psychological effects represented in this budget. It has to do with 
the entire defense of the country, it seems to me. 

Mr. Wice.esworts. This is the address that the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense gave recently before the United States Chamber 
of Commerce? 

Mr. Scrivner. It has been printed in the Congressional Record 
several times. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am interested in this record that we are making 
here, and it reflects directly upon the budget that we have before us. 
I would like to have the permission of the chairman to put this in the 
record. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. This is a statement of the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense made before the chamber of commerce recently? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. It is a complete 
analysis, both critical and complimentary of the functions of the 
military. It is not confined to the Chiefs of Staff at all. It is a 
general statement having to do with the entire defense operations of 
the country. 

Mr. Wice.Lesworts. I have no objection to putting it in the record 
and if there is no objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

This has already been released in full to the public, as I understand 
it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I understand that. But I would like to put it in 
the hearings. It was put in the Congressional Record some time 
ago but it may have been forgotten since that time. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Without objection, it will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Appress By Hon. Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Secretary or DEFENSE, BEFORE 
THE UNITED STaTES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The theme of your conference ‘‘ A Positive Approach to Peace” is commendable 
and timely. All of us hold firmly in our hearts the fervent hope that peace will 
come soon and that it will be lasting. 
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There can be no doubt but that the primary objective of the United States in 
the world today is the establishment of an atmosphere of peace among all nations 
in order that men may divert their efforts and their thinking toward the achieve- 
ment of rising standards of living for all people. 

Experience, however, has taught us that peace and war are separated only by 
the thin tissue of human faith and understanding. 

No matter how strong our yearning, we must not become so fascinated by the 
Dove of Peace that we overlook the circling hawk awaiting the opportunity to 
strike its prey. We must be ever-ready to counter any predatory force which 
casts its shadow upon free people. 

However, in our efforts to obtain peace and security, we should be ever conscious 
of the delicate balance we must maintain between our desire for security for the 
free peoples of the world and our economic capabilities. 

Military strength and economic strength are inseparable. The sustained 
striking power of the military is no greater than the economic body from which it 
derives its vitality. 

If we do not maintain sufficient military posture to deter our potential enemies, 
we shall have lost the peace. 

If we do not maintain our economic capabilities, we shall have lost our way of 
life 


If we pursue an inefficient approach to national security, we shall have lost both. 
Because we are a democratic people and love our peaceful pursuits, we are not 
military minded When forced into conflict, however, we support our fighting 


men with all the knowledge and energy at our command, for together we have a 
grim determination to win 

The pages of history indicate that once victory is won, we turn our backs on 
thoughts of war, and give our full attention to the peaceful pursuits which have 
made America great 

You will remember that at the end of the Second Worid War, we engaged in a 
process of rapid demobilization. Thereafter and before Korea, our military 
posture was permitted to deteriorate. 

Then came Korea in June of 1950. On December 19, 1950, a state of national 
emergency was proclaimed. Mobilization target dates were set. Huge sums of 
money were appropriated. The military services attempted to commit these 
funds as rapidly as possible. The long and tedious processes of placing our mili- 
tary contracts absorbed precious time. Industry proceeded with dispatch once. 
it received the authorization upon which it could start into action. 

Men of industry remember well the exaggerated figures for requirements and 
the unrealistic schedules with which they were confronted by the military. Plan- 
ning, tools, equipment and facilities were to be based upon these theoretical 
programs. 

With this onrush of orders came the drive for an industrial mobilization base 
founded upon the same theoretical calculations. 

Industry turned to the task of doing its best to meet the production targets 
set by the military. 

Then came the period of so-called cutbacks, stretchouts, and program changes, 
which had the effect of bringing unrealistic planning closer to the possibility of 
realistic accomplishment. Fantastic paper targets crumbled before the realities 
of the situation Even today there are still huge sums of money obligated to be 
spent for items which have not yet been fabricated, nor will they be for some 
time. 

Unrealistic requirements, poor planning and inefficient execution all combined 
with the short span of time to cause waste of money, poor utilization of man- 
power, unnecessary drain of materials from the civilian economy, and the in- 
efficient use of tools, equipme! t and facilities. 

Ther , $00. when dollars became abundant, the military, after slim years re- 
filled its storehouses and installations with many items more easily procured but 
not of vital importance to national security. For example, most of us would 
question the combat capabilities of a year’s surplus supply of calculating machines. 

With the passing of each day, our money tended to lose its value. The goods 
and services sharply increased in cost. We could not buy as much security with 
our dollars when inflation began taking its toll. Even more regrettable is the fact 
that such an approach to national security has left us with many imbalances in 
our program, 

We have been and we are paving dearly for two mistaken conceptions with 
respect to national security. First: Unsound and unrealistic calculations of 
requirements for materials, equipment and supplies on the part of the military. 
Second: A neglect of the needs of a minimum military posture in time of peace. 
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The soldier is trained from the time he enters the service to be certain of an 
ample supply of the materials and equipment required for his assigned missions. 
If you were in his position and had his training, you might take the same view. 

So this conception finds its way into the tables of requirements used by the 
military. As these pass from one echelon to another, through the maze, each work- 
ing level appears to add safety margins, pipelines, and attrition factors until the 
inflation of figures is inevitable. One mobilization plan resulted in requirements 
over and above assets on hand which would cost $530 billion for hard goods alone 
This plan, based on a hard goods production in 1952 of $78 billion, would have 
taken all of American industry more than 6 years to produce if it had the proper 
tools, manpower and facilities. 

You may be surprised to learn that American industry produced, and this 
country shipped to Europe, twice as much materiel as was used in the European 
theater in World War II. 

On the other hand, we, as civilians, must take our share of the blame for the 
conditions that resulted in part from the neglect of our military posture. Such 
a process repeated too often can result in consequences which make one shudder 
to ponder. 

Therefore, as civilians, we must cease to cut the military to the bone in time of 
peace, while on the other hand, we permit them to utilize our resources unnecessar 
ily in time of war as a result of inflated requirements 

If we insist that the military abandon their present attitude as claimants for 
absolute requirements without responsibility for economic consequences, we 
should also insist that the civilian attitude of irresponsibility between wars should 
be abandoned. 

Too few of us have a real conception of the substantial portion of our economic 
vitality that is siphoned away as a result of our past approach to military programs. 

\ few facts will give you some order of magnitude 

For example, the Army alone now has on hand and on order for distribution 
through the depot system, goods having a value substantially greater than the 
total value of all inventories in the hands of all manufacturers of all things withn 
the United States. 

The es pei ditures of the Army and the Air Force during the current fiscal year 
are each expected to equal or exceed the total net income of all farm operators 
in the United States during 1952, while Navy expen 
than three-fourths of the total farm income. 

The current replacement value of the capital assets of the Department of 
Defense, including land and buildings of military installations, and inver 
of supplies and equipment of the services, is more than 38 times the total a 
the largest corporation in the United States. 

Total expenditures for the Department of Defense, including military assistanc« 
programs, will amount during the current fiscal year to a total equal to the com- 
bined dollar sales of the 22 largest industrial manufacturing corporations in the 
United States—this means all corporations with individual sales of 1 billion or 
more in 1952. 

The Armed Forces now include over 4,800,000 people—3,500,000 military per- 
sonnel and 1,300,000 civilian employees. This is equal to the combined popu- 
lations of the cities of Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; and Dallas, Tex. 

The civilian employment alone is almost 1% times the employment of th: 
entire automobile-manufacturing industry. 

Today, the research and development being carried on by the military sub- 
stantially exceed the total being carried on in the United States by privat 
industry with its own funds. Our research and development program is estimated 
to cost us about the equivalent of the total income for the year 1950-51 for all 
colleges and universities, public and private, used for educational and 
purposes in the United States. 

Everyone will agree that until lasting peace is an established fact throughout 
the world, we must be prepared with adequate military strength to cope success 
fully with any threat to our national security. 

It does not follow, however, that we cannot maintain such a position without 
continuing the drain on our resources that we have experienced in the past. 

Most people familiar with the Defense Department are conscious of the dupli- 
cation and inefficiency that exists. There has been much oral and written dis- 
cussion; there have been a host of investigations. It is said that surveys and 
reports discussing the various problems of the military services have cost millions 
of dollars, and would fill a wing of the Pentagon. The list of committees and 
panels in printed form would take on the proportions of the telephone book of 
a large city. 
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But with all these, we have failed to solve our problem and have perhaps added 
to the confusion. 

By what process, then, can we find a successful solution? 

We must first put our problem into proper perspective. This country is 
fortunate to have some of the greatest military leaders in the world. Fine and 
sincere people, both military and civilian, who love their country as you do are 
in substantial majority throughout the Military Establishment. They are just 
as much the victims of the system as you, the taxpayers, may consider yourselves. 

They need your help, not your criticism. 

One of the difficult problems for the services is that of procurement. While 
there are definite weaknesses in the armed services procurement system, the mili- 
tary has received much criticism to which they are not entitled. They are forced 
to contend with a complexity of laws and regulations, some of which were passed 
in the depression of 1930-32, furthering certain objectives not entirely or directly 
related to the needs of military procurement. These have not only caused pro- 
curement delays, but in many cases have forced the procurement officers to award 
contracts to marginal and substandard sources, in whose ability they had little 
eonfidence. 

If we expect the military to do an effective job of procurement comparable to 
that of American industry, we must give them the same opportunity to do so. 
If we are to have efficient polici ies and methods of stock control and distribution, 
we must assist them in instituting these modern practices familiar to American 
industry and commerce. 

They, in turn, must cooperate by utilizing commercial items wherever practical 
for nonmilitary services. Specifications and requirements for both tactical and 
nontactical items must be derived from intelligent thinking and sound judgment. 

They must also fully cooperate in driving out wasteful practices throughout the 
Military Establishment. 

Also, we must remedy the greatest shortcoming of the Military Establishment 
if we are to get the most of our defense dollars. 

Sound planning and efficient execution not only require clear lines of authority 
and re sponsibilit; vy, proper relations between line and staff in an organization, but 
most important, sound and adequate management. Though your Department of 
Fisfiuee is the largest organization in the world, it has only a handful of men whose 
abilities, knowledge, and experience approach the requirements of such a task. 
No organization has ever been strong, successful, and efficient without the creative 
leadership that comes from a management group sufficient in number in relation 
to the size of the organization, and well-balanced as to qualifications to meet the 
complex problems that must be solved. 

Once the Secretary of Defense is provided with adequate management support 
to handle the task, more rapid progress can be made toward creating a hard-hitting, 
effective, and economical organization for national security. 

Now let us turn to a subject which is of vital interest to every one of the com- 
munities which you represent throughout the United States—that of the industrial 
mobilization base. When we think about American industry, we must remember 
that the United States is primarily a nation of small businesses—we must also 
remember that the quantity and complexity of the weapons and equipment 
required for national defense make it fortunate that we also have some big busi- 
nesses. Therefore, to marshal our industrial capacity, we must utilize a proper 
blend of both. 

An effective base for industrial mobilization is essential, as well as a minimum 
stockpile of material. We must maintain a careful balance between weapons 
that are immediately required if war occurs, and the lead times necessary to pro- 
duce in quantity weapons of proven design from existing or readily available 
capacity. 

Technological progress with respect to new weapons and equipment makes this 
a desirable policy, rather than risk the stockpiling of end items that deteriorate, 
or quickly become outmoded and obsolete. 

When choosing organizations large or small which will comprise the mobiliza- 
tion base, there are six principles that should be kept in mind. 

First, it is essential that the organization have the management and technical 
knowledge required to efficiently and successfully accomplish the production task 
to be assigned. 

Second, it must have available facilities and equipment, or by reasonable 
addition to existing facilities have the capacity required both as to quality and 
adequacy. 
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Third, it should be sufficiently well financed so that it will need only to supple- 
ment its capital and not expect to rely completely on the various forms of Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Fourth, there must be a sufficient reservoir of manpower with the ability and 
skill required for efficient production. 

Fifth, based on the nature of the equipment to be produced, no facility should 
be established which falls below the requirements of a minimum economic pro- 
duction unit. 

Sixth, an organization should not be given more defense business than it can 
efficiently handle. It is a generally accepted principle depending upon the type 
of business, that a company cannot assimilate more than three or four times its 
civilian dollar volume in military production. 

In addition, there are other considerations. Under conditions of potential 
atomic warfare, a reasonable dispersal of facilities is desired, but in no case should 
this be carried to the extreme of unnecessary dissipation of our productive 
apacity. 

A well-considered mobilization base must, of necessity, have the elements of 
quantity and quality in proper proportion. To accomplish this effectively, it is 
necessary to consider this on an item-to-item basis. Since approximately 700 
items constitute 75 percent of the major production problems, a selective approach 
is within the realm of practical accomplishment. 

With respect to the mobilization base, it is necessary to make a complete review 
of our present position to determine the effectiveness of past planning, the results 
obtained, and its true quality in the light of industrial experience. ‘hus, we can 
validate our industrial mobilization base. 

Undoubtedly, such a review will bring to light facilities which do not meet the 
principal requirements of a sound base. Also, certain gaps May appear which 
should be filled. In many instances we shall be able to obtain greater capacity 
through balancing tools and machinery, better cycling of manpower, and more 
effective phasing of supply with respect to materials and subcontracted parts or 
components. 

Now that peak production for military requirements will be reached within the 
lead times of the respective items, it becomes highly important that we take into 
account the preservation, through continued operation, of basic pilot lines insofar 
as practical. It is equally important that we give careful consideration to 
maintaining, insofar as it can be practically achieved, the health of industries 
particularly vital to national defense which do not have full opportunity to share 





in civilian production. The aircraft industry is an example of this type. We 
must avoid for them, and for the good of the Nation, insofar as possible, a shut- 
down such as they experienced after World War II. A careful projection of re- 


quirements over a period of time, and close cooperation between industry and 
the Defense Department, will be necessary to achieve this result. 

Because in some instances the mobilization base is too widely diffused, there 
will be situations where a sufficent quantity of the item manufactured is not 
required to maintain a minimum economic production flow in all facilities. In 
these cases, certain of the facilities will be forced to stop production, and where 
necessary for the maintenance of the mobilization base, arrangements will be 
made for standby, while in others the tools will be handled in such a manner as to 
assure their availability. The general policy will be that of retaining the low- 
cost producer of desired goods, as against the high-cost producer. 

Careful attention will also be given to the problem of long-lead-time tools and 
other factors necessary to an effective mobilization base, within the funds available 
for such purposes. 

In the days that lie ahead, many decisions will be made by those charged with 
the responsibilities of national defense. You may be certain that they well be 
carefully weighed when they affect material things. When they affect people, 
human understanding will also play its part. 

The greatness of the American people has been demonstrated through the 
pages of history by their ability to produce a great leader with the qualities 
necessary to best determine the proper course to be taken at times of vital decision. 

In President Eisenhower we have not only a great statesman, but a great 
military leader of demonstrated capacity. He more than any other person in 
the United States is fitted to truly assess the world situation and the requirements 
of a sound military program. 

We have today a powerful striking force capable of dealing devastating blows 
to any nation that may challenge our freedom. 

What better testimony can there be to our military strength than the fact that 
we can openly discuss our weaknesses. 
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We never need fear any nation in the world so long as we cherish the funda- 
mental principles upon which our Nation was founded. 

it is from our love of freedom that we derive our vitality. Freedom, in terms 
of American history, has meant the effective and successful course of an activity 
undertaken by a group of people who, with a clear ambition in view, combined 
for the task, fitted themselves for action, and achieved the desired goal. Free- 
dom is a dynamic action whether it be material or of the spirit. Its roots are in 
life itself, and its fruits are born of human activity. 


We Americans have created a great country. We have seen a standard of 
living matched by no other nation. We have created a way of life which has 
bound us one to another as no other people have ever been ce together. We 


have gained so much over the years; let us keep what we have. Let us go forward 
with the ingenuity for which our people are noted, that we may leave our children 
a nation that is safe to live in, a way of life that will bring them deep satisfaction, 
and a memory of our deeds of which they can be justly proud. 


REPRESENTATION OF CHIEFS OF STAFF IN FORMULATING BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the budget about which my 
colleagues have interrogated you, General, in your official position, 
I am assuming that you were consulted so far as the military strategy 
was concerned, _ being a consideration in the formation of the 
budget. I mean by that, there were some hearings that took place 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff during the preliminaries upon jwhich the 
budget was ultimately resolved. Is that a correct assumption? I[ 
am not referring to the money part of it, but I am referring to the 
policy of the military and the ideas of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Brap.ey. I am not quite sure that I understand the impli- 
cations of your question. 

In the setting up of the budget, which was given a lot of thought— 
that is, the $41 billion budget—that was given a lot of thought by the 
various service chiefs and was drawn up in accordance with the force 
levels which had been developed and the ground rules which had been 
set up by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Chiefs, as such, do not 
try to defend the individual service requirements. 

Mr. Suepparp. | understand that. 

General BrapLey. Those were presented by each service to the 
Secretary of Defense, who had his own Comptroller and who had 
representatives of the Bureau of the Budget in with him. And he 
ended up with the $41 billion figure. And that was done after a very 
careful consideration and analysis by the former Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Suepparp. The statement was made by the Secretary of 
Defense the other day that 

This budget was arrived at after consultation of all those involved in the 
policymaking including representation of the Chiefs of Staff. 

I am assuming from that statement that somewhere in the scheme 
of the origin of this budget there was consultation by and between the 
Secretary of Defense or his representatives and the Chiefs of Staff 
or their representatives. I do not mean that that had to be an 
expression on dollars, as such, but there were conferences that took 
place, from the information that I have? 

General Brap.Ley. There were conferences with the Chiefs on the 
effects of a proposed cut, which was not this cut exactly but it was 
given as an exercise to the Chiefs of the services and later to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, for their analysis of that particular cut, that 
particular exercise. 
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BUDGET ASSUMPTION ON KOREAN OPERATIONS 


Mr. SuepprarD. In the conferences that created these opinions, 
whatever they may have been on the part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
and this question I want you to think about, because you may not 
want to answer it; I do not know, Was the projection made upon a 
containment or a holding operation in the Korean theater, militarily 
speaking, as of the time that the discussions were under way? 

General Bravery. As of the time that the discussion was under way, 
we were planning on an assumption that the same level of operations 
would be maintained in Korea except for the building up of the ROK 
forces; that was included. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Thank you. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF ORIGINAL AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Srxes. General Bradley, in your opinion, will we as a Nation 
be as strong militarily in the fiscal year 1954 under the $36 billion 
budget as we would be under the $41 billion budget previously 
proposed? 

General Brapuey. That I do not know, sir. As an abstract ques- 
tion I would say you probably would not be; but if by some change in 
procedure, and so forth, some of that can be saved—maybe it can be, 
but I am unable at this time to answer that question, because I do not 
know what the effects of this cut are going to be, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know of any proposals for saving at this time 
that would make us as strong militarily under the $36 billion budget as 
we would be under the $41 billion budget? 

General Brapuey. I only know the general plan of trving to save 
by more efficient methods, possibly. Part of that will be taken up, 
as I understand it, by the fact that we now do not have as long a lead 
time on aircraft. And therefore, as | understand it, or | have been 
told, part of this $5 billion cut out of this vear’s budget can very well 
vo into next year’s budget, because of the shorter lead time required. 
That the Air Force can answer. That has just been told me as one of 
the factors taken into consideration in cutting it down. 

Mr. Stxes. And is it your understanding that a part of this money 
would have to be restored later? 

General BrapLey. That is my understanding, that part of that was 
money which can be appropriated next year instead of this vear, 
because of the shorter lead time. But I cannot speak authoritatively 
on it, because it is outside of my function. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that we will be as strong in the vears im- 
mediately subsequent to fiscal year 1954 under the present proposed 
$36 billion budget as we would be under the $41 billion budget? 

General Brap.iey. Again, | do not know that. If you have the 
same efficiency certainly you will not be as far advanced in the attain- 
ing of your force goals with $36 billion as you would with $41 billion. 

Mr. Sixes. Has there been any lessening in recent months, as far 
as you can determine, of the threat of communism to world security? 

General Bravery. No, sir. As I stated in the first part of my 
testimony here, we know of no intelligence which indicates any c change, 
any lessening of the threat to the security of the free world. 
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Mr. Sixes. Are we prepared at this time to meet a greater emer- 
gency than that which now confronts us? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. We are capable of delivering quite a 
blow. We think that is one of the deterrents to war. We would like 
to see it a bigger deterrent, but we think at the present time that we 
can deliver a considerable blow. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that the $36 billion budget will permit as 
great a state of readiness for meeting a greater emergency as would the 
$41 billion budget? 

General BrapLey. Not if administered in the same way. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DESIRE FOR POWERFUL NATIONAL DEFENSE AND STRONG NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


Mr. WiacLesworts. General, I am sure that every one of us 
around this table has the same identical objective in mind. We all 
want a powerful national defense and we all want a strong national 
economy. Personally, I have been an advocate of preparedness all 
my life. Also, back in the twenties, I saw the havoc that was worked 
by economic destruction in several countries in Europe. I remember 
people in Germany particularly telling me that what they went 
through after the war was far more painful than the punishment that 
they took during the war. So the problem, of course, is to steer a 
course between the two dangers that confront us. 


SUMMARY OF JOINT CHIEFS RELATIONSHIP WITH ORIGINAL AND 
REVISED BUDGET 


Just by way of summary, I understand you to say that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff did not participate directly in the dollar figures that 
are in this budget. Similarly they did not participate in the budget 
figures of the $41 billion budget. In fact, they played the same role 
in respect to both these budgets that they have played for several 
years? That is correct, is it not? 

General Brapuiey. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. You also state very frankly that you do not 
know whether the force levels under the $41 billion budget can be 
attained under the $36 billion budget, or whether the personnel 
reductions suggested can be brought about without hurting the 
combat forces. You suggest that the respective services may have 
some views in that connection. Of course, you would agree, I suppose, 
that what we want is combat manpower and combat equipment, 
and that the mere appropriation of dollars by the Congress is to no 
avail unless it is conducive to that end. You would agree with that, 
would you not? 

General Brap.iey. Yes, sir. But, of course, you not only have to 
have combat manpower and combat equipment, but you must also 
have the elements to support it, and a mobilization base back of it. 
I think if you leave those out you do not get the complete picture. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. I should have included them, yes. If you 
were convinced that the $36 billion budget will not in fact reduce 
our combat manpower or our combat equipment in 1954 and 1955 or 
subsequently, or the other items that you have just referred to but 
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that the suggested reduction could be brought about by eliminating 
unnecessary forward financing, and other savings, then I assume 
you would be just as satisfied with the $36 billion budget as you 
would be with the $41 billion budget, would you not? 

General BrapuLey. Yes, sir. As a citizen of this country, if | 
thought we could get the same state of readiness with $36 billion as 
with $41 billion I would say, “Yes; let us do it with $36 billion.” 

Mr. WiacGLeswortnH. That is all. 


INCREASE IN ARMY FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. General Bradley, under the $41 billion budget, the 
Army portion was $12,109 million in round figures. Under the $36 
billion budget, the Army portion is $13,671 million in round figures. 

According to testimony that has been given so far, thet increase is 
related to 2 major points: (1) The activation and Sian i2 of, we 
will say for the record an X number of South Korean divis ions; but 
it would be fair to say a substantial number of South Korean divisions; 
and (2) the financing of any ammunition deficiencies that had previ- 
ously existed, plus 6 months beyond the fiscal vear 1954. 

Is that a correct generalization of the increase in the Army funds? 

General BRADLEY. That is the way I understand it, and as long as 
this has come up, may I answer this question a little more fully? 

Mr. Forp. Surely 

General Brapiey. The Chiefs, and Bradley in particular, have been 
criticized for making assumptions in some of these estimates, that the 
war would be over at such and such a time. I think that was ith 
everybody’s consent. You did that during the last war because, if 
you tried to budget here for future operations, you disclose those 
operations well in advance of carrying them out. That was, as |] 
understand it, the way you budgeted the last war, World War uv 
and the way we were doing up to now in the Korean war. As Is 
we have been severely criticized for making budget assumptions that 
the war would be over at such and sucha time. But that was bv agre 
ment of everybody that we would do that, by supplemental appro- 
priations rather than regular appropriations. 

Now, as you say, a second thing has been added here. The ori ginal 
budget assumed, for budget purposes, that the war would be over by 
December. We always put in 6 months ahead and then go to deficit 
spending, or supplementals or deficiencies. But this time it has been 
put in for ammunition purposes at least for the Army, on the assump- 
tion that the war will go on through all the fiscal year 1954. As you 
say, that is one of the reasons why the Army’s budget was increased 
over the January figure. And ‘“ other one is, as you state, the fact 
that the $41 billion figure, the January figure, did not include any- 
thing for an increase in South Korean divisions. Those are the two 
principal elements which have made for an increase in the Army 
appropriations instead of a decrease. 

Actually, the January figures, the $41-billion figures have been de- 
creased, but they have bas n increased by these two factors which 
brings them back up above what the January figure was for the Army. 

Mr. Forp. In the $41-billion budget there was no financing for the 
South Korean ROK divisions, additional ones? 

General Brapiry. That is correct. 
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Mr. Forp. And there was no financing for any alleged or real de- 
ficiencies in ammunition? 

General Brapuey. I believe there was in there an assumption that 
the war would go on until December, but not for the full fiscal year. 
That is my understanding. Again, the Army can answer that question 
better than I can. 

Mr. Forp. Then, based on those two factors which are very perti- 
nent to the situation in Korea, and in that part of the globe, would you 
say that the new budget would strengthen us in that area? 

General Brapiey. The increase in the number of South Korean 
divisions will strengthen the capability in that area, yes. 

Mr. Forp. Substantially? 

General Braptey. Yes. The budget for the ammunition, for the 
second half, is included in the budget financing for the second half of 
the year, so I would say it would make no particular difference in the 
state of readiness, because we would have done that anyway by 
supplemental apropriation. It may affect the Army’s ability to go 
out and make contracts for it 

The budget, less those two items, is a decrease from your $41-billion 
budget 

Mr. Forp. The isolation of the costs of the Korean area and related 
procurements, set forth under the Eisenhower budget, does strengthen 
us in that general area? 

General Braptey. I would say the net effect in South Korea would 
be an increase. The net effect otherwise would be a decrease unless 
they can make it up some other way. 

Mr. Forp. The decrease is problematical, however, based on any 
efficiencies that might be achieved in the operation of the Department 
of the Army? 

General Braptey. The Army is the best witness on that. 


FORCE GOAL LEVELS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how many times, since Korea, 
the Department of Defense has changed its force levels? 

General Braptey. The force goal levels? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Brapiey. We set the present goals about 2 years ago, if I 
remember correctly—maybe a year and a “half ago. Up to that time, 
the force goal levels were somewhat less than that; for example, for 
the Air Force, anyway. The Army was about the same. It stayed 
at 20 divisions. The Navy’s force levels have stayed about the same. 
The force goals for the Air Force were increased about a year and a 
half ago. The other two remained stationary. I think that is a good 
illustration of the fact that the Joint Chiefs are giving more and more 
emphasis to airpower, the fact that the latest increase in force goals 
was primarily an increase in airpower and not in surface ships or 
Army forces. 

Mr. Forp. When was your first force goal level set following Korea? 

General BrapLey. About September, I think. 

Mr. Forp. Of 1950? 

General Bravery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When was the first revision of that made? 
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General Brapiey. That I cannot answer. I would have to go 
back and check all the records on that. 

Mr. Forp. It has been revised? 

General BrapLey. Some of it was done budgetwise by bringing 
up the units to full strength. Some of it was done by increasing the 
number of units, air groups or divisions, and so forth. 

You see, when Korea started, our Army units, most of them, were 
about two-thirds strength. And the first step was to bring them up 
to full strength and that was done by money being supplied for it 
rather than changing the number of units which we had asked for. 

Mr. Scrrvner. And that is a good practice, is it not? 

General Brap.ey. It goes back to your question of a minute ago, 
whether you want to have more units understrength or a lesser number 
of units at full strength. In that particular case I think it was prob- 
ably an advantage to have the units, because we had 4 divisions in 
Japan and if we had insisted on having them all up to full strength, 
we would have had only about 2 divisions, but we were able to fill 
up the 4 without creating 2 new units. But it depends on the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Forp. When these first decisions were made on your force 
goals in September of 1950, were they predicated on what you re- 
quested in supplemental budgets and what you prognosticated might 
be your budget requests in the future? 

General BrapLey. I want to make sure that I am not misunder- 
stood on this one. This increase that we asked for in September of 
1950 was, if I remember correctly, primarily to fill up units. I 
would have to go back and check the record to see whether or not 
we asked for additional divisions. Some time in the fall we did in 
some National Guard divisions, but I cannot remember the actual 
dates on which we called those in. But the general idea was to 
strengthen our defense and it was done by supplemental appropria- 
tions, as I remember. We came before this committee and asked 
for a certain amount and I know we were questioned by certain 
Members of Congress. I do not know whether it was in this com- 
mittee, but certainly we were in the Senate; we were seriously ques- 
tioned as to whether we were asking for enough. And I remember 
that General Marshall spoke to the effect that he had been through 
this once and that he recommended that we go at a certain orderly 
rate of increase rather than to jump up too fast, because that was an 
inefficient way of doing it, both expensewise and efficiencywise. 

If you try to increase a force too fast, you have men of 3 months’ 
service trying to teach somebody with 1 week’s service and you lose 
ground. 

I think the members of this committee who were here at that time 
remember that it was about September that that came up, and there 
was a very fine understanding I think between this committee and 
the Secretary of Defense on how fast that should go. 


RELATIONSHIP OF BUDGET REDUCTION ON FORCE GOALS 


Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1952, the total Department of Defense 
budget requests were $62,195,855,548. The total appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952 were $60,857,788,398, a reduction of slightly more 
than $1 billion. Was there any substantial change in your force goal 
decisions as a result of that reduction? 
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General Brapuiey. I do not remember that there was. If I might 
repeat again here, the services, after they were given these force goals 
by the Chiefs, approved by the Secretary of Defense, then presented 
their own estimates of what money was required to attain those goals 
and the equipment for them. Part of that was ammunition. Part of 
it was equipment. Just what effect that cut of $2 billion had on the 
overall picture [ am not prepared to say. The services undoubtedly 
could look that up and tell you where the reductions were made to get 
from. $62 billion to $60 billion. 

Of course, that is one reason why it was so big at that time, there 
was the big increase of jumping the Army from about 500,000 up to 
about 1,500,000; the fact that they had had very little procurement 
money since the war and had been living on World War II equipment; 
and the fact that we had in the meantime given a lot of that away to 
our friends to help them get started. Also to set up factories or as- 
sembly lines required more money then that it did later on. But the 
actual effect of that $2 billion cut would have to be given to you, I am 
sure, by the services. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1953, the total budget request for 
the Department of Defense was $55,078,246,710. The total appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1953 for the Department of Defense was 
$49,554,806,844, a reduction of approximately $5.5 billion. 

Was there any revision in the force levels resulting from that re- 
duction? 

General BrapLey. There was no reduction in the goals we were 
striving for. It was just accepted that we would not get it as fast as 
we would like from the military point of view. Again, just how 
those cuts were made would have to be given to you by the services, 
because I do not have those figures. And how much of a slowup 
there was, I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. If you will pardon an interruption, the committee 
reports, of course, for those years, will show where the cuts were 
applied by the Congress. Of course, the general is right that the serv- 
ices would be the best witnesses as to what they did as a result of our 
cuts. For example, last year we cut aircraft and related procurement 
for the Air Force by half a billion dollars. The present budget pro- 
vides for a reduction not of a half billion dollars but of $3.4 billion 
in air craft and related procurement alone. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION ON NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. WiaeLeswortn. It might be pointed out that the estimated 
expenditures for 1953 are only $43 billion. 

Mr. Forp. These figures, I should add, include everything for the 
Department of Defense as requested and that which was appropriated. 

As a result of that reduction for the fiscal year 1953, which was 
about $5.5 billion, has there been any effect from the defense or security 
point of view? 

General Brapiey. Yes, sir. It was accepted at the time as being 
a stretchout of the time which we had hoped to attain these security 
forces; as I said, considering that 1954 was a rather dangerous period 
and from then on was dangerous, because of the Soviet stockpile. 
We had hoped to attain the security forces by 1954. When this budget 
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was cut we recognized that that was a stretchout say to 1955 or 1956 
for some of these air groups. 

Mr. Forp. The reductions made in the budget for the fiscal year 
1953 for the Department of Defense were not based on any resub- 
mission of the budget by the Chief Executive—is that right? 

General Brap.ey. No, sir; there was no change in administration 
at that time. 

Mr. Forp. The reductions were made more or less by the Congress 
itself? 

General Brapuey. I believe that is right. 'They were cuts made by 
the Congress from the amounts recommended by the President, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Forp. The military never concurred on the record; they 
simply accepted the reduction? 

General Brap.iey. That is correct 

Forp. They never submitted for the record their approval 
prior to the reductions? 

General Brapiry. As | stated a while ago, from the military point 
of view, we would like to reach these force goals as soon as possible. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the military, dollarwise, probably would 
like to have had substantially more funds? 

General Brap.iey. From a purely military point of view, not just 
dollarwise, but from a purely military point of view, it is our business 
to tell you what we think is necessary for reasonable security, to act 
as a deterrent, And we say that that is from the military point of 
view only. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fac t, the services did make a request 
for sums greater than the President’s budget allowed in all these pre- 
vious years? 

General Brap.ey. In all these previous years, the total submitted 
by the three services has been more than the amount submitted by 
the President to the Congress and in some cases Congress has seen 
fit to reduce that still further. 

Mr. Manon. If I may interrupt, would it not be fair to say this? 
These three services present to the Secrets ry of Defense what they feel 
their requirements are. The Secretary of Defense may scale them 
down and it will proceed to the President with a scaled-down figure; 
or the Secretary of Defense may not scale them down. But usually 
the Secretary of Defense, I believe the record will show, does scale 
them down. Then they go to the budget and they are scaled down 
further. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any figure that you can offer, dollarwise, which, 
in your judgment would permit the military to achieve the force goals 
immediately? 

General Brapuiey. No, sir, because so much of that depends upon 
the rates at which you can train your personnel, or procure your 
personnel. The services are the ones who can answer that, training 
rates, procurement rates, and so forth. I could not even make an 
estimate of it. 

Mr. Foro. In other words, the amount that you have requested 
for the military is based upon the rates at which you can acquire 
personnel, train them, and the rate at which you can procure your 
equipment for the use of the Armed Forces? 
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General Brapuey. That is right. Let us say that you appropriate 
the ridiculous figure of $200 billion. You could not use that in the 
services in 1 year because you could not expand that fast. You could 
not procure the equipment, and so forth, so the figure we present to 
you is one which the services think they can use, ¢ and which has been 
reviewed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. In your opinion, the figure presently before us is one 
that the services can use, and use effectively? 

General BrapLey. Apparently, because they justified those figures 
to the Secretary of Defense after a very thorough review lasting over 
a considerable length of time in which they reviewed a lot of items 
not all, because there are several millions—but I think they picked 
out quite a large number of the more important items and surveyed 
the need for them and the services justified the amounts and the items 
themselves. 

Mr. OsterraGc. Are you referring to the new Secretary? 

General Brap.ey. I was referring to the old one, the $41 billion 
figure. I presume that when you cut that down to, say, $36 billion, 
each service is going to have to see how much of the equipment, and 
so forth, they can get out of the $36 billion. I feel certain, except as 
to a few items I mentioned a while ago that have been added to the 
Army budget, that certainly the rest of them are going to be reduc- 
tions, either in items or the amount of those particular items, and there 
will not be any material change in the survey that was conducted over 
a long period of time prior to January. 











EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 6 ON JOINT CHIEFS 


























Mr. Miiuer. To digress for a moment from what we have been 
talking about, there has been a good deal of discussion in the press 
about the reported change in functions contemplated by Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 6 so far as it affects the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
particularly the Chairman. 

[t would seem to me that you ought to be the most expert witness 
we could have on that point. 

What, in your opinion, will be the effect of that, so far as the Joint 
Chiefs are concerned, if it is put into effect? 

General Braptey. Actually, I think there is very little in that 
report affecting the Joint Chiefs that is not actually in operation now. 
There is one thing that is not, and that is the recommendation that 
the Chairman shall be given more authority over the Joint Staff 
itself. That was done by the board because they felt that one indi- 
vidual ought to be in a position to act for the Joint Chiefs. 

For example, none of us go around and visit the Joint Staff in their 
rooms and encourage them in their work, and so forth. I write letters 
to some of them once in a while, because that is about the only way 
that I can commend them for work well done. If this were a staff 
like my own, like the Twelfth Army group, I would like to go around 
and visit the sections of my staff and find out how they are getting 
along and add encouragement, and so forth. Under the setup now 
they do not meet any of the four Chiefs, nor do the Chiefs feel they 
are in a position to visit or anything like that. The new proposals 
merely set up a symbol for the Joint Chiefs so that there could be 
someone who could do that. If there is any objection to that, I would 
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be the last one to urge it. It is merely an attempt to set up in an 
administrative way some control over the staff and somebody to act 
for all the Chiefs. Other than that, I do not know of anything in 
there which really gives the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs any more 
authority than he has right now, or which could be delegated to him 
at any time by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Mixer. Is it correct to report your view that the changes 
contemplated would be rather insignificant, and so far as there are 
changes, they would probably be desirable? 

General Brapey. I will make this statement: there is very little 
change, in my opinion, in what is set up for the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that is not actually carried out today. 

For example, I believe the report as finally written is to the effect 
that if the Chairman disagrees with the Joint Chiefs that he may tell 
the Secretary of Defense. Well, I would do that now. If an opera- 
tional deputy, or somebody passes a paper down there and I cannot 
offer my arguments if I disagree, I will not sign it. I will carry it 
back to them. I will say that I want to be sure there are some things 
that you have considered when you passed the paper. I say that 
that condition exists today. I think any of you would not sign a 
paper if you thought it was wrong and affected the national defense 
You would not sign it until you had a chance to talk to the C hiefs 
about it, so that situation exists today. 

Mr. Miuuer. In other words, much of what is discussed is already 
in existence as a practical matter? 

General Brapuiey. Yes. 

Mr. Mixtuer. And the change is not radical? 

General BrapLey. As a matter of fact, if any of the other Chiefs 
happen to be absent at a meeting and the officer taking his place took 
some action that the Chief did not agree with, he is at libetry to 
step in the same as I and say, “I do not agree with this; let us take 
another look at it. That affects all of them. 

Mr. Miuuer. Perhaps this should be off the record. You gave us 
a very illuminating up-to-date report on the overall world situation. 
There was one question that occurred to me that I would like to ask 
you. Perhaps you will want it off the record. Is there any intelli- 
gence information at the moment indicating any internal change, or 
deterioration within the Soviet itself as a result of the developments of 
the last few months, or weeks? 

General Brapiry. No, si 

(Discussion off the rec oe 


EFFECT OF VAN ZANDT AMENDMENT ON MORALE OF CAREER OFFICERS 


Mr. Miter. Going into an entirely different thing, you mentioned 
the bad effect on morale of the career officers of the Van Zandt pro- 
vision. Did I understand you to say if they were free to do so you 
think that many of your valuable officers would resign? 

General Brapury. I think a lot of the younger ones would. You 
would not get many resignations from the mediocre ones. You are 
going to get your resignations from your very best ones. What 
worries me is not the numbers, but the fact that you will not get 
future MacArthurs, Marshalls, and Eisenhowers the way you want 
them. What is worrying me is the top leadership 20 or 30 years from 
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now, and the fact that industry takes the best people and we do not 
get the top men in the class. These honor graduates who used to 
be the very top men, the ones who were leaders, and so forth, are 
the ones that we want. You are not getting all those. Industry 
competes too much. The time may come when that situation will 
be changed, but what I am afraid of is that we are not now getting the 
very best men we want that will make future senior leaders. 

Mr. Miuxer. Of course, if they were free to do it, a good many of 
our GI draftees would go home right at this time, and if that provision 
were repealed what effect would it have on these people? 

Would they not perhaps walk out on us right at the time when the 
national defense would need them the most, short of all-out war? 

General Bravery. I would like to qualify that. I think the one 
idea back of the Van Zandt amendment is all right, but I think it 
probably went too far in stating it. 

There are a lot of reasons why you cannot let people retire, or resign 
during a war. Right now none of the services are allowing anyone to 
resign that has a Regular commission because they do not think it right 
to let a Regular officer resign and at the same time call up a Reserve 
officer to take his place. 

I happen to have a very good friend who is a colonel in the service 
and he has been wanting to resign for a year or two. He was just 
about ready to resign when Korea came along and he thought that he 
should stay in and do his part. After it did not go any farther than it 
did, a stalemate, he wanted to get out because he had a very fine 
business offer. He is a comparatively young man. He could not 
resign. I think that is rightfully so. He should not be able to resign. 
He was not wanting to retire; he wanted to resign. 

There is nothing to be said about not letting men go like that, but 
when a man gets in 30 years of service, for ex xample, and I would like 
to say this off the rect ord— 

(Discussion off the rec ont) 


COMPARATIVE FORCE GOALS OF AIR FORCE SINCE 1947 


Mr. Miuuer. As I understand your testimony about these reduc- 
tions in the $36 billion figure, your chief concern is that it might 
retard the development of our overall force goal with respect to the 
Air Force particularly. Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff found a very 
different picture confronting them from that between 1947 and the 
present time? Have not the Russians been pretty threatening all 
through that period? 

General Braptey. Yes. It was about 1948 that we began to 
realize that they were not reducing their forces in a way which would 
indicate they had peaceful intentions. They were keeping up their 
capability to make war, and we began to worry about it in 1948. 

Mr. Mituer. One of the things that we, as laymen, are constantly 
talked to about, and sometimes criticised for, is the changes in goals. 
If you recall, it would appear that back in 1947 the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the administration disagreed with the Congress. The 
Congress wanted a 70-group Air Force, and in just a few “brief years 
the ante has been raised from 48 to 143. The decision then was for 
48 in spite of the fact that the Congress recommended 70. 


ad 
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Mr. Manon. I do not think the records will show that the Joint 
Chiefs were opposed to going up to the 70-wing Air Force level. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Secretary of Air did not support it. 

Mr. Mixer. I am not trying to open old sores, but I would like to 
have the proper background on this because it is something that many 
of us are asked about almost daily. 

General Brapuey. I think that I can answer that. Prior to 1950 
we did not go out and set force goals the way we have done stnce then 
We were given a decision on the amount of money that would go into 
the defense budget, and then we were directed to break that down and 
try to get the maximum defense out of that particular figure. Cer- 
tainly no one on the Joint Chiefs of Staff objected to the 70 groups, had 
we had the money to do it. The Joint Chiefs could not very well go 
along with the 70 groups if, by having the 70 groups, you were going 
to cut out of the Army and the Navy. We felt that they all had 
certain missions 

Mr. Miuuer. Balanced? 

General Brapiey. Not exactly balanced, but each service with the 
ability to carry out a certain part of its mission. In setting them 
we were given a figure, and then we would have to try to break that 
down and recommend how much would be given each service to get 
reasonable force to carry out their mission out of that particular figure 
We did not set a force goal beyond that until about .1950, when we 
began to expand. It is a difficult procedure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Congress tried and did provide the money for 70 
groups without cutting the other services at all. 

General Brapiey. The military did not turn that down, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that Secretary Symington was 
then Secretary of the Air, and my recollection of his testimony ts 
that he supported a 48 group program. I do not know whether that 
is the military, or whether he was speaking for the Air Force or him- 
self personally, but I assume that he was speaking as Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

General Brapitey. I am not familiar with what he said, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Manon. We are all familiar with the fact that these funds 
were appropriated by the 80th Congress to build up toward the 
70-group program, if not to achieve it, because the $800 million addi- 
tional, above the budget we submitted, would not achieve a 70-group 
air program. These funds were frozen and withheld and presented 
to the Congress in the next appropriation bill, and there was a stretch- 
out of our air power. 

General Braptey. As I remember it, I imagine the reason the 
decision was made to not spend it was the same reason that the 
administration is now deciding to cut the $41 billion to $36 billion. 
They could not afford it, for economic and financial reasons. 

Mr. Miuuer. I gather that it was an administrative decision and 
not a military decision at the time. 

General Braptey. Yes. As I understand it, it was. 
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REDUCTION OF UNIFORM STRENGTH OFFSET BY AVAILABLE COMBAT- 
TRAINED RESERVISTS 


Mr. Mier. Just one final question. The reduction in uniform 
strength that is contemplated by this major cut is to some degree 
offset, is it not, by the availability of a large number of battle-trained 
reservists who are going back into civil life but who could be called 
quickly in case of an all-out emergency? 

General Brap.tey. Well, that might be the case in case of a major 
emergency to a certain extent. I would not say all those trained 
people back in civil life really affect your ability to carry on day- 
to-day operations. 

Mr. Miuuer. In the event of an all-out emergency it would greatly 
add to our potential for quick mobilization of trained forces. 

General Braptey. I do not think that anyone would deny that. 

Mr. Mituier. And our strength in that respect is growing every 
day, is it not, and will for the next few years? 

Mr. OstertaaG. Isn’t the estimate about 500,000 a year? 

General Brap.ey. That is increasing all the time regardless of the 
size of the budget. 

Mr. Miiuer. So, actually for the next few years, until they become 
outdated and out of condition, our overall picture has improved 
considerably in the last year or two with respect to the available 
trained manpower. 

General Brap.ey. It has improved very materially since 1950. 

Mr. Osterraa. In view of the lateness of the hour and the general’s 
appointment, I will forego asking the questions I had in mind. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Thank you very much, General Bradley. 
[t is always a pleasure to have you before the committee. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2:15 this afternoon. 


Monpay, May 4, 1953, 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT CUTLER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
JAMES 8S. LAY, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
E. R. SAUNDERS, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


encima 


Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 


1952 1953 | 1954 
A ppropriation or estimate oS are > $160, 000 $155, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ata —18, 400 
lotal obligations a i € ; 141, 600 155, 000 220, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Estimate, 


Actual, 1952 1953 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


fotal number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary F 
Average grade "PC CPC 


Personal services obligations 
Permanent positions sist l $140, 205 
Part-time and temporary positions oe 2, 400 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 542 
Payment above basic rates 2, 365 2, 353 


Total personal services obligations. 31, 90% 5, 500 
Travel . s Av 
Communication servie°s » 27 2, 300 
Printing and reproduction 500 
Other contractual services " 115 , 740 
Supplies and materials 000 
Equipment a 5 », 160 


Total obligations y 1, 55, 000 


Mr. WieGLeswortu. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning General Cutler, special assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, who has a brief statement 
in reference to the National Security Council. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Curter. Mr. Chairman, I will read the statement if I may 

1. With your permission, I should like to explain briefiy the 
requested appropriation of $220,000 for the National Security Council 
for fiseal year 1954. ‘This is an increase of $65,000 over the $155,000 
which was appropriated and which it is estimated will be obligated 
during fiscal year 1953. This increase arises from action which the 
President has authorized in order to strengthen the National Security 
Council and make it more effective in carrying out its statutory 
function. 

2. The statutory function of the Council is to advise the President 
with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military 
policies relating to the national security and, according to Presidential 
direction, to coordinate policies and functions of Government agencies 
relating to the national security. The Council performs this function 
by recommending to the President the policies and programs which 
are required for our national security in the light of the world situation 
facing us. In addition to recommendations on specific countries, 
areas, or subjects, the Council periodically reviews and appraises the 
entire world situation and the status of all United States security 
policies and programs in order to recommend any changes therein 
which may be required by existing or anticipated developments. The 
specific programs involved include our military and mobilization 
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programs, foreign military and economic assistance, atomic energy, 
civil defense, stockpiling, foreign information, foreign intelligence and 
related activities, and internal security. 

The President attaches great importance to the effective func- 
tioning of the Council. He believes that it can be of major assistance 
to the Chief Executive in determining the great issues involving our 
national security. With a view to strengthening the Council, he 
caused a thorough survey to be made immediately upon assuming 
office. The budget here proposed is based upon his approval on 
March 17, 1953, of certain recommendations contained in that study. 

4. Certain of these approved recommendations do not increase the 
budget of the Council: 

(a) In order to make possible a genuine exchange of ideas and 
further free discussion, there will not, as a general rule, be more 
than eight persons who have the right formally to participate as 
Council members. This number includes statutory members and 
standing-request and ad hoc participant members; but does not in- 
clude advisers, observers, and the Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs and NSC staff members. 

At the present time, the Council’s statutory membership consists 
of the President, the Vice President, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, the Director for Mutual Security, and the Chairman of the 
National Security einen Board (in process of being merged into 
the Office of Defense Mobilization). At the standing request of the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization participate in all Council ac phir The Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of Central Intelligence, and 
the Special Assistant to the President for ( ‘old War Planning, attend 
all Council meetings as advisers. In addition, at the Presidert’s 
direction the heads of other executive de partme nts and agence ies par- 
ticipate from time to time with the Council when matters of direct 
concern to them are under consideration. 

(b) The Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs is the principal executive officer of the National Security Coun- 
cil and serves as Chairman of the Council’s Planning Board. He ae 
not have status as a statutory or partic ipant member or preside a 
Council meetings. He has general supervision over the Counc ‘i's 
staff. 

(c) The principal body for formulation and transmission of policy 
recommendations to the Council is a Planning Board, composed of 
members and advisers nominated by the members and advisers of the 
Council (other than the President and the Vice President) and 
appointed by the President with the title of “Special Assistant to the 
(Secretary of State) for NSC Affairs.”” Each person so appointed— 

(1) Has as his principal responsibility, which overrides all other 
duties and with which no other duty can interfere, his work with the 
Board, including preparation for and attendance at meetings; yet at 
the same time continues to be sufficiently in the stream of activity of 
his department or agency so as to be capable of representing its views; 

(2) Has direct access to and the personal confidence of the head of 
his department or agency; 

(3) Has the authority of the head of his department or agency to 
utilize its resources to perform his Board function. 
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5. Of the approved recommendations referred to above, the follow- 
ing do increase the budget of the Council: 

(a) The NSC staff is to be strengthened by the creation of a small 
special staff to assist in performing, among other, the following 
duties— 

(1) Independent analysis and review of each Planning Board report 
before its submission to the Council by— 

A. Examination of all documents (such as intelligence estimates, 
JCS papers, evaluations by theater commanders, etc.) referred to in 
the report in order to verify the reference. 

B. Examination of the report to determine that it states the issues 
comprehensively and clearly; that it develops the subject logically 
and presents, as a standard procedure, the alternative courses of action 
and the factors which support and which oppose each alternative; and 
that the conclusions reached are meaningful as operational guidances. 

C. Amendment of the report, in conformity with (a) and (b), before 
final approval and forwarding by the Planning Board. If the review- 
ing function cannot be completed by a deadline, the report should be 
forwarded marked ‘tentative’ and later be fully reviewed before the 
subject is considered disposed of. 

(2) continuous examination of the totality of national security 
policies with a view to determining if gaps exist which should be filled 
and if important issues or anticipated developments are sufficiently 
explored. 

(3) continuing integrated evaluation of the capabilities of the free 
world versus the capabilities of the Soviet and satellites, and estimates 
of the situation, in order to bring such evaluations and estimates 
before the Council. 

(4) Providing a chairman or member of, or observer with, ad hoe 
civilian or civilian-staff committees, and assistance, in recruiting such 
committees. 

(5) Keeping currently informed on the status of all national security 
programs and seeing that reports and pertinent information thereon 
are currently available (thus incorporating the present functions of the 
reporting unit). 

(6) The internal security officer is to be provided with a staff 
assistant, because of his workload and responsibility. 

(c) In order to bring to the Council deliberations a fresh, frequently 
changing civilian point of view and to gain public understanding of 
national sec urity problems through the use of civilians of stature, 
from time to time the President will appoint on an ad hoc basis one or 
more civilian consultants or small civilian committees as informal 
advisers to the Council. Examples of potential usefulness of civilian 
consultants or civilian committees— 

(1) To consider and report to the Council on some specific new 
proposal or some long-range general project, after which its report 
would be reviewed by the departments and agencies concerned. 

(2) To review for the Council some proposal developed and recom- 
mended by the Policy Planning Board. 

The increase in the budget of $65,000 is largely made up of the 
items identified under (5) above as follows: 
5 (a) Two special staff members; a staff assistant, 1 secretary $36, 770 
5 (b) One assistant internal security officer_......-....-.---- 5, 940 
5 (c) Civilian consultants: 


Compensation ; easeaes — tit 12, 400 
Travel. -.- SCTE: a on eels 4, 500 
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I believe that the Council’s record to date furnishes ample proof 
of the desire and intention to keep the NSC staff as small as possible 
commensurate with its duties of assisting the Council in its important 
function. When the Council was created in 1947 it was anticipated 
that a total of 30 career employees might be needed on its staff. 
Despite the heavy responsibilities placed on the Council by the 
developing world situation, the Korean conflict, our mobilization 
effort, and their heavy impact upon the national economy, the size of 
the NSC staff has been kept well within this original estimate and 
appropriations requests have been reduced accordingly. At the 
present time we have 22. In order effectively to meet the increased 
demands which President Eisenhower is placing upon the Council, 
this budget requests an increase of staff up to 28 positions. 

Your approval of an appropriation of $220,000 is therefore requested 
so that the staff work for the Council may be effectively performed in 
line with President Eisenhower’s plans and in the interest of our 
national security. 

Mr. WieGiesworrH. Thank you, General. 

This appears to be a request for $220,000, as compared with $155,000 
for the current fiscal year and $160,000 included in the so-called Tru- 
man budget 

FUNCTION OF COUNCIL 





I note on pages 1 and 2 of your general statement you state: 


In addition to pom nendations on specific countries, areas or subjects, the 


Council pe riodies ly reviews and appr: 1ises the entire world situation and the 
status of all Unite ‘ States security policies and programs in order to recommend 
any changes therein which may be required by existing or anticipated develop- 
ments. The specific programs involved include our military and mobilization 
programs, foreign military and economic assistance, atomic energy, civil defense, 
stockpiling, foreign information, foreign intelligence and related activities, and 
internal security. 

In a word, as I understand it, your organization is an organization 
to coordinate the findings of the various ‘departments and agencies in 
charge of the matters referred to, and to constitute the eyes and the 
ears, if you will, of the President in bringing that all together and 
simplifying it for his consideration? 

General Curter. Our principal function is to integrate domestic, 
foreign, and military policies relating to the national security so that 
when any policy is brought up to the President for his approval it 
will not be a policy merely reflecting one point of view, but will have 
been subjected at the Planning Board level to the views, opposing and 
favorable, of all the security programs and therefore reflect combined, 
integrated thinking for the President’s consideration. 





EXPENDITURES TO DATE 





Mr. WiacieswortH. What have you in fact spent of the $155,000 
this yeas? What is the picture as of some recent date? 

General Cutter. We will certainly spend all of that. Mr. Saunders 
has the exact figures. 

Mr. Saunpers. As of March 31, 1953, the Security Council had 
obligated a total of $111,722. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Obligated? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is correct. 
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Mr. WiceLteswortna. How much have you spent? 
Mr. Saunpers. Expenditures have been $106,754. That is the 
total expenditure as of March 31, 1953. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You say that you have on the rolls now a 
total of 22? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. And vou want to increase that to 28? 

General Cutter. We should have 23, Mr. Chairman. We have 
had a resignation of one of our secrete arial he Ip, and so it is really going 
from 23 to 28. Of the additional personnel, one is a specialist, an 
assistant to our internal security officer. Mr. Coyne is the National 
Security Council’s internal security officer, who brings into a focus at 
our level all questions concerning internal security. He was formerly 
with the FBI and was recommended to the President some vears ago 
by Mr. Hoover. He is a loyal and competent public servant, if I ever 
saw one, and has just about worn himself out. He has been in the 
hospital for 3 or 4 weeks. It is necessary, because of the number of 
committees and subcommittees Mr. Coyne has to sit on, to relieve 
him of some of the burden of work by providing a junior staff assistant. 
That is one of the positions. 

The other 4 positions are 2 fairly top-level thinkers, if I may use 
that expression, and | junior thinker, and to service them, 1 secretary. 

The burden which rests on the staff of the Planning Board at this 
time, as I can well testify from my 3% months down there, is very 
considerable, as you cap well imagine. We have been engaged 
during the last 3 months, in addition to all the other security problems 
that face the country, with the problem of the overall basic security 
policies and the costs of the programs to carry them into effect. 
On these matters the Council has met almost continuously since 
early in February. Some of the Council’s recommendations were 
reflected in the President’s press statement last Thursday regarding 
the savings, anticipated as of this date as the result of our studies, 
that can be made in the appropriation request for the new fiscal year. 

We do not have many thinkers on the personnel staff of the National 
Security Council. Most of the people on our small staff have very 
particular duties which they have to perform. 

We have a secretariat which has to get out our secret papers and 
see that they are properly circulated. We have a reporting unit 
which receives periodically reports of the nine security programs and 
collates and digests them and circulates them to the members of the 
Council. We have a man who works as Chairman of the Board 
assisting in the preparation of the papers. Mr. Lay is the executive 
secretary. At the meeting he keeps an exact record of action taken. 
Mr. Gleason is the deputy executive secretary. 

We need a few additional persons able to sit down and undertake 
projects, to deal with questions and to frame them into a compre- 
hensible order so that they may be presented to the Planning Board. 

It was I that made for the President the study referred to in my 
statement during the first 2 months I was here, and the one important 
change, the most important change that I recommended, was a small 
increase in our staff. I do not want a big staff. I do not think that 
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you should have a big staff for a body like this, which is directly 
advisory to the President. If it becomes big it becomes unwieldy and 
will not be as useful as it should. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that observation might apply through- 
out the Government? I mean this business of staff being too big and 
unwieldy? 

General Cutter. Mr. Mahon, my knowledge is somewhat limited 
to my duties to the President, but certainly in my field a big staff 
would defeat the purpose that we are seeking to achieve at my level. 

[ remember when I was running the soldier voting program for 
Mr. Stimson, which was a rather complicated and novel venture, we 
had a staff in my office limited to six. We handled the voting of 
14 million people under arms and I think that staff did all right. 

Mr. Manon. I think you did, too. 

General Curier. I am not a “big staff’? man for this kind of work. 


PLANNING BOARD 


Mr. Manon. The breakdown of the justifications on page 5 shows 
that of the staff you want 6 c lassified as executives, 3 internal security, 
8 registry, 3 Board assistants, and 8 special staff. 

Where does the Planning Board come in? Is that a special staff? 

General Curter. No. May I say a word about the Planning 
Board? The basis of Council operation is the Planning Board. It is 
composed of people nominated by the heads of the departments and 
agencies who sit on the Council itself. Thus, the Secretary of State 
nominates a person, the Secretary of Defense nominates a person, and 
so on. These persons are paid from the budgets of the departments 
and agencies from which they are appointed. It is the consideration 
given by these people, appointed by the different departments and 
agencies interested in the security programs, that gives value and 
effect to the Council’s work. Thereby we get the integration of policy 
thinking at the level just below the Council. When the papers are 
prepared to go up to the Council itself, the thinking in the different 
departments and agencies has been resolved. 


STEPS IN DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY 


Mr. WiecLteswortu. Will you trace some matter through step by 
step just so that we can get the picture? 

In the first place, you have a meeting of the Council which consists 
of Cabinet officers and others of high level, and they thresh something 
out and arrive at certain recommendations and conclusions. Do 
pees go to the Planning Board? 

General Curter. An idea for the development of a policy may come, 
Mr. Chairman, from a variety of sources. Let me enumerate at least 
the principal sources as | have seen them since I have been here. 

The idea may come from the President himself. He may direct the 
Planning Board to prepare some considerations relative to a point 
that interests him. 

It may come, as you have suggested, out of a meeting of the Council. 
It may come out of Cabinet considerations of a question. All three 
of these things have happened within recent months. 
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There are only certain Cabinet members who sit on the Security 
Council, you see, but it occasionally happens that the Cabinet will be 
discussing a subject and someone in the Cabinet, or the President, 
will say that it seems to be a matter that should go to the Council for 
consideration first. Very recently we have had an illustration of that. 

The idea may come from the Planning Board, or from an individual 
department. It may come from almost any source within Govern- 
ment. It comes to me as the executive of the Planning Board, and 
if I have any doubt as to its viability, I will take it up w ith the Council 
as to whether they wish to have it studied or not. Once an idea has 
been brought forward in this way then it goes to the Planning Board 
and the Planning Board will work out what you might call a frame of 
reference—what is the question exactly, what are the issues to be 
settled relative to this question. Then we will assign to one depart- 
ment, to several departments, to an ad hoc committee, perhaps to 
some of our staff also, the problem of working up the initial papers 
on this project and bringing them back to the Planning Board for 
consideration. 

The Planning Board meets 3 times a week, 4 hours for each meeting, 
and we discuss these papers as they come to us from these various 
sources where they have been drafted. After a thoroughgoing 
discussion and recommendations, the papers are sent back to the 
Board assistants to revise, and then bring up at a subsequent Plan- 
ning Board meeting to consider further and see if they can be further 
improved. 

Sometimes we may call on an outside committee, an ad hoc 
civilian committee, to give us some help relative to a paper that is 
being drafted, so as to get a fresh point of view. Eventually, when 
the Planning Board is satisfied that we have sharpened the issue and 
presented all the views that need to be presented and the alternatives, 
to the extent that there are remaining alternatives, then that paper 
goes up to the Council for consideration. The Council may consider 
it at one or more meetings before it comes to a decision about it. 

As I said, the review which we have been conducting of the overall 
basic policies started on February 4, as I recall, and we did not finally 
come to a conclusion until late in April. We were studying this 
problem constantly at Council meetings during that period. 

After the Council has acted, then the question is open to the Presi- 
dent to approve or disapprove, or modify. It is a long process. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not take you that long on everything? 

General Cutter. Not on everything. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to say if it did we would miss a lot of 
things. 

General Cur.er. We did one in a couple of weeks. Most of these 
large policy questions take a considerable length of time because they 
must be carefully studied and thought out. I would say if you gave 
me a policy question today it w ould take about 3 or 4 weeks probably 
to bring it before the council. It can be done with greater celerity. 
We did one in a week because it had to be done quickly, but by and 
large it takes a little longer than that. 
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INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. WiacteswortH. The justification summarizes the increase 
requested as follows. 

An increase of $56,500 in personal services is mainly for four new 
positions on the special staff ($36,770), one new position as assistant 
internal security officer ($5,940), and increased temporary employ- 
ment for civilian consultants ($12,400). 

Also, an increase of $8,500 in other objects chiefly due to increased 
travel requirements for consultants ($4,500) ; additional equipment for 
new positions ($2,540); increased requirements in printing and repro- 
ductions; and supplies and materials ($1,460) required to take care of 
increased personnel and workload. 


CIVILIAN CONSULTANTS 


General CurLer. I may say a word about the civilian consultants, 
if you will permit me, because here we are requesting $16,900 addi- 
tional over what has been put in the prior budget. 

The President is very much interested in the possible use of part- 
time civilian consultants of stature, because he thinks in that way 
we can get a fresh point of view brought to bear on our problems. 
Such people are not heavily burdened with department responsi- 
bilities. They do not decide issues, because you cannot wisely de- 
cide unless you have the responsibility to go with your decision, but 
they look at the proposed solutions to see if what we are proposing to 
do makes good sense, 

You may recall that in March the President invited 7 prominent 
citizens to come in as consultants to the Council and they sat here 
for about 2 or 3 weeks. They were really outstanding citizens from 
all parts of our country. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

There will be plenty of cases where we will have experts coming 
from intellectual pursuits or scientific pursuits, where they have to 
be paid. 

Mr. Manon. There are some experts who are not wealthy? 

General Cutter. That is right. 


REGISTRY STAFF 


Mr. Scrivner. I am curious about one phrase that you used. I 
probably have heard it before but I do not recall its being used in 
this connection. It is the matter of registry. What do you mean 
by registry? You want eight of them I believe. 

General Cutter. Those are the people who prepare and keep the 
records of our top-secret papers. Practically every paper that we 
deal with of course has a high security classification. Perhaps Mr. 
Lay can answer. 

Mr. Lay. That is a general item that covers our files, our reproduc- 
tion facilities (mimeograph facilities, and so forth), and the clerical 
staff that handles the actual papers (incoming and outgoing), filing, 
reproduction, and so forth. 
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FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 5 of your statement at the bottom of the 
page, one of the jobs, you say, is— 
continuing integrated evaluation of the capabilities of the free world versus 
the capabilities of the Soviet and satellites, and estimates of the situation, in order 
to bring about such evaluations and estimates before the Council. 

What other agencies carry on this same kind of work? Do you 
merely coordinate it? Do you do the work? 

General Cutter. We receive from the nine security programs, 
which are listed earlier in my statement, these periodic reports of the 
status of the projects they are undertaking, and also periodic reports 
of progress being made by them in carrying out the policies approved 

by the President and assigned to them to carry out. 

Now, the integration of the information we get from these different 
sources as to the progress being made in carrying out these policies is 
a function which devolves on us because we are the only people who 
have all that information. It is collated by us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose that one of these agencies has some policy 
program that you find is not making the progress it should, what can 
you do about it? 

General Curter. In my recommendations to the President, Mr 
Scrivner, which he has approved, I have been given responsibility in 
a case like that to bring the matter to the attention of the President 
with a recommendation. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. This is Monday morning. Suppose one 
of these programs relating to any number of things—it may be the 
Defense Department or something else, or it might be the State De- 
partment—come to you and you get that report, but it looks like they 
are stumbling along pretty slowly. How long does it take you to make 
your report and get it to the President and get the President’s con- 
currence or recommendation and then get it back to that department 
and get them moving? 

General Curter. It would not take any time, a day or 2 days, 
something like that. You will remember what I said earlier about 
the Pls wnning Board, which is ¢ omposed of representatives of the agen- 
cies engaged in security programs. There are 12 of us sitting around 
a table. We meet Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays from 2:30 to 
about 6:30, and naturally in the course of meeting three times a week 
over that long period of time, we all get to know each other pretty well 
and there is a constant interchange “and discussion at those meetin igs 
about the progress of all kinds of matters. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, there are probably some of os 
things, if I understand some of the changes that have been made, 
spreading responsibility and authority, that you yourself saw some 
lack of progress in, you could mention it right there at the Planning 
Board meeting. 

General CurLer. We do. We would do it there and see if we could 
rectify it without bothering the President. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the reason that I asked. It seems to me 
that with as many other jobs as the President has it would not be 
cutting out much redtape when you do this and take it to the President 
and then it comes back, because he has so many important decisions 
to make. 
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General Curter. The power to take it up to the President often 
helps to get a settlement in advance. We have a meeting at 11 today 
on that very subject. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will be a little late for it. 

General Cutter. I told them that I would be. I was giving that 
as an illustration. If there is a case that I cannot settle at a lower 
level, I have to take it up to the President. 


INTERNAL SECURITY OFFICER'S FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Scrivner. While we have heard in a general way, what is 
the particular office and job of the internal security officer? What 
does he do? What is his program, and what is his activity? 

General Cuter. The question of internal security has all kinds of 
ramifications, of course. There are two principal committees of the 
Council, subcommittees of the Council, which deal with the subject 
of internal security. One is the ICIS, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Internal Security, of which a representativ e of the Attorney 
General is the Chairman. — The internal sec urity officer of the National 
Security Council meets with that committee which meets once or 
twice a month and has much work to do apart from their sessions. 

Mr. Scrivner. What work do they have to do apart from the 
sessions? 

General CurLter. Working on the programs that come up to be 
decided. The last time that I was in the Attorney General’s office 
he showed me the agenda of the ICIS. It was 2 or 3 pages long, 
problems dealing with internal-security matters which required the 
attention of several agencies. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you talk about internal security, you are 
talking about matters relating to the United States proper; in other 
words, within our confines; is that not so? 

General Cutter. Yes; but take the question of port security. 
That might not only be in the United States —— 

Mr. Scrivner. It could be outside. 

General Cutter. Take the question of the eligibility of representa- 
tives of foreign governments, friendly foreign governments, to receive 
classified material, a subject that has been a great controversy in our 
Government for months now. There are sharply conflicting views 
among the different agencies and departments as to how this subject 
should be resolved. We have finally come to an agreement on this 
problem. The ICIS has worked literally for a year on this problem 
trying to get a resolution of it, not because people are bullheaded, but 
because they have honest differences of opinion on the subject. Tt is 
a subject with great ramifications. For instance, there are various 
kinds of devices that I should not speak of in public which affect the 
security of Government. The ICIS makes the study of those devices 
and means of counteracting them and removing their efficacy. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the other one? 

General Curier. The other one is the IIC, the Interdepartmental 
Intelligence Conference. This is the other side of the picture. Mr. 
Hoover is the chairman of this committee. Its duty is the collection 
of intelligence, the means of collecting intelligence, the means of deal- 
ing with the enemy’s collection of intelligence, and investigative work. 
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They meet very frequently, also. Mr. Coyne is the tie-in between 
these very busy committees and ourselves. 

Then, of course, we have on our staff probably as big a collection of 
highly classified material as you can imagine. We must be sure that 
everyone w ho works with us on our staff, or who comes in as a consult- 
ant, is cleared and checked and that no one can have access to this 
information without being absolutely cleared and checked. There 
again Mr. Coyne is the focal point for doing that for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would not that be a matter for the FBI? 

General Cutter. It is a matter for the FBI to see that it is done. 
When you have only a small staff like ours, the actual paperwork of 
getting those consultants cleared and checked, like the seven whom 
the President invited, was quite a large job. It took a lot of time. I 
can only assure you that Mr. Coyne has injured his health by faith- 
fully working at this thing. 

Mr. Hoover has spoken to me of Mr. Coyne’s ability. He was 
very sorry to lose him from the FBI. 


SIZE OF CIVILIAN COMMITTEES 


Mr. Scrivner. One more question. 

On page 6 you talk about small civilian committees. What do you 
consider small? 

General Cutter. Three, four, or five. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right. There are some people who sug- 
gest small, but by the time we get through hearing about them they 
may be small in their eyes but they become quite large. 

General Curter. Large groups would not be of much use to us. 
We cannot have large bodies dealing with such matters. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just wanted to get it on the record so there would 
not be any misunderstanding about what you considered small. 

General Cutter. This body of consultants that were here at the 
President’s invitation in March was certainly the maximum you could 
have, seven. We wanted to have different walks of life reflected and 
different parts of the country represented for that particular thing. 
But my own way of thinking would be that five would be about as 
many as you would want to have on an ad hoc committee. 


PROPOSED ADDITIONAL STAFF POSITIONS 


Mr. Forp. General Cutler, on page 7, under subhead 6 it says, 

“Two special staff members; a staff assistant; one secretary; 
$36,770.” 

General Currier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the anticipated salary scale? 

General Curter. I had hoped to get one for about $13,000, one 
for about $12,000, one for about $8,000, and a secretary for about 
$3,500. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the group that you labeled “Thinkers 

General Curter. That is right. The secretary is the assistant to 
the “thinkers.” They will be the aides to Mr. Lay, Mr. Gleason, 
Dr. Boggs, Mr. Farley, Mr. Weber, Mr. Johnson, and myself. That 
is what we have now. 
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Mr. Forp. From what source would you get this group of people? 
Are they from educational institutions or industry? From what 
other possible source would you acquire them? 

General CutLer. We might try to get 1 person who has had some 
experience here in Washington, because it saves a good deal of time to 
get somebody who knows his way around. I would prefer the ether 
2, I think, to come from the outside. I would like to get people 
whom I know or who are recommended by persons in whom I have 
confidence. They would be capable fellows. They might be younger 
lawyers or young businessmen or young men who had devoted them- 
selves after their war service to furthering their education and perhaps 
getting a Ph. D. or undertaking some specialized work. On the whole, 
I do not want to get specialists in there. I want to get people of 
general knowledgeability. 

I remember Lord Ismay saying about the British War Cabinet 
staff, as to the kind of fellows they recruited for their top staff posi- 
tions—don’t get specialists on your staff; get men of general know- 
ledgeability who can deal in a commonsense way with problems; 
and bring in your specialists on an ad hoc basis. That made good sense 
to me. 

These would be people, perhaps, I would think from around 30 to 40 
years old, or something like that. I am looking up people now all the 
time. We have in mind employing three good people soon to do these 
tasks. 

One of our jobs is to brief the President and Vice President. The 
members of the Planning Board brief their respective chiefs before 
the Council meetings. You cannot expect the Secretary of State, for 
instance, to come to a Council meeting and deal with a paper that has 
been worked on for a month, which may be 40 pages long, without 
having people who know about it sit down for an hour or two hours 
before the meeting and discuss it and explain the important points and 
get his reactions. 

Now, a part of my job is to brief the President. Before each meet- 
ing I have a session with the President. We usually do it the day 
before, at a stated time, a time set aside for this very important 
matter. Every participant must come to Council meetings with his 
mind full and informed on the subjects on the agenda, 

Somebody must brief the Vice President, too. One of these fellows 
will have that function, will be particularly free to respond to calls 
from the Vice President for any assistance he may require. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


Mr. Mituer. General, as I understand it, this Council is what you 
might call an extreme top-level organization reporting to the President 
himself, so far as its overall functioning is concerned. 

General Curier. It is the principal adviser to the President on 
national-security affairs. 

Mr. Miutuer. As such you have complete access to the President 
and are acting for the President, really? 

General Cutter. I, pe rsonally? 

Mr. Miuuer. I mean the Council as a group. 

General Cutter. Well, let me be clear on this point. While what 
you have said is generally true, the Council is an advisory body. It 
makes recommendations to the President. 
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Mr. Minter. It makes no decisions? 

General Curter. It does not make decisions. 

Mr. Miuier. Nor does it give orders? 

General Cutter. No. 

Mr. Miuier. But it does expand the President’s knowledge of 
what is going on in this vast field. 

General Curter. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. And reports directly to the President. 

General Curter. As the President has expressed it to me, it is his 
general staff to help him in deciding questions of national-security 
policy. 

Mr. Mituier. Now, then, carrying out that simile, you have access 
likewise to anything that there is in the executive departments, if you 
feel that it is necessary; is that right? 

General Cutter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. You can just call for information from any agency of 
the Government and it is given to you as a matter of course? 

General Curuer. I believe that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. briiee: Now, as you have outlined the functions, you are 
given certain problems by the President to solve or to recommend the 
solution. Do you initiate it the other way around? If something 
comes to the attention of the Council which you think might require 
immediate action, do you notify the President of it? Is it a two-way 
street in that respect? 

General Cur ter. Oh, yes, sir. We had a good example of that a 
little while ago, as a result of a Cabinet meeting. As I earlier said, 
a discussion arose in a Cabinet meeting and the issue was not specifi- 
cally settled. Mention was made that this was the kind of thing that 
should go to the Council. After the Cabinet meeting I went in to 
see the President and obtained his approval to put it on the agenda 
for the Council. He decides what the Council will take up. 

Mr. Miuuer. Certainly. 

General Curier. When matters come up from lower levels of 
government, they are cleared by me with the President, to be sure 
that he wishes to have them studied by the Council. 

Mr. Mixer. In other words, you not only get instructions from the 
President, but you present information to him and ask for instructions? 

General Curter. That is right. 

Mr. bvassis When you think it is necessary. 

General Cutter. That is right. That is why we need a slightly 
larger staff, so that we can have a bigger net thrown out to drag in 
the questions and have them before us. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR EXECUTION OF POLICIES 


Mr. Mixxer. Following up the line Mr. Scrivner asked about, how 
much responsibility do you take for execution of the program, once the 
President has decided? Do you have any special duty in that regard, 
or do you just report if things are not going as you think they should? 

General Curter. No. The Council and its staff is a policy advisory 
body to the President, with the powers which have been descri! ved. 
When it comes to the execution of policies that the President has 
approved, the President makes the assignments for the execution of 
those policies to the different departments of Government, and it is 
their responsibility to execute such assignments. 
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Suppose that a policy involves State and Defense and CIA. After 
the Council meeting and the President’s decision, a note is sent down 
by Mr. Lay as Executive Secretary of the Council to the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the Director of the CIA calling 
attention to the decision which the President bas made and the assign- 
ment of their responsibilities thereunder. 

Now, ia our form of government the responsibility then runs from 
the Department head to the President. The Department head 
should do bis job, as assigned to him by the President, and it is not 
anybody’s business to interfere and try to run his business. 

I have a duty, if I find in the course of my work with the Planning 
Board and studying the periodic reports that come in, that there is 
a delay and things are not being done as they should be done. The 
President has asked me to report on those things to him, because I 
am his speical assistant as well as having charge of the Council 
operations. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

General Curter. With a recommendation as to what should be 
done about it. My recommendation might be, if we could not settle 
the matter at our level in the Planning Board, that he call up the 
Department head and say: 

“Look. What are you doing about this? What is the delay?” 

But in our scheme of things there is no layer interposed between 
the President and the departments in the carrying out of the policies 
assigned. 

Mr. Mriuxter. Then you really have no responsibility for the exe- 
eution of these policies, and the only occasion you would have to 
comment on them would be if you ran into something you felt the 
President ought to know about? 

General Cur.er. | probably would run into such a situation, being 
right in the stream where these events are moving. That is why he 
would look to me to tell him how matters were going. 

Mr. Mitxer. [think I have the picture. Thank you. 

Mr. WiecLteswortu. Mr. Ostertag? 


FUNCTIONS OF COUNCIL AS AGENCY OF COORDINATION AND INTEGRATION 


Mr. Osterrac. General, right along this same line there is some- 
thing which is not quite clear to me. I think perhaps you do a great 
service when you clear up some of the real purposes of your organiza- 
tion. As I understand it, you are primarily a coordinating agency, 
a coordinating agency between the important administrative agencies 
including defense, dealing primarily with sec urity, and you represent 
the President more or less in the coordination of that information 
for his benefit; is that right? 

General Curier. I think a better word than “coordinate,”’ Mr. 
Ostertag, is the word “integrate.” We have, I think, certainly 
since World War II, come to realize that there is not any such thing 
as a defense policy or a foreign policy or a trade policy or an atomic 
energy policy in and of itself. There is such a thing as a national 
security policy. In making a national security policy every agency 
and department of Government which has an interest in the national 
security should have an opportunity to contribute its part and bring 
its weight to bear and bring its arguments into focus. 
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Now, the National Security Council and its Planning Board, which 
does the basic work before the papers come up to the Council, are the 
forum for the integration of the thinking of the different agencies and 
departments, so as to bring to the President an integrated policy. 

Suppose, for example, a program of importance. Almost every 
agency in Goverament would have some part to play. Defense would 
have apart. Treasury might have a part. MSA would have a part 
State would have a part. And so on down the line. In order to 
bring them together and to write out a paper which reflects and 
integrates the opinions of them all, we have their representatives on 
the Planning Board. If we do not have them all regularly repre- 
sented, we call in others on an ad hoc basis. We might call in the 
Department of Commerce, for example, to come in and sit on a 
particular question. 

Mr. CuarrMan. I think one thing should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Osrertaa. General, suppose in the matter of National Security 
Council affairs there is a conflict between the Director of Mutual 
Security and the Secretary of State or the Secretary of Defense and 
they do not resolve that policy or that difference. Where is that 
finally settled? Is that in your Council; or is that thrashed out at the 
White House? 

General Curter. No. There are disagreements. I am a great 
believer, myself, in disagreements. One of the dangers in Govern- 
ment is that everything ‘will come up to the President on an agreed 
basis. I would like to have them come up either in alternatives, well 
supported with pros and cons, or with disagreements. 

We try, naturally, in the Planning Board, in the course of arguing 
for hours about these things, to see if one fellow’s argument is really 
better than the other’s, and if we cannot come to common agreement; 
but if we cannot come to a common agreement, we certainly do not 
want to accept a watered-down compromise. We want the views to 
go up as a “‘split paper.’”’ Some people think a ‘split paper” terrible. 
I think it is a mighty good thing. If people cannot agree, they should 
bring out such disagreement in the Council and let the Council argue 
it before the President, doing the best each side can to advance pros 
and cons; and then the President decides. Obviously, men of good 
will who are all working for the same Government and the same 

country will do the best they can to make an honest resolution of 
their views so as not to overburden the Executive, but if they cannot 
come to an honest resolution that is all right. 

Next week we are going to bring up a paper which has partially 
divergent views. They just cannot get together, although we have 
argued for weeks on it. It will have to go up on that basis, and the 
Council or the President will have to decide which view is right. I 
have my views on who is right, but that is not for me to decide. 

Mr. Osrerragc. With regard to the Special Assistant to the 
President for Cold War Planning; is that your job? 

General Cur.ter. No. That is Mr. C. D. Jackson. 

Mr. Osrertac. What is your job? 

General Curter. My job is the National Security Council, Mr. 
Ostertag. 

Mr. OsrertaG. You are the administrative officer of the Council as 
well as the head of the Planning Board? 
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General Curter. The Council has, by statute, an Executive 
Secretary, who is right here. 

The President has appointed me to be Chairman of the Planning 
Board. The President is the Chairman of the Council, you know, and 
presides over the Council meetings, but there are pretty complicated 
subjects which are dealt with, and I am supposed to help him keep 
the meetings running and get decisions made on agenda items, and 
and see that actions are recorded. 

I also have a general oversight over the staff, but Mr. Lay is the 
Executive Secretary of the Council. He has been for a long time, 
you know. 

Mr. Ostrertac. That is all. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortn. Mr. Hruska 

Mr. Hruska. No questions. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Mr. Mahon? 


IMPORTANCE OF WORK 


Mr. Manon. General, I think your statement has been most 
enlightening. I do not think we should play down the importance 
of this work which you are doing. I think it is highly significant and 
very important. 

I know you have another engagement soon, and I am not going to 
interrogate vou at length. However, you think the amount requested 
here is in the best interest of the taxpayers and the Government 
generally? 

General Cutter. Yes, I do. Some people wanted me to ask for 
a large numbe r of pe ople on the Special Staff, but being one of those 
‘“damyankees,’’ Mr. Mahon, I like to go a little prudently. I thought 
we would try three first, and see how it took. If we did not need any 
more, why ask for them? If we would need more, perhaps you would 
let us come back next vear. 

Mr. Manon. There are some people, if you continue in your present 
position, who will be pushing you and pushing you to get more 
people. It may be they have encountered somebody who cannot 
be pushed around. However, I do not think we ought to build up 
u big r agency from this. 

General Cutter. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think you have the right slant. 

General Cutter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me you can be of great help to the Presi- 
dent, and I am sure, so far as most of us here are concerned, you can 
have every dime requested. 

General Curter. I feel very strongly that an agency like this, so 
close to the President, must be kept small to be effective. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. WieeieswortsH. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. I have listened to you with interest, and my 
personal opinion is I wish we had many more gentlemen of the same 
attitude you have expressed here. 

General Cutter. Thank you, s 

Mr. SuHepparp. However, I ooahl like to toss in a couple of sample 
questions, for a matter of personal appraisal, in order that I might 
have some grasp as to how extensively matters of economic importance 
may be brought up for decision or presentation by your group. 
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MILITARY PROCUREMENT POLICIES 


What, if anything, has been presented to you relative to the slow- 
down in procurement by the military forces, which hi as had a rather 


drastic repercussion in the operations of the military? Has that been 


presented to you in any form at all? 

General Cutzer. | think that it is not exactly within my province, 
Mr. Sheppard, to talk about the actual policies which the Council 
discusses, if you will excuse my saying so. But, to answer that ques- 
tion specifically, in the course of the overall review of our basic 
policies the procurement program of the Department of Defense has 
been talked about and discussed before the Council; yes. The answer 
to that would be ‘ Yes.” 

Mr. SHeprarp. There is the same question with reference to the 
military requirements in the theaters of operations. Does that type 
of issue, when it becomes controversial because of ineptness or a lack 
or abundance, come to you? Is it presented to you? Does it become 
a part of your consideration and result in recommendations to the 
White House? 

General Curtrr. Probably not. The running by the Defense 
Establishment of the conduct of war, if it is in accordance with policies 
laid down by the President, would be a matter for action between the 
President and the Defense Establishment. It is conceivable that 
issues which seem to bear only on one department will get into the 
Council, because they do have a wider implication if you sit down and 
study them. 

May I make a remark off the record? 

Mr. Wica.eswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. Perhaps I was assuming the interpretation from 
the literal definition of ‘national security,’’ which was too large. 
However, when it comes to a definition of national security there is 
very little I can think of on a national premise or a national function 
which is not a contributing factor to that total. 

General Curter. The term has an awfully broad implication, of 
course; but if you go back to the statutory language which created 
the Council you will find its principal function is the integration of 
mult ary, domestic, foreign, and economic policies into one whole as 
an adviser to the President, and not to deal with the carrying out of 
the policy and to see whether it is being aptly or ineptly carried out. 
We are advisers in the making of the policy rather than in the carry- 
ing out of the policy. 

Mr. Suepparpb. No further questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortH. Mr. Sikes? 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Sixes. General, I do not believe I understand from your testi- 
mony the reason for the additional funds for travel. ‘The amount in 
itself is not great, but it does represent an increase of 900 percent over 
ine estimate for 1953. You had no travel in 1952. Will you tell me, 

gain, why you require additional money for travel? 

~ Gene Te al Cur._er. The President is a great believer in the use of 
civilians as copula. We have had one example to which I have 
already referred, where we had seven consultants brought in. 
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Mr. Stxes. This is not for your regular staff? 

General Curter. Oh, no. 

Mr. Sixes. It is to pay the expenses of consultants called in for 
conferences? 

General Curter. Yes. It is all for civilians. 

Mr. Lay. Except we have the original $500. 

General Curter. We have $500 for our staff. The rest is for 
civilian consultants. 

EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you again: What is the necessity for the 
additional appropriation for equipment in 1954 over 1953? 

Mr. Saunpers. We have 5 new positions or 5 new employees coming 
on duty who have to have equipment. 

General Cutter. That is, desks and typewriters and things like 
that, I think, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. The entire amount is for new equipment for new 
employees? 

General Cur ter. That is right. 

Mr. Srtxes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Thank you, General. 

General Curter. Thank you, sir. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, May 4, 1953. 
NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. RAYMOND S. MCLAIN, (RET.), COMMISSIONER 
ADM. THOMAS C. KINKAID, (RET.), COMMISSIONER 
EDGAR G. SHELTON, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
MARGARET B. BUCHHOLZ, STAFF MEMBER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 








Actual Estimate, | Estimate, 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 
Appropriation or estimate : ee. a : $185, 000 $37, 500 | $55, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings....................-.-.- eR SE As oortuynipesin Jevesccessannce 
CtRethes ees. 22... ee eR 149, 754 | 37, 500 | 55, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Estimate, 


ate, 
| 1952 195¢ 1954 


ee 
Actual Estim 
53 





Examination, evaluation and reporting on the military train- | 
ing program.............-...- piteaintasttnameedmemimimaieiadiaasl $149, 754 $37, 500 $55, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification Actual, 1952 maaan oo 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent posistions 10 7 ( 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions l 2 
Average number of all employees 6 4 7 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average Salary $6, 393 $5, 996 $6, 268 
Average grade GSs-9.6 GS-8.8 GS-96 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $29, 449 $25, °92 | $27, 810 
Part-time and temporary positions 7,049 2.000 13. 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 113 148 145 
Payment above basic rates 1, 929 1, 000 1, 000 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details 34, 732 
Total personal services 73, 272 28 840 41. 955 
02 Travel 5, 362 2, 200 7, 200 
03 Transportati on of thing 125 100 100 
04 Communication services 3, 733 1, 200 1. 300 
05 Rents and utility services 4 8. 533 935 |. 
06 Printing and reproduction 24, 214 2.500 2 ) 
07 Other contractual services 11, 063 600 400 
Services performed by other agencies 500 920 
Os uppli d materials 6,11 4) 600 
09 Equipment 17, 294 200 00 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments a 43 25 25 
Obligations incurred - ‘ - 149, 754 500 000 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. Gentlemen, the next item is the request for 
the National Security Training Commission. We have with us 
Admiral Kinkaid, who has a brief statement to make to the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Kinxarp. I have a statement here which was prepared 
originally by Dr. Karl Compton, for him to make. We expected to 
have him here, but he could not be here this morning. With your 
permission I will read it. It is not very long. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is indeed a pleasure 
to have the opportunity to present to this distinguished group the 
views of the National Security Training Commission regarding its 
appropriation request for the fiscal year 1954. 

Under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act (Public Law 51, 82d Cong.) the Commission, subject to the direc- 
tion of the President, is required to formulate a comprehensive pro- 
gram of legislative recommendations and to establish such policies ‘and 
standards with respect to the conduct of training in the National 
Security Training Corps as are necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the aet. 

As you know, the Office of the President has approved an appropria- 
tion request for the Commission in the sum of $55,000 as being in 
accord with the administration program. This appropriation request 
is Outlined in detail in our formal submission to the Congress. 

Proposed legislation prepared by the Commission and submitted 
to the 82d Congress was not acted upon but rather was recommitted 
by the House of Representatives for further study. Since the recom- 
mittal of the legislation, the Commission has been actively restudying 
the entire program. 
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Under the direction of the President we have been conducting 
exhaustive studies into all aspects of the program. Our budget re- 
quest provides for the continuation of a small staff to assist the Com- 
mission in the completion of several necessary studies. 

During = first year of its existence under the leadership of the 
Honorable James W. Wadsworth, we feel that the Commission dis- 
played the type of financial responsibility and efficiency which the 
Congress desires. The Commission requested and received $185,000 
for its operation in fiscal year 1952 of which sum $35,000 was unobli- 
gated and returned to the Treasury. Additionally, our present esti- 
mates indicate that approximately $10,000 more of the obligated 
funds were unspent and will eventually revert to the Treasury in 
July 1954. This was accomplished by increasing the operating 
efficiency of the agency and in careful budgeting of funds. 

In fiscal year 1953 the Commission received an appropriation of 
$37,500. Facing this budget cut from the previous year, the Com- 
mission was required by necessity to further consolidate functions 
within the agency thereby greatly increasing the burden of work upon 

ach individual staff member and considerably slowing down the pace 
of the work which we were conducting. I believe we now have the 
distinction of being the smallest agency in the Federal Government, 
a matter about which the Commission does not complain for we feel 
that we have been able to achieve remarkable operating efficiency 
considering the problem which faced us. The most disturbing factor 
in our efficiency of operation has been a lack of skilled hands, partic- 
ularly in the secretarial field, to handle the comparatively large volume 
of work which we have. 

We feel that the amount of $55,000 requested in our 1954 budget will 
enable us to maintain the Commission staff at a more realistic and 
efficient working level. This budget will enable us to increase our 
staff to an average of six employees, a small group even then consider- 
ing our tasks. Certain routine housekeeping services, such as ac- 
counting, payroll, procurement, and personnel actions have been 
furnished to the Commission in the past by the National Security 
Resources Board. Since the Commission’s staff has been so small, 
the amount of this work was negligible and the agency concerned was 
therefore able to do the work with no additional cost to them. When 
the NSRB expired April 30, we were faced with the possibility of 
having to hire one employee to handle these routine matters for the 
Commission; however, we have been able to work out an agreement 
with the Selective Service System to assume these functions under a 
contract so no additional expense will be required to carry out these 
tasks. 


ENLARGED SCOPE OF WORK 


As you know, Public Law 51, 82d Congress, directed the Commis- 
sion to (1) draft a broad outline for a program of national security 
training, and (2) provide legislative proposals relating to the safety, 
health, - welfare and morals of members of the corps and other related 
matters. 

During the course of congressional hearings upon the proposed legis- 
lation in 1952 it became apparent that Congress expected the Com- 
mission also to explore much broader fields than originally envisioned 
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by the Commission, more importantly the overall field of manpower 
availability. 

The President also has requested the Commission to make ex- 
haustive studies in the field of manpower availability and its relation- 
ship to actual combat requirements. Other problems relating to 
this and requiring study by the Commission are the reserve pattern 
(which at the present time is being built with veterans only) and a 
review of proposed cost estimates of national security training and 
its projected savings to the defense effort over a period of years, the 
idea being that with a large nonveteran reserve the strength of the 
standing forces can more safely be reduced. 

We have also found it necessary to make exhaustive studies into 
the relationship of this program to education, labor, agriculture, and 
technology. Additionally, we have been conducting advanced studies 
on the health, safety, and morals of trainees as well as studies relating 
to the length of the training period and the substance of training. 

Ve have also devoted and shall continue to devote a great deal of 
attention into all possible methods of reducing costs under the pro- 
gram such as the study of overhead training personnel, utilization of 
existing facilities and other related matters. 

As you probably know, we receive numerous requests for analyses 
of various ideas relating to such a program, two of which have been 
incorporated into legislation introduced in this Congress, namely, 
S. 605 and H. R. 3187. 

We receive a great many inquiries and suggestions from many or- 
ganizations in the fields of education, labor, agriculture, religion, and 
veterans affairs. 

In the near future and for some time to come we will be working 
very closely with the Defense Department, the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Foree, and the Selective Service System in 
arriving at solutions to the very difficult problems which face us. 
This will involve a great deal of work over the next several months 
but it is our earnest hope that a much more fair and intelligent military 
manpower program will finally result. 

When and if hostilities in Korea cease, it is imperative that long- 
range military manpower planning be completed as soon as humanly 
possible so that prompt action may be taken by the administration 
to initiate an equitable and economical military manpower program 
to meet any eventuality. 

A part of the responsibility for this planning and the necessary 
studies involved in it will rest upon this Commission. It is believed 
that our work may contribute substantially to the solution of a very 
difficult human and fiscal problem. 

Only the most rigorous economy measures such as we have exercised 
in the past will make it possible for the Commission to operate effi- 
ciently during the coming year, on the requested sum of $55,000, in 
order to carry out the tasks it is e xpected to fulfill. We believe it can 
be done but only with the greatest of perseverance. We intend to 
continue as we have throughout our existence to exert every possible 
effort to conduct our official business as required by law, but at the 
very least possible cost to the taxpayer. 

Thank you very much for your kind attention, 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Thank you, Admiral. 
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BUDGET REQUEST 


This appears to be a request for $55,000, as compared with an 
appropriation of $37,500 in the current fiscal year and $185,000 in 
fiscal year 1952. The recommendation in the Truman budget was also 
$55,000. 


PERSONNEL 


How many persons do you have on the rolls now, Admiral? 
Admiral Kryxarp. We have four on the rolls at the present time. 
Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You desire an increase? 

Admiral Krnxarp. As stated; ves, sir. 

Mr. Wiectesworrs. An increase of two. The increase reflected 
appears to be to the extent of about $2,200 in permanent positions, to 
the extent of about $11,000 in part-time and temporary positions, 
and to the extent of about $5,000 in travel. 

What are your part-time and temporary positions? 

Mr. Suevron. That would be the Commissioners themselves. Dur- 
ing the past year the Commissioners elected to draw no pay for the 
days worked, and to draw no travel money, due to the fact that they 
wanted to save as much money as they could to retain a staff. The 
budget submitted provides for money for the Commissioners’ per diem 
and their travel, as may be necessary. 

Admiral Kinxaip. Last year when we requested $75,000 and it was 
cut in half it was just barely enough to keep a skeleton force going in 
the office. As Mr. Shelton has just said, the Commissioners drew no 
pay and the Commissioners paid their own travel expenses. 

Mr. Wieciesworrsx. The Commissioners are now four in number? 

Admiral Kinxarp. They are four nm number. Our Chairman, as 
you know, died. That was Senator Wadsworth. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Wiaaieswortn. Why is there a travel increase? 

Admiral Kinxaip. Because the Commissioners have been paying 
their own travel. 

Mr. WieeiesworrsH. That is an increase for the travel of the Com- 
missioners only? 

Admiral Kinxarp. Yes, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would they have $5,000 worth of travel? 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. $7,200. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is an increase of $5,000. 

Admiral Kinxarp. Yes, an increase of $5,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do they go and where do they come from? 

Admiral Kinxarp. Dr. Compton comes from Boston. General 
McLain comes from Oklahoma. I live here in Washington. Mr. 
Clayton is from Texas. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often do they make trips? 

Admiral Kinxarp. Rarely, in the past year. That is one reason 
why we were able to get along on the small budget, because the 
question of universal military training for about a year has been 
quiescent, very quiet. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any reason why it should not remain 
quiescent? 
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Admiral Kinxarp. I think there is, because I think the President 
is definitely interested in our overall manpower planning. We antici- 
pate that a great many more trips will be necessary during the coming 
year, If no additional money is provided, the Commissioners will 
have to go to great personal expense. 


STATUTORY DUTIES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortHu. Now, Admiral, I do not have the act before 
me, but just what are the statutory duties now imposed upon you? 
What are the matters now imposed upon you by law? ‘Those which 
were discussed in your opening statement are not all now required 
by law, are they? 

Admiral Kinxarp. Public Law 51 lists a number of things. The 
first thing was the pre paration of proposed legislation. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. That was done, was it not, and submitted 
to the Congress? 

Admiral Krnxarp. That wasdone. Then there were revisions made 
in the House and Senate committees. We restudied certain problems. 
We worked with the military departments. A new bill is now being 
studied. 

General McLain. Then there are certain things that follow from 
that, because there has been legislation introduced by other interests. 
Somebody has to examine it. 

Mr. WieeieswortsH. For example, vou state that the President has 
requested the Commission to make exhaustive studies in the field of 
manpower availability and its relationship to actual combat require- 
ments. Is that not something which is being covered by an Assistant 
Secretary for Manpowe rin the Defense De ‘partment, in large measure? 

low does this Commission get into that? 

General McLain. This Commission, I think, has under the law, the 
primary responsibility over the proposed military traming aspects of 
the program. The principal thing confronting the Congress and the 
people today is the fact that they are taking advantage of about 
three-fourths of the available manpower, and by certain deferments 
there is about one-fourth of that manpower which never receives any 
military service. They get deferred, and then they qualify for other 
deferments. In my opinion, so far as the service is concerned, it is 
building up a morale problem that is going to have to be faced one of 
these days. If we think we will not have to face it, wait until we get 
into a situation where we have to recall these people who have already 
gone to Korea, when many people have never had any service. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. | am not arguing the merits or demerits of the 
problem with which you are c harged. What I am trying to get clear 
for the record is: What are your statutory duties in fise al 1954, which 
you expect to carry on and which call for this appropriation? 

You made studies and you made recommendations to the Congress. 
A bill was considered and sent back to the House committee for fur- 
ther study. Where does that leave the Commission in terms of its 
present duties? 

General McLain. Well, until the thing is finally decided the 
questions hinge on the different departments of Government and the 
Congress; and I think the Commission would have a continuing 
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responsibility to meet the various questions that arise until the point 
is disposed of. 

Admiral Kinxarp. The manpower study is a continuing thing. 
Of course, we get a great deal of information from General Hershey, 
and he appeared at many of the hearings which were held during the 
first several months the Commission was in existence. We are in 
almost daily conference with Selective Service. 

We also have to work with the military departments, to find out 
how they are getting men and how many they are getting and what 
the changes are. An up-to-date study is something which has to 
be up to date. It cannot be a study made a year or two ago. 

Mr. WieGiesworts. As I say, I do not have a copy of the law 
before me, but I just want to get clear in my mind and for the record 
what continuing duties you have under the law. 

Admiral Kinxarp. Well, if the legislation proposed is passed, then 
the Commission changes its status from its present one to that of a 
supervisory commission. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworts. That I understand. I think I understand 
the picture up to the date of the recommendations which were made 
to the Congress. And I understand the position from the time the 
law is put on the statute books. What I om trying to get clear for 
the record is the situation in the interim period. 

General McLary. I do not believe the Commission’s responsi- 
bility would terminate when we made our report and submitted legis- 
lation. I think the law implies we have to follow through and stay 
with it until there is a final disposition, because the question is still 
open and still as vital as ever. There are just as many questions being 
raised on it as there were before. 

Mr. WicGiesworts. Mr. Scrivner? 


APPEARANCE OF DR. COMPTON 


Mr. Scrivner. Why was it not possible for Dr. Compton, who pre- 
pared this statement, to be present? 

Admiral Kinxarp. He had arranged to come down here. As I 
understand it, he has pretty extensive responsibilities. He travels a 
lot. He told me before that he had dates which interfered with his 
coming, but he had canceled one. He was to come down, I believe, 
last week, but this time he had one which he could not possibly cancel. 

Mr. Scrivner. When I read the statement I had hoped he would be 
present, because I wanted to ask him one very specific question. Ido 
not know whether either one of you can answer in his absence or not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION OF COSTS UNDER UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 4 of this statement there is a paragraph 
which says in substance that you have devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to all possible methods of reducing costs under the program. 

What program are you talking about? 

Admiral Kinxarp. The program of universal military training. 
During the period of the hearings, a year ago, we had requests from 
all over the country from various kinds of organizations who were 
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hostile to universal military training. Their inquiries had to be an- 
swered, as well as those from the people who favored it. 

Mr. Scrivner. In substance, the studies that you were making 
were to see what the overbead training personnel should be and what 
military facilities would be available. Now, what has been the result 
of that study? Have you any concrete results? 

Admiral Kinxat. Oh, yes; we have results. We have been in close 
contact almost 2 years with this. At that time we had cost figures 
provided us by the Defense Department, which proved to be faulty. 
We started out keeping to the narrow lane indicated by Public Law 51. 
But pretty soon these requests for additional studies and information 
came in from all directions, from the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and from others; from the military departments and from various 
organizations throughout the country. We had to study the matter 
to answer those questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are you going to do all that until you know 
what your program is going to be? 

Admiral Kinkarp. We have a proposed program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but until you know what your program is 
going to be, why do all this? In the first place, you have not any idea 
what program Congress is going to reenact and until you know that 
pretty generally, there is not any way for you to tell what existing 
facilities there are which are going to be needed and you cannot tell 
what type of program is going to be carried on, and so forth. 

Admiral Kinkarp. No, sir; but I believe we do know generally. 
We do not know exactly, but the ideas of this Commission changed 
greatly after we started our congressional hearings. We started with 
some ideas on the subject and as a result of the hearings, some of those 
ideas were revised. Our early papers were revised a number of times. 
| believe we have some idea of what the Armed Services Committee 
would approve, if they approve this legislation. We are not entirely 
in the dark on that, because we have a general idea. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the actions of Congress relating to a 
program such as this, go far beyond the Armed Services Committee. 

Admiral Kinxaip. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have 435 Members of the House and 96 Mem- 
bers of the Senate, many of whom have some ideas of their own. 

Admiral Kinkarp. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which they think are as good as if not better than 
those which might be suggested by the Armed Services Committee. 

Admiral Kinxatip. That has already happened, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So there still remains the question, How can you 
even remotely predict how much a program such as you are trying to 
get will cost, and what facilities and activities will be available, and 
so forth? 

Admiral Kinkaip. Of course our proposed legislation has been dis- 
cussed rather thoroughly, sir, and many of the ideas that you have 
suggested have been considered. 

Mr. Scrivner. The legislation which you proposed and which was 
recommitted to the House Armed Services Committee had quite a bit 
of study and revamping, and whatnot. 

Admiral Kinxarp. That is right. 
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General McLarn. We made studies of all of the proposed amend- 
ments. We felt some of them were sound and we felt some of them 
were not sound, and we gave our reasons. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not make myself clear. In this state- 
ment you say that you are doing a lot of studying about reducing the 
costs of the universal military trainmg program. If you do not 
know what the costs contemplated were going to be, I do not see 
how you can even start on a program of reducing those costs. 

Admiral Kinxarp. For instance, in the beginning, we were pretty 
well familiar with these training stations throughout the country and 
what the costs would be of building new and special training stations 
for this training program. But that was objected to and that was 
cut out. Then the armed services, the three of them, found that they 
could take a limited number with the facilities now available. So at 
the present time, in the proposed legislation, there is a program which 
says that no funds will be appropriated for new construction and that 
the present facilities must be used. That was one of the ideas that 
was put in. 


UNFAIRNESS OF PRESENT MILITARY MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. | have one final statement. On page 5 you say: 

This will involve a great deal of work over the next several months but it is 
our earnest hope that a much more fair and intelligent military manpower pro- 
gram will finally result. 

Am I to assume from that that in your studies you found the 
present program was unfair or unintelligent? 

Admiral Kinxarp. Very definitely unfair to many individuals; 
because a boy now who is drafted, goes into the service and may 
spend 2 years in Korea or elsewhere, but when he leaves, he goes 
into the Reserve for 6 years more. The boy who is not drafted, who 
is not taken, does not serve in any way and has no obligation at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there is a potential obligation on that boy, 
until he is how old? 

General McLain. The obligation is for 8 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the boy who is not selected. 

General McLain. He has no obligation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, he has. 

Admiral Kryxarp. He has no obligation until he has been drawn 
into the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. But he is subject to selective service, until he is 
how old? 

Admiral Krnxarp. Twenty-six. 

Mr. Scrivner. So there is an.obligation which has not yet been 
exercised. 

Admiral Kinkarp. He is subject to the jeopardy of an obligation; 
yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where have you found this to be unintelligent? 

Admiral Kinkarp. Well, that is a strong word. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, once again, all I can do is to take Mr. Comp- 
ton’s language where he says that he is hoping for a much fairer and 
intelligent military program. 

Admiral Kinxarp. I think by more intelligent he means further 
study and further analysis. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How is it less intelligent, if unintelligent is not the 
rigbt word? He must have had something in mind to justify a great 
deal more work. All I can do is to take Dr. Compton’s words and 
try to figure out in my own mind how he is trying to justify the request 
for an increased allowance because there is going to be more work. 

General McLarn. It is possible to raise a question about the intel- 
ligence of a program when some people are exempted from military 
service and others are put in double jeopardy, people who are taken 
in and trained and sent over to Korea, and still have service to perform. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Hershey, in Selective Service, can correct 
a lot of that overnight. 

General McLain. He cannot. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; he can. 

General McLain. I am mistakea; he probably can correct a lot of 
it in the future. But little of what has happened in the past can be 
corrected. When you have 800,000 young men of military age who 
are mentally and physically qualifie d, and you call only 600,000, then 
you have got 200,000 who do not do anything. When these boy s come 
back from Korea, on Monday night they have to go down to drill, and 
then when they come to their 2 weeks’ vacation in the summertime, 
they have to go to the summer camps. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do not have to go down to drill on Monday 
night. They can, by going into a Reserve unit or a National Guard 
unit, go to drill. They can get the 8-year Reserve, but they do not 
have to. 

General McLain. There is coercion there, though. One fellow 
takes his girl to a show Monday night, the other fellow goes to drill. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when you have selective service, you are 
exercising coercion over a Man. 

General McLain. That part of it is coercion. But for the 200,000 
out of the 800,000 who are not called, they are not subjected to any 
coercion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not misunderstand me. I am not happy about 
a lot of things that are going on. But I still maintain that General 
Hershey can correct a lot of these inequities that you are talking about. 

General McLarn. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And can do it overnight 

General McLarn. Public Law 51 did several things. It drafted 
men to serve now, because they had to have them. And it provided 
for these emergencies when these people would get some training, so 
we would have somebody in reserve. The third thing was the study 
of this Commission to train the people that did not go in and serve, 
so that they could go ahead of the fellows who had already served a 
year in the foxholes in Korea. That is the unfair part of it. If we 
do not carry out the third part of Public Law 51, then we are not 
keeping faith with the fellow who has served in Korea and who, after 
he comes back, is liable to be called up again. 


PROPOSALS TO CORRECT UNFAIRNESS 1N MILITARY MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you propose to do to correct the un- 
fairness? 

General McLain. We propose a system whereby they will take 
everybody. That will correct the unfairness and you will not have to 
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call again on the man who has sat in the foxholes in Korea, when you 
do not call somebody else at all. 

Admiral Kinxarp. Here is a clipping from the paper, which makes 
a specific suggestion. There are 750,000 young men leaving the 
service this year. They go into the Reserve involuntarily. That 
gives us a fine, efficient, experienced Reserve, so that a little later on, 
if we have a quick call, if we get into trouble again, those men will be 
called back to service. But if we have universal military training 
running for 2 or 3 years, we will have in the neighborhood of 800,000 
young men, to a million young men, when they become 18, who will 
be trained and who will be ready for call, instead of having to take 
the same young men who have been to Korea and who have come back. 
That is what is not fair. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you talk to some of these young men, they will 
tell you that if 2 boys live across the street from each other, it is not 
fair to select 1 man and give him 6 months of training and send him 
home and train the other 4 months and send him over to Korea. 

Admiral Kinxarp. If there is any question of taking one boy for 
service and another boy for universal military training, that can be 
decided by the flip of a coin, and that is fair. Then it is just a rub of 
the green. If they do not all have to go, then it can be decided by 
chance. 

Mr. Sertvner. That is all. 

Mr. Ostertac. May I interject a question at that point, Mr. 
Chairman? Would not that have happened under your original 
proposal? 

Admiral Krxxarp. Our original proposal? 

Mr. Osrrrtrac. I mean in connection with selective service and 
universal military training. 

Admiral Krinxaip. That is handled by Selective Service. Just how 
they handle it, I do not know. They handle it through their local 
boards, where the local conditions are known and understood; and 
that is very important. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. May I interrupt for just a moment here? 

Admiral, do you take the position that this Commission should be 
continued in ‘the public interest, regardless of whether or not this 
committee or the Congress favors universal military training? 

In other words, is a vote to continue this program that you project 
here, tantamount to an endorsement of universal military training, or 
not, in your judgment? 

Admiral Krnxatp. No. If you continue this program, this Com- 
mission, it is merely in compliance with Public Law 51 which set it up. 

Mr. Manon. To continue a study of what should be done? 

Admiral Krnxarp. That is right. Congress did approve universal 
military training. 

Mr. Manon. But they turned around and disapproved it, or failed 
to take action. ° 

Admiral Kinxarw. They failed to take action quickly but they did 
take action. 

Mr. Manon. They took negative action. Congress took negative 
action, did it not? 
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Admiral Kinkarp. No, sir; it was only returned for further study. 
That is not negative action. 

Mr. Manon. I think any reasonable interpretation would be that 
it was negative action. 

Admiral Kinkarp. There was an indication very clearly, in connec- 
tion with what you have said, that the President does have in mind 
something of this sort. 


PRESIDENTIAL DESIRE FOR CONTINUATION OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Manon. Does the President actually know that this request 
is being made and is he strongly in favor of continuing this Commis- 
sion—I mean Dwight Eisenhower, the President of the United States? 

Admiral Kinxarp. My answer to that would be “Yes.” He has 
not said that to me, but the Commission did go to New York before 
General Eisenhower became President and talked with him about it 
and tried to bring him up to date. He knew all about the UMT 
studies up to 1948. He did not like a lot of things that were in them. 
We were able to tell him that the things that he did not like had been 
changed since then. I know that our budget was carefully considered 
by the Office of the President. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Kinxarp. I would like to answer your questioa further. 
The Commission, for several moaths, had a great many hearings. 
We have a lot of interesting data. We have a lot of interesting argu- 
ments for and against universal] military training. 

Mr. Forp. When were these hearings held? 

Admiral K1nkxatp. They began ia 1951 immediately after the Com- 
mission was set up. We have those records in the files. We have all 
those studies. As I say, we have revised some of our own opinions. 
I, for one, aad | think the other members, were strong for not having 
any exemptions whatever. As soon as we studied the thing, we found 
that there had to be some exemptions. You cannot take a one-legged 
man and make an infantryman out of him. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can make a clerk out of him. 

Admiral Kinxarp. That is correct. And that is what we had in 
mind. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, I had some young men like 
that who were brokenhearted because they could not be accepted 
for military service, despite their physical handicap. 

Admiral Kinxam. Our thought was that they could be utilized in 
many ways. But we have all of these records. If this Commission 
is wiped out, what will happen to those records is that they will be 
stored somewhere, they will not be kept up to date and they will be 
extremely difficult to get hold of when they are needed. 

Mr. Manon. We will lose the continuity in this whole picture. 

Admiral Kinxarp. That is correct. All we have now is four 
employees. That is a very small number. 

General McLain. I will say this, as far as the President is concerned. 
We have an appointment to discuss these matters with Mr. Wilson, 
his Secretary of Defense. But when Mr. Wilson’s confirmation was 
held up, we postponed that and since then Mr. Wilson has been so 
busy, that we have not been able to get in conference with him. 
Dr. Compton has now asked him for an appointment so that we can 
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have a date when we can meet with him and brief him and a few 
people over in the Defense Department on the subject. That is from 
a directive of the President. So we have that directive at this time. 


NEED FOR TRAINED RESERVE 


Admiral Kinxain. There is one more thing and that is this. If 
every young man in the country had military training, we would 
not repeat our experience in North Africa where we had to send 
untrained men. The President has that view and has said that he was 
waiting for a further and detailed report from the National Security 
Training Commission, but that he did not quite see how universal 
military training could be conducted at the same time that we had 
selective service, or the draft. But he added to his statement that the 
Commission does believe it can and he is awaiting further studies. 
I might add that we not only believe it can, but we believe it should; 
that one of its values will be lost if we do not do it while we are still 
drafting men for service. 

You will remember, in 1946, when we demobilized, we simply 
demobilized into a vacuum. If there should come another time like 
that, if we have peace, when we feel we can reduce our Armed Forces 
considerably, we can simply demobilize and put these UMT-trained 
men in a Reserve and then we will have a trained Reserve so that if 
we have trouble in Indochina, or somewhere else, it will not take us a 
year or 2 years to mobilize again. We can take those same men 
back. If we have universal military training, for 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 years, 
for all of those young men, and they have their basic training, then the 
Army could put divisions in the field in half the time that it has taken 
them to do it, or less than half the time, if they did not have that 
trained Reserve. Moreover, the UMT-trained Reserve would be 
nonveterans, 

General McLarn. Gentlemen, I was in combat over in the European 
theater for 2 years and forward of the division artillery a shockingly 
high percent of the men who were sent in to do that job became 
casualties. In other words, a high percent of the men whom we put 
into the job of fighting forward of the division artillery became 
casualties. I was so shocked at that, that I wrote General Marshall 
about it and said that something had to be done to solve that problem. 
General Eisenhower said that he was alarmed about it, too. It is 
something that we have got to solve. Whether this is the formula 
or not, I do not know but trained men would certainly have a better 
chance. It may not be the formula, but we have got to find some- 
thing better, if it is not. These studies are pertinent in respect to 
these questions, 

STUDY OF MORALE PROBLEMS 


Then we have the morale problem that we will have to solve and 
this Commission is studying that. You know that the Air Force had 
fliers who refused to fly because they said it was not fair to call them 
back after they had already served. 

I have one boy who was over there 2 years, and then was a year in 
Korea, but he is eligible still to be called a third time. But yet we 
have many young men who have had no training, no service, w ho have 
no Reserve liability, and those are the men who should go first. 
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UNOBLIGATED FUNDS RETURNED TO TREASURY 


Mr. Forp. Admiral, on page 2 of the statement which you read you 
indicate that in the fiscal year 1952 the Commission received $185,000 
for its operation and that the sum of $35,000 was unobligated and 
returned to the Treasury. Then the statement is made further that 
an additional $10,000 of obligated funds were unspent and will eventu- 
ally revert to the Treasury in‘July 1954. I do not quite understand 
that. 

Admiral Kinxarp. That is one of the things that I do not under- 
stand. I think maybe Mr. Shelton can tell you about that. 

Mr. Suevron. There is a 2-year limit that it stands on the books 
even though it is not spent; it does not officially revert until the 2 years 
are up. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Forp. However, if you receive $55,000 for the fiscal year 1954, 
you will not have this $10,000 in addition. 

Mr. SuHetron. That is right. It cannot be obligated or spent once 
the fiscal year has gone by. 

General McLarn. They just hold it there in case some voucher 
turns up, but they cannot use it otherwise. 

Admiral Kinxarp. As I understand it, it is for obligations that have 
been incurred but have not yet come in, have not yet been paid. 

General McLain. They just hold it there in case a voucher comes 
in during that time, but they cannot use it after the fiscal year is over. 


RENTAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1952 your rent figure was actually 
$8,533 and it is estimated in 1953 the figure will be $935. In the 
fiscal year 1954 there is no rental expenditure anticipated. Where is 
the Commission operating, and where will it operate in the fiscal year 
1954? 

Admiral Kinxarp. We are in the RFC Building, the Lafayette 
Building. 

General McLarn. It is a publie building. 

Admiral Kinxarp. It is Government space. 

Mr. Forp. It is space provided by the General Services Adminis- 
tration? 

Admiral Kinxatp. Yes. We pay no rent. 

Mr. Forp. I might add that a rental of $8,533 for 10 employees is 
a pretty sizable rental figure, is it not? 

General McLain. We had a lot more employees then. We cut 
down as fast as we could. Also, at that time space was not available 
for us in a public building so we had to lease space in a private building. 

Admiral Kinxarp. We did not have very fancy quarters. We were 
on the eighth floor of the Willard Building on 14th Street. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. What is your relationship with Selective Service? Do 
you periodically make recommendations to Selective Service? 

Admiral Kinxarp. No. So far our relationship has been mostly 
trying to get information from them, to study our problem. General 
Hershey has come over on a number of occasions to give us mforma- 
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tion about the manpower situation, and to give us‘all the information 
he could about the draft, as it might apply to our problem. We 
talked about the handling of this universal military training, if it goes 
through and is carried out as one of the duties of the Selective Service 
System. 

Mr. Forp. But you actually do not advise selective service as to 
any policy? 

Admiral Kinxarp. No. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR MANPOWER 


Mr. Forp. Do you advise the Deputy Director for Manpower in 
the Department of Defense on policy? 

General McLain. We have only consulted him in connection with 
the development of this program. We have to collaborate with 
both of them in the development of the program. 

Admiral Kinxarp. Only as to certain rules and regulations that 
we set up in accordance with Public Law 51 which must be followed 
and complied with by the Military Service. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Admiral Kinkxarp. The training is done entirely by the three 
military departments. But our Commission would have supervision 
in certain respects and for that we have written certain rules and 
regulations which must be followed. 


REVISED PLANS DUE TO ATTITUDE OF CONGRESS 


Mr. OsrerraGc. Admiral, since the submission of vour original 
proposal to the 82d Congress, has your Commission developed any 
definite or concrete plan which would be more practical, perhaps, in 
the light of the experience that you have gone through and consider- 
ing the attitude of the Congress, or has “this just been a sort of a 
hold-the-line plan? 

Admiral Kinxaip. It has been a development. Throughout the 
hearings our views changed. We submitted legislation which was 
recommitted, and recommitted from the floor, of course, but also in 
the committee there were certain ideas stated and proposed and on 
the basis of those ideas our proposed legislation has been rewritten 
and revamped. 

Mr. OstrertaG. In order to justify the continuation of this Com- 
mission it should serve a purpose. I am wondering when we face the 
House on this question, perhaps some of the opponents to universal 
military training would look for a way of defeating military training, 
and that would be to get the Commission out of the way in the belief 
that you might come back with additional proposals. In other words 
are you people attempting to deal with this problem in a realistic 
fashion in the light of the developments and in the light of the attitude 
of the Congress? 

General McLain. Yes. One of the proposals that we studied was 
the proposal to introduce this program into the high schools; that that 
might be a solution. But had to look at the facts. There are 22,000 
high schools in the United States. We had to ask ourselves: Can you 
furnish all of them equipment? Can you furnish all of them instruc- 
tors? Where are you going to store the equipment? How much will it 
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cost to rent space? Will we be able to put military instructors in to all 
of the high schools? All those things have to be studied and you have 
got to come up with an answer to give us a basis on whic th to say 
whether we want that kind of thing or not, to say whether it is good or 
whether it is bad. 


DESIRABILITY FOR BOTH SELECTIVE SERVICE AND UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Mr. Osrertrag. Getting down to the brass tacks of this question, 
I think you recognize that one of the outstanding objections has been 
the fact that you cannot have selective service and military training 
at the present time. Now, it has been indicated that the administra- 
tion, or the Defense people are going to ask the Congress to extend 
selective service. Does that mean we should have both universal 
military training and selective service? 

Admiral Kinkarp. Definitely, in our opinion, ves. 

General McLain. That is definitely our opinion, because we believe 
that it is better to pick those not needed for service and give them 
some training, so that they will be available in case of a major emer- 
gency, rather than to take some men and give them training and 
service and have them incur a liability, because the only way you can 
vet a man into the Reserve is to give him the training under the 
public law. When he trains for 6 months, then he prepares to spend 
the rest of his 8-year period in the Reserve, the same as the man who 
has been 2 years in the service and has 6 years left in the Reserve. 


HEALTH, WELFARE, AND SAFETY OF SERVICEMEN 


Mr. Osrertraa. This, perhaps, is no time to discuss it, but in con- 
nection with your mandate, as I understand it, is to study and con- 
sider legislative proposals which deal with the safety, health, we lfare, 
and morals of our servicemen—you do not, in connection with your 
work, study the military as they operate today, that is in connection 
with these problems of health and safety and welfare and morals, with 
the idea of submitting a program to the Congress? 

General McLain. We did study and we did submit a program. We 
are still studying it. 

Mr. OsterraGc. But we receive complaints, or we get reports, or 
hearsay, about conditions in Korea, for instance. 

Mr. McLain. We do not go into that—not Korea. 

Mr. OsrerraGc. You do not investigate or study in any way any 
such situation, but you go along the line me ‘rely of what seems to be, 
in , broad sense, the best approach so far as legislation is concerne d? 

General McLain. We take those ne into consideration, to see 
how they would affect this program, if it were put into effect. 

Mr. Osrertac. How do you know what | is good so far as health and 
safety and welfare of our servicemen without investigating? 

General McLain. We do investigate those things. At one time 
we ran a test out here at Fort Knox to test those things out, and how 
conditions could be corrected. But we have to study those things 
constantly, beeause there are changing factors in them. We still 
study and investigate them. 
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JURISDICTION AND AUTHORITY 


Mr. Osrertac. But your jurisdiction and authority is limited 
merely to that which has to do with legislative problems, and nothing 
more? 

Admiral Kinxarp. And the training phase. 

Mr. Osrertacg. Do you make specific recommendations to the 
snilitary? 

General McLain. On this program we do, yes; but not on the current 
program. 


Mr. Ostrertaa. I see; that is all. 















POLICY OF COMMISSION ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Hruska. On page 4 of this statement we find reference to 
numerous requests for analysis of various ideas relating to this program; 
and then in the next paragraph you say: 

We receive a great many inquiries and suggestions from many organizations in 
the field of education, labor, agriculture, religion and veterans’ affairs. 

That program again refers to the universal military training 
program, I presume? 

Admiral Kinxarp. That is right. 

Mr. Hruska. And those references are made for the purpose of 
justifying, it would appear, the request for these funds and your 
continuance, as there will be, you say, a great deal of work in the 
next few months in this general field; 1s that true? 

Admiral Kiyxaip. That is correct; and the number of requests 
and the amount of work will greatly increase the minute the question 
again is brought up. 

Mr. Hruska. In that same connection, you mentioned that this 
program might be carried out through the agency of the high schools 
and you referred to the fact that it might be impractical. You 
attempt to give them an objective and factual answer 

General McLain. That is right. We say to them, Can we equip 
22,000 high schools in the United States? Can we put instructors 
in all those schools? Can we afford to pay the rent of so many 
armories, 22,000 of them, to store this equipment? That is something 
for us to think of. But we ought to know about those things before 
we commit ourselves to the program. 

Mr. Hruska. You are suggesting that you give objective and 
factual answers to such requests for information. Is that your policy 
as a Commission to give objective answers to inquiries of this kind? 

General McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Are they as objective, as the answer that you have 
given to this committee, for example, which seems to be quite cate- 
gorically in favor of universal military training of some kind in addi- 
tion to selective service? Are your answers to those requests as 
objective as they have been here this morning? 


What I am driving at is this. You say that Public Law 51 directed 
the Commission to- 


draft a broad outline for a program of national security training and provide 
legislative proposals relating to the safety, health, welfare, and morals of members 
of the corps and other related matters. 
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In addition to that, do we have in this Commission a protagonist 
for universal military training, which is a program that was turned 
down by Congress, as a matter of policy? 

General McLarty. Of course, anybody who develops a program is 
pretty apt to believe in that program. 

Mr. Hruska. I am asking you if you do. 

General McLain. We believe in our program but we do develop 
objective answers to these requests for information. 

Mr. Hruska. You advocate that and any time you can get in a 
good lick for it, in addition to selective service, you do; is that the fact? 

General McLarn. We do not seek anything like that, but when any- 
body asks us, we give them the facts which we have developed. 

Mr. Hruska. I am just wondering about that, because I am think- 
ing Congress might be interested in ‘the question of a continuation of 
this Commission; and if it turns down universal military training as 
emphatically as it did the last time, perhaps they would be interested 
in the question of perpetuating or not perpetuating a commission 
which has that objective in mind. 

General McLarn. Well, on the merits of the case, I think the vote 
was something like 167 to 196. 

Mr. Hruska. In any event, you do not pretend to an objective 
viewpoint here at all; you do have a partisan attitude. 

General McLatrn. I think you can be objective and at the same 
time believe in the conclusion which you support. 

Mr. Hruska. Let me put it this way. Then you do advocate 
military training? 

General McLain. We do, certainly. We developed the program 
and we certainly believe in it. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all. 


STUDY OF MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting a relatively small sum of money 
to carry out the program in connection with military manpower. If 
what I hear from the executive branch of the Government is correct, 
we are scraping the bottom of the barrel, so to speak, in our Selective 
Service System and we have a terrific manpower problem confronting 
us from the standpoint of national defense. We have got to find 
some answer. You are a group who are working on that answer 
through the channels of Universal Military Training; is that right? 

Admiral Kinxarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I think the study is worth while. I do not think 
you should break it at this point. But it does seem to me that you 
ought to spend as much time as you can on finding ways to operate 
a program that would not be so objectionable to the American people. 
In other words, let us find ways of making something else work, 
rather than just trying to find ways to prove why every other sug- 
gestion is bad. 

The American people would like ¢ a much more extensive Reserve 
system. They would like a vast extension of the ROTC, particularly 
in the colleges; and all that. But I have not seen any evidence that 
you people are really lying awake at night trying to figure out ways 
to make military training more palatable to the American public. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Admiral Krnxarp. I would like to say in connection with that that 
we very definitely have worked along that line. For instance, the 
manpower question is not one that in itself we are interested in. We 
are interested in it only as it will affect universal military training. 
For instance, there would be no use whatever in trying to put in 
universal military training immediately in its full force. The training 
could not be handled by the military services. 

About a year or so ago, when this question was being discussed 
down here, it was talked over and decided that they might start with 
just 100,000 or 50,000; any small number that could be handled by 
the military services, and that if we trained 50,000 men in the first 
class, vou would have trainers for them and they could be taking a 
course with the trainees, so that the next year you could expand that 
number to 100,000 and then to 200,000, until you get up to the full 
figure of 800,000 or more per year. It has been studied along that 
line. That is where we are interested in the manpower question. 


VITALIZING OF RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD 


General McLain. We are interested in the Reserve and in the 
National Guard and we are trying to build a program that will 
vitalize that service. I was a National Guard officer for nearly 30 
years. You puta man in the National Guard for 3 years and he gets 
about 100 hours of training a year, or 150. He trains 2 hours a 
week for 50 weeks. That is 100 hours. Then he goes to camp and 
he gets 85 hours. In 3 years he gets about 600 hours of training. 

It takes about 3,000 hours to train a division. When you call « 
National Guard division in, you have got to begin from the lice. 
because they will have such a large force that have not been trained. 

You take the ROTC. This will vitalize the ROTC, because they 
now get 450 hours as a maximum of training and it takes 2,700 or 
3,000 hours of training for an officer who is going to take your son out 
to battle with him. And it should not be any less than that. But he 
only gets 450 hours of training. If you added 1,000 hours to the 600 
for the National Guard, then you have got a unit that has had 1,600 
hours of training, everybody in it, so they all start with the same time. 

Your 450-hour officer will have 1,450 hours of training, which will 
put him pretty well up the line. 

The purpose of this is to vitalize these civilian components and 
these are the only means that I know of by which we can vitalize 
them. 

It also does a lot for the Regular Army. If General MacArthur 
had had available to him universal military training people who had 
had 1,000 hours of training, they could have been shipped out to him 
and he could have put them in the line in 30 days. As it was, it was 
over a year before we could build him up to strength. In other words, 
this vitalizes not only the civilian components—the ROTC, the 
Reserve, and the National Guard—but it fixes your Army, so that 
you can bring your peacetime strength up to wartime strength almost 
overnight. 

Admiral Krnxarp. And you have your training system set up with 
your group. You do not have to break up the regular division, in 
other words. 
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General McLain. For instance, our Second Division was ready to 
fight in January 1940, but it did not fight until July 1944, 4% vears 
later. In other words, your Regular Army is not ready to go to war, 
unless you have a mobilization base. You have to break them up 
and make training cadres out of them. But if you had your 1,000 
hours added to the training of your ROTC and the National Guard, 
then you have a force that you can depend upon. Otherwise you 
have to cadre your regular force to give this training. 

My division went out first in World War II and it was called first 
in Korea. It was mobilized in September, and it was November the 
following year when they got into the line in Korea. That is the time 
that it takes, unless you vitalize these services. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Do you favor intensive summer training programs fo 
* se young fellows to make this more acceptable? 

General McLain. Your Reserve ought to be on a troop basis, the 
thing that you are going to need to fight a war with. You should 
make the Reserve the strength that is needed to supplement the 
Army, when they are called. And you should not have more than 
that. Why support a Reserve in excess of what you need, any more 
than the regular forces? 

Admiral Kinxarp. To answer that question, it would be too 
expensive to do all the training in the summertime. You would have 
to set up the camp, break it down through the fall and winter, and 
then put it back up in the summertime. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean that that would be your only training. 
Cannot you find several approaches to this? 

Admiral Kinxarp. Yes.; we have this approach: It would be 
around-the-vear traiming, but in the summertime the boys who 
finish high school and those going to college would get their training, 

and in the wintertime the boy who is going to work on the farm would 
get his training. In that kind of study we hope to get results which 
will make it about even in numbers throughout the year, which would 
be a very much less expensive training program than to have it con- 
trated in certain periods. 

"ie: Forp. Is that one of the studies that you are making currently 
with the funds that you have now and are seeking in the future? 

Admiral Kinxkarp. ‘That is one of the studies that we have beer 
working on ever since the Commission was set up. 

General McLain. It is almost continuous. 

Admiral Kinkarp. Our opinion on it is not the answer. We have 

know whether it is satisfactory to the military services, labor, 
agriculture, and other interests. They are interested in it too. 


SUBMISSION OF REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Mr. Forp. Did you ever finalize one of thease reports on the question 
that Mr. Mahon asked? How soon could we expect to have a final 
report on that particular problem? 

Admiral Kinkxarp. We have some papers out on it now. We have 
volumes of papers on the different subjects we have studied. 

Mr. Forp. Where would you submit that if you get it finalized in 
the next fiscal year? 
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Admiral Kinxarp. These plans would be used, if and when universal 
military training is put into effect. That is a matter of study with 
the military services. 

General McLarty. That is in our report now. 

Here is what comes up. Some of those who have been advocating 
this say if we cannot get 6 months, let us take 4. When it comes 
back to us we say how much training do you get less than a thousand 
hours if you take 4 months rather than 6? Well, you have to move 
these men in, examine them, clothe them, and get them set, and you 
have to muster them out. 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask you this. Do these summaries that you 
submit come to the Congress or do they go to other organizations? 
I have never seen any studies along the line we are discussing. Does 
that type of report go to the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars? 

General McLary. It comes to Congress. 

Mr. Forp. I have not seen any report on this problem that Mr. 
Mahon has raised. I think that it is an important one. 

Mr. Suetton. Some of our studies are reaching completion. 
Others will take quite a while to reach completion. They all have to 
be cleared with other interested agencies for possible errors and differ- 
ences of opinion. We also have quite frequent discussions with the 
groups interested—labor, agriculture, veterans, educators, and others. 
Then the President’s office will look it over and when that has been 
done it will be ready for the public, unless the President desires that 
it not be. It would be given to the Congress or to anyone else who 
requested it. 

Mr. Forp. When can we expect something like that? 

General McLain. Whenever the thing comes to a focus. 

Admiral Kinxarp. After it gets going we are required by law to 
submit a report to the Congress every 6 months. 

Mr. Forp. When was the last report filed with the Congress? 

Admiral Kinxarp. That was the report with the legislation. That 
was not passed, so there is no further report required until we are 
asked. 

Mr. Forp. I thought you said that you reported every 6 months. 

Admiral Kinxarp. Every 6 months after universal military training 
gets going. 

_ Mr. Forp. You do not have any requirement as long as no action 
is taken on your original proposal? 

Admiral Kinxarp. We have to be prepared. The President has 
said he is waiting for a report from the Commission. He has not 
required a report by any date. 

General McLarn. As soon as we finish our briefing with Mr. Wilson 
and decide on the timing of the thing, then this will all be brought up 
to date. We have to time it with his responsibilities over there. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. If there are no further questions, we thank 
you gentlemen. 
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Summary of direct obligations by activity 


| | | 
Activity number and title 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 








| 
. } | 
Personne] claims ee ‘ » | $2,362,615 $3, 235, 000 | $3, 153, 000 
2. Tort claims | 1, 947, 166 | 2, 115, 000 2, 366, 000 
3. Admiralty claims ; 202, 668 | 530, 000 395, 000 
4. Other miscellaneous claims ae 4,125 120, 000 | 86, 000 
Total direct obligations. ...........-.-...- alii ited 4, 516, 574 | 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
ctuiiaaeiaiaaa lta ah it alti pen ciltiattieattadiaetctali Sl asain hiisha oda 
Note.—Amount shown in the fiscal year 1953 estimates column include $1 million in the second supple- 


mental appropriation bill for 1953. 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. The committee will come to order. 

The first item is entitled “Claims, Department of Defense,” and 
the request is for $6 million which seems to be the same amount as 
was made available for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Loftis, are you going to tell us about this? 


JENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lorris. Yes. I have a short statement here, Mr. Chairman, 
that I can read, if you like. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation 
“Claims, Department of Defense” provides funds for the payment as 
authorized by law of all noncontractual claims against the Depart- 
ment of Defense, including the Army, Navy, and Air Force. It is 
estimated that approximately $6 million will be required for these 
purposes in the fiscal year 1954. 

Over 50 percent of this estimate is for the payment of claims in the 
general category of personnel claims. These include claims of military 
personnel and civilian employees for damage to or loss of personal 
property, marine casualty claims, repayment of erroneous collections 
and claims arising from the correction of military or naval records. 
It is estimated that $3,153,000 will be required for claims of this 
nature in the fiscal year 1954 as compared with $2,362,615 last year. 
The principal factors contributing to an increase in the estimate over 
the amount required last year include an increase in claims for damage, 
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loss, destruction, capture, or abandonment of personal property by 
military or civilian personnel as an incident of their service under 

Public Law 439 and an increase in the claims arising from the correc- 

tion of military or naval records. Under this latter category Public 
Law 220, 82d Congress, approved October 25, 1951, authorized the 
reopening of cases retroactive to August 9, 1946 for the correction of 
military records involving imposition of fines or forfeitures. 

Of the balance of the estimate approximately $2,366,000 is required 
for the payment of tort claims, including Federal tort claims, foreign 
claims, claims due to noncombat activities, compromise settlements 
made by the Attorney General, property damage claims against the 
Department of the Navy under the Property Damage Claims Act 
of 1919 and claims arising from activities of the Army and Air 
National Guard. The principal increase in this estimate over the 
amount spent last year for these purposes—$1,947,000—will provide 
for estimated increases in compromise settlements and in foreign 
claims. 

The remainder of the estimate includes $395,000 for admiralty 
claims and $86,000 for miscellaneous claims, such as indemnification 
of the Post Office Department for losses occasioned by unbonded 
mail clerks, patent infringement claims and claims for damage to 
railroad property under training contracts. In the fiscal year 1952 
approximately $202,000 was expended for admiralty claims and 
$4,125 for the other misce Man eous claims. The increase in the esti- 
mate this year is due largely to an increase in admiralty claims as a 
result of the Maritime Claims Act of 1951 and anticipated increase 
in the number of patent infringement claim settlements. 

In developing these estimates for the fiscal year 1954, considera- 
tion was given to a variety of factors which influence the amounts 
required for payment of claims under this appropriation. Such 
factors include the overall size of the Military Establishment, the 
number of personnel in activities overseas, number of troop move- 
ments, maneuvers, and training activities, reports of accidents and 
losses, and an analysis of the pending cases under consideration. 

Representatives of the military services are here with me ta 
discuss their requirements in more detail if you so desire. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Thank you. 

Now, these figures that you have given for comparison are fiscal 
year 1952 figures rather than figures for the current year, are they not? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes. I can give you the figures for the current year. 

Mr. WiceGLeswortH. The requested figures would seem to be for 
pe ane claims, $3,153,000, compared with $3,235,000 for the fiscal 
year 1953. 

For tort claims, $2,366,000 for the fiscal year 1954, as compared to 
$2,115,000 for the fiseal year 1953. 

For admiralty claims, $395,000 for the fiscal year 1954 as compared 
to $530,000 for 1953. 

For other miscellaneous claims, $86,000 as compared to $120,000 
for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Lorris. I have some later figures based upon actual experience. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WicGLesworrH. Suppose we take a look at the four classes 
of claims and see what has been actually expended? 

Mr. Loris. Through March 31 on personnel claims we have 
recorded obligations of $1,941,958. That is through March 31. We 
estimate an additional $700,000 will be required, making the total 
estimate for that category of $2,641,958. 

Mr. WiacLesworts. Total obligations to June 30? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. And that compares with the figure you gave 
of $3,235,000 overall, does it not, available? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes. 

For the tort claims, through March 31, obligations were recorded 
in the amount of $1,946,048. Projected through June 30 we estimate 
that we will spend $2,646,048 this year. 

For admiralty claims, obligations through March 31 were $131,415. 
Projected to June 30, it is estimated that we will spend $531,415 this 
year. 

Miscellaneous claims, obligations to March 31, $31,441. Projected 
to June 30, it is estimated that we will spend $121,441 this year. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What does that give you for an overall total? 

Mr. Lortis. The total obligations through March 31 were $4,050,862 
and the estimated projection through June 30, $5,940,862. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. And the amount appropriated is available for 
any 1 of the 4 classes of claims? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes. 

PERSONNEL CLAIMS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. You discuss the first class of claims, personnel 
claims, on page 6 of tab 2 of the justifications. I note that you state 
that claims are being field at the rate of approximately 750 per month 
and settlements are averaging $300 per case in the Department of the 
Army and $200 per case in the Navy. If you took 750 cases per month 
and multiplied them by 12, you would get 9,000. If you multiply the 
9,000 by the average between $300 and $200, or $250, you would get 
$2,250,000, according to my figures, as compared to $2,807,000 that 
you say that you want. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes. I would like for Major Taylor to explain that 
item. We are talking about claims authorized under Public Law 439, 
82d Congress which (a) reopened claims not timely filed for a period 
of the past 14 years and (6) permitted dependents and certain other 
relatives to file claims for personal effects of military personnel. The 
deadline date on that is the 3d of July, and the rate of filing on those 
claims is increasing as we get nearer the deadline date. 

Major Taytor. Our backlog in those claims has gone up 100 
percent since the 31st day of December. In other words, the rate of 
filing is now substantially higher than that set forth in our estimate. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortnu. The figure was given us at the same time as 
your calculations, was it not? 

Major Taytor. Yes, but those calculations were made last fall. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. It looks as though you have a good bit of 
velvet in there. 
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Major Taytor. | do not feel, sir, that that is going to be borne 
out. In view of the fact there might have been a miscalculation, we 
likewise did not calculate high enough on the number of claims. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. Well, your estimates for 1953 run about 
$600,000 under your appropriations for that item according to the 
figures just given us, $2,641,000 as compared to $3,235,000. It would 
look as though your figures for 1954, upon the basis of the rate and 
the amount of claims filed, would run again about $600,000 under 
what you are asking. 

Major Taytor. I can only say this, we feel that the amount 
of claims now being filed beyond our capacity to handle currently 
will run over into the next fiscal year in a higher amount than was 
actually true in this fiscal year. In other words, in this act that was 
passed last July, we did not really begin to see the total effect of the 
opening up of those 14 years of claims until about 6 months after the 
act was in effect. We feel it will project itself into the fiscal year 
1954 at no higher rate per claim, but at a higher number of claims 
settled. 

MARINE CASUALTY CLAIMS 


Mr. WiaeLesworrn. Under paragraph 2, Marine casualty claims, 
you say a nominal amount of $3,000 has been estimated. In the 
fiscal year 1952 there were 2 cases settled under this act for a total 
of $910. This year there have been 2 cases settled for $587. It 
looks, based upon experience, as if you are high here also. 

Major Taytor. Yes; however while this figure may appear to be 
too high, I might point out that any one particular marine casualty 
claim could easily exceed the $5,000. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrTn. It is just a guess. 

Major Tay or. It is a figure to take care of a small number of 
claims. We need the authorization of funds to take care of them as 
they occur. 


CORRECTION OF MILITARY OR NAVAL RECORDS 


Mr. WieeLesworts. In paragraph 4, correction of military or 
naval records, you say a total of 364 cases were settled during the first 
6 months of the current fiscal year with obligations totaling $86,131. 
Twice that for a 12-month figure would be $172,262. You are asking 
for $323,000. 

Mr. Wytie. Under Public Law 220 we have obligated through 
March 31, $340,435 as compared with the estimate of $487,000 for 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworta. What does that sentence mean that I read, 
“A total of 364 cases was settled during the first 6 months of the 
current fiscal year with obligations totaling $86,131’’? 

Mr. Wyure. That indicates the number settled during the first 6 
months of this fiscal year. 

Major Tayrtor. I have information from the Army that might cast 
some Licht on it. They held up the payment of many of those claims 
for a period of a few months in the late fall, which, of course, with the 
6 months’ figure here, yields a lesser amount than was given you in 
the 9 months’ figure. 
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COMPROMISE SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. WiGGLeswortaH. On page 12, compromise settlements for the 
current fiscal year total $955,000 for 225 cases. The estimate of 270 

-ases for a total of $1, 015, 000 for the fiscal year 1954 is based on the 
increasing trend in cases of this type. That necessarily is a sheer 
guess, is it not? I am speaking now of compromise claims. You 
cannot tell what they are going to amount to with any accuracy? 

Major Tayuor. No, sir, we cannot. We can only use previous 
experience as the fiscal year goes by as a guide, sir. 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS CLAIMS 


Mr. Wiae.teswortH. Under ‘ Miscellaneous ¢laims,’’ page 19, I 
notice that you indicate that $3,000 will be required by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in the fiscal year 1954 to indemnify the Post Office 
Department for funds embezzled, or for claims arising from error, 
loss, or defalcation by unbonded mail clerks and commissioned officers 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

You say that as of January 1 the Navy had 9 cases under consid- 
eration and it is estimated that 6 additional cases, or a total of 
will constitute the total requirements for this year. 

Why do we set up a fund in advance for embezzlement claims? 

Commander Lipsy. That is based on experience from past years. 
I had occasion last week to settle one claim alone for $1,200, mail 
embezzlement. The man was tried by the court and convicted for it. 
We have to make good to the Post Office Department for it. From 
our experience we calculate that that is approximately it, with our 
fingers crossed, we hope it will end there, without any embezzle- 
ments beyond it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you find that it is more economical to be your 
own self-insurer than to require bond for all these purposes? 

Commander Lipsy. The question of having the men bonded 
is not the total problem, sir. We try to get them bonded in every 

case possible, but sometimes, due to the change in personnel in the 
service, you have to have somebody temporarily assume the duties, 
and that is where the trouble begins. 

Mr. Hruska. Is it not practicable to have a blanket bond instead 
of individual bonds? 

Commander Lippy. No, sir; because the sureties prefer to have 
some idea as to their coverage, and with the substitutions coming 
forth at an unanticipated rate, as will occur in the service with changes 
in personnel, they prefer to have specific coverage. 

Mr. Hruska. They do it in private industry. Is there any reason 
why they do not want to apply that to the Armed Forces? 

Commander Lipsy. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Hruska. I thought perhaps you had canvassed that with 
them. 

Commander Lipsy. I have no personal knowledge on that point, 
sir. 

TRAINING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wiageieswortu. There is a small item on page 20 of $5,000 to 
cover damages caused by personnel of the Department of Defense 
trained by the railroad companies at no expense to the Government. 
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No payments were made for this purpose in the fiscal year 1952. 
Why do we set that fund up in advance? 

Major Taytor. That again is like the other one that you asked me 
about, for Marine casualties. It is so that we might make, by reason 
= the authority contained in the appropriation, settlement of such a 

aim within a short time rather than within a period, say, of a year, 
be fore we would have time to present it to the Congress for payment, 
and to further fix it so that the railroad companies ‘who would be pri- 
marily liable to third parties could recover from us as rapidly as the 
third party might recover from them. Again, the $5,000 figure is 
merely a token because experience has proven over the last 3 years we 
have not had any accidents but we still might very well have one. 


AUTHORITY FOR OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE TO MAKE SETTLE- 
MENT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. Generally speaking, what is the authority for 
the Office of Secretary of Defense to make the settlement of all four 
classes of these claims? 

Major Taytor. We have here the various acts set forth. For 
example, under personnel claims, the military personnel claims act 
in 1945 gives the right to settle claims to the various secretaries of the 
military departments. 

Mr. WiacteswortnH. To what extent? Is there any top limit, any 
ceiling? 

Major Taytor. There is a top limit imposed by Public Law 439 
of the last Congress of $2,500 on military personnel claims, sir. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortu. What about the other classes? 

Major Taytor. With regard to the tort claims, the statute reads 
$1,000 administratively, which is given to the Secretaries of the three 
departments with the delegation from the Secretary of Defense to the 
Secretary of the Army to make payment of the claims of civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense not a member of any of the 
services. 

Of course, further, under tort claims we have our foreign claims 
which are based statutorily on the Foreign Claims Act of January 2, 
1942, in which there is a top limit imposed by law on the commission, 
which is $5,000 per claim. However, I would like to point out if it is 
over $5,000 it may be presented to the Congress as a meritorious 
claim in the amount found to be meritorious by the Secretary of the 
service concerned. 

There is likewise another statute which was not superseded by the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, the act of July 3, 1943, providing, generally 
for the settlement of the noncombat activity damages of the Army 
not paralleled in ordinary civilian life, such as a maneuver over the 
grass lands in Texas, which would normally cause damage to the grass 
lands and yet hardly any civilian concerned would be interested in 
renting grass lands to have a maneuver on. The damage is not done 
by negligence; it is done as a preconceived plan of training. Hence, 
that act provides a limitation of $1,000, again with the privilege of 
submitting a claim found to be meritorious in a larger amount to the 
Congress. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. How about the others? 
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Major TayLtor. The compromise settlements are likewise a part 
of the Federal Tort Claims Act, and are made by the Attorney 
General rather than by any of the services, and the Attorney General 
is still the one person empowered to make the compromise. 

Mr. Miuuer. After the cases have already been filed in the district 
court? 

Major Tayior. Yes. 

Mr. Mixuuer. And before they go to trial? 

Major Taytor. If they are settled without going to trial. If there 
is no verdict rendered and judgment taken thereon, they may be 
settled by the Attorney General. Those are the ones we are having 
difficulty in determining the amount needed in advance. That 
authority is contained in 28 United States Code 2672 and the following 
sections. The Property Damage Act for the loss of private property 
where personnel of the Navy and Marine services are found to be 
responsibly are in the act of 1919 (34 U.S. C. 600). 

As far as I know, there is no statutory authority for the payment at 
the present time for claims arising out of activities of the National 
Guard en route to or from training, paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with Federal vehicles. However, that authority has been 
previously contained in the appropriation for the expenses of the 
National Guard. 


COMPARISON OF FEDERAL TORT CLAIMS ACT PROCEDURE AND PRIVATE 
BILL METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Scrivner. What has been your experience over the last year 
or so, compared with previous years, since the inception of the Tort 
( ‘laims Act? Your claims are running substantial, are they not? 
They are higher than when they required action by the Claims 
Committee of the House? 

Major Tayxtor. If I understand you correctly, the answer would 
probably be yes. We cannot pay but $1,000, nor could we ever pay 
more than $1,000 administratively, but for the total amounts, because 
of having the district court settle the claims, the only thing that I can 
say is that these compromises have increased in the total amount. 
Of course, there are several factors, in my opinion, that might be 
responsible for it. 

One is the fact that our ordinary jury awards in most of the plaintiff 

cases are substantially higher, as is recognized by the courts these 
days, and I think that in part accounts ‘for it. I would say in all 
probability that the fact that a plaintiff's attorney and the plaintiff 
can secure a compromise settlement with the money made available 
by this committee and the Congress now instead of having to go to 
Congress and waiting for their money, probably has resulted in lower 
net costs to the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Tort Claims Act was passed when? 

Major Taytor. August 2, 1946, but the services were unable to get 
the regulations out and they really could not get started on it until the 
spring of 1947. We have had about 6 years’ experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. By this time there should be some place or some- 
body who could give us some comparative figures as to how this is 
working compared to the private bill method that we had in the 
past. 1 would be inclined to guess that the amounts paid were less 
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under the acts of Congress than they are now. Of course, this was 
a complete departure from any previous conception of any Federal 
liability. 

What department would make that study? It ought to cover all 
the services so that it would not merely be the Army. Is there any 
office in the Office of the Secretary of Defense that can compile them 
altogether? 

Major Taytor. We might be able to do that, but the Federal 
Tort Claim Act applies to every other department also. 

Mr. Scrivner. | am just applying it to the military now. I am 
just suggesting as something to think about between now and the 
time this comes up next year that somebody have a study made to 
see where we are getting. If it is costing us more than it should, 
maybe we ought to repeal the Tort Claim Act and go back to our 
practice as to private claims. 

What was the purpose of Public Law 220? I cannot quite get 
that in my mind, and I cannot quite see the necessity for it. 

Major Taytor. I have read only the act. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the purpose of it? Why was it proposed? 
Who proposed it, the Defense Department or some individual? 
How did it come into being? 

Major Taytor. I am not prepared to answer. 

Mr. Brown. It was sponsored by the Defense Department. 

Mr. Scrivner. When the Defense Department sponsored it what 
did they tell Congress the estimated cost of it was going to be? 

Mr. Brown. I do not have the figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. They surely must have given the committee some 
estimate, so insert in the record what they said it was going to cost 
and what the actual experience has been. 

(The following questions posed by Mr. Scrivner were subsequently 
answered for inclusion in the record:) 

Question. What reasons the Department of Defense advanced to the Congress 
in requesting its approval and passage of Public Law 220 of the 82d Congress? 

Answer. On January 5, 1951, the Department of Defense submitted a legislative 
proposal which, as amended, became Public Law 220. The letter of justification 
which accompanied that proposal contained the following statement of purpose 
of the proposal: 

“Purpose of the legislation.—Section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, approved August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 812, 837), provides for the correction 
of milits ary and naval records by the Secretaries of the armed services, through 
boards of civilian officers or e nplovees of the respective departments where such 
action is necessary to correct errors or remove injustices. A decision of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, B 61716, dated May 20, 1948, held that 
‘neither section 207 nor other legislation vests in the head of the specified depart- 
ment or in this office any authority to order or direct the allowance or payment of 
any claim for money, or to use appropriated funds to pay any claim for money 
based on corrections made on military or naval records of an individual under the 
authorit, of th: iat section.’ This proposal would amend section 207 so as to author- 
ize the Secretaries of Defense and Treasury or their designees to make payment 
of any moneys which may be found due as a result of the correction of records in 
amounts not in excess of $1,000 and would provide that payment of claims in 
excess of that amount should be specifically authorized by the Congress by appro- 
priations or other acts. The proposal would also provide for the continuing pay- 
ment of amounts found to be due persons whose claims had been paid as a result 
of the correction of their records. This legislation will be equally applicable to all 
of the Armed Forces including the Coast Guard. An ample precedent for limita- 
tion of the amount payable by administrative officers without specific sanction of 
the Congress reserving the right to the Congress to specifically authorize payments 
in excess of such amounts may be found in the Federal Tort Claims Act and var- 
ious other statutes authorizing Federal agencies to make payments of claims.” 
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Question. What estimates of costs the Department of Defense, if any, gave the 
Congress at the time it recommended enactment of Public Law 220? — 

Answer. The letter of justification which accompanied that departmental 
proposal contained the following cost and budget data: 

“Oost and budget data.—No accurate estimate of the cost of the enactment of 

is legislation can be made at this time. The cost, however, will only involve 

ich sums which would have been paid if proper payment had been made initially, 
lus any additional administrative expenses involved in executing the authority 
ich would be granted under this proposal.”’ 

On September 19, 1951, the following additional information was furnished to 

e staff of the Senate Committee on Armed Services: 

“Some concern has been evinced that the boards may be too liberal in the use of 
their powers in correcting records and if this bill is passed in paying the resultant 
benefits. Actually there are many instances in which no monetary claim is in- 

olved where the applicant seeks only to clear his name and reputation. Availa- 
able figures show that the total number of applications to all of the boards was 
15,918. Out of this number a change of other relief was given in only 1,942 and 
of this 1,040 involve payments of money. The total estimated amount payable 
inder the retroactive provision of the bill would be $564,096.83. It is true that 

1ere may be other collateral benefits resulting from such corrections when the 
nhibition to payment set up by the Comptroller General’s opinion is removed. 
It is submitted, however, since these are corrections of errors or injustices, they 
are monies which Government should rightfully pay and in many instances are 
long overdue and should not be regarded as payment for new benefits provided by 
these boards.”’ 

The only other estimate of the cost of enactment of Public Law 220 of the 82d 
Congress was expressed by Mr. Vinson when it was considered on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on July 2, 1951 (97 Congressional Record (unbound) 
7766). That statement was as follows: 

“No accurate estimate of the cost of the enactment of this legislation can be 
made at thistime. However, it is not anticipated that the total claims which have 
accrued to date will exceed $1 million. The cost will only involve those sums 
which would have been paid if proper payment had been made initially, plus 
anv additional administrative expenses involved in executing the authority which 
would be granted under this proposal.” 

It should be noted that the Department of Defense proposal which was sub- 
mitted to the Congress would have permitted payments only in the case of claims 
of $1,000 or less, however, the Congress amended the Department’s proposal so 
as to eliminate that limitation on payments in order that. persons with claims in 
excess of $1,000 would not be discriminated against and in order to remove a 
requirement of additional congressional action in order to settle those claims. 


DIFFERENCE IN AMOUNT OF CLAIMS FOR ARMY AND NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice—and Mr. Wigglesworth pointed it out— 
that claims for the Army ran about $300 and $200 for the Navy 
Why a difference of that much? That is a difference of 33\4 percent. 

Major Taytor. Yes. I think largely it is due to the fact, for 
example, in the claims envisioned in Public Law 439 of the last 
Congress, the average soldier on the ground had more property and 
money with him than ordinarily would be taken to sea. The old 
claims are almost all those of the Army. We have been paying in 
the past a few claims that went back when they opened the statute 
of limitations and brought us back to 1939. The Army has been 
paying a majority of those. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why was that opened clear back to 1939? 

Major Tayior. That, sir, 1 cannot say, other than that the act 
was supposed to aid those persons who has been taken prisoners of 
war in the Philippines and lost everything they had and by the 
l-year statute of limitations, even when they were liberated in 1945, 
they could not recover. I think that is the basic purpose lying 
behind the opening of the door, you might say, to claims previously 
barred by the statute of limitations. 








Mr. Scrivner. What method do you follow in checking up on 
these things? I have seen a few of them. I have been surprised 
sometimes when some damage occurs to see how well off some of my 
military people are in the way of personal goods and expensive 
clothing and watches, and how much money they were carrying on 
their persons. How closely do you check that? 

Major Taytor. We check it very closely. 

Mr. Scrivner. How can you check it? 

Major Taytor. They must furnish affidavits, particularly from 
other persons besides themselves, that know of the fact and circum- 
stances. Some of our personnel acquire, because of their age, more 
property perhaps than others, and it is not unreasonable to assume 
that after 25 years they may have a certain amount of property. 
However, we are very careful to pay them only the cost of their 
property less its reasonable depreciation in the event it is lost. In 
the Philippines, for example, when the Japanese just took over, we 
would pay them only the cost less the depreciation at the time of 
taking. We would insist that they furnish affidavits from other 
officers, or enlisted personnel, as the case might be, that they actually 
possessed that property. Judging from the number of people who 
find their claims are cut because of the depreciation, I do not feel 
that very many people in any of the services have vastly overstated 
the amount of property they have. It is too easy for other people 
to check them on it. 

ADMIRALTY CLAIMS 


Mr. Scrivner. You are requesting now $530,000 for these admiralty 
claims and you show the actual expenditure up to March 31 of 
$131,415. Now, that is 9 months of the fiscal year gone, and you 
have only 3 more months to do business. Yet, apparently you are 
going to spend in the next 2 months almost twice as much as you have 
in the past 9. How are you going to do that? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes. I believe that there are a number of rather large 
suits pending. 

Major Tay or. I believe those are the figures for the nine cases 
that the Navy has. 

Mr. Scrivner. That just does not stand to reason unless you are 
doint an awful lot in the last 30 days just because you have the appro- 
priation. 

Major Taytor. No, sir, but a libel filed in admiralty court some- 
times takes 4 or 5 vears. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was going to get at. They are things 
that go on over a period of years. T hat is why the logic of more than 
twice as much in the last 3 months as in the first 6 months does not 
stand up. 

Major Taytor. I believe that is due to the prognostication made by 
the Navy that they would have those cases settled by the 30th of 
June if they had the money to settle them with, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have the money to settle them because it 
was appropriated last year. That is not holding up. 

Major Taytor. No, sir, but arriving at the proper quantum to pay 
is a thing that is deterring it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but after you sit on this side of the table 
and see so many of these things so often, when you roll along for 
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9 months, as you have on this particular item and actually expended 
$131,415, and now you tell us in the next 3 months that you are going 
to spend $400,000 more than that, which is 3 times instead of twice 
what you have expended in the first 9 months, it does not sound 
logical. 

Mr. Lortis. You may be right. We may not make the target. 
It is based upon the best available zuess. 


MISCELLANEOUS CLAIMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go on.to the next one, “Miscellaneous 
claims.” You just told us the actual expenditures for the first 9 
months of the fiscal year were $31,441. Now, you tell us in the last 
3 months you are going to spend $90,000, again 3 times as much in 
the last 3 months as you did in the first 9 months. You just do not 
do business that way. I have settled lawsuits for years, and I know 
in my ordinary practice I did not settle 3 times as many in 3 months 
as I did in 9, 

Major Tay tor. $30,000 of the $31,000 represents one patent 
infringement case settled last month. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not interest me at all as far as the 
figures are concerned. I do not care if it is one big suit or a bunch of 
little ones. You say that your actual expenditures were $31,441, 
and yet you anticipate expe nding in the last 3 months $90,000 more, 
which is 3 times as much as you spent in the first 9 months. Do you 
have some more big ones that you are going to settle? 

Major Taytor. We hope to. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why were they not settled in the first 9 months? 
They have been pending a long time. 

Major Taytor. Apparently the plaintiff’s attorneys and the 
Government attorneys are not yet in agreement as to the quantum. 

Mr. Scrivner. This logic does not appeal. There are two items 
right there where you anticipate in the last 3 months spending 3 
times as much as you did in the first 9. We were told a while ago all 
the money in here could be used for any one of the subjects, but that 
does not hold up under your personnel claims. It does not hold up under 
your tort claims. They seem to be rolling along at a pretty regular 
rate. 

Is there anything distinctly different about admiralty claims and 
miscellaneous claims that would call for different results? 

Mr. Lorris. There is not as great a number of admiralty claims. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that, and that weakens your 
argument rather than strengthens it. 

Mr. Lorris. Where you have a larger volume on tort and personnel 
claims, you will get more of a regular monthly rate than you will if 
you have 2, 3, or 4 cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you just had 2, 3, or 5 cases, you could take care 
of them more easily than you could a thousand little ones. I have 
settled them for over 25 years, and it is just as hard to settle a little 

case as it is a big one; sometimes harder. 

Mr. Lorris. As Major Taylor said, in estimating on patent in- 
fringement suits, if we can come to an agreement with them, we can 
settle them in a hurry. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have the money available here to settle them. 
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That is all. 

Mr. WieGLteswortsH. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. The amount of $6 million is the same for the original 
budget and the resubmitted budget: is that correct? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At the time the $6 million figure was determined, was 
it contemplated that the additional $1 million would be requested 
for fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir; at the time we computed our estimated 
requirements for 1954 we felt that we should be short in 1953. 

Mr. Forp. So that the original figure of $6 million and the supple- 
mental request in 1953 were considered a hand-in-glove recom- 
mendation? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wyte. On page 3, I think, is the answer to your question. 


We indicate here in this schedule a comparison of obligations for the 
3 years. The amount shown in 1953 includes the $1 million in the 
second supplemental appropriation bill for 1953, which we had up 
here at that time. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mruier. No questions. 

Mr. WieeLtesworta. Mr. Ostertag? 

Mr. OsrertaGc. No questions. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Mr. Hruska? 

Mr. Hruska. No. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SHepparp. No questions. 

Mr. WieeLteswortsH. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Stxes. No questions. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Summary of direct obligations by activity 
Activity No. Tithk | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimats 
l Nondisability ‘ | $148, 190, 546 | $158, 131, 000 | $168, 300, 500 
2 Temporary disability —.. s 4 4,390, 508 8, 554, 000 | 12, 749, 800 
3 Permanent disability 156, 424, 572 165, 705, GOO | 169, 140, 700 
qd Fleet Reserve. ; 21, 592, 178 22, 610, 000 | 24, 809, 000 
TOM GhetO $i. o.c0c coset 330, 597,804 | 355,000,000 | 375, 000, 000 


obligations, 
| 


Note.—Amount shown in fiscal year 1953 column includes $25,000,000 in the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. The next item is a request for Retired Pay, 
Department of Defense of $375 million, which compares with an 
appropriation in the current fiscal year of $355 million. Mr. Loftis, 
you will tell us about this item, also, as 1 understand it? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the estimate of 
$375 million for the fiscal year 1954 will provide for the retired pay 
authorized military personnel on the retired lists of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force and for the retainer pay of the Navy 
and Marine Corps Fleet Reserve. The estimates represent a con- 
solidation of the requirements of the military services for retired and 
retainer pay for both regular and nonregular personnel, including 
the Reserves. 

The amounts required for this appropriation are determined by 
the various laws governing retirement of military personnel and the 
rates authorized by law to be paid to retired personnel. It is a 
mathematical computation of the rates prescribed by law applied 
to the best available projection which can be made of the number of 
personnel to be carried on the retired rolls. No provision is made in 
this estimate for amounts required to administer these laws. 





There are two general bases on which military personnel are 
retired—length of service and/or age and disability. In order to 
reduce to a minimum the number of personnel carried indefinitely 
on the disability retired rolls, the Career Compensation Act authorizes 
the placement of individuals retired for disability on a temporary list 
for a period of 5 years. During this 5-year period regular examina- 
tions are required to determine whether such individuals can be 
rehabilitated and returned to active duty, whether they should be 
discharged or whether they are eligible for inclusion on the permanent 
disability rolls. 

The estimate of $375 million includes $168 million for personnel 
retired by reason of length of service or age as compared with the 
estimate of $158 million to be spent this year for this purpose. The 
increase in the estimate is due to the increase in the estimated average 
number to be carried on the retired rolls next year based upon a 
projection of the estimated gains and losses. This projection gives 
consideration to the numbers on the active rolls who will become 
eligible for retirement and to the number of enlisted personnel who 
have been held over on active duty but are otherwise eligible for 
retirement as replacements become available, as well as those enlisted 
personnel who were recalled and will have completed their additional 
tour of duty in the fiscal year 1954. 

It is estimated that over $181 million will be required for both 
personnel on the temporary and permanent disability retirement 
lists as compared with over $174 million this year. This increase is 
a reflection of the general increase in disabilities occasioned as a result 
of casualties from combat activities and accidents incurred as a result 
of increased training and troop activity. The estimated rate of 
increase for the fiscal year 1954 has been scaled down slightly under 
the es'imated rate of increase attained this year on the assumption 
that the peak rate of casualties from the Korean operations may 
have been attained. 

The estimate of over $24 million for the fleet reserve will provide the 
retainer pay for members of the Navy and Marine Corps in the Active 
Fleet Reserve at rates prescribed by law. These are all enlisted per- 
sonnel with 20 but less than 30 years of service who, upon approval 
of their application, are transferred from the active duty rolls to the 
Fleet Reserve where they remain until they complete 30 years service 
unless sooner transferred to the disability retirement rolls because of 
physical unfitness for further military service. This in an increase 
over the estimated requirement for retainer pay of over $22 million 
this year due to an estimated increase in the average number to be 
carried in the Inactive Fleet Reserve resulting largely from eligible 
reservists returning to the Inactive Reserve who were ordered into 
active service in the fiscal years 1951 and 1952. 

In summary, the estimate of $375 million for the fiscal year 1954 is 
the best available projection which can be made at this time of the 
amounts which will be required for the retired and retainer pay as 
authorized by law to be paid to military personnel on the retired and 
Inactive Fleet Reserve rolls. 

Representatives of the military services are here to discuss their 
requirements in more detail if you so desire. 
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RETIRED PERSONNEL ON ROLLS 


Mr. Wice.eswortu. I have here two tables which were prepared 
for the committee, which show month-by-month up to and including 
December of 1952, the number of retired personnel on the rolls by 
category, in one table, and the dollars and cents required for each 
month in the other. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir; I have those figures brought up to date since 
December. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I was going to ask you if you had tables which 
could be brought up to a later date. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Which could be furnished for the record 
each instance. 

Mr. Lorrts. I have those figures, sir; through March 31. 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. Through March 31? 

Mr. Lorris. With a revised projection through June 30. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. I should like to have both of those tables 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


RETIRED Pay, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Obligations and expenditures by month, fiscal year 1953 


{In thousands of dollars} 





| | 
| Nondisability rompeane “i i F ormability dis-| Fleet reserve | Total 
5 eee os 2 i Bt ee Rid pee ee tat iectina ade, 
Ex- i Ex- | . cx- | it Ex- i. 
an pendi- |' ae pendi- | my pendi- | ' aoe pendic- |‘ tig | Pe endl 
tures | a tures tures tures tures 
July $12, 904 | $6, 663 $560 $220 | $13, 664 |$11, 166 | $1,713 $164 
August 13, 100 | 12, 889 569 502 | 13,717 | 13,181 1, 703 1, 708 
September 13,097 | 13,050 614 581 13, 769 | 13, 574 1, 699 1, 696 
October 13,076 | 13,034 618 606 | 13, 699 13, 663 1, 740 1,715 
November 13, 204 | 13,073 | 705 676 | 13, 786 | 13, 705 2, 124 1, 883 
December 13, 230 | 19, 729 1,061 | 13,788 | 16, 35 1, 783 3, 575 
January 13, 466 | 13, | 933 800 | 13,750 | 13, 280 1, 898 1, 876 
Feoruary 13,438 | 13, 931 818 | 13,873 | 13,610 1, 854 1, 894 
March 13, 546 12,' 827 688 | 13,847 | 13,174 2, 034 1, 736 
Total, through 3d | 
quarter 119, 061 (117, 473 6, 486 5, 952 |123, 893 |121, 706 | 16,548 | 16,247 265,988 | 261,378 
Estimate, 4th quar- | 
ter. 40, 428 | 39, 890 2, 481 2,277 | 41, 541 40, 806 5, 562 5, 461 90, 012 88, 434 
Estimate, fiscal | 
year 1953 159, 489 |157, 363 8, 967 8, 229 (165, 434 (162,512 | 22,110 | 21, 708 (356,000 | 349, 812 


Number of annuitants on the rolls by months, fiscal year 1953 





Nondis- Temporary Permanent Fleet Re- 

ability disability disability serve Total 
July ~— staat ; 61, 927 5, 066 63, 006 | 11, 420 
August 5, 471 63, 325 | 11, 346 | 
September. .... 5, 820 63 739 | 11, 341 
October. 6, 135 63, 930 | 11, 408 , x 
November sonia 6, 710 64, 041 12, 490 146, 352 
December - . . “ } 7, 244 (4, 208 12, 286 : 
January 7, 648 64, 215 12, 194 | 
February 7, 849 63, 771 12, 158 





March § 8, 312 64, 195 12. 
June (estimated) | 65, 258 9, 530 | 64, 639 12, 751 | 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiceLteswortn. Apparently the actual obligations for the 
first 6 months for all catagories amounted to $175,590,748, and the 
estimate for the last 6 months is given as $179,409,252, or an overall 
for the 12 months of fiscal 1953 of $355 million, as compared with a 
request for fiscal 1954 of $375 million. 

Now, this item is again broken down in the justifications at tab 3 
into four categories: (1) Nondisability; (2) temporary disability; (3) 
permanent disability; and (4) the fleet reserve. 


NONDISABILITY 


Looking for a moment at the first category, entitled ‘‘Nondisability,’’ 
you appear to be asking for $168,300,500 as compared with $158,- 
131,000 in the current fiscal year. 

I notice you make two assumptions in arriving at this figure. One 
is that the provision contained in the Appropriation Act for fiscal 
year 1953 relating to the volunatry retirement of commissioned officers 
prior to having reached statutory age for retirement would not obtain 
in fiscal year 1954. That, I take it, is the so-called Van Zandt 
amendment? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF VAN ZANDT AMENDMENT 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many people did that amendment affect 
in 1953, and what did it mean in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Lorris. Mr. Wigglesworth, Admiral Womble is here. If he 
could step up to the table, I would like to have him talk about the 
effect of the Van Zandt amendment. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Womspxie. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
with the Department of Defense position on the Van Zandt amend- 
ment. There are other officers here from the services who can give 
you numbers and figures on applications, if that is what you would 
like first; or would you like for me to make the prepared statement. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. | take it that the statement is substantially 
what is inserted in the justifications on pages 2 and 3 of tab 3; is it not? 

Admiral Womste. I should judge so; yes, sir. The letter that has 
been sent to you from the Assistant Secretary of Defense is somewhat 
the same. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. In the interest of time, why do you not insert 
your statement in the record at this point? 

Admiral WomB.e. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the. committee, my statement is directed to the 
provision in the language of the apprepriation, ‘‘Retired pay, Department of 
Defense,’ which reads as follows: 

“That no part of such sum shall be used to pay the retired or retirement pay of 
any commissioned member of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Air 
Force who is voluntarily retired after the date of enactment of this act, unless 
such member was retired because of (1) being unfit to perform the duties of his 
office, rank, grade, or rating by reason of a physical disability incurred in line of 





duty, or (2) achieving the age at which retirement is required by law, or (3 
whose application is approved in writing by the Secretary of Defense stating that 
the retirement is in the best interests of the service, or, is required to avoid cases 
of individual hardship.” 

Speaking for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, the Department of 
Defense recommends the elimination of this restriction on the payment of retire- 
ment pay to any Regular officer voluntarily retired because 

1. While such a restriction does not affect retirement laws 
egislate against the payment of retirement pay and th i 

ym making lication for retirement. This has the 
gainst retire 

2. The services have long considered that 30 years of fa 
tour and plans and programs have been built a 

3. Reasonable attrition is basic to continued vitaliz 
Retirement provisions are one of the ms 
erams embodied in laws developed over a 
bv the Congress. Together with promoti 
print to maintain a vigorous, alert 

4. Retirement benefits in the military 
tives for attracting persons to make the servic 
an immediate effect on a relatively small 

as a long-range effect on those who may 
as their 

The right to retire after 30 years of service has bee recognize 

1al prerogatives of those who have accepted the military service : 


understanding that they chose the service as a career | 
pre sent restriction with respect to those officers who have e¢ mplet 
service is to “break faith’’ with them 


Regarding this subject, the Strauss Commission report states: 


! 

‘In the course of its study the Commission interviewed hundreds of officers 
and men on this aspect. One of the most frequent complaints heard was that the 
Government appeared to feel no obligation to carry out the terms of employment 
under whic ‘vicemen had been recruited. Officers pointed out that retirement 
provisions were often a determining factor in their decisions to undertake military 
careers, and that the rules ¢ governing retirement were modified unfavorable midway 
in their careers ‘the rules changed in the middle of the game we 

Further: 

“In general the Commission feels that it is false economy to reduce piecemeal 
the area of service prerogatives and fringe benefits Industry is following the 
opposite course and providing many new benefits for its employees. As a conse- 
quence the services have been placed in an increasingly unfavorable competitive 
position and are experiencing difficulty in attracting and retaining career person- 
nel who are competent and ambitious.” 

If we are to have a sound career service, those provisions which are essential to 
a career service must not be withdrawn. We | must keep in mind the long-range 
effect of any restriction such as this on our military personnel programs, for the 
state of emergency may exist for a period of years: If the services are to maintain 
the quality of their officer leadership, it is necessary that their Secretaries be al 
lowed the degree of flexibility in their personnel administration that will permit 
the application of sound and proven personnel management principles. 

Benefit to the individual is not the motivating source of retirement laws for 
the services. The laws are dictated by the personnel requirements of the service. 
Within these dictates, however, equity and fair treatment of the individual 
primary factor. 

The general objective of retirement is perhaps best described in the words of the 
report of the Hook Advisory Commission on Service Pay quoted in part as follow 

‘“* * * a sound retirement system is essential to solving the superannuation 
problem. The services must be kept young, vigorous, and efficient; a sound 
retirement plan with a proper compulsory retirement age will permit youth and 
brains to rise to the top in time to be effective. This emphasis on youth is more 
important in the military services than in most other activities of Government 
and industry because of the physical demands of war conditions when the Regular 
Establishment becomes the nucleus around which the civilian elements are organ- 
ized. The vitalization purpose is not new: it was the fundamental premise of the 
present retirement system as established eighty-oda vears ago * * *.” 

On this subject, when testifying on the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, General 
Eisenhower said that it was intended that officers come along faster than before, 


$1393—53—pt. 1——-36 
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so they would attain the grade of colonel when somewhat younger and go into the 
general officer grade sooner. Citing General Marshall’s difficulty in obtaining 
leaders in 1940-41, he said that of the people who could be made division or corps 
commanders, not over five went through the war. The rest had to be replaced by 
younger men who could take over the job. He acknowledged that we will find 
an exception once in a while, but in the main, the services must keep vital and 
alert. 

During peace we are trying to make the best preparation for war, but when war 
comes along, some men will show the effects of age, and, said General Eisenhower, 
each time it was necessary to replace a man, they were always looking for a 
younger man— it was never a case of looking for a man of the same age or an older 
man. 

The officers affected by the amendment are the older officers in the senior 
grades. Following the commencement of hostilities in Korea, the services had, by 
administrative action, held in abeyance voluntary retirements with less than 
30 years’ service except in the most unusual cases. In time of emergency, when the 
military services are expanding, the need for attrition is reduced. During such a 
period the services are no more willing to release officers with less than 30 years’ 
service who seek voluntary retirement than is the public or the Congress. The 
result, therefore, has been that in practical application the only persons affected 
to a marked degree have been the senior regular officers with 30 or 40 years of 
service and commissioned warrant officers with similar service. 

This restriction is unfair because of the limited basis on which an officer may 
apply for voluntary retirement after long years of service. Since there are few 
cases of individual hardship, the only course remaining is for an officer to retire 
“for the best interests of the service.’’ This is a phrase which, over a long period of 
time, has been associated with unsatisfactory service of one kind or another. 
It is considered that an officer who has rendered many long years of faithful service 
to his country should be permitted to depart with some degree of dignity, and not 
be forced to leave with an implied stigma. 

Therefore, to summarize, this restriction, in effect: 

1. Vitiates the concept of a 30-year tour of service. 

2. Breaks faith with the members of the service. 

3. Directly affects a small number but has an adverse effect on the morale of 
the entire regular body. 

4. Reduces the attractiveness of a career, and definitely affects procurement of 
regular officers. 

The Department of Defense, on behalf of the armed services, recommends the 
elimination of the retired pay restriction thereby restoring control of voluntary 
retirements to the Secretaries of the military departments. 


Admiral Womsuie. Would you like a justification on the numbers 
of people? 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. I would like to know how many people were 
affected by the amendment in fiscal 1953 and what that meant in 
dollars and cents. 

Admiral WomsB.z. Yes, sir; we will furnish that information for 
the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The following tables show, by service, the estimated number and annual cost 


of retired pay of officers, by rank, who might have retired in fiscal year 1953 had 
the restriction of payment of retired pay not been in effect. 
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ARMY 


Estimated 


Number : 
cost 


Major general aie Weed Sbhitibba baked ‘ $72 
Brigadier general satiniasienil _ wilitii 25 155, 
Colonel ose wéhubsstbucnqucke : ‘ a Sodbudd S 490, 
Lieutenant colonel. 38 


CE. cdbocdeccndbeowts 
Commander ‘ nani 
Lieutenant commander 
Lieutenant . 

Chief warrant officer 


Total 


MARINE CORPS 


Major general 

Brigadier general 
Colonel asta ardine 
Lieutenant colonel 
Major vase int 
Captain 

w-4 

w-3 

Ww-2 


Total 


AIR FORCE 


Major general ol 
Brigadier general - -- 
Colonel 2 : 
Lieutenant colonel. .......-- 


We cacditivendaheneudadin 


SAVINGS EFFECTED BY RECALL OF RETIRED ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. The second assumption which you make I 
am nat quite clear about; but you say: 

It has also been assumed in these estimates that combat operations in Korea 
and the overall availability of manpower and strength of the military forces will 
permit the voluntary retirement of enlisted personnel having the requisite years 
of service. Since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, it has been the policy to 
minimize the effect of retirement of enlisted personnel with less than 30 years of 
service through the recall procedure. 

How many has that policy of minimizing served to defer, and what 
has it meant in dollars and cents? What changes are in the picture 
today which lead you to the change in assumption? 

Mr. Lorris. I do not have the specific figures with me here, but 
just speaking generally the services feel that as more replacements 
become available they can begin to bring back some of the enlisted 
personnel who were otherwise eligible to retire, but which they 
have had to retain on active duty for an extra period because of the 
difficulty of getting the numbers required for the operations in Korea. 
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Mr. WieciteswortH. This is the year of maximum turnover; 
is it not? 

Mr. Garuock. It varies between services, Mr. Chairman. In 
the Army it is 1953 and 1955 which are the high years. The admiral 
could tell you on the Navy what the peak year is on turnover. They 
have a longer enlistment period and the peak year varies among the 
services. The Air Force does not come until 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. No one here can tell us in terms of dollars 
and cents and individuals what this change in policy means? 

Mr. Lorris. I do not believe we have those figures with us, sir. 
We will have to supply them. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 










The outbreak of hostilities in Korea, coupled with the buildup of military 
strength, demanded that the military departments retain experienced and skilled 
personnel wherever possible until training of replacement personnel could be 
completed. The retention of enlisted men who had completed 20-30 years of 
service was in consonance with these requirements although these individuals 
had fulfilled thei: obligatory term of service and were legally entitled to retirement. 

Since that time a gradual strength buildup has been experienced, and training 
of replacements has progressed to the point where recalled retired enlisted per- 
sonnel may be allowed to ceturn to the retired rolls as they apply for relief from 
active service. 

An all-volunteer force is a goal of the military departments. Accordingly, the 


military departments feel that it is necessary and desirable to release those 
individuals serving involuntarily wherever such action can be effected without 
resultant detrimental effect. 

Statistical tables indicating the number of personnel involved by fiscal year 
and the estimated savings to the retired rolls for fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 


follow: 















Enlisted pe rson nel retired and zm mediate ly recalled 


















Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 








Department of the Army. = . 39% 662 540 
Department of the Air Force_--. 202 357 333 






Estimated dollar savings to the retired rolls 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 1952 | 1953 























Department of the Army-.- abit Siw dhbietee Beware $338, 000 $1, 363, 000 $2, 426, 000: 
Department of the Air Force_-- siniestilniiale i 147, 000 685, 000 | 1, 218, 000 
i 








TEMPORARY DISABILITY 






Mr. WicGLesworts. I notice in your second eategory,. entitled 
“Temporary disability’”’ you estimate an increase from 8,482 on the 
rolls June 30, 1953, to 11,570 as of June 30, 1954, with, I assume, an 
average strenth in fiscal 1954 of 9,978. What is the explanation for 
that very substantial increase in number? 

Mr. Lortis. Colonel Montgomery, can you speak to that? 
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Colonel MonrGomery. Sir, some of the contributing causes would 
be the continued effects of Korea and a continued increased number of 
persons in training, with the injuries resulting therefrom. 

Mr. WiegGLesworts. But you only had 8,482 on the rolls last 
June 30, and you expect to pick up almost 5,000 during fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir; we are picking up the casualties primarily 
from the Korean operation. 

Mr. WiccieswortsH. Did you not do that in 1953 and also in 1952? 

Mr. Lortis. I believe that we are just getting the impact on the 
retired rolls of the maximum number of casualties back in 1951 and 
1952 and 1953. It is about 12 to 18 months after the casualties happen 
before they are added to our retired rolls. We should be leveling off 
sometime in 1954 and scheduling down, assuming that the Korean 
operation remains as it has been this past few months. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. It takes 12 months, you say? 

Mr. Lorris. Twelve to eighteen months, I believe, is about an 
average estimate as to how long it is before the man is added to the 
retired rolls, that is, from date of injury to date of retirement. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. Why should it take anything like that time? 

Mr. Lorris. The period of hospitalization plus attempts to rehabili- 
tate for service as many of these people as we can accounts for that 
length of time before we actually retire them. 


FLEET RESERVE 


Mr. WiecieswortrH. With respect to your “Fleet reserve’ on 
page 19 of the justifications you seem to indicate there will be slightly 


fewer on the rolls at the end of fiscal 1954 than were on the rolls at the 
end of fiscal 1953. The request, however, is $2.2 million more than 
for fiscal 1953. What is the explanation for that? 

Mr. Lorris. Commander Guy, can you answer that for the Navy? 

Commander Guy. That figure is not exactly correct now, sir. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. What is that? 

Commander Guy. That figure is not exactly correct. 

Mr. WraeieswortH. Which figure? 

Commander Guy. The number on the rolls at the end of fiscal 
1953. 

Mr. Wieeiesworru. It appears here as 13,593, as compared with 
13,579 at the end of fiscal 1954. 

Commander Guy. Yes, sir. The policy of the Navy has changed 
since that was promulgated. 

Mr. WicGLesworrsH. Since this justification? 

Commander Guy. Yes, sir. We anticipate an additional 1,900 will 
be on the rolls at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. But the two pages were computed at the 
same time, I take it. Page 19 shows a reduction of 14 people on the 
rolls, and page 20 shows an increase in the request of $2,200,000, 
roughly. 

Commander Guy. I will have to go into those figures. I am not 
familiar with them, sir. 

Mr. Wice.LeswortH. Is there anybody here who knows the 
explanation? 

Mr. Lortis. Mr. Wylie? 
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Mr. Wytie. Yes, sir; Mr. Wigglesworth. First, for the year-end 
strength of 1953 of 13,593, that is not for a full year. We started off 
the beginning of the year with a total number of 11,420. So conse- 
quently when you start your year 1954 with 13,593 on the rolls for a 
full year vour cost is greater. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrtnh. It is a matter of averages? 

Mr. Wyute. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGiesworrtu. Mr. Scrivner. 


VAN ZANDT AMENDMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with the Van Zandt amendment, 
while this statement says that regular officers had the right to retire 
voluntarily, there might be some question of whether it is a right or 

privilege. 

However, as an end item is the payoff for a lot of money spent on 
research and development, so service in time of war is the payoff 
for all the years of education and training so far as the military 
forces are concerned. That is when Uncle Sam gets his return on 
his investment. There are two sides to it. 

There is the side of those officers who desire to retire, now that 
we are in a war in Korea, and there is the side of the taxpayers, as 
I see it, in that they have been paying their taxes to maintain the 
military for all of these years, starting for the most part with the 
time when these regular officers went into the Naval or Military 
Academy, right on through the tough 1930’s and on up to now, during 
which time many of them received other special educational advan- 
tages in special lines of endeavor. I think the taxpavers have a 
right on their part to expect that in time of war these officers will 
pay off in the field of combat for the training, education, and experi- 
ence they have had during times of some war and more of peace. 
So there are two sides to it. 

When this situation arose the country was confronted with a picture 
of a great many men who had had all these privileges accorded to 
them in the regular service, of their education, of their hospitalization, 
of the care of their families and all of that; and with the war staring 
them in the face any number of them desired to retire voluntarily 
so that they could accept in private employment positions paying 
considers bly more than they were receiving in the military service. 
In many cases some of the jobs paid $20,000, $25,000, and up to 
$35,000 aa $50,000 a year. The thing which made those men val- 
uable to private enterprise was just exactly the thing I have been 
talking about; the years of training, experience, and education at the 
cost of the taxpayers of the United States, without which their serv- 
ices would not have been in demand at such high rates of pay—in 
addition to their retirement pay. So with all of those things staring 
Congress in the face, my own conclusion is that the Van Zandt amend- 
ment was absolutely justified; and so long as there is a war in Korea it 
will continue to be justified, because if there was over a time when 
you needed the experience and training of military men it is when 
you are fighting a war. 

Now, when the war is over in Korea and that emergency is gone 
then, again, we can revert to the practices of past years and let the 
voluntary retirements take effect. There are 2 sides to it and not just 1. 
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Incidentally, I might say that the Secretary of Defense has a quite 
wide discretion in this retirement field, if he wants to exercise it. 


DISABILITY RETIREMENTS 


Looking over the figures submitted on “‘ Disability,” of course, most 
of this is a matter of mathematics. So many officers and enlisted 
men are entitled to retirement, whether it is on disability or age and 
service or what not. Itisa matter of mathetmatics. But some of the 
mathematics have a rather strange appearance. 

For instance, on page 16 you will note that you propose that there 
will be 13,778 Regular officers on retirement at a cost of $53,688,900, 
and there will be 36,091 non-Regular officers, which is almost three 
times as many in numbers, but the amount which the non-Regular 
officers will receive is $91,204,800, which is less than twice the amount 
of dollars paid to the Regulars. 

Where is the disparity? You would assume that if there were 
13,000 Regular officers at a cost of $53 million, and if there were 3 
times that many, or almost 3 times that many non-Regulars the 
amount for the non-Regulars should be closely approximatelng 3 
times as much in dollars. What is the explanation? 

Mr. Lorris. The average amount of retired pay for non-Regular 
officers is running a little better than $2,500, as compared with the 
average of almost $4,000 for Regular officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. What brings about the differential? 

Mr. Mituer. Would not one of the differences be that there are 
probably a number of Reserve officers drawing only very small 
percentages of retirement pay? 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. Let them tell us. 

Mr. Mixer. It is very obvious. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it is obvious. These men are supposed to 
be able to explain their justifications. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes, sir. Part of the reason lies in the fact that 
the non-regular officers are made up primarily of officers who served 
in World War II in the grades of captain and first lieutenant generally, 
whereas in the Regular Army service we have our career soldiers who 
to a large extent may have served in World War II, who are older 
men and in the higher grades, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we come down to the enlisted men, and we 
find there are 15,398 Regular enlisted at a cost of $21,543,700, and 
only 3,331 non-Regular enlisted at a cost of $2,703,300. In that 
case there are five times the number of Regular enlisted, but the 
amount of money is 10 times that which will be paid the non-Regular 
enlisted. What is the explanation for that? 

Mr. Scuwartz. The explanation for that would be along similar 
lines, sir. In the Regulars they -are men with long years of service 
and in higher grades, sir. 


RATIO OF REGULAR TO NON-REGULAR ENLISTED MEN AND OFFICERS 
RETIRED FOR DISABILITY 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, when you come back to the figures which 
can be disclosed by some of your records, the wars have been fought 
by Reserve forces primarily, with the civilians outnumbering the 
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Regulars by far. My recollection is that some of the last figures 
I saw on Korea were that the non-Regulars outnumbered the Regular 
forces almost 10 to 1. You would assume that if many of these 
permanent disabilities are the result of combat the ratio of your 
Regulars to non-Regulars would even be a little bit higher than it 
now indicates, and that certainly the ratio of non-Regular enlisted 
to Regular enlisted would be much higher than it is here. What 
would be the explanation for that? You have nearly three times 
as many non-Regular officers, but you have only one-fifth as many 
non-Regular enlisted men, and yet the great majority of the men 
fighting in Korea have been the non-Regulars, except in the very 
carly stages, in the first 90 days or so. 

General Powexu. Mr. Scrivner, may I make a remark, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Powe... Just after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea—as 
of July 31, 1950—5 percent of the Army personnel in Korea were 
non-Regulars. .With the continually increasing strength in Korea the 
percentage of non-Regular personnel increased so that a significant 
change in the percentage of non-Regular personnel in Korea is not 
noticed until after the first 6 months or by December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, 90 days to 6 months. 

General Powerit. At that time non-Regular personnel constituted 
18 percent of the Army strength in Korea. The non-Regular portion 
of the Army strength in Korea continued to be less than 50 percent of 
the total strength through July of 1951. As of December 31, 1952, 
non-Regular personnel constituted 67 percent of the Army strength 
in Korea. When you take the man-months of combat and the situ- 
ation as it started, with a fluid war and heavy casualties, that directly 
results in heavier casualties to the almost all-Regular force with which 
we opened that war. Since then, principally Selective Service men have 
taken the burden, as the older men were rotated out, there has been 
a different situation and a stabilized stiuation with a much lower 
casualty rate. 

That is no reflection on these Selective Service men. We are glad 
the casualties are lower. But they are not faced with the situation 
the initial force had. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with you on that, but we had some 
pretty tough going after that first 90 days or 6 months, too, in which 
by far the greater majority of those in combat, both commissioned 
and noncommissioned, were civilian or Reserve troops. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. There was very rough action, but not 
on a comparable scale of casualties, where you might lose personnel 
almost completely for an entire battalion, which makes the figures 
count up. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. You can see what this reflects. Of 
course, you have not lived the way I have. You have not been 
called upon to do so. I naturally have more contact with the civilian 
components than I do the the Regulars. 

General Powk.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where I know a few hundred Regular service people, 
I know thousands of reservists and National Guardsmen. 

When you pick up a report such as this, it indicates something. 
These men have served in the civilian divisions and they have served 
as replacements in the Regular divisions. They know the ratio which 
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existed over there. Then they see a figure like this of five times as 
many of the Regular enlisted being on retirement, as compared to 
those who are non-Regulars. You can see the picture it makes. 

General Powe... I understand the problem perfectly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one reason I have asked these questions, so 
that there could be some explanation on the record. I am sure when 
this bill comes up on the floor somebody is going to see that. 

General Powe tu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There should be a full and complete explanation. 
If the opportunity given here has not been sufficient, and if there are 
some other factors which should be included in some of these answers, 
take the opportunity to put all the factors in so that there will be a 
full and complete answer. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

(The following additional information subsequently furnished for 
the record:) 


Pertaining to the ratio of Regular to non-Regular officers retired for disability, 
attention is invited to the fact that even before World War II both Regular and 
non-Regular officers were eligible for disability retirement pay without having to 
satisfy length of service requirements. As a result, in addition to the Regular 
Army officers who retired for disability due to service during World War II, there 
were about 30,000 Army and Air Force non-Reegular officers who served during 
World War II and were certified to receive disability retirement pay from the 
Veterans’ Administration. With the passage of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 these non-Regular officers were transferred to the military services for the 
receipt of retirement pay and are reflected in the estimates which are currently 
being presented. Since the proportion of non-Regular officers who served during 
World War II was greater than the proportion of Regular officers who served 
and since both categories of officers were equally eligible for disability retirement 
pay it naturally followed that there would be a larger proportion of non-Regular 
officers receiving disability retirement pay. 

Pertaining to the ratio of Regular and non-Regular enlisted personnel receiving 
disability retirement pay it should be noted that regular enlisted personnel were 
exposed to conditions which lead to disability retirement for a considerably 
longer period of time. Prior to the passage of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 only enlisted personnel with 20 or more years of service were eligible for 
disability retirement. Therefore, during the entire World War II period and up 
to October of 1949 only Regular enlisted personnel could retire for disability. 
Non-Regular personnel, since they failed to meet the qualifications of the 20 years 
of service act had to apply to the Veteran’s Administration for compensation 
benefits. From October 1949, which is the effective date of the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949, up to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea there were a very 
sma!l number of non-Regular enlisted personnel on active duty so that during this 
period virtually all enlisted personnel retired for disability were also Regular 
enlisted personnel. The induction and recall of non-Regular personnel began in 
the second quarter of fiscal year 1951, hence the period of exposure to conditions 
which resulted in the disability retirement of non-Regular enlisted personnel was 
considerably shorter than the comparable period for Regular personnel. In 
addition, attention is invited to the fact that because of the length of service 
differential between Regular and non-Regular enlisted personnel salaries in the 
latter group on the average tend to be much lower. This results in the larger 
proportion of non-Regular enlisted personnel otherwise eligible to receive retire- 
ment pay, accepting higher Veterans’ Administration compensation benefits in 
lieu of said retirement pay. 


Mr. Miuuer. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am through. 

Mr. Mituer. Is not World War II in those figures, also? You are 
talking about Korea. We have the regular service and the reservists 
and the National Guard men in all the years. Does that not enter 
into it? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 
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Mr. Scuwartz. At the present time, sir, we find a very large pro- 
portion of them going to the Veterans’ Administration, particularly 
in the lower grades. 

Mr. Mi.uer. But these figures include all wars. 

General Powk.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mruuer. So this Korean picture is just a very small part of 
the overall amount of the permanently disabled regular personnel. 
That includes World Wars I and II. 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you go back to World War II and World War I, 
almost the same figures were applicable, because in those two wars 
by far the greater proportion of men in combat were civilian soldiers. 

General Powe. Yes, sir. But if you take the proportion, with 
the strength of the Regular Army and the strength of the Reserve 
components in the active Army, you will find percentagewise probably 
more regulars become engaged in combat than reservists and Selective 
Service men 

We are very glad to make this explanation, sir, because we have a 
problem to show these men who are voluntarily or through the Selec- 
tive Service Act serving with us that they are not being called upon 
unfairly to bear this burden. We are very glad to make the explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had not intended to raise this question, until that 
comment was made, but there are a great number—and I say “a great 
number” advisedly—of your Reserve officers particularly who at 
least to their own satisfaction can show you that a Reserve officer 
having the same disability a Regular officer has is put over on the VA, 
and the Regular officer gets his retirement at a much larger stipend 
per month than is carried by the VA. In other words, they are 
satisfied down in their own hearts that they have not been accorded 
the same treatment on retirement as the Regular officers have been 
accorded. 

General Powe... I am sure there is no such intention in any of 
the services. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have that comment. 

General Powsr.t. I assure you there is not. The law may work out 
administratively in various ways, as we know, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But a lot of them feel that way. 

General Powett. The Army and Air Force practice of certifying 
officers to the Veterans’ Administration for disability-retirement pay 
ceased with the enactment of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 
Furthermore, the widow of an Army Reserve officer, as you know, sir, 
gets very much greater benefits—probably twice as much in extreme 
cases—compared to the widow of a Regular officer. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST RESERVISTS BEING TREATED FOR DISABILITY 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go one point further. A comment was 
made a while ago that the reason for some of this delay was the fact 
that you were keeping these men in hospitals to determine whether 
or not they could be put back in service and to rehabilitate them as 
far as possible. That is good, because I am quite sure that they are 
accorded maybe not better treatment but at least more steady treat- 
ment than they would be accorded otherwise. Yet there are many 
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cases Which I have personal knowledge of where two men receive 
almost the same type of disability, where one of them was a Regular 
and the other Reserve. It is amazing how much quicker the Reserve 
officer is discharged, released from the service and put under the VA, 
and the VA is given the job of rehabilitation, as compared to the 
Regulars. Why that is I do not know. 

There, again, is another point where your Reserve officers feel they 
have been discriminated against. It is one of the reasons why you 
are having some difficulties with some of your Reserve components. 

General Powe tt. I assure you, sir, there is no policy which leads 
to any such discrimination. As a matter of fact all personnel with 
the same type and degree of disability are treated in the same manner. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may not be a policy, but it is a result which is 
quite apparent on the face of it. 

General Powe... I am not qualified to talk about the methods of 
treatment, but there is no such intent from any of the services of the 
Department of Defense, I assure you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiee.ieswortn. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Wice.teswortn. Mr. Miller? 


PERMANENT DISABILITY ROLLS 


Mr. Mixer. I have a question along the line of Mr. Scrivner’s 
interrogation, just to get clear on it. I would like to know if my 
assumption is wrong that these figures on permanent disability would 


include the backlog of all the other wars? 

I believe Mr. Scrivner was talking about page 16 of the justifications. 
Does this permanent disability include those who are still surviving 
who were disabled at Chateau-Thierry, and so forth? 

General PowrE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Loris. Yes, sir; it does for those who have retired. 

General Powe... In addition, for example, if a man is injured in an 
explosion or some other accident in peacetime and is thereby entitled 
to disability benefits he would appear on that list. 

Mr. Miuuer. So, so far as your Regular personnel are concerned it 
includes a great deal more than Korea? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miutuer. Whereas your civilian soldier in the same situation 
is normally on the Veterans’ Administration rolls rather than on these? 

General Powr.u. Yes, sir, if he is an enlisted man who was not 
affected by the retirement provisions of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 or if he was retired since then but voluntarily elected 
Veterans’ Administration benefits in lieu of retirement pay. 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY 


Mr. Mitier. What about this temporary disability? These fig- 
ures here strike me as rather hard to figure out. On page 9 you refer 
to money, but this is temporary disability. The estimated temporary 
disability for the Regular troops, Navy and so on, runs to nearly $7 
million, whereas the non-Regular enlisted runs to less than $2 milion. 
Yet I had the same impression that Mr. Scrivner has; that there are 
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a great many more civilian soldiers and sailors today in the services 
than there are Regulars. 

General Power... To some extent, it is a matter of option, the 
individual’s choice. In many cases, a non-Regular enlisted man 
elects Veterans’ Administration benefits which work out to his 
personal advantage, because due to the comparatively lower grade of 
the average non-Regular enlisted man the Veterans’ Administration’s 
basis for ec omputing compensation may result in larger payments than 
the service’s retirement pay. 

Mr. Forp. In the case of a Regular, that alternative does not exist? 

General Powe.i. The same alternative exists but the Regular 
enlisted man due to longer service is generally in a higher grade and 
may therefore receive a larger amount in retirement pay than from 
Veteran’s Administration compensation, 

Mr. Mutuer. It is rather amazing, because I assume temporary 
disabilities would not refer back for 8 or 10 years or to pre-World War 
II casualties, and yet your figures here indicate an anticipated tem- 
porary disability for Regular enlisted men that is three times the 
number of the non-Regular enlisted men; I should think the figures 
would be just the reverse, because I should imagine that there are at 
least three times as many civilians in the services as professionals. 

General Powe.u. To get an accurate comparison we would have to 
get the Veterans’ Administration figures and find out how many they 
are carrying. As you know, the temporary disability retirement list 
carries an individual for a maximum period of 5 years. He must be 
examined regularly and at any time during the 5 years may be put 
back on the active list if he is found fit for duty. But, from our 
records alone, I do not believe we could answer your question ac- 
curately. 

Mr. Miiuer. It does look like an unusual figure, does it not? 

Now, on page 15 I notice that the estimated permanent disability 
for non-Regular officers is about 35,000 and for Regular officers 13,000; 
that is, roughly, 2 or3to1. And yet, when you come to enlisted men, 
there are 14,000 estimated for the Regular enlisted and only 2,800 
non-Regular enlisted. 


COMPARISON OF REGULAR AND RESERVE PERSONNEL SINCE WORLD 
WAR I 


General Powg.u. I believe the same answer as given previously 
would apply. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, just as a matter of information, may 
1 request—I am sure the figures are available—that there be inserted 
in the record a table showing the historical facts with reference to 
World War I and World War II, the number of Regular officers and 
enlisted men and the number of non-Regular officers ‘and enlisted men 
and, as far as you have it, the same information as to Korea. 

(The information has been furnished to the committee) 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY AND VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION BENEFITS 


Mr. OsrertaG. General, that system you referred to a moment 
ago, with respect to periodic examinations—that goes on for 5 years? 

General Powe... Yes, sir, unless the individual is removed from 
the temporary disability retirement list at an earlier date. 
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Mr. OsrertaG. Then if a man is still unfit for duty, he is continued 
on the list of permanently retired? 

General Pows.t. Yes, sir. That, of course, protects the Govern- 
ment from a man’s getting out on a disability that may last only for 
a time. 

Mr. Ostertac. But the non-Regular serviceman, when he is retired, 
is he eligible for benefits under the Veterans’ Administration? 

General Powe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrrertaG. Therefore, he is not ineligible for retirement allow- 
ance of any kind as long as he is eligible for Veterans’ allowances? 

General Powe... No, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. To what degree do they overlap? 

General Powe. Any individual retired for disability may elect 
Veterans’ Administration benefits in lieu of retirement pay. The 
Veterans’ Administration takes him; but for the temporary disability 
of which we are speaking, he may elect whether we take him in the 
Army or whether he takes Veterans’ benefits only. 

Mr. OsrertraG. A reservist who is released from active duty, is he 
eligible for Veterans’ benefits? 

General Pow... Yes, sir, if he meets certain qualifications. 

Mr. OsrertaG. But not retirement? 

General Powe tt. If he fulfills certain qualifications he may also be 
eligible for retirement pay. 

Mr. Osrertraa. That is all. 

Mr. Hruska. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the retirement issue under dis- 
cussion, are not the provisions more or less mandatory under organic 
law? 

Mr. Lorris. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insofar as the inequities that may be apparent in 
the presentation which has been made here, there is very little you can 
do about them until there is a change in the present act which guides 
you in your operation? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir, we are guided entirely by the law. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is another factor that appears to me as a 
possibility, although perhaps somewhat remote. Is there not a larger 
increase evidenced in the regular-service category than in the category 
of the draftee or the Reserve, because of the longer length of service 
of one as compared with the other? 

Mr. Lorris. That is true. And that is partially the reason why 
more of the nonregular, enlisted personnel, select Veterans’ Admin- 
istration benefits rather than retirement benefits under this act. 

Mr. Suepparp. No further questions. 

Mr. Sixes. No questions. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. In response to the question that I asked to 
have answered in the record, namely, the number of persons affected 
by the Van Zandt amendment, and the dollars and cents involved, 
I think it would be helpful if that could be broken down by service 
and by rank. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir; we shall do that. 

Mr. Wiecitusworrn. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Summary of direct obligations by activity 


Activity 


number 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


CONTINGENCIES 
Emergency and extraordinary expenses $22, 146, 520 $25, 000, 000 $75, 000, 000 
EMERGENCY FUND 


For transfer to Department of Defense appropria- | 
tions available for research and development 90, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 


Mr. WiecteswortnH. The next item isa request for “Contingencies, 
Department of Defense,’’ where we have a request for $75 million, as 
compared with an estimate for fiscal 1953 of $25 million. Mr. Garlock 
will present this item. 

Mr. Gartockx. Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record for a minute? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortn. For the record, we shall take up not only the 
contingency fund to which I have referred, but the so-called emergency 
fund of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, where there is a request 
for $60 million as compared with $35 million in the current fiscal year. 
Mr. Garlock has a statement for the committee. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Loftis will read into the record the appropria- 
tions, obligations and expeditures to date on each of these funds. 

Mr. Lorris. Contingencies, Department of Defense: Appropriated 
fiscal year 1953, $25 million. Obligations through March 31, $14,- 
363,982. Expeditures, $10,297,982. 

Emergency fund: Appropriated, fiscal year 1953, $35 million; 
transfers approved through March 31, $16,515,000. Those are the 
transfers to the military departments. There are no obligations or 
expenditures in this account. The funds are obligated and expended 
in the appropriations of the military departments. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Garztock. The contingency fund, Mr. Chairman, is a fund 
that has been made available to the Secretary of Defense over a 
period of several years. It has been used for very highly classified 
projects. It has not been used in the way of providing for personal 
entertainment or anything of that kind. It is strictly a ee of 
major projects in the interest of the Government as a whole which we 
do not believe should be financed through vouchered funds. 
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te 
EMERGENCY FUND 


The emergency fund is the fund we have had in the 3 previous 
years to assist in our research and development. activities. 

I have a statement here I would like to offer for the record. 

(The statement is as follows: ) 


EMERGENCY FuNp—OFrricrE oF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The emergency fund of the Department of Defense is to meet unforeseen fund 
requirements for research and development which are of such urgency that 
funding is considered necessary before the appropriations of the next fiscal year 
become available and which cannot be obtained through reprograming existing 
funds. These needs, although never specifically known, will arise as a result of 
unforeseen requirements, newly determined operational deficiencies and break- 
throughs in areas where a substantial military advantage would be obtained by 
increasing effort immediately. As an alternative to providing each military 
department with a reserve fund, experience has shown that a single reserve fund 
for the entire Department of Defense reduces the total amount required. 

During the past several years this appropriation committee has recognized the 
need for a degree of flexibility in the area of research and development and has 
concurred in the thought that one emergency fund administered by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense provides the required flexibility. Examples of the 
use to which these funds have been allocated in the past are (1) research of critical 
materials; (2) development of interim capabilities for a guiced missile which 
showed great promise; and (3) to cover certain new requirements :esulting from 
recent operational experience. 

Requests for funds from this appropriation come from the military departments 
and agencies of the Department of Defense to the Research and Development 
Board. The Research and Development Board review of requests is directea 
toward technica: and financial scrutiny of projects to be supported and funds are 
allocated only when they are fully justified and after approval by the Bureau of the 
Sudget. Funds not required during the year automatically become unavailable 
for obligation at the end of the fiscal year. Out of an appropriation of $90,000,000 
for fiscal year 1952, $76,658,148 was transferred to appropriations in the military 
departments for support of urgent research and development projects including 
classified tests. The balance was not used for research and development but was 
transferred to ‘‘ Military personnel, Army,” under the authority of Public Law 431, 
82d Congress, the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1952, to meet increased 
costs of military pay and allowances authorized by Public Law 346, May 19, 1952. 
No funds were appropriated to meet these increased costs but Public Law 431 
authorized the transfer of any available unobligated balances. 

Mr. Garuock. Briefly, this fund has been used whenever and 
wherever we found areas of development in which, with the application 
of limited additional funds, the project could be pushed forward more 
rapidly, it would be advantageous to do so, rather than to have a fund 
of that kind in each of the services. We have had one fund for the 
whole Department of Defense. We have also financed certain major 
research tests. 

It is the kind of activity where we can forecast with some degree 
of reliability in advance the amount we might need for tests but we 
do not know specifically in which appropriation the expenditure will 
occur, Therefore we transfer it to the department having the re- 
sponsibility for it at the time the test is undertaken. 

Last year we turned back in this appropriation $13,341,852. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortnu. That is the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. Out of how much? 

Mr. Gartock. Out of $90 million. We do not try just to use 
the money. 
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In the 1953 funds, out of the $35 million at the present time we still 
have $18,485,000 available. There are several requests pending. I 
do not know whether either of them will be approved or not, so some 
substantial part of the $18.5 million will be turned back again this 
year. 

That is all I have for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miuier. That is the emergency fund? 

Mr. Gartock. That is the emergency fund. 

Mr. Miuier. And that is for research? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. That is not spent by the Office of the 
Secretary. It is transferred to and merged with the appropriation 
of the military department having the project. 

Mr. Forp. When the final figures are shown in the subsequent year 
in their presentation those funds which are transferred are shown as 
expenditures? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. They are shown as expenditures by the 
military department. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. | would like to start with the contingency 
fund and I would like to know what the $14,363,982 has been obligated 
for and how you are going to spend the $75 million that you are 
requesting. And I would like similar information for the emergency 
fund. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. WieeLeswortu. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Mr. WiacieswortH. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 
The first item today is the request for ‘Salaries and expenses, 
Court of Military Appeals, Department of Defense.’”’ The request is 
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in the amount of $325,000, as compared to $250,000 in the current 
fiscal year. 

Judge Quinn is with us this morning. Have you a statement for 
the committee, Judge? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Shall I read it, sir? 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortu. If you will, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Judge Quinn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
United States Court of Military Appeals, popularly referred to as 
the G. I. Supreme Court, is a civilian court created under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice to act as the final appellate tribunal for 
courts-martial convictions of military personnel from all branches of 
the armed services. The Uniform Code of Military Justice went 
into effect on May 31, 1951, and provided, for the first time in the 
history of this country, one set of disciplinary laws applicable to all 
members of the Armed Forces—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast 
Guard. 

By law, the following courts-martial cases are reviewed by the court: 

(1) All cases in which the sentence affects a general or flag officer 
or extends to death (mandatory review). We have had only one flag 
officer case so far. 

(2) All cases which the Judge Advocates General order forwarded 
to the court for review (mandatory review). 

(3) All cases upon petition of the accused sentenced to imprisonment 
for a year or more or to a dishonorable or bad-conduct discharge 
(discretionary review). 

In any case reviewed by it, the United States Court of Military 
Appeals takes action only with respect to matters of law. It has no 
power to pass on the appropriateness of sentence nor can it exercise 
clemency. 

In addition, the United States Court of Military Appeals and the 
Judge Advocates General of the Armed Forces are required to meet 
annually to make a comprehensive survey of the operation of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice and report to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of Representatives, and to 
the Secretary of Defense and to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force the number and status of pending cases and any 
recommendations relating to uniformity of sentence policies, amend- 
ments to this code, and any other matters deemed appropriate. 

The court consists of three judges, appointed by the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate. Located within the Department 
of Defense for administrative purposes only, the court has now been 
in actual operation for some 21 months. During this organizational 
period, the court occupied temporary office space in the Internal 
Revenue Building and shared the courtroom facilities of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. Construction delays 
in erecting the United States Courthouse on Constitution Avenue 
held up the move of the court into its permanent quarters, namely, 
the vacated Court of Appeals Building at Fifth and E Streets NW., 
until November 1, 1952. 

Precluded from acquiring the necessary staff to discharge its 
obligations because of the temporary limited office space, the court, 
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since the move, has been recruiting additional employees so that the 
present staff, consisting of the three judges, clerk of the court, com- 
missioners, and legal and clerical assistants, now totals 41 persons. 
The employment of five additional e mployees is contemplated between 
the present date and the end of fiscal year 1953 in order to process the 
increasing number of cases being filed with the court. 

As of January 1, 1953, 2,072 cases had been docketed with the 
court—the total as of May 1, 1953, was 2,796—-with final action taken 
on 2,401. At the present rate of over 200 new cases being received 
monthly, it is estimated that approximately 3,000 cases will be dock- 
eted during the fiscal year 1954. With this increasing case workload, 
it is estimated that 50 civilian employees will be required. 

Through the assistance of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the furnishings of the United States Court of Military Appeals were 
purchased from the United States courts at considerable savings, thus 
enabling the court to establish itself in the newly designated United 
States Court of Military Appeals Building at a minimum cost to the 
Government. With the major items of expenses relative to the 
furnishing of the building cared for, an appropriation of $325,000 is 
requested for fiscal year 1954 to cover salaries of personnel and other 
necessary expenses incidental to the operation of the court. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Thank you, Judge. This is apparently an 
increase of $75,000 in comparison with your current appropriation. 
I do not find any breakdown in the justifications of the proposed 
increase. Have you some breakdown that gives comparative figures? 

Judge Quinn. The number of people employed, Congressman 
Wigglesworth, has gone from 31 to 41, and we feel that it will be nec- 
essary to go to 50. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. I understand that, but have you not some 
overall breakdown which shows the increase in terms of personnel 
and other obligations? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir; we have the usual green sheets. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Yes. This green sheet shows an increase of 
about $70,000, in terms of personnel, and the balance of $5,000 is 
in terms of increased travel, increased communications, printing and 
reproduction, and supplies and materials. 


PERSONNEL 


What was your authorized personnel for fiscal 1953? 

Judge Quinn. Forty-six, but we never employed them all because 
we were not able to employ additional help when we were over in the 
old Internal Revenue Building. We did not have the room to employ 
them. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Apparently you were authorized to employ 
46 but as a ora of fact you only had 35 on the rolls at the beginning 
of the fiscal year; is that right? 

Judge QuINN. Dp hat is right. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Now you propose to go ‘from 35 to 50 in 
fiscal 1954? 

Judge Quinn. We are at 41 now, I think. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Provutx. That is right. 
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Mr. Lorris. Thirty-five is the average number employed in 1953 
as compared with the average number of 49 for 1954, with a total 
staff of 50. 

Mr. WiacueswortH. Which means an average increase of 14? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Or about 40 percent. 


NUMBER OF CASES 


You say these cases are coming in at the rate of how many a month? 

Mr. Quinn. Approximately 200; 211 for the month of April, 
Congressman. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. These justifications state: 

The monthly average increased to 206 per month during December 1952 and 
January 19538. Assuming that this increase will continue it is estimated that 
approximately 1,400 cases will be filed during the next 6 months 
Mathematically I would think 6 times 206 would give you 1,236 
rather than 1,400. 
making a total of approximately 2,500 cased filed with the court during fiscal 
year 1953. 

How do you arrive at the figure of 3,000 cases for 1954, if you are only 
getting 200 cases a month? 

Judge Quinn. Well, it is purely an estimate, Congressman. Some 
months run more than 200. Some run a little bit less. It was 221 
in December, 192 in January, 211 m April. It is impossible for us 
to estimate with any great degree of accuracy. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortH. I appreciate that, but the justification 
indicates an average of 180 cases per month for the first 6 months 
of this fiscal year. Then it went up to 206 in the 12th month of the 
year. Even if you took that full rate, that would only be about 2,400 
or 2,500. You are basing this estimate on 3,000 cases. 

Should these cases not be falling off, rather than increasing, from 
now on out, assuming that we do not have further forces employed’ ? 

Judge Quinn. Well, I would asy that if the number of the military 
forces was substantially decreased there would likely be some decrease 
in the rate of cases which would come to us; but at the present time I 
would say there is no indication of any decrease. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you do not review the sentences. 

Judge Quinn. No, we do not. 

\ir. ScrtvNER. You pass merely on questions of law. 

Judge Quinn. That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would think eventually you would have enough 
decisions to guide the courts-martial, so that you would not need so 
many appe als, 

Judge Quinn. Well, there are a very much larger number of cases 
tried, of course, than there are appeals which come to us. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but eventually the court was supposed to 
iron out the disputes as to the law. You would think that if the 
military courts read your decisions—which they may not do 

Judge Quinn. I certainly hope they do. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the -y do then there sould not be so many questions 
of law which would require a ruling. 
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Judge Quinn. Well, almost every case has some slight variation, 
which makes the person who is convicted feel that he is entitled to 
have his case reviewed. While we can lay down general principles of 
law there will always be a large number of appeals. 

Actually, only about 10 percent of the appe vals are taken from the 
boards of review, and we allow perhaps only 15 or 20 percent of those 
to be ac tually heard. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe there should be some revision made in the 
military law, so that those questions would not arise. 

Judge QuINnN. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then if that is done, as soon as you get each one of 
these legal questions ironed out by decisions or modifications of the 
law, the appeal load should drop off considerably. 

Judge Quinn. It is possible that it may. I have very serious 
doubts. Of course, this court is only 2 years old. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. 

Judge Quinn. The United States Supreme Court has been laying 
down general principles for 150 years, but the load continues to 
increase. So it does with every other court in this land. 

Mr. Scrivner. Pardon the interruption, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. That is all right. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


What is the dollars-and-cents picture as of some recent date? 

Mr. Lorris. I have the figures, Mr. Wigglesworth, as of 30th April. 
The obligations are $210, 397 and the expenditures are $196, 181. The 
appropriation was $250,000. 

Mr. Hruska. Was that March 31st? 

Mr. Lorrtis. April 30th. 

Mr. WieGcLeswortnH. Ten months? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. It looks as if you will just about make it on 
the 1953 appropriation. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. We have had to watch expenditures very 
carefully to live within this appropriation this year. 


CASE DISPOSAL 


Mr. WiecteswortH. How many cases have you been disposing of 
a month? Have you a monthly average? 

Judge Quinn. Well, we have disposed of about 200 a month. 

Mr. Wiccitesworta. 200 cases a month. 

Judge Quinn. We dispose of everything that comes in, so far as is 
humanly possible. We actually hear arguments in about 25 cases 
per month, but, of course, we have to review the records in every 
single case. There are some substantial records, of 3,000 and 4,000 
pages. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. But you can handle about 200 a month with 
your present setup? That is what you have been doing? 

Judge Quinn. Well, we are doing that now. It requires a good 
many extra hours on the part of the lawyers. Of course, we lost one 
of the best men we had, to a Chicago law firm, because we were not 
able to pay him any more than we were authorized. That was our 
best man. 
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Mr. WiaeteswortH. Why do you have to step up your travel 50 
percent, your communications service 20 percent, your printing and 
reproduction 33 percent, and your supplies and materials 25 percent? 










TRAVEL 







Judge Quinn. On the travel, of course we are required by law to 
look into the situation in the field. It has been physically impossible 


for us to do it. 
Mr. WiacteswortH. What do you mean by that? 









COMMAND CONTROL 






Judge Quinn. To check up, among other things, on the question 
of command control in the Army, Navy, and the Air Force. Gen- 
eral Brannon, the Judge Advocate General of the Army, wanted me 
to go over to Korea, to see what was going on over there. It was 
just physically impossible to go. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. I do not understand that. Do you mean 
that the court is supposed to check up on the military organization? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. We are required by law to file an annual 
report in conjunction with the Judge Advocate Generals of each of 
the services. The Senate Armed Services Committee requested us 
specifically to keep a close eye on the question of whether command 
control still continued to exist, and to advise them on the desirability 
of whether there should be a JAG Corps for the Air Force and the 
Navy. The Army now has one. That would require considerable 
checkup as to what was going on in the filed. It would be, perhaps, 
possible, then, to determine whether or not command control still 
continues to exist. 

We think it does, to some extent, but not to any appreciable extent. 
We think the very existence of the court has had a very desirable 
effect upon that situation, even though we have not been able to get 
out into the field. Frankly, we do not know, gentlemen. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You do not contemplate getting out in the 
field in 1954, do you? 

Judge Quinn. We will if we can. We are going to try to to some 
extent. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Is that the reason for the increase in travel 
here? 

Judge Quinn. The increase in the travel expense; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Is that the explanation? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WigeLesworrH. You did not have anything in there for 
that work in 1953? 

Judge Quinn. Well, we had $5,000 for travel in 1953. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn, I refer to the increase of $2,500 you have 
here. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. You did not have anything in the $5,000 
for field work? 

Judge Quinn. No; we did not. 

Mr. WiccLeswortnu. The increase to $7,500 is on the assumption 
you are going to do some field work? 
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Judge Quinn. In the hope we can do it; ves, sir. 
Mr. WiccLeswortH. How about the other items? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Judge Quinn. There is communications. We are on the Pentagon 
switchboard. That is their estimate of what our share of the telephone 
communications bills would be. 


PRINTING 


On the printing, we are now beginning to print our reports. Volume 
I and volume II of the United States Court of Military Appeals will 
start to come out within the next couple of months. We just got 
clearance from the Joint Committee on Printing, and those volumes 
are already set up to be published. Of course, it will cost money to 


pay for their indexing and printing. 
SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Supplies and materials will increase? 

Judge Quinn. Those will be approximately the same, I think. 
There is contractual services. 

Well, if we increase the number of employees, as we feel we have 
to, Congressman, we will necessarily have some increase in type- 
writers, paper, supplies and so on. 


VALUE OF WORK 


Mr. Scrivner. Just what are the military men and the taxpayers 
getting in return for this expenditure of one-third of a million dollars? 

Judge Quinn. Well, they are for the first time, getting a final 
appellate review by a civilian court. The military services for the 
first time in the history of the United States are now subject to final 
review by a court of three civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. What results do you get from that 
which justify the expenditure of the money? 

Judge Quinn. Well, justice for the serviceman, who is primarily a 
civilian. In the days before the First War, or even before the Second 
War, our military forces were largely professional forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. Except in time of war. 

Judge Quinn. Now they are boys from high school. They are 
primarily civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has been true in all the wars. 

Judge Quinn. Well, up until the First World War, I would say. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you would find it true in all of them. 

Judge Quinn. Of course, we had volunteers in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the Civil War and so on and so forth; but our military 
forces were largely professionals. Now your military forces are 95- 
percent civilians; the young men just coming out of high school. 
They are going back to civilian life afterwards. Their first contact 
with law probably comes in the field of the military services. 

I think the Congress of the United States came to the conclusion 
that they wanted to take a calculated risk of spending this amount 
of money to guarantee a fair deal for the boys in the services. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing in the way of giving them a 
fair deal? That is what I am trying to find out. What has your 
court done now to exemplify this statement? 

Judge Quinn. We have docketed approximately 2,800 cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Judge Quinn. We have heard, I would say, approximately 350 
arguments 1n Cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, what has the court done? 

Judge Quinn. That is what we have done. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but what has been done in the way of 
results in your decisions? How have they benefited the men in the 
military services? 

Judge Quinn. Well, it has given them a review by three civilian 
judges. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you told us. 

Judge. Quinn. The court has revers¢d approximately 40 to 50 
percent of the cases that have been beard; either dismissed them, sent 
them back for a new trial, sent them back for further action, and so 
on and so forth. In other words, what we have done is to do justice 
to every individual whose case has come before us, so far as it is 
within our power. to do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have touched on it now. This is going to be 
read by other Members of Congress who have no information. They 
cannot get a lot out of it unless we put it in here. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why | am trying to get some information. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have started on it. You have said that the 
Court of Military Appeals has reversed about 40 to 50 percent of the 
cases. Do you not have some workload figures there, so that you can 
tell us what you have done in the way of your decisions? 

Judge Quinn. We can furnish you copies of every opinion we have 
written, if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, Judge, I am trying to get some facts on the 
record. Iam quite sure you must have them some place. I am not 
looking for an argument. I argued law for 25 years. I am just 
trying to get some facts. 

Judge Quinn. That is what I am trying to give you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you have not done very well. 

Judge Quinn. I am very sorry. I am doing the best I can. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us back up and take a deep breath and make 
a fresh start. 


NUMBER OF CASES REVIEWED, AFFIRMED, AND REVERSED 


You have heard how many cases? You have reviewed how many 
cases? 

Judge Quinn. About 2,400 cases have been completed, with 400 
pending final action. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, of those 2,400 cases, how many have been 
affirmed and how many have been reversed? 

Judge Quinn. We have denied approximately 2,100 petitions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Appeal has been denied? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are in substance saying that 
the military tribunal which heard the case was correct? 
Judge Quinn. We found no error of law. 
Me. Scrivner. All right. How many was that? 
Judge Quinn. I would say 2,100 out of 2,400. 


Mr. Scrivner. That means you have 300 out of 2,400, which is 
about one-eighth. 


Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is pretty close to 1 out of 8 on which you have 
said there was apparently an erorr made, so, therefore, you are going 
to hear the appeal. Now, what has happened in those 300 cases 
you have heard? 

Judge Quinn. Well, we have written 265 opinions, with remaining 
opinions pending. 

Mr. Scrivner. Doing what? f 

Judge Quinn. The opinions involved 248 enlisted men, 15 com- 
missioned officers, and 2 civilians who were subject to the code. 

The result in 119 cases was distinctly to the advantage of the 
accused, ranging from outright dismissal of the charges to a remand 
to the Board of Review to correct errors in sentence; and in a number 
of other cases error was found but not regarded as presenting a fair 
risk of material prejudice to the substantial rights of the accused. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us see if we have that straight. You have 265 
written opinions. 

Judge Quinn. Written opinions. 

Mr. Provutx. That is as of May 1, 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of which 119 have called for dismissals? 

Judge Quinn. Reversals of one kind or another; either dismissals 
or new trials granted. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happened to the other 146. 

Judge Quinn. They were affirmed. The conviction was affirmed. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say they were affirmed? 

Judge Qt INN. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that out of the 2,400 completed cases 119 
received some relief or remedy in your court? 

Judge Quinn. -Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understood you to say in your statement that 
you did not review sentences. 

Judge Quinn. No. 








RECOMMENDATION RELATIVE TO SENTENCES 








Mr. Scrivner. Yet if my experience has taught me anything at 
all, where these men need help and relief is in the sentence itself. 

Judge Quinn. We have no power under the law, Congressman. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was going to lead up to. 

Now that you have had about 2 years of experience here, what 
would be your recommendation relative to sentences? 

Judge Quinn. I would have no objection. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Do you think there ought to be somebody more 
than the military to review those sentences? Some of them I have 
read have been to me absolutely outlandish. 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. From my observation of the law in civil life and 
in the military, I have not been able to understand whatever possessed 
the military tribunals to impose some of the sentences they have 
imposed. Your statement just now indicates quite clearly to me 
that the matter of law and review of law is comparatively negligible. 
Here we have 2,400 cases, and in 2,100 you found there was no error 
of law. Out of the other 300, you have written 265 opinions. Out 
of that 265, 146 have been affirmed, which, in effect, says there was 
no error of law. 

In only 119 cases out of the 2,400 was there an error of law which 
was harmful or hurtful to the men involved. 

Judge Quinn. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. It just demonstrates to me and makes more forcibly 
evident the fact that something more needs to be done. These are 
youngsters. You well designated most of them as kids out of high 
school, and their first contact with court procedure of any kind is in 
this manner. Many are getting badly treated in the matter of 
sentences. So as I look at your work, while it is important, if we are 
going to justify the expense on the grounds of fair treatment and 
justice for the enlisted men and officers involved, something more 
needs to be done. Most of these are enlisted men. 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because there are far more enlisted men than there 
are officers. 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they are somewhat younger. Having been 
a young man in the military service myself, | know sometimes what 
happens. They figure they are going to get by and they are not going 
to get caught, but they do. 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, what would you have to recommend 
as a result of this experience you have had now with the court for 
2 years? 

Judge Quinn. Well, I think that the court could undertake to 
review sentence procedure, and I would have no objection to it. 
We have said in one of our opinions that a sentence could be so 
flagrant that it might be illegal, and to that extent we would hold 
we have jurisdiction to reverse it. But, generally speaking, of course, 
we send the cases back to the boards of review. "It is true that in the 
long run they are not quite as bad as appears on the face of it. Ifa 
boy gets 30 years in Korea, the convening authority usually cuts it to 
15 years, and the board of review usually cuts it to 5 years. The 
clemency board, even if we affirm as to law, very likely will cut it to 
2 years. 

Our experience with the military service indicates that the treat- 
ment is not quite as bad as appears on the face of it. 

Take the McConnell case, where the boy received 10 years for 
sleeping on duty. We reversed that case. He was given a new 
trial, and acquitted. 

Mr. Forp. That was reversed as a matter of law? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, it was reversed as a matter of law. We sent 
it back for a new trial. He was tried and acquitted. Many of 
those cases happen. 
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Of course, we are not trying to free the guilty. In other words, we 
want justice to be done. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nobody wants you to free the guilty. 

Judge Quinn. There are many bad boys. I do not know whether 
you have read this morning’s paper or not, concerning the Day case. 
We affirmed that case, and it is now before the President. That was 
a boy who probably had been drinking. He took a Korean woman 
away from her husband, shot the husband 3 or 4 times, took the woman 
outside, threw her baby on a truck, killed the baby, and proceeded 
to violate her. We affirmed that conviction. It is before the Presi- 
dent now, as to whether or not he will affirm the death sentence. 

There are many very bad cases, where convictions are thoroughly 
justified. 

Mr. Scrivner. Agreed. 

Judge Quinn. On the other hand, if it is a question of being just 
on the line, certainly I have no hesitancy in saying our court will give 
the benefit of doubt to the defendant. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right now that is something to think about. If the 
clemency boards are functioning, that might make a difference. Have 
you had an opportunity to observe the results obtained by the 
clemency boards, in connection with your work? 

Judge Quinn. Well, I have not, specifically. I have talked with 
them and I do believe that they are functioning properly, but we have 
not had a chance to get out into the field. I do not know whether we 
will be able to or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the present time you feel that the Clemency 
Boards are operating satisfactorily? 

Judge Quinn. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WicGcieswortu. Mr. Ford? 











NUMBER, STATUS AND DISPOSITION OF CASES 








Mr. Forp. Judge, I think it would be helpful for the record, in 
addition to the answers you have given to Mr. Scrivner, to put some 
breakdown of the actual cases and their disposition in a chart form, 
which would be easily available to the other Members when this bill 
comes to the floor of the House. Then they could have something 
they could see, as to the concrete work the Court of Military Appeals 
has accomplished. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, we could give you that. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Statistical Report on the Number, Status, and Disposition of Cases, U. S. Court of 


Military Appeals 


STATUS OF CASES AS OF MAY 1, 


‘ases docketed Pais ated s 


TOTAL BY SERVICES 
Article 67 (b) (3), UCMJ: 
Petitions = ‘ 


Army 
Navy 
Air Force- 
Coast Guard 


UCMJ: 


Article 67 (b) (2), 
ertificates 


(\rmy 
Navy 
Air Force 
Coast Guard 


Article 67 (b) (1), UCMJ: 
Mandatory 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Coast Guard 
Discrepancy in total due to some cases coming up both on petition 


yned twice 
123 


? 13 cases involving death sentences; 1 case involving a general office 


,OURT ACTION 
Petitions 


Granted __- 
Denied 
Dismissed 
Withdrawn 
Disposed on motion 
Court action due (30 days) 
Awaiting briefs 
ertificates dia 
Heard 
Set for hearing 
Withdrawn 
Awaiting briefs : «Seminars 
Opinions rendered (oral argument waived) - _- 
Opinions pending (oral argument waived) _-__- 


Mandatory.......... 
I hia catenin 
Set for hearing 
Awaiting briefs 


Completed cases-_---- 


RO i ae 
Withdrawn _ - 

SS RES, eee, a ep ee | 
Dismissed with opinion 


Disposed of by order setting aside findings and sentence__- 


By opinion - - - 


1 Descrepancy in total is due to withdrawal of 5 petitions after being 


1953 


granted. 


12, 796 


2, 682 


2, 058 















Statistical Report on the Number, Status, and Disposition of Cases, U. 8S. Court 


of Military Appeals—Continued 





COURT ACTION—continued 


Pender seiehit....... ccnenswablninas bes estas en deme em hin <b) 






Opinions pending 
Set for hearing 


























Petitions granted, awaiting briefs Seats Ree sbi tide ee 20 
Petitions court aetion cue (80 Gave) . ok ck kn eee 15 

Petitions, awaiting briefs ve a a a ie 112 
Certificates, awaiting briefs 7 . S ann ape 11 


Mandatory, awaiting briefs 


Opinions rendered 


Petitions 


Motions ; ve eee . Desde 4 
Per curiam grants peel { iret feast tet. 2 20 
Per curiam denials__.- xe e 7 smite 1 
Certificates ; ips : ais gid. 69 
Certificate and petition ; ; “Ss 5 


ements  ceee ce ae a: 5 


268 cases were disposed of by 265 written opinions. The result in 119 was distinctly to the advantage of 


the accused, ranging from outright dismissal of the charges to remand to a board of review to correct an 
error in sentence 


Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 








OUTSTANDING CASES REVIEWED 





Mr. Forp. In addition to the other suggestion I have made, Judge, 
I would suggest that you put in the record several of the outstanding 
cases. 

Judge Quinn. Very well. 

Mr. Forp. Also, put in the disposition of them. 

Judge Quinn. I would be glad to do that, Congressman. 
(The information is as follows:) 






ABSTRACTS OF SELECTED CASES 





United States v. Carmen DeCarlo, Private First Class, U. S. Army, Docket No. 32 
This is an Army case that arose in Korea. The accused and other members of 
his outfit were arranging to move by truck to a new location. At the time in 
question, the accused was talking to a Korean boy who was employed by the 
United States Forces. There were several GI's present. It was testified that 
the accused asked the Korean for some candy and was told that he did not have 
any; that the accused said he would shoot the boy if he didn’t give him candy; 
that the boy replied to the effect that he could go ahead and shoot him as he didn’t 
have any. All of the witnesses testified that apparently this discussion was a 
form of good-natured banter, with no one being angry. During this conversation 
the accused was holding a rifle in what appeared to be a careless manner. The 
gun was discharged with no one being able to tell the exact cause for the same. 

The shot hit the Korean boy who died a short time thereafter. Just before the 
Korean boy died he stated to witnesses that the shooting was accidental. At the 
court-martial it was ruled that this statement of accidental shooting was not 
admissable as evidence and it was ordered stricken. The court convicted DeCarlo 
of unpremeditated murder and sentenced him to receive a dishonorable discharge, 
and confinement at hard labor for 25 years. The case was subsequently approved 
by Army reviewing authorities and the accused petitioned the Court of Military 
Appeals for review of his case. 

The court granted the petition and reversed the conviction, ruling that the 
exclusion of this testimony was prejudicial error; that it was admissible in connec- 
tion with the circumstances surrounding the shooting; and, that it was a dying 
declaration. DeCarlo was granted a new trial, at which he pleaded guilty to the 
offense of negligent homicide. He received a sentence of 6 months’ confinement. 
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United States v. Raymond D, Clay, Hospitalman, U.S. Naval Reserve, Docket No. 49 


This case involved a man in the Navy who was tried by a specal court in the 
Korean area for two offenses involving improper uniform and a breach of peace 
in Pusan. At the trial of the case, the president of the court-martial failed to 
instruct the members of the court-martial as to the elements of one of the offenses 
as required by the Uniform Code of Military Justice. A Navy board of review 
upheld the failure of the trial court and The Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
certified the question to the Court of Military Appeals as to whether the action was 


proper. , 
The Court reversed the action of the board of review and stated among other 
things: 


‘‘We believe Congress intended, insofar as reasonably possible, to place military 
justice on the same plane as civil justice, and to free those accused by the military 
from certain vices which infested the whole system.” 

The court went on to discuss the rights and guaranties of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice in general and mentioned how Congress had provided that an 
accused must be informed of the charges against him, confronted by witnesses 
against him, was to be represented by counsel, and have the opportunity for cross- 
examination; that the court-martial must be properly instructed as to the offenses 
before it and as to the presumption of innocence, burden of proof and reasonable 
doubt. The court went on to say that it felt that these and similar items are some 
of the requirements of military due process. 


United States v. Bernard A. Gordon, Private First Class, U. S. Air Force, Docket 
No. 258 


This was an Air Force case where the accused was charged with 2 offenses in- 


volving the alleged attempts at burglarizing the homes of 2 generals at Bolling 
Field. One of the two houses belonged to General Lee who was the commanding 
ofticer at the base and who convened the court that was to try the accused and who 
later reviewed the trial actually had. Prior to the trial, the charge involving the 
alleged offense covering General Lee’s home was dropped because of insufficient 
evidence. Upon being tried on the other charge, the accused was found guilty 
and given a dishonorable discharge, total forfeitures, and 5 years. General Lee 
as reviewing authority considered the record and reduced the sentence to 2 years. 
A board of review in the Office of The Judge Advocate General of the Air Force 
upheld the trial. The Judge Advocate General of the Air Force certified the case 
to the court asking the question of whether General Lee was disqualified to convene 
the court-martial and review the trial under the circumstances of the case. 

The opinion of the court discusses the controversy over alleged command control 
and mentions that Congress itself has been concerned with the possibility of this 
thing foc over 100 years. The court refers to the hearings on the present Code and 
ruled that General Lee was disqualified to act in view of the fact that he was an 
accuser and had a personal interest in the case. The court reversed the decision 
by the board of review. Among other things, the court said: 

“The right to an impartial review is an important right which must be recognized 
in the military judicial system, and an accused is entitled to have the record re- 
viewed and the limits of his sentence fixed by one who is free from any connection 
with the controversy.” 


United States v. James L. Browning, Sergeant, U. S. Army, Docket No. 348 


This case involves an Army sergeant who was accused of raping a Korean 
national in Korea. It involved a contested fact situation that was resolved against 
the accused by the court-martial which thereafter sentenced him to 7 years 
confinement and to receive a dishonorable discharge. The case was duly approved 
by the Army reviewing authorities. The Court of Military Appeals granted the 
petition for review of the accused on the basis of claimed error arising during 
the trial. 

At the trial below, the defense attempted to put in certain evidence reflecting 
the good character of the accused, but this was excluded by the law officer on the 
grounds that such evidence would be admissible after the findings and then only 
for the purpose of mitigation in connection with the sentence to be imposed, The 
United States Court of Military Appeals reversed the conviction in this case and 
ruled that the act of the law officer, and approval by subsequent Army authorities, 
was error. The court pointed out that the long standing civilian rule recognized 
by both Federal and State courts is that evidence of good character is admissible 
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as having a bearing on guilt or innocence. The court noted that the United States 
Supreme Court had once stated that the circumstances of a case might be such that 
such evidence might be the only method of defense available to an innocent man. 
The court hekd that the accused was entitled to the benefit of the evidence in 
question and said its exclusion required reversal. 








United States v. Warren G. McConnell, Private First Class, U. 


. S. Army, 
Docket No. 596 
















This is the much publicized case in which the accused was charged with “‘sleeping 
on watch” while on guard duty in Korea. He was tried by general court-martial, 
convicted, and sentenced to receive a dishonorable discharge and confinement at 
hard labor for ten years. In respect to the “publicity issue’’ it may be stated that 
the question of whether McConnell had been without sleep for a period of 72 
hours, prior to the offense, and the question of who was actually on guard, did not 
arise until after the accused had been found guilty. 

At the trial, after the court-martial found McConnell guilty, the law officer 
went into a closed conference session with the members of the court-martial and, 
out of the presence of the accused and his counsel, advised the court regarding 
sentences and sentence policies. Such advice by the law officer is forbidden by 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice unless given in the presence of the accused 
and his counsel. 

The court-martial imposed the sentence noted above and thereafter the various 
Army reviewing authorities approved the case. The accused thereupon peti- 
tioned the Court of Military Appeals to review his case. The court granted the 
petition and reversed the conviction because of this illegal conference of the law 
officer with the court, and ordered a new trial. 

The court in its opinion ruled that it would not approve conferences of the 
nature found in this record and held that it violated the requirements set up by 
the Congress. 

McConnell was subsequently given a new trial at Fort Meade, Md., and was 
found not guilty of the offense charged, 




































United States v. Warren L. Wappler, Private, U. S. Marine Corps, Docket No. 1457 
This case involves a marine who was tried by special court-martial for an 
absence offense and for missing a unit movement, and who received a sentence 
involving a period of confinement at hard labor, forfeiture of pay, a bad-conduct 
discharge and 30 days’ solitary confinement on bread and water with full rations 
every third day. The case was considered by Navy reviewing authorities and 
finally certified to the court by the Judge Advocate General of the Navy for 
an answer to questions regarding the legality of the punishment of solitary 
confinement on bread and water. 

The court considered this long-standing Navy punishment and made several 
references to the hearings before the Congress on the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. The court noted the outspoken opposition of the various Members of 
the Congress and the publie at large to this type of punishment and ruled that 
generally the Congress apparently felt that this punishment was cruel and unusual 
and not necessary for the maintenance of discipline in the services. The court 
went on to say that after a thorough discussion, the Congress had decided that 
such punishment could only be imposed on personnel aboard ship, and then not 
for a period in excess of 3 days. The court also ruled that a sentence involving 
solitary confinement on bread and water for any period which also contained a 
bad-conduct discharge was illegal. The court reversed the decision of the Navy 
board of review. 












CASES REVERSED 


Mr. Forp. Am I correct in saying that in 119 cases you found an 
error of law? 


Judge Quinn. That is right. 

Mr. OstertaG. A reversible error. 

Mr. Forp. A reversible error. 

Judge Quinn. There were more cases with errors of law, but we 


determined them not to be of substantial prejudice to the rights of 
the accused. 
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Mr. Forp. In those 119 cases am I correct that the recommendation 
was made to the pertinent Secretary of the service requesting a change 
in the decision? 

Judge Quinn. We send them back to the Judge Advocate General 
of the particular service for reference to the Board of Review, with 
directions to either dismiss, reduce the sentence, grant a new trial, or 
wipe out 1 or 2 specifications which were illegal and assess an ap- 
propriate sentence, and so forth, Congressman. 

Mr. Forp. Out of those 119 cases how many times has the partic- 
ular service gone along with your recommendation? 

Judge Quinn. In every case, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. Not in all cases do they have to? 

Judge Quinn. I would say in 98 percent of the cases. I think there 
have been 1 or 2 only which have come to my attention, where they 
did permit the sentence to remain the same even though we knocked 
out one of the specifications. In many cases where we have reversed 
there has been either a dismissal or a considerable reduction in the 
sentence. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


















JURISDICTION 









Mr. Forp. I have one more question. 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How far back can you go on the cases? Can you go 
prior to World War II? 

Judge Quinn. Oh, no. We cannot even go back to World War II, 
except where some man, for instance, had deserted 7 or 8 years ago 
and is now picked up. That case could come within our jurisdiction; 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be tried under the new uniform Code 
of Military Justice? 

Judge Quinn. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you are confined to. 

Judge Quinn. That is right. We are really a creature of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, enacted by the Congress in 1950. 
Only cases under that law come within our jurisdiction, except that 
somebody who deserted perhaps 5 or 6 years ago under the Articles 
of War or the Articles of Government of the Navy, who is arrested 
now, could still come within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wiceieswortnu. Mr. Miller? 

























BETWEEN SERVICES 





COMPARISON OF CASES AS 








Mr. Miuuer. Judge, for the record and also because I would like 
to know a little bit about how this thing is working, is there any 
different trend in the cases which you get as between the Army, 
Navy and Air Force? Is there any lack of uniformity in the overall 
picture with regard to the three services? 

Judge Quinn. By far the largest number of cases, Congressman, 
comes from the Army. That, of course, is the result of the Korean 
war. I should say the great volume of our business comes as a 
result of the Korean war. 
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Mr. Miuuter. You mentioned that the Army has a Judge Advocate 
General Corps and the other two services do not. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miutier. What have you noticed with respect to that, insofar 
as the way the cases are tried in the respective services? 

Judge Quinn. I would have very serious doubts, Congressman, as 
to whether there is any appreciable difference so far as the ability of 
the lawyers appearing before us is concerned. 

Mr. Miuuer. Under the act the accused are supposed to have the 
benefit of trained counse " 

Judge Quinn. Yes, si 

Mr. Miter. In all se vines: Is that right? 

JupGEe Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. If the prosecution has trained counsel and if it is 
not available for the defense, then there is some modification; is there 
not? 

Judge Qurnn. They have to give the accused the same grade of 
counsel which the Government has. If a lawyer is not available to 
the defense, then they must get a lawyer from somewhere else. Of 
course, he is entitled to have his own lawyer at his own expense, if he 
wants to. 

Mr. Miiuer. Of course, that has been true under the old system 
as well, but I think one of the things Congress wanted to accomplish 
was to see that at the very initial stage the defendants were competent- 
ly represente d. 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Miniuger. Which certainly was not the case under the old 
system in many instances. 

Judge Quinn. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. That seems to be working out, does it? 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Miiuer. Generally, from the number of cases you have 
handled and the relatively small number of reversals, it would seem 
to me your experience must indicate that there is competent treat- 
ment at the lower levels. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, I think generally speaking that is true. There 
might be some small doubt as to whether or not if you had 2 lawyers, 
with 1 a little better than the other, the general would not take 
advantage of giving the best 1 to the prosecution; but we have seen 
very small indication of that. We have had 1 or 2 cases where in a 
death sentence counsel for the accused asked only very few questions 
and did not even present an argument. He did not try the case 
certainly the way I would try it, if | were defending a man charged 
with murder, but there have been very few instances of that. 


JURISDICTION OF COURT 


Mr. Mixuer. Well, getting to another phase of it, as I understand 
it your court is bound by the law, so to speak, and does not go into 
the questions of clemency and severity of sentences, 

Judge Quinn. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. How far are you able to go when it comes to the 
fundamentals of the composition of the court? Do you inquire into 
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the question of whether a proper court has been convened in these 
cases? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. And if you find there is some question as to whether 
or not the court has been dominated by the Command, is that a 
ground under which you can call for a new trial? 

Judge Quinn. I would say that would be a question of law, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Have you ever had any instances of this sort? 

Judge Quinn. Well, of course, we have one now which involves 
those questions. I do not suppose that I can talk about it. 

Mr. Mriumr. I do not want to talk about anything which is still 
before the court, naturally; but your court would, if it felt that there 
had been undue influence from the Command—perhaps entirely unin- 
tentional though it may be in some cases—consider that to be a 
ground whereby you would feel you were justified in sending the case 
back for trial before a different court? 

Judge Quinn. Definitely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiceLeswortsu. Mr. Ostertag? 


METHOD OF CHANNELING CASES TO COURT 


Mr. OstertaG. Judge, even though you have already touched on 
this subject, would you give me or the committee a better idea as to 
how these cases channel to your court? In other words, is it only 
through the medium of appeal? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 


Mr. OstzrtaGc. Does the man himself institute that appeal through 
a legal representative? 

Judge Quinn. Well, the case, of course, starts with the charges 
being brought against the individual. He is charged with robbery or 
rape or murder. He is tried by a general court-martial or a special 
court-martial. If he is acquitted that is the end of the case. 

If the man is convicted, the case then goes to the convening au- 
thority. That would be the general or the admiral convening the 
court. There, a fully qualified staff judge advocate, a lawyer in every 
sense of the word, must write an opinion as to the legality of the pro- 
ceedings for the convening authority. He then takes his action. In 
other words, if the man is convicted and sentenced to 10 years, the 
convening authority would probably reduce the sentence to 5 years. 
They usually cut the sentence. 

The case then goes to the Judge Advocate General of the service 
concerned. If he is serving in the Army it goes to the Army JAG, 
and so forth. And then the case goes before the board of review. 
This is automatic. He does not have to pursue his appeal there. 

Before that board of review, which to all intents and purposes is an 
intermediate appellate court, the accused has a right to have counsel. 
He can have military counsel free of charge, or he can hire his own 
civilian counsel. He has a right to file briefs. He has a right to 
argue his case, just the same as he would in the Supreme Court of the 
United States or in our court. 

Then the board of review hands down a decision. If the board of 
review affirms the conviction, and the sentence still continues to be 1 
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year or a dishonorable or a bad-conduct discharge—even if it is only 
6 months plus the punitive discharge—the accused then has a right 
to appeal to our court. 

You understand that if the sentence is death it comes up auto- 
matically. That we must review. If it involves the conviction of a 
flag officer, it is also automatically reviewed. As I say, we have only 
had one case involving a flag officer. That is the case of General Grow. 
where the Russians stole the diary. The review of such cases is 
mandatory. 

The Judge Advocate General can certify to us any case. The 
review of such cases is also mandatory. 

In the other cases, the accused files a petition for review. The 
services are required to notify every accused that he has the right of 
appeal to our court, and explain his rights to him. That is one of the 
things we would like to get out into the field to check up on, to see 
whether or not it is purely perfunctory, or whether the accused is 
actually told what his rights are and is given the right to exercise them. 

Assuming that he gets the opportunity that the law requires the 
services to give him, he then files his petition to our court. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is similar to a writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court? 

Judge Quinn. That is right, Congressman, just about the same. 

Then the printed record of the entire trial, every word from begin- 
ning to end, including the staff judge advocate’s reviews, the board of 
review’s action, and so forth, comes to us and then we read that 
record to determine whether or not there is any question of law for us to 
pass upon. 


Mr. Ostertaa. In other words, Judge, any serviceman may bring 
his case to your court and no one can deny that right to bring it to 
your court on various appeals? 

Judge Quinn. If the conviction carries a sentence of at least a year, 
or a dishonorable or bad-conduct discharge; if an accused got only 6 
months, without a punitive discharge, he cannot appeal to our court. 


COMPARISON OF LEGAL COUNSEL IN CIVIL LIFE AND MILITARY 


Mr. Osrertac. That is what I wanted to know. There is the 
question of whether or not there is any measurable or appreciable 
difference between the legal counsel employed from civil life as com- 
pared with the type of representation that the accused gets through 
military counsel. 

Judge Quinn. I will say, sir, that I think these young men repre- 
senting the Army, Navy, and Air Force, have done a re markably good 
job considering everything. They are not lawyers in the sense that 
perhaps you and I are, who have practiced for 25 or 30 years. They 
have not had the opportunity to try cases as we have. After all, you 
only get to be a good trial lawyer by trying cases, no matter what your 
background is. They have never had that chance. I do not think it 
would be fair to say that the young men who come over to argue cases 
before our court, from the military services, are as good as the Con- 
gressman would be, for instance, if he were arguing a case before our 
court, because they have not had the experience. 

So that I think perhaps, to adhere strictly to the truth, I would 
have to say that the best arguments we have heard before our tribunal 
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have been arguments presented by lawyers who are out practicing law 
and who have been practicing law for 20 or 25 years. 

Mr. Ostertac. What I am trying to find out is whether or not the 
serviceman who has wealth or whose family has wealth enough to 
employ the best counsel, has an advantage. And certainly, in this 
whole scheme of our military service, we want as little discrimination 
as possible, or preference shown to anyone. Therefore it is the ques- 
tion whether or not the boy who has money or whose parents have 
money and can employ certain counsel, has an advantage over the 
other lad who, through no fault of his own, does not have the means 
to do the same. 

Judge Quinn. I think only to the extent that that same boy has 
that same advantage in civilian life. The boy who had money could 
go out and get a better lawyer than the poor kid who did not have 
any money. Although I will say that in the State of Rhode Island, 
where I come from, the public defender in my opinion is one of the 
ablest lawyers in the State of Rhode Island and any poor boy who 
is arrested and charged with crime certainly gets a run for his money 
there. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose a question there? 
What you have said would seem to bear out the idea that many of us 
have had for a long time, namely: We find in the services that military 
men are being sent to law schools primarily to learn to serve with the 
judge advocates, and to be one of these defense counsel, and so forth, 
and the contention of many of us is that it would be far better for all 
concerned if the services would take lawyers many of whom are now 
in the service, who have already had legal training and some legal 
experience and give them indoctrination in the military procedures, 
thereby giving us what you have been talking about—some experience 
in the courts, some experience in the trial of cases, both on the prose- 
cution and defense sides. What would be your reaction to that? 
Would that seem to be a logical thing to do? 

Judge Quinn. I would be inclined to agree with you, on that. I 
do not pretend to know all the answers. I think Admiral Nunn who 
has been made Judge Advocate General of the Navy and who never 
was a practicing lawyer, has done a remarkably good job and has 
made certainly a fine impression on me. I never saw the man before 
he was made Judge Advocate General but, generally speaking, I 
think lawyers who have had a chance to practice law make the best 
lawyers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


Mr. OstertaG. I have one more question. Judge, you have made 
clear that your work and your considerations are based strictly on 
law? 

Judge Quinn. Yes sir. 

Mr. Osrertagc. You are the supreme court of the military. As I 
understand it, our Supreme Court works not only on the basis of the 
law, but on the basis of the Constitution. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Are there any rights, constitutional or otherwise, 
that transcend or supersede the military law? 
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Judge Quinn. | think that certainly I would be inclined to pay 
strict attention to a man’s constitutional rights. If I found that there 
were any violations of his constitutional rights, I would be inclined 
to reverse. Of course, we are restricted in our powers and in our 
jurisdiction, Congressman. The Supreme Court has much wider 
powers. Their powers flow from the Constitution. Ours flow from 
the statute. But I would still feel, if there were any violation of the 
4th or 5th or 14th amendment, I would certainly be inclined to reverse 
in any case where they were violated. 

Mr. Osrertaa. | was interested in that point as to whether or not 
you are limited strictly to law or to what might be termed consitutional 
rights. 

Judge Quinn. The Constitution is the supreme law, so I would 
say definitely that it applies to us as well as to every other court in 
this land. There may be an exception. For instance, the boy in 
the service cannot get a jury trial. He has no constitutional right 
to a jury trial. That section of the Constitution does not apply to 
the man in the military service. He does not have the right to an 
indictment by a grand jury. But under the Uniform Code he has 
the equivalent of that in the pretrial imvestigation. I thmk the 
Uniform Code does surround the boys in the service with almost ever’ 
safeguard except trial by jury and indictment by a grand jury, that 
a young man has in civilian life. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN UNIFORM CODE 


Mr. Ostrertrac. Do you think the Uniform Code should be amended 


to include 

Judge Quinn. Trial by jury? 

Mr. Osrertac. Not exactly; but are there any weaknesses in it? 

Judge Quinn. We are meeting with the Judge Advocates General ; 
we have a committee headed by Mr. Whitney Seymour, of New York 
City, consisting of such distinguished legal scholars as Professor 
Sutherland, of the Harvard Law School, and Dean McClain, of Duke 
University, who are studying these questions. They are going to 
meet with us on the 29th of May. We are hoping to get the benefit 
of their advice and experience in recommending changes in the Code, 
and how it can be improved upon. But I think it has got to be by 
trial and error. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is all. 


REQUEST FOR INCREASE IN STAFF 


Mr. Hruska. Judge, you have indicated that the records in these 
cases which are docketed with you are all read within the organization 
which you head? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hruska. Who does the reading of those records? 

Judge Quinn. They are first done by 1 or our commissioners, or 2 
of our commissioners, and then they are passed upon by each one of 
the judges. We all review them. 

Mr. Hruska. The commissioners prepare abstracts? 

Judge Quinn. They do. 





Mr. Hruska. And then they are submitted to the judges of your 
‘ourt? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, 8 

Mr. Hruska. It is the larger number of cases that you find will 
be docketed which ac counts for your desire to have the staff increased 
to some 50, you say? 

Judge Quinn. As a matter of fact, we needed those employees 
sometime ago. But, of course, we were occupying limited quarters, 
sharing the facilities of the Court of Customs and Patents Appeals for 
more than a year after our creation. We were very crowded and we 
were not able to put on stenographers, and so on, whom we actually 
had to have. But we struggled along. We have had to increase our 
staff. Naturally, if you put on a commissioner, you have to give 
him a secretary to work with. 

Mr. Hruska. If it works out that way, should the load decrease 
from an estimated 3,000 cases this year to, let us say, 2,000 next year, 
would the reverse procedure hold true; would you dispense with 
certain secretaries or certain commissioners, or certain stenographers 
and so forth? 

Judge Quinn. I think if it went down to 2,000, we could reduce our 
staff. 

Mr. Hruska. I understand that there would have to be a certain 
amount of standby help so that if the caseload fluctuated, you could 
not reduce the staff week by week, but if the trend were definitely 
established, then there would be no occasion for maintaining that 
entire staff of 50? 

Judge Quinn. We do not want one employee down there whom 
we do not need, so far as | am concerned. Ido not want to waste the 
taxpayers’ money. I pay taxes myself and I want to conserve. 

Mr. Hruska. It was my thought to make a record here that might 
be useful a year or two from now. 

Judge Quinn. Thank you. 

Mr. Hruska. That is all. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. You stoutly defend the amount of funds requested 
in the present budget? 

Judge Quinn. We do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And you anticipate that your budget will be about as 
it is or now proposed for the next few years; or will it continue to go 
= ard? 

Judge Quinn. I do not believe it will go upward. It might con- 
ceivably go downward if there were a substantial reduction in the 
number of men in the milits ary services. Of course, if there were an 
all-out war it would undoubtedly appreciably increase. 

Mr. Manon. Is the amount of money that you are requesting the 
Truman budget or the Eisenhower budget? 

Judge Quinn. That I cannot answer. 

Mr. Lorrts. It is both; that is, it is the same amount as was in the 
Truman budget. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we can say on the floor that this is 
the Eisenhower budget for this court? 

















Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. It happens to be the same amount as was requested 
by the former administration? 
Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. This figure has been reaffirmed by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
Mr. Manon. That is all. 








RIGHT OF APPEAL 





MADE PART OF 





COURTS-MARTIAL PROCEEDINGS 





Mr. SHepparp. Judge, your appropriation appears modest when 
one considers the responsibilities with which your court is charged. 
There is a question in my mind relative to the procedure which you 
referred to; that is, the modus operandi on the field level. I am 
wondering how far afield my thinking would be in this; if it were to be 
mandatory at the local court-martial level at the time evidence is 
necessary to adjudicate a penalty—if it were mandatory upon that 
court to make part of the record the right of appeal of the individual 
under trial? Am I too far afield in this matter of giving the indi- 
vidual assurance that he will be told what his rights are? 

Judge Quinn. You mean to require the court-martial to explain to 
the accused that he has the right of appeal? 

Mr. SHepparp. That is correct. Of course, in the absence of a 
sentence on conviction, there would be no necessity for an appeal. 
But would what I have suggested be an inconsistent procedure? 

Judge QUINN. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would not that really be an insurance policy that 
there would be no opportunity on the part of those who might be in 
a hurry to make perhaps just a gesture in the situation? 

Judge Quinn. I certainly would see no objection to requiring the 
law officer to explain to the accused what his rights were in the appel- 
late field. 

Mr. Suepparpb. The reason that question became rather paramount 
in my thinking is the correspondence that I have had during the 17 
years that I have been a Member of the House, with individuals in 
the military who were involved in difficulties. Of course, it is very 
difficult for me to be sure that I always have all of the facts in these 
situations. But a large percentage of these young men fall into the 
category of the high-school boy that you have referred to. They do 
not know. It becomes evident to them later on, through certain 
channels, that there were these possibilities, but in my experience it 
is more difficult to go into these things as an aftermath than at the 
time. 

Judge Quinn. That is correct. I think that might be a very good 
idea, Congressman Sheppard. It certainly would be no burden on 
the court-martial. 


Mr. Scrivner. If the gentleman will allow; could not the Secretary 
of Defense do that? 

Mr. Suepparp. I think under the statute the authority is vested 
strictly in the Secretary of Defense to issue mandatory instructions 
to that effect, or the Judge Advocate General’s offce—either one. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why could not General Moore call that to the 
Secretary's attention? 

Mr. ieee, The law member of the court could be made, as a 
matter of routine, to make note of that in the record. 













Mr. Suepparp. That is what I mean, that it should be part of the 
record so that there is no possibility for anyone to later say that the 
person was not properly advised of his legal rights under the then 
existing conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have raised a very good point there, Mr. 
Sheppard. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have sat in on a court-martial, just by happen- 
stance and, to be very frank, the court-martial is a very severe opera- 
tion. 

Judge Quinn. I had the thought, frankly, that whenever a boy was 
inducted into the military service, he should be given a little pamphlet 
which would notify him of the existence of this court and of his right 
of appeal in the event he were convicted. 

Mr. SHepparp. | think you have a very constructive approach to 
the problem. However, there is the human equation to be considered. 
We are more susceptible to impressions at the time of the difficulty 
than we are at a time when we are not confronted with that difficulty. 

Judge Quinn. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. SHepparp. And I believe it would be more effective at that 
time. If it were in the record there would be no question about 
whether the person involved had been notified of the proper procedure 
and of his rights. 

SELECTION OF COUNSEL 


Now, as to the matter of selection of counsel, that is a difficult pro- 
cedure, because whom may they select? They are not always told 
whom to select, but it is left to them within certain bounds, but not 
absolutely. 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If there is an objection upon the part of the person 
involved to the manner in which the case is handled, if they were con- 
versant with the fact that they could go elsewhere, I think that would 
be a fine procedure. I do not see how it could be harmful or expensive 
to the taxpayers 

Judge Quinn. It certainly could not be harmful and I think it 
would be desirable. I think perhaps I should say this, however— 
of course, that is at the conclusion of the court-martial? 

Mr. SHepuHerp. That is right. 

Judge Quinn. Then, of course, the record goes to the convening 
authority. That takes some time. The staff judge advocate general 
writes an opinion. It goes to the board of review automatically; 
I mean, without the exercise of any right of appeal. The boy has 30 
days after notification of the board of review’s action within which 
to take his appeal to our court. That notification will then be fairly 
stale, but the military authorities must notify him when the board 
of review hands down its decision, so that the man has notice under 
the law that he has 30 days within which to take an appeal to our court. 

Mr. Suepparp. As far as I can see, the issue here is not altogether 
premised on law. I do not see where the dignity of the court or of 
the boards of review or of the clemency boards would be impinged 
upon or infringed, by following the same course of procedure. 

Judge Quinn. That is right; it would do no harm. 
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COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF REVERSALS 


Mr. SHepparp. I was impressed, looking at the figures of reversals; 
that is, the figure, percentagewise. My first impression would be, 
gentlemen—and I address myself to my colleagues who are attorneys; 
1 am not, I am an engineer; that the percentage of reversals is much 
less, percentagewise, than normally flows through our superior courts. 

Judge Quinn. No, I would disagree with you on that, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I base my figures on the report of the last conven- 
ing of the courts of the State of C alifornia, where that particular sub- 
ject was under discussion. It might not apply Nationwide; I do 
not know. 

Judge Quinn. Are you referring now to criminal cases? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Judge Quinn. Of course, ‘I was presiding justice of the Criminal 
Division of the State of Rhode Island. We find that perhaps 85 per- 
cent are pleas of guilty in the first instance and that the reversals of 
convictions are very, very rare in the Criminal Division 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me say this, if 1 may; and I say it not with 
any desire to be unduly complimentary. I think the large propor- 
tion of our States could well take the pattern of legal procedure of 
your State as-a basis for their own. 

Judge Quinn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I| say that with all due respect to all concerned. 
It is obvious that in your State you people have addressed yourselves 
to the matter of procedures and defining the rights of the courts, 
politically and otherwise, that should be used as a pattern for the 
other States of this country. 

Judge Quinn. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Again referring to the percentage of reversals, it is 
indicative to me that if we have a fault or a criticism concerning the 
harshness of the sentence, it is based upon the law itself and not on 
misinterpretations of the law at the time of the court-martial deter- 
mination. 

Judge Quinn. I think that is right. Of course, these very severe 
sentences all come out of Korea; where a boy gets 60 years or 50 
years or 40 years initially, I presume that the major purpose of that 
type of sentence is to discourage that type of conduct; in other words, 
cowardice before the enemy, actions that jeopardize his comrades 
who are fighting the battle. The purpose is to shock them into a 
realization of the seriousness of those things. But in the long run it 
is true that those sentences which appear to be extremely severe on 
their face are not anywhere near so severe when final action is taken. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think when the case goes through the mill and the 
sentence is reduced, you are undoubtedly right, but at first blush they 
do seem unusually severe. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. No further comments, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF PLACING ENLISTED MEN ON COURTS-MARTIAL 


Mr. Scrivner. May I make one more inquiry, Mr. Chairman? 
What has been your observation in this period of time that the Court 
of Military Appeals has been functioning as to the effect of placing 
enlisted men on courts-martial? 





Judge Quinn. It is very rarely done. Apparently they very rarely 
request that enlisted men sit. Whether they are right from their 
standpoint or not, I do not know. Of course, there is the intimation 
that when they ask for enlisted men, command puts in 2 or 3 tough 
top sergeants who are worse than the officers. And so the purpose of 
the law is defeated. I mean, that has been intimated to us. Whether 
that is a fact or not, frankly, I do not know, but it is the opinion of 
Professor Morgan who was, I think, the father of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. It is another one of those things we would like to 
find out about if we get the opportunity. I daresay, if I were an 
enlisted man and charged with desertion or absence without leave, I 
would prefer to be tried by officers. If it were an ordinary civilian 
crime, I think I would want enlisted men on the court. Ido not know 
whether that is the way their mind works on it, but we find very few 
instances where enlisted men are on the courts. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has been the reaction we have had indicated 
by what mail I have received; that is, that while that right is there, 
the enlisted men have indicated that they feel all the way through that 
they are not prejudiced by the fact that the members of the court are 
officers rather than enlisted men. If, perhaps, as we do in civilian 
courts, we could choose or challenge the enlisted men, whom we would 
like to have on the court, as we choose or challenge members of a jury, 
it might have a different result. But you have pointed out one thing 
which has not always been made clear, and that is that if a request is 
made for an enlisted man then, of course, it is the command that 
selects the enlisted man, the man who is going to sit on that court. 

Judge Quinn. I think there may be something in the intimation 
that they pick out the fellows who are likely to be tough. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you would not expect them to pick out some- 
body who would be a soft namby-pamby, to sit on the court. 

Judge Quinn. No, but on the other hand, they should get a fair 
deal. I think, generally speaking, in the entire hierarchy from the 
court-martial up to our court, the main purpose is to give the fellow 
charged with crime an absolutely square deal. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


PREDOMINANCE OF RESERVISTS OR REGULARS ON BOARDS 


Mr. Forp. Is there any evidence that there is a predominance of 
reservists or regulars on boards and if there is, is there any discernible 
difference in the justice which is rendered? 

Judge Quinn. I do not have any figures on that. I do think that 
we have had some intimations that so-called permanent courts where 
you would have an admiral for the president of the court and then 
perhaps two senior captains who would continue to function all the 
time, and the remainder of the court would be called in periodically, 
they would consist mostly of Reserves. We have had some intima- 
tions that perhaps that nucleus of those three men, having a perma- 
nent organization and having superior rank might exert undue 
influence over the rest of the court. We have had | or 2 imstances 
where that may exist and we are trying to look into them. But 
generally speaking I do not think there is any discrepancy between 
the number of Regulars and reservists called in. I do not think there 
is any attempt to exclude reservists, for instance, from the courts- 
martial. I have not seen any indication of it. 
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Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. Thank you very much, Judge. We are glad 
to have you with us again. 

Judge Quinn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, gentle- 
men. 


Tuespay, May 5, 1953. 
EXPENSES, OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


WITNESSES 


ANDREW H. BERDING, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMA- 
TION 

OSGOOD ROBERTS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFOR- 
MATION 

J. ROBERT LOFTIS, ASSISTANT FOR ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

JOHN A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Summary of direct obligations by activtty 


Activity ‘ 1952 1953 1954 
i e ‘ ‘ 
number actual estimate estimate 


1 Office of Public Information $971, 445 $550, 000 $500, 000 


Direct obligations by object class 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Personal services $784, 454 $474, 600 $412, 600 
02 Travel 40, 369 15, 000 20, 000 
0 rransportation of things 1, 215 500 

Communication services 38, 348 26, 000 24, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 180 200 | 200 
06 Printing and reproduction 17, 246 3, 000 7, 000 
07 Other contractual services 25, 646 6, 500 10, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 44, 094 15, 000 15, 000 
09 Equipment 17, 436 9, 000 | 10, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 457 700 700 


Total 971, 445 550, 000 500, 000 


Mr. WiacieswortH. The next item, gentlemen, is a request for 
the Office of Public Information, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
for $500,000, which compares with an appropriation for the current 
year of $550,000 and the figure of $750,000 which was included in 
the original Truman budget. Mr. Berding, Director of the Office of 
Public Information, is with us and has a statement for the committee, 
I believe. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Berpinc. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have this state- 
ment. I would appreciate, however, being able to talk to you for just 
a few minutes on the budget and the work of the Office of Public 
Information. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortH. Why not present the statement and then 
supplement it with anything else that you wish to tell us? 

Mr. Berpine. If you would like, I will be glad to read it. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. I think it would perhaps save time in the 
long run. 

Mr. Berpina. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s Office of Public Information, which I have the 
honor to direct, is slightly more than 4 years old. It was established 
March 17, 1949, by the late Secretary of Defense James Forrestal. 
You will recall it was created at the combined insistence of Congress, 
the press, national organizations, and the public at large. Congress- 
men and others wanted a single agency set up to disseminate informa- 
tion and to answer queries at the seat of government concerning 
defense activities. 

Secretary Forrestal made the Director of Information responsible 
for the development and implementation of public information 
policies by all agencies of the National Military Establishment, and 
for the operations of the combined Office of Public Information. 

The Office of Public Information, working steadily and providing 
service during these last 4 years, has come to be regarded as the focal 
point to which press, radio, television, magazines, newsreels, national 
organizations, and individuals, direct their queries about defense. 
It is the sole point for the issuance of news releases and statements 
of defense policy. 

There is little need to state to the members of this committee the 
obvious fact that, with 3.5 million men under arms, with another 
1.2 million civilians in the employ of the defense agencies, with many 
other millions earning their wages through defense contracts, with 
armed conflict raging in Korea and threatening elsewhere, and with 
all of us footing the bill for this tremendous effort, an insatiable 
demand has risen in the American people for accurate information 
concerning the Armed Forces. 


NUMBER OF QUERIES RECEIVED 


For the sake of this presentation, I asked the various branches of 
the Office of Public Information to sum up their records as of February 
20, and give me the figure of the queries they have received since 
last July 1. They reported that they had received, from all sources, 
approximately 173,500 queries by telephone, 45,300 queries in person, 
and 31,100 queries by mail. The overall total was 249,900, which 
breaks down to an average of 1,560 per day. Incidentally, 1,279 
written queries from Members of Congress were handled during that 
period, and it can safely be said that the telephone queries from 
Members of Congress or their staffs were several times that number. 
Obviously, the totals would be much larger if brought up to date. 

I cite these figures as indicative of that widespread demand for 
information concerning the defense program which I have mentioned. 
We are meeting that demand to the full extent of our abilities. Those 
abilities, however, have been impaired in the last year. 

Let me go back again, fora moment, to the founding of the Office 
of Public Information. At that time there were some 520 informa- 
tion personnel, including clerical, in the 3 military services at the 
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seat of government. With the issuance of Mr. Forrestal’s directive, 
the Department of Defense cut this number to 330, of whom 285 were 
allotted to the new central office. 

Last fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, our expenditures were $971,- 
445. For fiscal 1953 the office asked for $1,250,000. Congress, how- 
ever, granted us only $550,000, which was a reduction of some 42 
percent from our actual expenditures in 1952, and of some 56 percent 
from our estimate for 1953. 

We have carried on to the best of our ability under that reduction. 
We are now down to 147 personnel, from the original 285, however, 
including clerical help, and we must realistically admit we are not 
able to provide all the service we think we should provide to press, 
radio, television, newsreels, national organizations, and the like. 

As one instance, we had to reduce the round-the-clock service we 
maintained, 7 days a week, in the Press Branch. Bearing in mind 
the fact that we are engaged in a grim conflict in Korea and an all- 
important partial mobilization program, we should restore that service 
to what it was before. In a recent spot check, the Press Branch 
handled per day an average of 906 queries of various kinds, and it is 
just not possible to do a decent job of following through on such 
queries without adequate personnel. 


POLICY OF SERVICE RATHER THAN PRODUCTION 


We have been able to operate this year with some success partly 
because we have adopted a policy that might be characterized as 
service rather than production. 

Most Government information can be divided. into two categories 
The first is assistance to the press, magazines, radio, television, news- 
reels, and motion pictures, to get news and features, which they then 
distribute through their reguiar channels without any cost to the 
Government. The second is the production and distribution of such 
news and features by the Government itself at the expense of the 
Government. This embraces the distribution by mail of press re- 
leases, clipsheets, mats, and photographs, and the preparation of radio 
and television shows. 

I feel that the true function of domestic Government information 
is the first category—assistance to the established media—and that 
the second category should be virtually eliminated. 


ASSISTANCE TO ESTABLISHED MEDIA 


In this fiscal year we adopted this policy. Consequently we are 
concentrating on assistance to the established media, and we have 
virtually eliminated all activities in the second category, such as 
widespread mailing lists for press releases, and the preparation of 
radio and television shows. We have, however, retained the Korean 
casualties list. This goes not only to the interested newspapers but 
also to Members of Congress when their constituents are affected, 
and to the adjutants general of the States. 

I feel therefore that we have taken the Office of Public Information 
out of the publishing business and out of the show business. Our 
cooperation with press, radio, ete., has been intensified, and I think 
we achieved some good will through eliminating even the appearance 
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of competition with the established media in production and distri- 
bution. In general, I believe we get better utilization out of our 
limited personnel by concentrating them on category 1 work rather 
than on category 2 

In this statement I have dwelt on relations with the press and 
other media of public information. We have, however, another and 
important type of work which is not generally understood. A Gov- 
ernment information man is generally conceived of as a being who 
spends all his time grinding out mimeographed material Generally 
characterized as propaganda. Yet about 40 percent of the personnel 
in the Office of Public Information are not concerned at all with the 
distribution of information. 


NONINFORMATION TYPE OF WORK 


This other type of work that we do, and should do, embraces the 
security review of articles, speeches, statements, etc., submitted by 
persons Within and without the Government. It includes the accred- 
itation of correspondents to go to military areas such as Korea and 
Germany. It deals with the provision of military personnel or equip- 
ment for special events, such as flyovers, displays of tanks and planés, 
and military bands or drill teams. We handle many hundreds of 
such requests from Members of Congress and their constituents 
during the course of a year. 

J might say in an aside, I recall seeing a good many of you gentlemen 
at the recent dinners of the rehabilitation group of the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars and I think they gave full 
testimony on those occasions to their recognition of the value of the 
liaison work we do with those veterans’ organizations. 

This noninformation type of work also comprises the maintenance 
of relations with State Department, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and other Government departments and 
agencies on psychological warfare, atomic energy information, 
security review policies, and the like. It comprises the handling of 
correspondence relating to speaking invitations to high officials in the 
Department. It includes liaison with national organizations, partic- 
larly the veterans organizations which have a special interest in the 
Department of Defense. It is concerned with the writing ot many 
thousands of letters per year to individuals, including Members of 
Congress and their constituents, who write in for gene ‘ral information 
on some aspect of the defense program. It handles personal or 
telephoned information queries from individuals. We estimate that 
verbal or written replies to individuals outside the media of public 
information—press, radio, etc—number several hundred per day, 
many of them involving considerable research. 

The requests for these services come from the public, and in many 
cases from Members of Congress, and the Department of Defense 
is obliged to provide for them. Appreciable monetary savings have 
been effected by placing their handling in one central plac e, the 
Office of Public Information. 

I should like to emphasize that the Office of Public Information 
does not engage in information campaigns. There are only three 
instances where it could even be said that we have assisted in such 
campaigns. One was to help recruiting of women in the Armed 
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Services. A <econd was to stimulate blood donations for the Armed 
Forces. The third was to assist—as required in section 259 of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952—in the dissemination of informa- 
tion to Reserve components and the public concerning that act. 

Mr. Chairman, we are asking your committee for nearly 10 percent 
less than we received for this year, and nearly 50 percent of what we 
actually spent last vear. What we are asking of you is simply enough 
money to provide the necessary salaries and minimum expenses for 
operation of the Office of Public Information so as to handle ade- 
quately the information problems of this vast De partment. The 
estimate of $500,000 would provide for 74 civilian and 72 military, 
which is essentially the same as today’s personnel steeneth. This is 
58 civilians less and 16 military less than at the end of fise al vear 1952. 

[ should like to reemphasize that the demands upon the Office of 
Public Information have greatly increased in the last 2 years. With 
hundreds of thousands of additional men and women entering the 
Armed Services, their relatives and friends take increased interest 
in all aspects of the defense program, and the need for adequate 
information concerning that program is multiplied manyfold. 

Mr. Chairman, that finishes my prepared statement. 

I may add just one thought to that. It is simply tlis: I know that 
most of you gentlemen have a legal background. I know if you were 
trying a case involving $500,000 you would want to see the property 
concerned or the scene of the action. I know that you are tremen- 
dously busy, but if a couple of you could come to the Office of Public 
Information I think that it might be most helpful. We would be 
delighted to show you the operations that are engaged in the Office of 
Public Information. 

[, myself, have a feeling of personal pride in the personnel there, 
and I think they do a solid, sound commonsense job. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. Mr. Scrivner. 


TYPE OF PUBLICITY AND INFORMATION EMANATING FROM OFFICE 


Mr. Scrivner. While we do not have at this particular time the 
time available to accept the invitation, I think this would be a good 
place for you to give for the record some examples of the type of pub- 
licity and information that you are putting out through your Office. 
In addition to that, give us the type of publicity and information that 
is continuing to be put out by the separate services. 

Mr. Bernina. I could give vou, for the sake of the record, a list of 
the press releases put out in a 2-week period, say, taking the last 2- 
week period available, which is the list prepared for the 2-week period 
ended April 19. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many were there, and what types of releases? 

Mr. Berpina. This list totals 28, sir. These are all factual releases. 
These are on the following: Appointments of officers; Navy to sell 
surplus material at auction; MSTS charters three ships; four general 
officers reassigned; and the like. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point you might just as well put the list in 
the record and we will look it over. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 
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Titles of press releases issued by Press Branch, Office of Public Information, 
Department of Defense, during the 2-week period ending Apr. 19, 1953 


Date Title 


Apr. 10,1953 | Fact sheet: Communist Indoctrination and Exploitation of American and other 
U.N. Prisoners. 
Apr. 11,1953 | Navy Announces Summer Training Plans for Naval Academy and NROTC 
Midshipmen. 
| Apr. 6,1953 | Army Awards Medal of Honor to Pennsylvania Infantryman. 
do MSTS Time Charters Two Liberty Ships. 
do | Department of Defense Organization Group Hears Views of Two at Fourth 
Meeting. 
do U. 8. Army in Alaska Saves $9,000,000 Through Economies 
| Apr 7, Four General Officers Reassigned; General North to Retire From Army 
do MSTS Charters Three Ships 
do Navy to Sell Surplus Materials at Auction in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Apr. , Casualty Summary No. 137 
Apr. 7, Additional Acid Tank Cars Required by Army Assured by Defense Transport 
Administration. 
Apr. 8, New Assignments Announced for Four District Engineers. 
Apr. 10, Fact sheet: The Pentagon 
do | Navy Observes 53 Years of Submarine Development 
do 266 Physicians, 145 Dentists Asked For June; May Requirement for Physicians 
Reduced 
do Comdr. Louise K. Wilde New Director of Navy Waves. 
| Apr. 13, Air Resupply of Arctic Weather Stations to Begin April 15 
| Apr. 10, Preferential Treatment Authorized for Returned Marine Corps POWS 
Apr. 18, Remarks by Gen. James H. Doolittle Before Air Force Association, San Diego, 
Calif. 
| Apr. 14, Civilian Judges to Select Army Entries for Interservice Photography Contest. 
do Air Rescue Pilot to Receive Cheney Award for 1953 
Apr. 15, Ope ations Preceding Return to Philippines Described in New Volume of Army 
History 
Apr. 17, 195 Remarks of John A. Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Defense Before American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C. 
Apr. 15 Casualty Summary No. 138. 
do Navy Exhibit Emphasizes Need for High Packaging Standards, 
do Navy Announces Contract Award for 21 Rescue Boats for AF 
do 110 Additional T-6G Trainers Added to Air National Guard Program 
do Selective Service Asked to Call 32,000 for Army During June 1953 


Mr. Berpinc. With regard to the second part of your question, 
sir, the Office of Public Information is the sole issuing office in the 
Department of Defense for written press releases. Consequently, 
the services themselves do not put out printed press releases on their 
own. Most of these press releases are from the services, but they 
come to the Office of Public Information, to the Press Branch, for 
scrutiny, for checking, and then for issuance. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE OFFICE 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the authority for your Office? Are its 
duties established by law, order, or is it just like Topsy, it sort of 
grew up? 

Mr. Berpina. It was established by a directive of Secretary 
Forrestal in March of 1949, and the duties of the Office were then 
set forth. I have that directive with me. 

The Office was to be the sole and central office for the issuance of 
material to the press, for relations with the various segments of 
media of public information, for security review, and for news analysis, 
and for relations with national organizations. 

That directive, sir, says that the following public information 
activities of the National Military Establishment shall operate on a 
consolidated basis, reporting to the Director of Public Information, 
National Military Establishment. They meant the Department of 
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Defense. They were using that term, “National Military Establish- 
ment,’”’ as you know. 
(a) Press service and newsroom. 
(6) Security review and clearance of manuscripts. 
(c) Radio and television service. 
(d) Photograph and newsreel service. 
(e) Public contacts, public relations, civil relations, speakers’ 
bureau, presentation teams for public meetings, and so forth. 
(f) Accreditation of correspondents. 
(g) Clearance, reproduction, and distribution of all press 
releases and pictures. 
(h) Analysis, that is, clippings, news digests, editorial analysis 
and information research, and so forth. 


ORIGIN OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Scrivner. How much of this information actually has its 
origin in your office? 

Mr. Berpinc. I would say very, very little necessarily has its 
actual origin there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does it have its origin? 

Mr. Berprne. It has its origin in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense-——— 

Mr. Scrivner. And the other services? 

Mr. Berpinec. And the services. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, are your employees, either military or civilian, 
allocated to the Secretary of Defense, or the other departments? 

Mr. Berpinc. We are all under the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that 

Mr. Berpinc. We do not allocate any one particular person to the 
Secretary of Defense. I am his adviser on public information. 

With regard to the services, the services themselves have military 
personnel in our OPI. We have now some 72 military personnel. 
They come from the services, and may I give you an instance, the 
Press Branch. We have in the Press Branch an Army desk, a Navy 
desk, an Air Force desk, and a Marine Corps desk, which are manned 
by representatives of the services 

Now an inquiry comes in. It will relate, let us say, to the Navy. 
All right; it goes right straight to the Navy desk. Perhaps it relates 
to two of the services. It will go to a couple of desks, and it is up to 
those desks to get to the services concerned and get the information 
and bring it back to the central point and then put it out. So there 
is an intimate connection of the services with this Office of Public 
Information. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, as I get it, if the Army, for instance has a 
ag about something they were doing, it would have its origin in 

the Army, but when the news release comes out, it would be cleared 
through your office? 

Mr. Berpine. That is right. The reason for that is, of course, 
that you have the Departme: nt of Defense as the Cabinet post. You 
have one voice for that Cabinet post. The services are not Cabinet 
posts. They do not have separate voices at this national-headquarters 
level. Submission of that material and the issuance of that material 
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at the central office and by the central office is a protection also that 
the material is not in conflict with something that might have been 
put out, or is designed to be put out by one of the other services. 
There is always a check across the board made on that score. 


CONTROL OVER RELEASES 


Mr. Scrivner. How much control do you have over it? Can you 
veto anything that goes out? What can you do? 

Mr. Bervine. I could veto anything that might be necessary. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Let me make this observation: Members of this 
committee and other committees have been very much perturbed by 
some of the news releases that have been made recently. About the 
time one of the services announces it has something quite sensational 
it puts out a news release. Does it come from your office? 

Mr. Berpine. If it is a formal news release it comes from our 
office. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What kinds of news releases are there other than 
formal ones? 

Mr. Berpine. You understand that people can always talk, Iam 
speaking now of a printed press release. There can always be the 
thing known as a leak, and such things go on all the time. 


RIVALRY FOR HEADLINES BETWEEN SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. For instance, we have been concerned about what 
appears to be some of the rivalry for headlines between the services. 
The Air Force will come out with some very startling ne ws. They 
will be in the headlines. Then a few days later the N avy has to 
come out with some startling news, and to catch up with the Navy 
and Air Force, the Army has to come out with some more startling 
news. 

Let us take the story on the atomic submarine. Let us take the 
story on Nike. Let us take the story on a lot of these missiles and 
other things. Do they clear through your office? 

Mr. Berprna. If they are formal press releases, they do. 

With regard to some of those, there may be material written by a 
representative of a newspaper or a magazine. You referred to the 
atomic-submarine story. A good many of those stories were in 
magazines. ‘They were not formal press releases 

A magazine correspondent came in and he talked to different 
people. “He got a bit here and a bit there, and after a while he got 
himself quite an article. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is exactly the thing that is disturbing us; the 
fact that they can go around and pick up a bit of information here 
and a bit of information there, and while maybe the one story may 
not be complete and accurate, perhaps the item under discussion 
will not be named, but a week later some other news story breaks 
and while it may not incorporate all the information in the previous 
story, here comes the name of the item, a name we were told we could 
not even put down on our note pad in ‘this room. 

Mr. Brropina. It is a problem, Mr. Scrivner. I recognize that. 
It sometimes assumes serious proportions. There is that rivalry 
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among the services and a good deal of it is natural, and a good dea! 
of it is healthy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of it is very unhealthy. 

Mr. Berpine. I agree with you. On the other hand, we do watch 
these things. I have given orders to watch out for things that say— 
this is the first, this is the big rgest, this is the fastest, this can go the 
highest. Every time one those things comes up, sure enough, 
within a couple of days, one of the other services, which has been 
working on something along that line, wants to come out with some- 
thing too, so there is a check made. The Office of Public Information 
is something like a hand over the free issuance of such material. 


HIGH ALTITUDE FLYING SUIT 


Mr. Serivner. Let us go back to another one. A while back one 
of these formal releases you referred to relating to a high-altitude 
flying suit came out, and the story told in glowing terms how effective 
it was. Do you recall that one? 

Mr. Bernina. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did that come through your office? 

Mr. Berpinc. That release was put out by our office—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us wait right there. Within 48 hours another 
service came out and poohed the entire idea of that high-altitude 
flying. They said that they had tried one before and it did not work. 
Did the second story come out of that office? 

Mr. Berpine. No. There was not a second release. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, there was. I have a copy of it in my office. 

Mr. BerpinGc. There was a second story in the newspapers, yes. 
It did not, however, come out of the release from the Pentagon, and 

’ ’ , 
it was really not a pooh-poohing. You recognize that the press will 
pick up conflict at any time they can possibly do it because it makes 
news. A great portion of the news on any newspaper—and I have 
had 20 years as a newspaperman, 13 years with the Associated Press— 
I would say a good 40 percent of it is conflict, domestic, marital, 
international, economic, and the like. 

Mr. Manon. Possibly political. 

Mr. Berpinea. The press thought, sir, there was some conflict there. 
Some of them played it up. Actually there was not. 

A reputable newspaper is the Baltimore Sun, The Baltimore Sun’s 
lead was simply this: 

With a hint at future travel, even in outer space, the Department of the Navy 
today unveiled its fully pressurized high altitude outfit, claiming it will allow 
Navy pilots to travel in space in the extreme upper atmosphere. 

To date, the suit has not been flight tested, but has worked satisfactorily in a 
pressure chamber simulating condition at 70,000 feet. 

The suit assures the pilot, the Navy said today, that no matter what happens 
at high altitude to the man’s pressure system—whether 100,000 feet or even 
higher—he is safe to complete his mission. 

Developed for the Navy by the B. F. Goodrich Co. of Akron, Ohio, the new 
suit is topped * * * 

In appearance and function it has little in common with the Air Force’s T-1, 
partially pressurized space suit, which was announced recently by the Air Research 
and Development Command in Baltimore. 


That was a recent story. No conflict. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds reasonable. What about the. story 
that the Air Force brought out about the Navy’s flying suit? Where 
did that come from? 
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Mr. Berpine. The Air Force did not put out a story, a formal 
story, about the Navy flying suit. When the Navy story came out 
reporters remembered that the Air Force had put out a story last 
October on their flying suit and some of them right away leaped to the 
conclusion—here is direct conflict—and they so played it. But any 
scrutiny of the two releases would have shown that one was talking 
about one thing and the other was talking about another. One was a 
fully pressurized suit and the other was a partially pressurized suit. 

Mr. Scrivener. Following some of these articles I realize the fact, 
but the two news stories that I have in my office would not indicate 
that. 

Now, the Navy came out with theirs first. You say that came from 
your office. Where did the Air Force story originate? It was pur- 
ported to be an Air Force story. 

Mr. Berpina. First of all, the Air Force had put out a formal 
release through our office last October with regard to their suit, Then 
came the Navy’s story, a formal release through our office in February, 
and then some correspondents began inquiring right away—is there 
not a direct conflict here? We called their attention to the previous 
Air Force story and said, “No, you are speaking of different things.” 
We brought a Navy man in to talk to the press and to point out the 
differences there. There was no conflict. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems that the first Navy release came from your 
office and the Air Force story seems to pooh-pooh the Navy’s stuff, 
and there was a later story much like you referred to here which did 
point out the differences between the two high altitude suits. Who- 
ever happened to read the second story may not have read the third 
story, because you know the truth never seems to catch up with false 
rumor. 

Mr. Berpine. That is only too true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are some of the things that are quite dis- 
turbing. 

Mr. Berpinc. May I just make this point: I agree it is disturb- 
ing to see too much of the issuance of this material that seems, on the 
one hand, to reveal material that should not be revealed and on the 
other to stir up a kind of feeling of competition so that the other 
services also rush out and put out this material. 

On the other hand, we are constantly getting a flood of protests that 
we are not putting out enough information. In the second place, we 
do have to give some recognition to the achievements of the services. 
When these fellows have worked for years on some new development a 
point comes when they feel they want some recognition on it. You 
cannot stifle human endeavor too much. Such a thing is dangerous. 
You have emphasized one such situation. I am trying to hint at 
another. In the information field we are constantly between what 
might be called the hammer and the anvil. We are constantly be- 
tween the people who do not want the material to get out and the 
people who say that we are not giving them enough material. 


CONTROL OVER RELEASES 


Mr. Scrivner. What does your office do in order to eliminate or at 
least hold down the sort of information, the news stories, or whatever 
you might want to call them, that come out of the various services? 
Is there any control you exercise over them at all? 
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Mr. Berpinac. Yes, indeed. You are speaking again of the written 
material? 

Mr. Scrivner. I would even go further, both the written and the 
oral, because there is not a great deal of difference. The only thing 
is one is handed out in a mimeographed sheet and the other is some- 
thing somebody says which a newspaper man writes down. 

Mr. Berpine. Let us take those together. All the instances you 
cited were rather technical. They were technical developments. 
Obviously, we ourselves are not technicians. A story comes in from 
one of the services to us on a new weapon, new equipment, for instance. 
First of all, it has to go to our Security Review Branch for. security 
purposes. It may then come in to me, if there is a question of policy 
as to whether this kind of thing should be put out or not. Then in the 
meantime, also, we take it to the segment of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense which is particularly concerned with that particular 
development. 

You spoke of the atomic submarine. That would go to the Military 
Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission. It would go 
to the Armed Forces special weapons project people. 

If it involved a guided missile it would go to the Office of Guided 
Missiles. We want their technical opinion—is this really new? Does 
it reveal technical information that the potential enemy should not 
have? Has the time come, is the moment ripe, to put this out from 
your technical viewpoint? 

Then when we get those opinions we can better decide. 

Now, if in the meantime, the service insists on it, we tell them to 
wait until we get the opinion, and it may be as a result of those 
opinions, and our own analysis of the situation on the public relations 
side, that we will say, ‘No, this must not be put out.” And unless 
they want to appeal it, that is it. 

Now, something may come out, however, on the verbal side. We 
can go back to the service concerned and say to the service, “We 
object to that. We just do not know how that got out. Investigate 
and see how that got out. Somebody talked that should not have 
talked. Somebody violated security, or somebody just talked out of 
turn when he should not have.” 

Mr. Scrivner. The thing that disturbs us now is how many have 
talked out of turn and what disciplinary action has been taken as to 
those who have talked out of turn. 

Mr. Berpina. It is difficult to find those people who talk out of 
turn. 

Mr. Scrivner. We find that true, also. That is one of the things 
that disturbs us. We sit here many times and are told many things, 
and as far as we are concerned, it still has the security label on it. 
We will pick up the paper and there it is. 


DISCLOSURE OF CLASSIFIED MATERIAL 


Mr. Berpinea. Well, it disturbs me. You get sometimes a secret 
document published by a columnist, and that kind of thing is dis- 
turbing to me, not solely as a public-relations man but as a member 
of the United States Government. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we would not want for the world to 
stifle the freedom of the press, but we are acutely concerned about 
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security. I can appreciate the job you have, .but some place, some- 
where, somehow some of these things you refer to as leaks—they may 
not be your job—but surely it is somebody’s ; job to see that they are 
stopped. 

Mr. Brerpina. The Secretary of Defense has put out a series of 
directives throughout the Defense Department which call for the 
better safeguarding of classified documents; the better handling of 
them; a narrower distribution of them, all in the hope of preventing 
this unwanted and unwarranted distribution or disclosures of classified 
material. 


OVERLAPPING WITH LEGISLATIVE LIAISON ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. We hope it will have the results that are desired. 

Now, in reading your paragraph on page 2, where you talk about 
these inquiries from Members of Congress, I do not know how to 
vet any down there. I have been here now for about 10 years, ever 
since Mr. Forrestal set up the Office of Public Information, and I 
cannot recall that | have ever made any inquiry, written or otherwise. 
| thought the reason that you had so many legislative liaison men 
here from the Department of Defense was to answer these inquiries, 
and once in a while when I do write to one of the Secretaries the 
response is from someone who signs himself as “Legislative Liaison 
Representative.’ 

Where do you overlap? Where do you distinguish your work and 
your information program and all these legislative men on the Hill? 

Mr. Brerpina. It is necessary for them to come to us because we 
have the information. <A lot of inquiries that come in from Members 
of Congress are inquiries on behalf of constituents. Now, the con- 
stituent has written in asking for information which is not too difficult 
to obtain. This Office of Public Information is a central source and 
depository of information. 

fr. Scrivner. Many times, if they would take the time and trouble 
to go to the publie library, or pick up the World Almanac, they could 
find the information. . 

Mr. Brerpine. Yes, but it might be a complicated inquiry that 
would take hours to answer. It is only logical for people in different 
segments of the Department of Defense to go to the Office of Public 
Information. Likely as not we have had an inquiry on the same sub- 
ject from a member of the press, or from some other individual, and 
we have all the information, or part of the information already 
available. 

Then you may get a letter from the Secretary of Defense or some 
other official, which has been prepared by my Office, and has passed 
over my desk. We do the work on it. 


MILITARY MEN ASSIGNED TO OFFICE 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, in your presentation here in which you 
have said there are 74 civilians and 72 military, your request does 
not cover pay and allowances of the military? 

Mr. Berpinc. That is correct. It does cover their clerical support, 
travel, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What type of military men do you have in there? 
What is their background and experience as it relates to information? 





Mr. Brerpinc. They are supposed to have had some degree of 
experience in public-relations work in their particular service before 
they are sent to us, with the exception, however, of those who are 
assigned to that part of our work that is not purely information work. 

Now, with regard to the secruity review people, those people would 
not have had any public-relations experience. They might have had 
some security review experience before, but with regard to the press 
branch, radio and the like, those men are supposed to have had some 
prior public-relations experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who selects those men to come into your office? 
Do you have anything to say about it? 

Mr. Berpinc. We can reject a man if we do not want him. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you make any effort to obtain and particularly 
make use of some of the exceptionally trained men that you have in 
the Reserve who have had wide experience in this field? 

Mr. Brerpine. From time to time we have asked specifically for 
the recall of a Reserve Officer who has had a special experience that 
we need, and also we go very carefully over a man’s record before we 
accept him. We talk to perhaps a dozen people with whom he has 
worked in the past. 

Now, that man, of course, acquires additional experience when he 
works with us because he is working with professional people. While 
he may not have had a great deal of experience prior to coming with 
us, by the time he leaves he has had a good deal. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Mr. Berding, I think one of the main reasons 
for setting up this office was to secure a reduction and coordination 
of effort as compared with that which had existed before it was set 
up. You had a very large organization scattered through the various 
services, as you will rec all. Pe rsonally, I am pleased to note your 
statement in which you sum up by saying that you feel you have 
taken the Office of Public knboemantjon out of the publishing business 
and out of the show business. I do not think that it ever ought to 
have been in that business, and I am glad to know that it has been 
taken out. 

Mr. Berpine. Thank you. 


SECURITY REVIEW 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. You state that two functions remain, an 
information and a noninformation function. Included under ‘‘Non- 
information” there is the security review of articles, features, state- 
ments, and so forth. Why does that not come under your work? 

Mr. Berpinc. It comes under my office, but it is not concerned, 
sir, with the putting out of information, actually. Its purpose is to 
prevent certain information from getting out. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Someone has to review what someone else 
has prepared? 

Mr. Berpine. Yes, but that might come in from anybody in the 
Government. If anyone in the executive department writes an article 
on the defense program, or is going to make a speech on the defense 
program, that article must be submitted to our Security Review 
Branch. Likewise, the Security Review Branch reviewed something 
like 12,000 articles last year, a good many of which came from the 
outside—magazines, book people, and the like. They have a patriotic 
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feeling that they should submit an article if it seems to them to deal 
with anything that could conceivably violate security. But it is 
essential also to have those so-called noninformation divisions located 
in the Office of Public Information because they are close to the work 
we are doing on the positive information side. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Of course, somebody has to consider things 
from the security angle, but I would not think that you would have 
to have set up a special division for that. I should think anybody 
qualified to have your information would be qualified in terms of 
security. 

Now, Mr. Scrivner has already touched upon a number of instances 
where things we have been given as secret have appeared in the press 
a few days ‘later. 

Mr. Berpinc. Yes, that is unfortunately true. On the other hand, 
we have prevented many things from getting out that would otherwise 
have gotten out. Security review is a complicated process. An 
item submitted for review may involve several of the services and 
some of the specialized offices. They all have to see it. The se- 
curity review branch makes certain that they see it, and make their 
comments as to whether there is security violation or not, 


SPEAKING INVITATIONS 


Mr. Wigglesworth. You have here under the noninformational work 
the handling of correspondence relating to speaking invitations for 
high officials in the department. Why cannot they handle that 
themselves? They always used to. 


Mr. Berpina. Well, often the invitation will come in just asking 
for a high official. It may come in directly to Mr. Wilson or Mr. 
Kyes—will you in person appear? ‘Then that speakers’ office has to 
find someone for that particular organization. 


ARMED FORCES INFORMATION SCHOOL, FORT SLOCUM, N. Y. 


Mr. Wigglesworth. It says here that it includes policy direction of 
the Armed Forces Information School at Fort Slocum, N. Y. Why 
should your office direct this policy? 

Mr. Berprina. It is policy direction, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortn. Why is that under the Department of 
Information? 

Mr. Berpinc. Well, of course, it is an informational school. It 
involves the teaching of information procedures, and it is put under 
the Director of Public Information in the Department of Defense 
because all three services are involved, 

Mr. WicG.Lesworrn. It comprises the maintenance of relations 
with the State Departinent, Central Intelligence Agency, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other Government departments and agencies 
on psychological warfare, atomic energy information, sec urity review 
policies, and the like. I thought we had all sorts of liaison personnel 
that were charged with the duty of the maintenance of relations with 
these Departments and agencies. 

Mr. Berpinc. On the information side there is a very special 
liaison relationship that has to be continued with the State Depart- 
ment all the time. As regards the Atomic Energy Commission, an 
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example is the tests that have been going on out at Las Vegas. We 
have to work out with them how the information is to be handled. 
That involves a good deal of discussion back and forth. 


LIAISON WITH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. It includes liaison with national organiza- 
tions, particularly the veterans’ organizations, which have a special 
interest in the Department of Defense. 

Why should we have to set up an activity in the Department of 
Defense to maintain liaison with national organizations? 

Mr. Berpinc. One reason is that the organizations themselves 
insist on it, particularly the veterans’ organizations. They have a 
vital concern with what is going on. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworru. What do you mean by “insist on it’’? 

Mr. Berpine. They insist on having the fullest possible liaison. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. They want their letters answered? 

Mr. Berprinc. I can give you an example. Here is a small veter- 
ans’ organization, the American Veterans of World War II. That is 
one of the smaller ones, and in their official annual report they make 
this point, that they kept a record of telephone inquiries directed to 
the Division of National Organizations in the Office of Public Infor- 
mation for 1 month, the month of last November. They made 361 
telephone inquiries of that office. The report also said that they for- 
warded to that office for appropriate action in the De ‘partment of 
Defense 153 letters of inquiry. That is a small organization. That 
is in their official annual report. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Well, times have changed, but it seems to 
me you are handling a whole lot of work that any department used 
to handle in the regular course without setting up a large so-called 
information service to do it. 

Mr. Berpina. May I say that if you did not have those personnel 
handling that work in that particular Office of Public Information, 
you would have to have them somewhere because the work really 
has to be done. The most logical place for that work to be done is 
in the Office of Public Information because there they have access to 
this material, and quick access and quick interchange. 


INQUIRIES FROM MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Wiaeeiesworrs. Mr. Scrivner has already referred to the mat- 
ter of answering inquiries by Members of Congress. I share his 
experience. As far as I know, I have never directly asked the infor- 
mation office for an answer to any question down there. If I have a 
question, I call somebody who I think has the answer and I get it direct. 

Mr. Berpina. Well, Mr. Chairman, as I said to Mr. Scrivner, that 
it might well be that most of the letters are not specifically directed 
to the Office of Public Information, but they come to us. 


PERSONNEL SUMMARY 


Mr. Wieatesworrn. Now you are asking, as I understand it, for 
an overall personnel of 146. 
Mr. Berpine. Yes, 74 civilian and 72 military. That is right. 
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Mr. WiceteswortH. You say that 40 percent of the work is in 
this noninformational activity? 

Mr. Bervina. That is right. 

Mr. Wiaeiteswortn. So that would mean, roughly, that you are 
going to have something like 60 people who are doing work such as 
we have just been referring to? 

Mr. Berpina. Purely tke positive information. No; it will be 
larger than that. It would be 60 percent of the 146. 

Mr. Wiaa.tesworrn. Forty percent for noninformation? 

Mr. Berpine. That is right. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Wieeteswortn. Well, running down through the offices set up 
in your justification, you apparently want 10 people in the Office of 
the Director. How many do you have there now? 

Mr. Bernina. We have nine there at the moment. 


PRESS BRANCH 


Mr. Wiecuesworra. You want 42 people in ‘your Press Branch. 

Mr. Berpina. That is right, sir. You must bear in mind there, 
Mr. Chairman, that that office is open from 8 in the morning until 
midnight 5 days a week. It used to be open around the clock. It 
is open Saturday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. It is open on Sunday from 
noon until 8:00 p. m. That requires personnel. It is not just a 
9 a.m. to 5 p. m. business day after day. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Ofthand it looks like a big setup for the 
necessary work. 

Mr. Berpvine. Well, as I was saying, Mr. Chairman, that office 
gets over 900 queries a day. You just have to have personnel to 
handle 900 queries a day. Some of.them involve hours of work 
vetting the material together. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn (reading): 

Serves as the production source for all visual materials originating in the 
Office of Publie Information. 

What does that mean? 

Myr. Berpina. Is that the Pictorial Branch? 

Mr. Wice.teswortnu. No, the Press Branch. 

Serves as the production source for all visual materials originating in the 
Office of Public Information. 

Mr. Berpina. That means written material. It is a little gobble- 
dygook. 


PICTORIAL BRANCH 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. In the Pictorial Branch you want 24 people. 
How many do you have there now? 

Mr. Berpine. We have 23, sir. They handle the photographic 
side, the newsreel side, and relationships with the motion pictures. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Can you keep 24 people really busy in that 
type of work? 
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Mr. BerpinG. Yes, indeed, wecan, There were a great many more. 
That is just about half of w hat it used to be. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Well, I suppose it is figured according to the 
number of pictures you plan to take, but I just wonder if it really 
requires that number of people. 

Mr. Bernina. | think they handled something like 50,000 photo- 
graphs last year, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. 50,000 photographs in a year? 

Mr. Berpina. In a year; yes, sir. They also have relationships 
with the motion-picture c ompanies, when the companies go to make a 
picture which is based on some military plot. That requires a lot of 
work to make sure that the thing is right. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. That is 165 pictures a day, according to my 
mathematics. 

Mr. Berpina. They come in from all over the world, sir. We have 
a tremendous number that come in from the Signal Corps in Korea. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. They are not making them; they are handling 
them when they come in? 

Mr. Berpinea. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do they do with those pictures’ 

Mr. BzrprinG. Oftentimes they reproduce oc sir. Then they 
make them available to the AP, UP, INS, and the other photo services. 
Then people are always coming in asking for back photos as well. 
Someone is writing an article and wants a certain set of photographs 
to illustrate something. Maybe the photographs are not new, but 
you have to have them to furnish them to him. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. With 25 people mathematically that means 
about 6% pictures a day per individual. 

Mr. Berpina. That is not their only work, sir. There are news- 
reels, too. A lot of newsreel material comes in. That has to be run 
off, looked at and cut. They have to make sure that Security Review 
clears it, and all things like that. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION BRANCH 


Mr. Wiaeteswortu. In the Radio and Television Branch you want 
14. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK BRANCH 


In the Magazine and Book Branch you want a total of eight. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS BRANCH 


In the National Organizations Branch you want nine. That is what 
you were telling us about? 

Mr. Bervine. Earlier; that is right. 

Mr. WicGLteswortn. You maintain nine people to keep contact 
with veterans’ groups and other national organizations? 

Mr. Bervine. That is right. We must bear in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all of these figures we give you embrace clerical help. Itis 
not that all 9 or all 12 are ac ‘tually doing that particular work. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Berpine. Some of them are writing letters. They are the 
stenographers. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS BRANCH 


Mr. WiaGLeswortna. In the Special Events Branch you want eight 
people. That is for air shows, fairs, and rallies, and so on. 

Mr. Berpinc. We are getting requests, of course, all the time from 
all over the country for all of these special events, for these displays 
and so on. 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLIC APPEARANCES BRANCH 


Mr. WicaieswortuH. In the Speakers and Public Appearances 
Branch you want six people. 

Evaluates requests for speakers from civilian organizations addressed to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

In other words, you determine for the Secretary what speech is 
advisable for him to make? 

Mr. Brerpinc. We would analyze the list of invitations which 
comes to the entire Office of the Secretary of Defense and suggest this 
and suggest that. We might have to prepare the speech. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH (reading): 

Assigns military and civilian spokesmen to appropriate public engagements. 


Mr. Berpina. That is right. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH (reading): 

Prepares speeches, public announcements and messages for top Department 
of Defense spokesmen. 


SECURITY REVIEW 


In Security Review you want 21. How many do you have there 
now? 

Mr. Berprina. 20. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Everything has to clear through them before 
it is released? 

Mr. Berpinc. That is right, sir. I just had the figure here on what 
they processed. In the last calendar year, 1952, they processed 
11,347 items. They also processed 150,000 photographs and 300,000 
feet of motion-picture film, checking for possible security violation. 


ACCREDITATION AND TRAVEL 
Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Then you have two more people in Accredita- 


tion and Travel. 
PLANNING OFFICE 


And you have two more people in the Planning Office. You say: 


The Planning Officer is responsible for recommending plans and programs as 
they pertain to the Office of Public Information. 

Do you think these 146 people are all going to have a full-time job? 

Mr. Berpinec. Mr. Chairman, I am honestly and sincerely con- 
vinced of that. We come to you with what I think is an honest 
figure of $500,000. That is less than we had this year. 

You mentioned at the very beginning—I do not know whether it 
was off the record or not—the $750,000 that we had hoped to receive 
under the Truman budget, which would have helped us restore some 
of the services that we had to cut. That would restore, for instance, 
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the round-the-clock service in the Press Branch. I feel we need some- 
thing like that, because the Department of Defense is a stupendous 
operation. The defense program is a vast undertaking. We have 
troops all over the world. There is a time diffe rential all over 
The queries for news keep coming in at all hours. I felt that we should 
restore some of those services we have had to cut. 

But I know that the interest of the Government is to reduce expen- 
ditures. We have made a very sincere effort to go along with that. 
We have cut 33% percent from that so-called Truman budget, and 
we are down now to $500,000 from what would have been an origina! 
request of $750,000. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Well, I remember the good old days when the 
departments did not have any publicity setups at all. If anybody 
had anything to give out to the press, he rang for a stenographer and 
dictated it. I know times have changed. 

Mr. Berpina. Mr. Chairman, I should like to argue with you 
sometime on this whole position of the Government information 
officer. I feel pretty strongly about it. I think the information man 
has a function to perform. It should be performed right. There 
should be a straightforward, honest and direct approach, cutting 
out all the frills and furbelows, as we have done here. We just cut 
them out. We had radio and TV programs, and mailing lists, and 
so on. They are gone, with the exception of the casualty lists. 
Still and all, I think there is a real place for the Government informa- 
tion officer. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortn. I am not questioning that. It is the extent 
of the setup that I am interested in, Mr. Ford. 


TRAVEL 


ir. Forp. Mr. Berding, in the justifications I notice that the cur- 
rent fiscal year, for travel, had a figure of $15,000, and in the proposed 
budget, with a reduced complement, the request is up to $20,000. 
Can you explain the reason for the increase? 

Mr. Berpine. Well, Mr. Ford, we cut right down to the bone 
last year when we got that 42-percent cut from our actual expendi- 
tures of the previous year. We cut really below what we should have. 
When you have a certain number of people on a payroll, that also 
requires, as you know, a certain amount of support. Now, one of 
those items of support is travel. 

For instance, we have these people in the National Organizations 
Branch. They do not perform their work as well as they can if they 
are kept in Washington because of a limited amount of travel funds. 
If the American Legion is having a convention in Chic ‘ago, those 
fellows should go to that as part of their liaison work. If we keep 
them here, or send just 1 man whereas we should really send 2 to 
cover the different committees, it is not utilizing their services to 
the best advantage. Actually, the increase of $5,000 there, I think, 
is an economy, because it enables us to utilize better the services of 
men we are employing. 
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PRINTING AND BINDING 


Mr. Forp. In the budget as proposed for printing and binding the 
request is $7,000 for fiscal year 1954, which compares with a figure of 
$3,000 for fiscal 1953. Why is there an increase there? 

Mr. Berpine. Well, again, we cut more than we really should 
have. We felt that as a result of that cut we were just not getting 
the amount of that printed work that we should have. Now, when 
I speak about printing, | do not mean we print things for distribution. 
We do not. We do not print anything for distribution; anything 
like a clip sheet and the like. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1954 there is a request for contractual 
services of $10,000. Your estimated expenditures for this item in 
fiscal 1953 are $6,500. Why is there an increase in that item? 

Mr. Brerpina. Again, for the better utilization of both the person- 
nel and the material. 

If you take that first item of $3,000 for the arrangement of public 
nonprofit screening of stock footage that is requested by civic organ- 
izations, schools, and colleges and so on, that is material that comes 
in from different parts of the world; largely from the Signal Corps. 
It is film footage. When it comes in it may be far too long for use. 
It may have a lot of uninteresting material in it. We have people in 
the Pictorial Branch who are really experts in pulling something 
together. But that requires a certain amount of studio work. It is 
mostly done in the Army lab up at Astoria, Long Island, but we 
have to pay for it. It is really a better utilization of both the personnel 
that we have and the material we are putting out 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. In the case of equipment, last year the expenditure 
was $9,000. This vear you are requesting $10,000. 

Mr. Berpine. Well, some of our equipment, again, we should 
have replaced this vear, and we did not have the money for it. We 
have made an honest effort to keep under that $550,000 we got this 
vear, and we will. We will be under maybe by a couple of dollars, 
but we will be under. 


VERIFICATION OF AUTHENTICITY AND 
OBJECTIVITY OF RELEASES 


Mr. Forp. When did you take over the position as Direetor of 
Public Information? 

Mr. Berpina. Last July 1, sir; July 1, 1952. I had been for a short 
time Director of Information of the Mutual Security Ageney; and 
prior to that Director of Information in the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization under the other Charles E. Wilson. 

Mr. Forp. Does your office verify the objectivity and authenticity 
of all press releases proposed by the various services? 

Mr. Berpina. Yes, it does. 
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PRESS RELEASE ON SO-CALLED DAVIS RIDER 


Mr. Forv. Do you remember the incident of the press release on 
the so-called Davis Rider, which was issued by the Department of 
Defense on August 26, 1952? 

Mr. Berpina. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Forp. Well, I have before me here this press release which 
came from the Department of Defense, Office of Public Information, 
dated August 26, 1952, which is entitled: “The Navy Department’s 
Statement on the Effects of the So-Called Davis Rider on Officer 
Promotions in the Navy.” 

As you may recall, the Davis rider was approved on the 1953 mili- 
tary appropriation bill. It related to the promotions within the 
various branches of the service. 

This press release says in part, and I am quoting: 

However, the arbitrary provisions of the rider operate to limit the total number 
of the commissioned officers in a grade without consideration for the Reserve 
officers on active duty. 

Now, it was subsequently brought out in hearings before this com- 
mittee and also before the House Committee on Armed Services that 
there may have been some reason for revision of the so-called Davis 
rider, but there was also brought out the fact that if there was any 
error in the Davis rider it was based solely on misinformation given 
by the Department of the Navy to the Congress in several hearings. 
Nowhere in this press release which I have before me was there any 
mention of that fact, which leads me to believe that there was not 
complete objectivity and authenticity in the issuance of the press 
release. 

Mr. Berpinc. Well, now, in a case like that, Mr. Ford—and I do 
not recall that specific one any more—our Press Branch, upon receiv- 
ing an item like that, which also, in a way, is a technical thing—it is 
not technical in the sense of an atomic submarine, but it is also 
technical—would not attempt to make a determination itself right 
away on the basis of the draft submitted to the Press Branch in this 
case by the Navy. Iam quitesure, and I can find this out if you would 
like, that the Press Branch took this release to the section of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense most directly concerned with it. 
That would be the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower 
and Personnel. 

That is always the system we follow. We, ourselves, do not pretend 
to be experts. Something comes in, so we take it to them, naturally. 
If it is guided missiles, it is taken to the Office of Guided Missiles. 
If it is manpower and personnel, it goes to Manpower and Personnel. 
If it is budget, it goes to the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Comptroller. 

So I am just guessing in this case that this was submitted to that 
office, and was gone over by that office, and was approved by that 
office, whereupon the Press Branch put it out. If you would like I 
would be glad to check. 

Mr. Forp. Would you not say, from that one sentence which I read 
there, that was pretty strong language for the Department of Defense 
to put out without making a thorough investigation of the facts in the 
case? A little investigation of the facts would have clearly demon- 
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strated that the Department of the Navy was completely negligent in 
its failure to provide the Congress with accurate information. 

Mr. Brerpina. In essence you are asking me to comment on the 
substance. If I could duck that question I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Forp. Answer it any way you wish. 

Mr. Bernina. If this had been submitted, Mr. Ford, to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, and approved 
by her, and I were to give you a comment now on the substance of 
it, I might be in direct conflict, for all I know, with the determination 
in my own department. 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask you this: When it was subsequently brought 
out in January of 1953, I believe, before congressional hearings both 
in this committee and in the House Committee on Armed Services, 
that the fault rested with the Department of the Navy, was there 
any effort by the Department of Defense, Office of Public Information 
to clear the record? 

Mr. Berpina. No, sir; I know of no such attempt to clear the 
record. On the other hand, that, again, would be a decision for a 
higher office. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be in this case a decision on the part of the 
Department of the Navy? 

Mr. Berpina. Rather, if the effort were to clear the record, the 
decision really should emanate from the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, again, for Manpower and Personnel. 

Mr. Forp. Attached to the press release from your office is a 
memorandum issued by the Department of the Navy, I believe, 
pertaining to the same situation. It quotes to a considerable extent 
from the press release from your office. Who handles that dis- 
tribution? 

Mr. Berpine. That is handled entirely by the Navy, Mr. Ford. 
I do not enter into this at all. This is for distribution to flag ranking 
officers, commanding officers, executives and staff officers of the 
Navy. It is purely an internal Navy matter. This would not be 
submitted to my office, nor would I have any voice in it. 

Mr. Forp. That particular information memorandum is dated 3 
days after the press release from the office, namely, August 29, 1952. 
Is that considered a press release in any sense of the word? 

Mr. Berpinc. This second one, sir, would not be a press release; 
no. It is simply to inform these flag and other officers of various 
policies and facts and the like, and they say here: 

Bearing on public relations matters and matters of interest to the public. 


But this does not mean that this would be given to a newspaper. 
I am not saying that it would not be, but that is not the intent. 

Mr. Forp. It may conceivably in effect become a press release? 

Mr. Berpine. That is right. Of course, there is no doubt, coming 
out with that date, that it is based on this release. Do you want 
this back, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. May I have it, please. 

It would seem to me in this kind of a situation there was a lack of 
authenticity and objectivity. Furthermore, it is a case of the in- 
accurate information getting the publicity. And furthermore, in 
this case no attempt was made so far as I know to clear the record. 
Even if the record had been cleared it would not have received the 
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widespread publicity and unfavorable results which the original 
release had. 

Mr. Brerpina. I had not heard of any attempt made to clear the 
record. I was not brought into any discussion on that point. I do 
not say that no attempt was made, or that it was not discussed, but 
I was not in on any such discussion. 

Mr. Foro. In the Department of the Air Force, in an office which 
may be under your office, is there a Major Dorn? 

Mr. Berpinc. Department of the Air Force? 

Mr. Forp. Who is in charge of public relations? 

Mr. Berpinc. There is a General Dorn in Army. 

Mr. Forp. General Dorn? 

Mr. Berpine. In Army. 

Mr. Forp. Let me say that I had reason recently to get a news- 
paper story cleared, as to certain production in defense plants, and the 
newspaper involved was very favorably impressed with the speed 
and efficiency with which the clearance was given. I just wanted to 
pass that on to you. 

Mr. Berpinc. Thank you very much. With your permission | 
would like to mention it to General Dorn. 

Mr. Forp. The newspaper wrote me so informing me of the good 
results, and | forwarded that to General Dorn, so you do not have to 
But at least in that instance there was very good work done by your 
department 

Mr. Bernina. Fine. 1 am delighted. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WicGteswortnu. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. No questions, thank vou. 

Mr. WiceéLtesworrn. Mr. Ostertag? 


RESPONSIBILITY TO SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


[r. Osrertac. Mr. Berding, as I understand it, the Office of 
Public Information was created by a directive of the Secretary of 
Defense back in March of 1949. 

Mr. Berpine. That is right, sir. ; 

Mr. Ostertac. Can you tell us whether or not your organization 
is directly responsible to the Secretary and no one else? 

Mr. Berprnc. That is ri ght; directly responsible to the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Deputy Secretary of De fense. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is the mechanics’ 

Mr. Berpinec. That is right. 


AID TO PROTECTION AND SECURITY 


Mr. Osrertac. How has the Office of Public Information helped 
our security? { ‘ould you give us an idea as to the manner in which 
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the operation of vour organi ation has led to protection and security? 
Mr. Berpina. ae the protection of material that should not 
ve disclosed? Well, sir, as I was pointing out, the Security Review 
Bi anch of ours rev oan in the calendar year more than 11,000 items. 
Now, not all of those items had security matter in them. 
Mr. Ostertac. No. 
Mr. Berpinc. Possibly even the majority had no security matter 
tall. Possibly the majority of the remainder had very minor points, 
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of no importance. But they are constantly coming upon things where 
the author himself is so mixed up in his subject, so engrossed in his 
subject, that he does not think of the security aspect involved. And 
there will be a couple of paragraphs that really do bear security 
violations. T ia Security Review Branch inevitably catches those and 
obtains their deletion. We have really remarkable success, even in the 
case of articles submitted from the outside. 

Mr. Osrertac. With whom do you check on the question of that 
security? Is that the individual branch of the service, or is it to some 
higher office in the Defense Department? 

Mr. Berpinc. To both, sir. It is the competent offices embracing 
that particular development and the service involved. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Osrrrrac. Do you run into any spenn or have you had any 
trouble with the Voice of America? If so, how are such differences 

solved? 

Mr. Brrprnea. I do not recall any conflict with them since | have 
been there, since July 1. The conflict would appertain to something 
that they might have said that we did not like. I do not recall any- 
thing particularly. 

We do have constant liaison with them, and they are very good 
about calling over if there is anything they want to say about the 
Department of Defense and checking with us. Then they have a staff 
member of the Voice of America who comes over to the Pentagon a 

reat deal to pick up material. 

Mr. Osrrertac. Well, in a sense you are a propaganda agency’ 

Mr. Burpinc. Well, I would very much like to get away from the 
word “propaganda. ’ 

Mr. OsrertacG. If the meaning of the word “propaganda” is prop- 
erly defined, I would say that in a sense you are giving out information 
which you like to give out, and only that which you like to give out, 
in the interest of our country. 

Mr. Berpine. Yes. Oftentimes, of course, we have to put out in- 
formation which we do not necessarily want - put out, but we feel 
that we should. If you could restore the old favorable use of the word 
“propaganda” | would be glad to go along with you on it. 

Mr. Osrertaa. All right. I am sure we have no quarrel on that 
point, 
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COORDINATION WITH SERVICES 


Let me ask you this: How do you coordinate your activities and 
vour processing with that of the reconnaissance of the services? 

Mr. Bernina. | am chairman of what is called the Public Relations 
Advisory Council. That is made up of the heads of information of 
the services, including the Marine Corps. There are four. We meet 
once a week and discuss various problems, so that we know what we 
are all doing. Then the services have their representatives in my) 
office. 

In the Press Branch, as I was saying before, there is the Army desk, 
the Navy desk, the Air Force desk and the Marine Corps desk. Then 
they have officers in the Security Review Branch and in the various 
branches. So there is that correlation both of policies and operations. 


1909 = = 
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PICTORIAL PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Ostrerraa. I have another question along this line. We see 
daily over the television and in the movie theaters and elsewhere pic- 
tures of activities in the services, combat activities and other opera- 
tions. Isthata part of your function? Do you furnish these pictures 
to the so-called news services and others, who use them on television 
and in the movie theaters? 

Mr. Berpine. That is right. That is our Pictorial Branch. They 
would get that material in, let us say, from Korea, from the Signal 
Corps in Korea. They might have to do some editing on it, but then 
they make it available to the newsreels and TV right across the board, 
with no favoritism. 

Mr. Ostrertaa. Do they pay for that, and do you make this public 
information available free of charge? 

Mr. Berpina. We make that available free of charge. 

Mr. OstertaGc. Does that come under the item of ‘Printing and 
reproduction?” 

Mr. Berpina. No, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Well, in your $500,000 budget request you have 
personal services, travel, tri unsportation of things, communications 
services, rent and utility services, printing and reproduction, other 
contractual services, supplies and materials, equipment, and taxes and 
assessments. I was trying to figure out where that type of service 
would be included in your list of object classifications. 

Mr. Berpina. Well, this type of news footage is supplied upon 
request—the cost being absorbed by the Services. 


MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Mr. OsrertaG. Speaking of personnel, what about the military 
photographers and other men in uniform who are carrying on these 
functions, let us say, over in Korea and such places as that? As | 
understand it, your Office of Public Information operates all over the 
world, as you say. Are they military people on the military payroll, 
or are they on your payroll? 

Mr. Berpina. They are military people on the military payroll; 
mostly the Army Signal Corps. 

Mr. Ostertac. Have you any idea as to how many military people 
are involved in all of these functions and operations, all of which is a 
part of your service? 

Mr. Berpine. I know the number of the military Public Informa- 
tion personnel. I would not necessarily know the Signal Corps people. 

Mr. Ostertac. Well, each outfit has a photographer. 

Mr. Berpine. That is right; a combat photographer. 


CONGRESSIONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Osrerraga. In your statement you made several references to 
the services performed for the members of Congress on the queries 
made by the Congressmen. Mr. Scrivner made reference to that 
point, but it was not clear to me just what the Members of Congress 
really receive from your people or want from your office of Public 
Information. 
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Mr. Berpina. Well, I hope I did not make that too strong. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Frankly, 1 have never had occasion to call on your 
office, but that does not necessarily mean that the others do not. 

Mr. Berpina. I did not want to press that point too strongly. 
But you get, let us say, a letter from a constituent. He wants to 
know about a variety of things in the armed services, or about the 
defense organization; the money involved, the number of people con- 

erned, or the progress of given military activities. He writes to you. 
You send the letter to the Defense Department. Now, if it is general 
information not involving some new policy which you are inquiring 
about, or something that is in the works, which will be coming out 
later, and all things like that, that letter might very well be sent to my 
office. My office digs up the information. The letters go over my 
desk. I look at them to see if they fully answer the questions asked 
Maybe l sign them. I sign a great many letters to Congressmen. 

Mr. Osrertac. You mean as a Congreessman I might have a prob- 
lem or a query from a consitituent, or desire some information which 
would involve the Army or the Defense Department, and I refer it to 
the Army or to the Defense Department, and they in turn refer it to 
you? 

Mr. BerpinG. Quite often. 

Mr. Osrerraa. I see. 

Mr. Berpina. As I was saying, it is simply because we are that 
central point and depository for information. It is easier to get the 
information there. We know where to get it, or we have it already. 

Of course, there is that other aspect in further answer to your 
question: The various requests you get from organizations in your 


distriet for aerial shows or displays or planes and tanks and the like 
aresomethingelse. Maybe they want a military band toplay. Maybe 
they want a drill team to show up or something like that. You send 
that down. Maybe you address it to the Secretary of Defense; I do 
not know; but it comes into my office. 


COMPETITION OF SERVICES 


Mr. OsrertaG. I see. Do you feel that the establishment of the 
Office of Public Information has in any sense overcome the great com- 
petition which has prevailed between the several branches of the mili- 
tary over the years? 

Mr. Berpine. I am quite convinced that it has, sir. 1 am most 
emphatic on that point. 

If you had, as you had before, the several services with their own 
information setups, you would first of all have a terrific mushrooming 
of personnel. Secondly, you would have a terrific barrage of in- 
dividual publicity going out from the several services. 

Just as you had to place this Department of Defense over and above 
the several services, so the Secretary of Defense felt, and I think quite 
rightly, that he had to place on Office of Public Information over and 
above the information offices of the several services. 

Mr. Osrertac. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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LOCATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hruska. Mr. Berding, you have made a request here for 74 
in the way of personnel. How many of those will be in Washington? 

Mr. Berpinac. They are all in Washington, sir. It is only in the 
Pentagon. We are just a headquarters group. 

Mr. Hruska. How do you handle the work pertaining to your 
department in the field and places other than Washington? 

Mr. BervinG. That is handled by the services. We leave the opera- 
tions in the field up to the services. But as I was saying just a mo- 
ment ago, I meet with the Chiefs of Information of the services, and if 
there is a question of policy that goes on down to the field it is worked 
out by us and it is tre ansmitted yy the service Chief of Information to 
his public information officers in the field. 

Mr. Hruska. So the scevis agencies administer this part of the 
work in their own sphere in places other than Washington? 

Mr. Bernina. That is right. Let me put it this way: Orin matters 
that do not involve the national level. Now, there could be something 
outside of Washington which was of national importance, like the 
atomic explosions at Las Vegas. That would be handled on a Depart . 
ment of Defense level even through it is not in Washington. 


Mr. Hruska. That is all 
SURVEY OF CIVILIAN ACCEPTANCE OF WOMEN IN THE SERVICE 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Mr. Berding, I would like to ask one question, 
for information, from the Information Office. Who in the Department 
of Defense would be responsible for sending so-called teams around 
the country to determine such questions as the civilian acceptance of 
women in service? My attention has been called to a photograph of 
six servicewomen said to be under a tour of cities for this purpose. 

Mr. Brerpine. I am not too clear on that particular item. Prob- 
ably that would be done by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel, because they handle the recruiting of 
women in the armed services and the questions relating to women in 
the armed services. 

Mr. WieGieswortu. If there are no further questions we thank 
vou very much. 

Mr. Berpinc. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 





Turspay, May 12, 1953. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN A. HANNAH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MAN- 
POWER AND PERSONNEL) 


J. ROBERT LOFTIS, ASSISTANT FOR ADMINISTRATION 
JOHN A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 
FRANK X. BROWN, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 


Summary of obligations by objects 


Estimate, Estimate, 


Actual, 1952 esa rn 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


rravel 3, 873 685, 000 75. 000 
rransportation of things 703 30, 000 29, 900 
Ce nunication services 272, 489 278, 000 260, 200 
Rents and utility services 322 69, 000 16, 900 
Printing and reproduction . 630, 000 390, 900 
Other contractual services , 55 454, 000 548, 400 
Supplies and materials 146, 200 137, 700 
Kt quipment j 140, 000 114, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- 800 1, 000 
l'axes and assessments 935 000 3, 500 


Personal services ‘ 794, 714 $11, 345, 000 $10, 452, 500 


lotal direct obligations 3, 000 


LIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 
01 ‘Personal services 
04 Communication services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
8 Supplies and materials 
9 ‘Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other ateounts. .. osten 80, O50 


Total obligations !_..._._- t ij 13, 730, 148 13, 800, 000 12, 800 


+ | Ineludes all items of support for military personnel such as temporary duty travel, supplies, equipmer 
etc., with the exception of pay and allowances which are provided by the military departments 


Summary of obligations by project 


Number and project Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 


. Office of the Secreatary and Deputy Secretary - - $553, 800 $493, 400 
Assistant Secretary (Comptroller) 1, 134, 400 1, 131, 000 
Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel) , 000 1, 657, 600 
Assistant Secretary (Legislative Affairs) 258, 400 248, 000 
Assistant Secretary (International Security Affairs) 56, 600 462, 200 
Assistant Secretary (Properties and Installations) , 800 525, 100 
Assistant Secretary (Supply and Logistics) 5, 095,! 4, 130, 500 

8. Assistant Secretary (Applieations Engineering) 382, § 730, 700 
9. Assistant Secretary (Research and Development) 5, 3 1, 680, 300 
10. Assistant Secretary (Health and Medical) 97, 104, 500 
11. General Counsel 291, 6 324, 900 
12. Joint Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staff , O88, : 1, 103, 100 
13. Assistant to the Secretary (Atomic Energy) and Chairman, Military 

Liaison Committee ‘ 3, 900 85, 400 
14. Defense management staff 5, 55, 300 
15. Special programs 3 68, 000 


Total !__.. 13, 800, 12, 800, 000 


1 Ineludes all items of support for military personnel such as temporary duty travel, supplies, equipment, 
etc., with the exception of pay and allowances which are provided by the military departments 
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Summary of personal services 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
1953 1954 


Actual, 1952 


Average number of permanent positions. ---__--- 1, 826 , 85% 1, 620 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ae 21 5 2 


Average number of all employees. -- 1, 847 , 877 | 1, 64¢ 
Average salaries 
General schedule grades : ” $5, 573 $5, 779 $5, 97 
Crafts, protective and custodial grades. -_. . = 2,975 2, 981 3, 020 
Personal service obligations: | | | 
Permanent positions a ~ ‘ 10, 241, 151 10, 711, 100 9, 835, 360 
Part-time and temporary positions ; 230, 913 283, 000 301, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. ES 39, 603 40, 100 36, 140 
Payment above basic rates 320, 829 255, 000 250, 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details __- 19, 375 55, 800 30, 001 


Total personal service obligations aia 10, 851, 871 11, 345, 000 


10, 452, 50 


Mr. WiceLteswortu. The committee will be in order. We have 
before us at this time the request for “Salaries and expenses, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense,” in the amount of $12,800,000, which com- 
pares with $13,900,000 in the Truman budget and with $14 million 
appropriated for the present fiscal year. 

Assistant Secretary Hannah is here and as I understand has a brief 
statement for the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hannan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
responsibility for handling administrative details of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense has recently been added to my responsibilities 
which accounts for my presence here today. 

In presenting the estimates of the funds required for the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense for the fiscal year 1954, I thought it might 
be helpful to relate those estimates, insofar as we can see the picture 
now, to the proposed reorganization plan now pending before the Con- 
gress. 

While the explanation of the estimates which you have before you 
is prepared in the outline of this new organization, for the most part 
it represents a realinement of functions and responsibilities assigned 
to the present organization and should the Congress reject this plan 
of reorganization, the activities are readily identifiable under the 
organization structure which exists today. 

Ve believe that the form of organization recommended will estab- 
lish a framework within which the Department can operate more 
effectively. In its broadest terms the plan reaffirms the basic prin- 
ciples laid down by the Congress in the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, by providing for a single Department of Defense with 
responsibility vested in the Secretary of Defense and clear lines of 
authority through the Secretaries of the military departments. It 
streamlines the organization of the Secretary’s staff of assistants and 
advisers by abolishing the unwieldly and rigid board and committee 
structure and clarifies the authority and responsibilities assigned to 
this staff. 

Specifically, the plan calls for the abolition of the Munitions Board, 
the Research and Development Board, the Defense Supply Manage- 
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ment Agency and the Office of the Director of Installations and vests 
their functions in the Secretary of Defense. The plan authorizes the 
appointment of new Assistant Secretaries of Defense to whom the 
Secretary of Defense intends to assign the functions now vested in 
the agencies to be abolished and certain other functions now assigned 
to other officials. It also calls for the retention of the three Assistant 
Secretaries authorized the Secretary of Defense under the National 
Security Act with their present statutory and assigned responsibilities 
over budget and fiscal affairs, manpower and pe’sonnel, and inter- 
national security affairs. 

Under one of the new Assistant Secretaries there would be grouped 
those functions presently performed by the Munitions Board having 
to do with feasibility testing, production planning, and industrial 
mobilization planning, together with the cataloging, standardization, 
packaging, and inspection activities of the Defense Supply Manage- 
ment Agency and the traffic management and transportation responsi- 
bilities of the present Director of Transportation. 

Another Assistant Secretary would assume responsibility for sub- 
stantially the same functions as are now performed in the Research 
and Development Board, but with the emphasis to be placed primarily 
on research. 

It is proposed that the third new Assistant Secretary would encom- 
pass the responsibilities of the Director of Installations over public- 
works construction, family-housing matters and real-property man- 
agement and, in addition, would be assigned responsibility for estab- 
lishing polic‘es governing the physical maintenance of plants and 
facilities, a function presently performed in the Munitions Board. 

It is proposed that another Assistant Secretary should have responsi- 
bility over legislative affairs, including legislative liaison with the 
Congress and the development of legislative programs and recom- 
mendations for the Department of Defense. These functions were 
formerly, but no longer, assigned to an Assistant Secretary. 

The fifth new Assistant Secretary will have responsibilities over 
health and medical matters which heretofore have been handled by 
the Armed Forces Medical Policy Council which the Secretary 
recently abolished in favor of establishing a staff assistant to him in 
this field. 

It is proposed that the sixth new Assistant Secretary be given 
responsibility for applications engineering in the weapons field which 
lies between research and development on the one hand and quantity 
production on the other. He will be required to examine into new 
Nee dev elopment and make recommendations as to their suita- 
bility for the purposes intended—their reliability, simplicity, and 
economy of production—especially with respect to their suitability 
for production by existing mi achine tools and other facilities. It is 
the application of production engineering (0 new-weapons research 
to expedite the production of prototypes. Efforts in this field to date 
have been confined largely to guided missiles and chemical and 
biological warfare agents. It is proposed also that this Assistant 
Secretary would assume responsibility for directing and strengthening 
the work of the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group in the evaluation 
of weapons and weapons systems under probable combat conditions 
and, to the extent practicable, establish the greatest standardization 
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of weapons consistent with the prompt introduction of advanced 
weapons and techniques. 

In providing a statutory position for the General Counsel the plan 
recognizes the importance of this position as the chief law officer of the 
Department of Defense with rank substantially equivalent to that of 
an Assistant Secretary. 

The new proposal recommends a number of important changes in 
the organization and procedures of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Taken 
together, the proposed changes should go a long way toward improving 
the strategic planning machinery of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and lead 
to the development of plans based on the broadest conception of the 
overall national interest. 

In summary, the reorganization plan is designed to provide the 
Secretary of Defense with a more efficient staff organization. The 
abolition of the present statutory staff agencies and the provision of 
Assistant Secretaries in lieu thereof to aid the Secretary of Defense 
to carry out his respor sibilities will provide the framework * estab 
lishing truly effective and vigorous staff units with clear lines of 
authority and responsibility. Without imposing Gisnwiebvee in the 
direct lines of responsibil ity and authority between the Secretary of 
Defense and tha three military departments, the Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense will provide the Secretary with a continuing review of the 
programs of the Defense Establishment and help him institute major 
improvements in their execution. They will be charged with estab- 
lishing systems within their assigned fields, for obtaining complete 
and accurate information to support recommendations to the Secre- 
tary. The Assistant Secretaries will be required to spend considerable 
time in the field checking on the effectiveness and efficienc vy of opera- 
tions in their assigned areas. 

When Secretary Wilson assumed office on the 20th of January 1953, 
there were over 3,100 civilian and military personnel on the rolls of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This included the pe ane 
working in the Office of Public Information and the Court of Militar 
Appeals which are financed from separate appropriations, as well : 
personnel of the North Atlantic Treaty Standing Group and Military 
Assistance activities financed under Mutual Security Act appropria- 
tions 

With the measures proposed for streamlining the organization of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and the abolition of unwieldy boards 
and committees, it 1s felt that a more effective overall job can be 
accomplished with fewer personnel. Initially, and until we have had 
an opportunity to refine in more detail our present general plans as 
well as gain some experience in operating with the new organization, 
we are proposing to undertake to do these tasks with approximately 
2,600 employees. Of this total, 2,127 are engaged in activities 
financed from the appropriation estimates we are considering here 
today and the balance are in the activities previously mentioned that 
are financed from other appropris itions. 

For the salaries of the civilian personnel and thé other necessary 
expenses, exclusive of the pay and allowances of the military personnel 
assigned, incident to the administration of the activities financed from 
the appropriation request you have here today, it is estimated that 
$12.8 million will be required in the fiscal year 1954 as compared 
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with $14 million appropriated for these purposes for this year. This 
figure includes funds for the staff and programs of the new Assistant 
Secretaries and other changes included in the proposed reorganization 
of the staff and the activities responsible directly to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, exclusive of the three military services. 

The budget we are presenting has been prepared by Mr. Robert 
Loftis in cooperation with Mr. MeNeil the Assistant Secretary, 
Comptroller. Mr. Loftis is prepared to answer questions of fiscal 
detail. 

I shall be happy to discuss matters of general administration policies 
or call on other members of our staff who are better able than I to 
answer your questions. 


TRANSFER OF ADMINISTRATIVI DETAILS TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
(MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 


Mr. Wiaeuesworrn. Now, Mr. Hannah, in paragraph | of you 
statement you refer to the responsibility for handling administrative 
details in the Office of the Secretary of Defense which has been 
recently added to your responsibilities. 

Who handled those administrative details heretofore? 

Mr. Hannan. Mr. Stohl, the Director of Administration. The 
Office of the Director of Administration was responsible for adminis 
tration and various matters that had to do with civil defense and 
internal security, chemical and biological warfare, and a group of 
other domestic security activities. A month or 6 weeks ago all ol 
the operations under Mr. Stohl were transferred to my office. We 
are taking a look at them with a view to assigning some of them 
elsewhere. 

Mr. WicaLeswortH. That comes under the general heading of 
“realinement’’? 

Mr. Hannan. Right. 


NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. WiaacLesworru. I notice on page 2 of your statement in the 
next to the last paragraph that you refer to another pew Assistant 
secretary who wil assume the responsibilities in connection with the 
same functions now performed in the Research and Development 
Board, but with the emphasis to be placed primarily on research 

What does that mean, the “emphasis” clause? 

Mr. Hannan. Well, at the present time, of course, it is a board, 
and we have Mr. Whitman, who is the Chairman of the Research 
and Development Board. 

Under the new proposal it is proposed to replace the Board with 
an Assistant Secretary. The operation is now in the field of research 
and development, but in the new organization it will be largely re- 
search. The new assistant secretary will be directly responsible to 
the Secretary of Defense, and of course the engineering-applications 
aspects are to be separated out so that once the research has been 
completed then the applications-engineering operation takes over and 
takes it through the pilot testing stage, getting it ready for production 
if it is something we are eventually going to utilize. 
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Mr. WieGLeswortu. On page 5 of your statement you say in the 
first paragraph that on January 20, 1953, there were over 3,100 civil- 
ian and military personnel, but that you e xpect to get along with 2,600. 
Of this total, 2,127 are engaged in activities financed from the appro- 
priation estimate we are considering here today. That compares with 
a figure of 2,602, I think. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes. 

Mr. WigGLeswortn. You say that the balance are the activities 
previously mentioned that are financed from other appropriations. 

That is the Office of Public Information and the Court of Military 
Appeals and Mutual Security Act functions? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes. 

Mr. Wieeiesworts. You also have in addition 595 military per- 
sonnel in contemplation, or is that included in the 2,127? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes. 

Mr. WieeGiteswortn. But it is not included in the cost? 

Mr. Lorris. The pay and allowances of the military personnel are 
not included in the cost, but all the other expenses incident to their 
activities in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, such as their travel 
expenses, their office equipment and supplies, their telephone expenses, 
and so ferth, are included. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WieeteswortsH. Have you a figure for the pay and allowances 
of those 595 military personnel? 

Mr. Wyuie. Mr. Chairman, in developing our original budget we 
developed some figures on the military personnel and also on costs. 
The figures that I have here are in line with the original budget, and 
I do not think they would compare favorably with what we now have. 
I can give you an example of what that would cost under that plan, 
if you would prefer to have it that way, or we can furnish you a new 
statement showing the cost of the 595 military personnel included in 
this estimate. 

Mr. WieGLesworts. Suppose you insert an accurate figure when 
you revise your remarks. 

Mr. Wyte. We have it prepared two ways, both by rank and by 
total cost. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortnu. Please show both. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Estimated military personnel requirements, by rank, fiscal year 1954 


Estimated 


Rank require- 
ments 


Estimated 
cost 


Admiral ‘ ‘ oaeeoee $18, 528 
Lieutenant general or vice admiral bol . ween 5 | 75, 180 
Major general or rear admiral (1) ; ake Thaetih rare 247, 248 
Brigadier general or rear admiral (2) ptetedé odibekshaduaw 188, 820 
Colonel or captain wnt nea 7 ie 252 , 621, 808 
Lieutenant colonel or commander nal re ‘ oan in 396, 064 
Major or lieutenant commander ; bet 5 | 341, 688 
Captain or lieutenant ; “ hobbies f Keane 23 | , 084 
Lientenant or lieutenant (j. ¢.) boée ah > 55, 080 
Second lieutenant or ensign scons is : > . Bs id then 

Warrant officer. . . dubs ‘ Soci S wal 7 5 | 25, 8600 


Enlisted personnel a : 379, 080 


 —— ‘ 2 : aoe 595 , 996, 680 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WicGLeswortuH. You had apparently an appropriation of $14 
million for the current fiscal year, but I take it from page 4 of the 
justifications that you actually expect to obligate $13.8 million; is that 
right? 

Mr. Lorris. That is right, since the President’s directive of Feb- 
ruary 3 we have cut back our operations. 

Mr. WiaGLesworru. So this request is exactly $1 million less thau 
the estimated obligations? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccesworrn. For the fiscal year? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 


PERSONAL SERVICES OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiaGcieswortH. Looking at page 3 of the justifications, you 
have permanent positions and you have part-time temporary posi- 
tions, $301,000 as compared with $283,000. What are those positions, 
generally speaking? 

Mr. Lorrtis. Those are generally the experts and consultants that 
we bring in from time to time to advise and assist us, particularly in 
the scientific and research fields. We also utilize a number of such 
personnel in the medical and health field and in the weapons systems 
evaluation work. We utilize a great number of consultants of that 
nature. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. You have an item here of regular pay in 
excess Of the 52-week base, $36,140. There is a decrease of about 
$4,000. What is that—overtime? 

Mr. Lorris. No, sir. That is the extra day at the end of the fiscal 
year after the regular 26 full pay periods. It is a technical item that 
has to go into the budget to give you a full annual obligation figure. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Payment above basic rate, $250,000, a 
reduction of $5,000. 

Mr. Lorris. That is the overtime. 

Mr. Wica@Leswortn. Payments to other agencies for reimbursable 
details, $30,000, or a reduction of $25,000. What are those payments? 

Mr. Lorris. When we borrow people from other agencies rather 
than hire them for temporary service, we reimburse the other agencies 
for the salaries of the people while we are using them. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortn. Will you have to continue to borrow this 
year, and if so, why? 

Mr. Lortis. It is sometimes better for us to borrow a few of those 
people than to add them to our payrolls, particularly if it is a man 
who has special qualifications, or who is an expert in a particular 
field. In weapons systems, evaluation work, where they are working 
from time to time on different projects, they might want to utilize 

a particular expert. He might be on another agency’s payroll and 
we would borrow him for a month or two, whatever time is necessary, 
and reimburse the agency for his services. 
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Mr. Wiacieswortu. | notice on page 4 of the justifications that 
your travel item is increasing from $685,000 to $775,000. Why do 
you need an increase? 

Mr. Loris. That is based on the concept that Mr. Wilson has of 
what the principal staff in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
should do, and that is to get out into the field more and take a look at 
the operations on the ground and see that they are operating efficiently 
and as successfully as they should. Also, the Rockefeller committee 
report recommended that we do much more of this looking at the 
operations in the field than we have in the past. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Wieeiesworts. For other contractual services there is an 
increase from $454,000 to $548,400. What is the explanation of the 
increase? 

Mr. Lorrtis. We have put into the other contractual service item 
in this budget one single item of $100,000, based upon the recommen- 
dations contained in the Rockefeller committee report that the 
weapons systems evaluation group should have contract authority 
similar to the operational analyses groups of the military depart- 
ments. Now, $100,000 is nowhere near the magnitude of the funds 
available to the military departments for that purpose, but it is a 
start. It will permit the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group to 
contract for analysis work with outside agencies. They have done a 
little of that in the past. This year, for example, we are spending 
around $18,000 for contracts with other research laboratories. 

Mr. WieGieswortrnu. This contemplates an expansion of that 
contract work? 

Mr. Lortts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. Is that for specific work in view, or just 
sort of a general fund that you can use in your discretion? 

Mr. Lorris. As you know, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
each has rather substantial operational research activities under 
contract arrangements. In the Department of the Army it is the 
Operations Research Organization (ORO), in the Navy it is the 
Operations Evaluation Group (OEG) and in the Air Force it is the 
Operations Analysis Division, although this particular organization 
is not under contract. 

The Weapons Systems Evaluation Group has a regular program 
of projects. It is desired to contract with an outstanding research 
organization who because of their individual and collective know-how 
have the technical capacity to resolve the more complicated and 
intricate phases of major research problems. That would be the 
purpose for the use of the $100,000. 

Mr. WiaeateswortH. Running down your proposed office setup, 
beginning at page 7 of the justifications, there is the Office of the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary, $493,400, which*shows about a 
$60,000 reduction. 

Then there is the Assistant Secretary, Comptroller, $1,131,000, or 
a $3,000 reduction. 

Then there is the Assistant Secretary, Manpower and Personnel, 
$1.657.600. or a reduction of some $330.000. 
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I notice, Mr. Secretary, that you include liaison with the Civil 
Defense Administration. What is that work? 

Mr. Hannan. As I commented when you asked your first question, 
my: primary responsibilities are those of manpower and personnel. 
When Mr. Wilson took office he initiated a review of his own organi- 
zation including the. Office of Administration which included those 
matters concerned with the housekeeping functions in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, together with a number of other activities 
including defense against chemical and biological warfare, the his- 
torian, -relationships with the Office of Civil Defense, domestic 
security coordination and various other matters. 

Several weeks ago these functions were transferred to my office with 
the understanding we would take a new look and come up with the 
most efficient organization to perform these functions. 

Essentially we are considering an Office of Administration, which 
will be responsible for the housekeeping operations within the Secre- 
tary’s Office, and we are proposing to separate from administration 
those matters that have to do with the cooperation with Civil Defense, 
and some of these other items that are really a coordinating responsi- 
bility within the Department, and we will come up with a separate 
office that we will call—it has not been named yet—perhaps Domestic 
Security, or something of that sort. That has not yet been done. It 
is logically not a part of manpower amd personnel. It is there at the 
moment beeause it was turned over to me until we could come up 
with our final conclusions. 


LIAISON WITH CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Lortis. Could I say something about this specific question 
on civil defense? 

The job performed in the past has involved the necessary liaison 
with civil defense agencies and the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force to coordinate the military interests in the civil- 
defense program. The Department of the Air Force has a number of 
functions, particularly with the Ground Observer Corps. The Army, 
of course, has its responsibility for defense against land invasion, and 
the Navy is responsible for the planning against attack from the sea, 
launching missiles from submarines, and that sort of thing. Coord- 
ination of that planning effort has been focused in this civil-defense 
liaison group. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION WORK 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. Are you familiar with the work of the 
National Security Training Commission? 

Mr. Hannan. Yes, reasonably so. 

Mr. WicecieswortnH. Just what are they doing in terms of man- 
power studies that your office is not doing or cannot do? 

Mr. Hannan. At the moment, as you know, they are rather inac- 
tive. We have been endeavoring to set up a conference with the 
Secretary and Mr. Adams at the White House and the Commission, 
and for one reason or another the meeting has been delayed and 
delayed, and now we expect to get together sometime in the next 10 
days or 2 weeks. 
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Mr. Wiecieswortn. I do not have it specifically in mind, but 
they indicated that they were working on various manpower prob- 
lems, and it occurred to me that that might be a duplication of the 
work that is being done in your office. 

Mr. Hannan. I have no direct knowledge of what they are doing. 
All I know is by hearsay. We have not met with them, but we 
expect to fairly soon. Primarily they were set up to draw the plans 
to activate universal military training, whenever that was decided 
upon. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You are set up to do it? 

Mr. Hannan. That is what they were set up primarily to do. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS) 


Mr. WicGLesworts. Assistant Secretary (Legislative Affairs), 
$248,000, a reduction of about $10,000. 

I notice that they have 34 civilians and 6 military for a total of 
40, including the liaison workers with Congress. Do you need 40 
people in that setup? 

Mr. Hannan. I do not know that I can answer that question 
directly. Until Mr. Wilson came in one of the Assistant Secretaries 
was assigned to this responsibility. Mr. Wilson shifted that Assist- 
ant Secretary position to the field of international security affairs, 
and in the reorganization plan it is proposed to restore the legislative 
activity to the status it had before by assigning an Assistant Secretary 
to it. 

Mr. Lortis. I can give you a breakdown of the number of people 
in that area. Of the total of 40 people, Mr. Chairman, 4 of those 
positions are provided for the immediate office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary; 20 positions are in the legislative-program division, they 
coordinate the development of the Department of Defense’s s legisla- 
tive proposals, the views of the Department of Defense on various 
legislative matters and legislative proposals. They review legislation 
and recommend to the Sec retary the action he should take in proposing 
legislation to the Congress. 

“There is also a little ¢ group of five who handle what we call legislative 
reference matters. Everybody has an interest in getting the latest 
information as to what is going on, the bills that are introduced, the 
status of certain legislation, what the history and background of it 
are, and we have a group of five people who maintain files and do 
research work in legislative matters. 

The rest of the group, 11, consists of Admiral Houser and his staff 
on congressional liaison. 

Mr. HANNan, Next to that, Mr. Chairman, you would be interested 
in the fact that every time a bill is introduced over here that has any- 
thing to do with the Defense Department it comes over and is circu- 
lated. If anyone in the Defense Department is called upon to com- 
ment upon the legislation, the preparation of the comments are 
handled by that group. Itisa sizable job. There is a considerable 
number of bills introduced, nearly all of which have some interest 
to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortn. The other Assistant Secretary positions are 
the new positions in contemplation under the Reorganization Act, as 
I understand it. 
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Mr. Hannan. That is right. Some of these activities are there 
now under different headings. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS) 


Mr. WicGLesworrnH. But the new Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Security Affairs—— 

Mr. Hannan. He is there now. 

Mr. WieG.LesworrnH. But not as an Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Hannau. He is, Secretary Nash. There are three Assistant 
Secretaries now, the Comptroller, one in charge of manpower and 
personnel, and Mr. Nash, in charge of international security affairs. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You are asking for his office $462,200, a 
slight increase of about $6,000. He apparently deals with mutual- 
defense matters, North Atlantic treaty affairs, United Nations affairs, 
National Security Council actions, psychological policy affairs, inter- 
governmental conferences, and other political-military matters. 


EXPLANATION OF DUTIES PROPOSED FOR NEW HEADS 


Mr. Forp. I am wondering in light of the interest in and the im- 
portance of Reorganization Plan No. 6, particularly as it refers to 
this budget request, would it not be wise to perhaps include in the 
record pages 6 through 16? It gives the most precise breakdown of 
what is proposed for each of these new heads. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I think that is a good suggestion. If there 
is no objection, the pages referred to will be included in the record at 
this point. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


( aenpareten of e mproymont Jan. 20, 1953, with estimated « mpegs nt June 30, 


Employment | Estimated employment 
| Jan. 20, 1953 June 30, 1954 


Civil- | Mili- Total | Civil- | Mili- 


jan | tary ian | tary Total 





. Office of the Secretary and Deputy Secretary i 58 2 50 ® 
Assistant Secretary (Comptroller) Lote 126 f li 126 } 
3. Assistant Secretary (manpower and personnel) _- 325 . Y 220 @ 
. Assistant Secretary (legislative affairs) - - -. , 38 j : 6 
5. Assistant Secretary (international security affairs) 60 : 58 33 
3. Assistant Secretary (properties and installations) _- 55 | { 51m 
. Assistant Secretary (supply and logistics) .-.._...- 689 } g2 38 
. Assistant Secretary (applications engineering) -.-- 37 | 3 i ‘ 44 
. Assistant Secretary (research and development) ._- 191 5 
. Assistant Secretary (health and medical) __-- 13 
. General Counsel - - - ‘ r 44 
2. Joint Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staff 194 
3. Assistant to the Secretary (atomic energy) and | 
chairman, Military Liaison Committee - ; 20 
. Defense Management Es cteedacstenmsbboas 14 |... 
. Special programs... -- Siectbhn : 5 


OR. dh. ddd d mei SUiAisé ob 1, 876 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES BY PROJECTS 


. Office of the Secretary and Deputy Secretary: 
Fiscal year 1953 _ _- je ecto eou 5 . $553, 800 
Fiscal year 1954 i HA 493, 400 


Provision is made in the estimates for $493,400 to defray the expenses of running 
the immediate Office of the Secretary and Deputy Secretary, as compared with 
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$553,800 last year. The reductions proposed in these expenses are based 
reductions in the clerical and administrative staff through streamlining procedures 
and a reduction in the amount of official action papers required to be processed 
through that office. In addition to the Secretary and Deputy Secretary, together 
with their immediate staff of clerical and administrative assistants, provision is 
made in these estimates for the Secretary to bring in from time to time such 
technical experts and advisers as may be required to assist in the solution of 
special problems. These estimates also provide for the personnel required for 
the review and processing of official action papers, including policy issuances of 
the Secretary and Deputy Secretary, the receipt, routing and distribution of 
official communications, including cable communications, and maintenance of 
necessary reference and record files. 


2. Assistant Secretary (Comptroller): 


Fiscal year 1953 : Peg Mm $1, 134, 400 


Fiscal year 1954 : é : a 1, 131, 000 


---- ’ 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) is the principal assistant and 
adviser to the Secretary of Defense on all budgetary and fiscal management fune- 
tions and for the implementation of title IV of the National Security Act, as 
amended, to provide for economies and efficiencies of the Department of Defense 
through the establishment of uniform and sound business procedures and practices 

The estimates will provide the personnel and other necessary expenses incident 
to the review and examination of basic plans, policies, and programs in support 
of budget requests and requests for expenditure of funds, including examinations 
in the field, planning, and directing preparation of policies and procedures for 
improving the internal audit and accounting systems, planning and reviewing 
the installation of business accounting methods and practices and improved fiscal 
accounting methods. Provision is also made for the personnel required for the 
development of uniform contract cost policies and principles, as well as improved 
policies and procedures for stock control and inventory accounting. 


3. Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel): 
Fiscal vear 1953 : D1 Seea ee ___. $1, 987, 000 


Fiscal year 1954 es 1, 657, 600 


The Secretary has assigned responsibility to the Assistant Secretary (Manpower 
and Personnel) for all manpower and personnel matters in the Department of 
Defense, for the development of policies affecting the Reserve components, for 
administrative management of the activities of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and for certain matters concerned with domestic security affairs. 

The estimate of $1,657,600 for the fiscal year 1954 represents a reduction of 
$329,400 from the estimate of $1,987,000 to be spent this year for these activities. 
The reductions proposed are baci apredarts in the area of administrative operations 
through consolidation of administrative services and facilities concurrently with 
the abolition of certain statutory and administrative boards and agencies as pro- 
posed in the reorganization plan now pending before the Congress. 

The estimate will provide the personnel and other necessary expenses for the 
review, analysis, and control of manpower, both military and civilian, required 
in support of approved Department of Defense programs, for planning and 
directing improved manpower utilization policies and practices, for the develop- 
ment of improved personnel policies, including policies affecting the Reserve 
forces, and for planning and directing information and education programs for 
the Armed Forces. 

Provision is also made in this estimate for the personnel and other necessary 
expenses incident to certain domestic security affairs, such as maintaining liaison 
with the Federal Civil Defense Administration and coordinating the military 
aspects of assistance on civil defense matters, the development of uniform policies, 
standards, and criteria governing security of classified information, including 
investigation of personnel for access to classified information, control of classified 
material and physical security of Department of Defense activities, the develop- 
ment of administrative plans for the operations of the Department of Defense 
in the event of an emergency, as well as plans for the continuity of operations in 
the event of a disaster and for other special security matters in the general field 
of unconventional methods of attack. 


4. Assistant Secretary (Legislative Affairs) : 
Fiscal year 1953 BA $258, 400 
Fiscal year 1954 248, 000 
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To one of the new Assistant Secretaries of Defense included in the reorganization 
lan the Secretary of Defense proposes to assign responsibility for the effective 
vordination of legislative recommendations prior to their submission to Congress 

d for liaison with the Congress to provide the information on defense matters 
romptly which the Congress and its committees require in order to carry out their 
esponsibilities. Until recently, these matters were handled by an Assistant 

Secretary who was assigned to deal with legal and legislative affairs. 

This estimate will provide the personnel and other necessary expenses for the 
lanning and coordination of the legislative program of the Department of 
Defense, the development of coordinated views of the Department cf Defense on 
egislative recommendations, the provision of information on legislative matters 
; required by officials of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and for providing 

ison with the Congress on matters of mutual concern between members of 

Congress and its committees and the Secretary of Defense. 


Assistant Secretary (International Security Affairs) : 
Fiscal year 1953 an $456, 600 
Fiscal year 1954 d . 462, 200 


Responsibility for the development of Department of Defense views and posi- 
ions and the coordination of all activities within the Department relating to 

ternational security affairs have recently been assigned to an Assistant Secretary 
f Defense (International Security Affairs), including mutual defense assistance 
natters, North Atlantic Treaty affairs, United Nations affairs, National Security 
Council actions, psychological policy affairs, intergovernmental conferences and 
ither politico-military matters. 

This estimate will provide the personnel and other necessary expenses required 
for planning and coordinating the development of Department of Defense policy 
ind program guidance in these areas, other than for mutual defense assistance 
natters which are provided for from funds made available under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act. 


6. Assistant Secretary (Properties and Installations) : 
Fiscal year 1953 $411, 800 
Fiscal year 1954 525, 100 


Last year Congress established a position of Director of Installations to super- 
ise the planning and construction of all publie-works projects in the Department 
if Defense. In view of the size and importance of these programs, the Secretary 
ff Defense, under the reorganization plan, is proposing to elevate that position 
to an Assistant Secretary of Defense and to assign to this Assistant Secretary 

additional responsibilities in connection with the physical maintenance of Govern- 
ment-owned and operated facilities, the acquisition, utilization and disposal of 
properties and the provision of family housing. 

This estimate will provide the personnel and other necessary expenses for 
review and examination of plans and construction of public-works projects, for 
maintaining a complete inventory of facilities and their utilization, for developing 
policies and procedures governing public-works requirements, including establish- 
ment of uniform design criteria and construction standards, for the development 
of standards and policies for the physical maintenance of Government-owned 
and operated facilities, for the review of idle properties and their use or possible 
disposition and for the development of policies governing the provision and 
administration of family housing, including the establishment of design standards 
and cost criteria. This estimate also provides for audit and review of maintenance 
and construction activities in the field. 


Assistant Secretary (Supply and Logistics) : 
Fiseal year 1953 ; a -wosece 90, 000, 500 
Fiscal year 1954 : ; : PE 


It is proposed that the new Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics will 
have responsibility for establishing policy and directing the review of programs 
in the fields of procurement, production planning, distribution, transportation, 
stockpiling, and warehousing which were formerly assigned to the Munitions 
Board. In addition, it is proposed that the Assistant Secretary (Supply and 
Logistics) will assume responsibility for the cataloging, standardization, inspec- 
tion and packaging functions presently performed by the Defense Supply Manage- 
ment Agency and the military traffic management functions presently under 
the Director of Transportation. 


31393—53—pt. 1——41 
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The estimate of $4,130,500 for the fiscal year 1954 is substantially less than the 
estimate of $5,095,500 to be spent this year for these functions. This reductio: 
is proposed largely on the belief that the change from the board-type operatio1 
should make possible considerable savings in the number of personnel required 
to do the job and should effect even greater dollar savings through more effectiv« 
policies and programs in these fields. 

The estimates will provide the personnel and other expenses necessary for the 
planning, analysis, and review of current and mobilization requirements for 
materials, materiel, and services, for establishing policies and procedures govern 
ing purchasing and contracting, including the assignment of purchase responsi 
bility among the procurement agencies, for planning and review of productio: 
programs, production schedules, for developing systems for expediting production 
for appraising the feasibility of Joint Chiefs of Staff plans in terms of the avail- 
ability of materials, end items, components and supporting services and for develop- 
ing policies and programs for the maintenance of industrial facilities required for 
the production of military end items and components in the event of mobilization 
Provision is also made in the estimates for the personnel and other expenses 
incident to the activities of the Defense Supply Management Agency in connec- 
tion with the identification, standardization, cataloging, and inspection of military 
equipment and supplies, for the establishment of uniform policies, standards and 
practices governing the receipt, storage, issue, inventory control, maintenance 
and disposal of military supplies and equipment and the provision of support 
services, such as laundries, bakeries, post exchanges, commissaries, etc. The 
estimate also provides for planning, directing, and reviewing transportation 
policies, programs, and activities of the Department of Defense and traffic man 
agement activities, including rate negotiations, routing, etc. 


8. Assistant Secretary (Applications Engineering 
Fiscal year, 1953 pei ; .. $382, 900 
Fiseal vear, 19054 : : 730, 700 

The Rockefeller committee, in their report to the Secretary, gave considerable 
attention to the problem of expediting the transition of new weapons from re- 
=e _* er nt into quantity production. While it is difficult to draw 
a clear line of demarcation between research and development on the one hand 
and cna on the other inasmuch as engineering improvements in design 
continue to be introduced during the production of prototypes, it was the sense 
of the committee that an independent engineering appraisal of new weapons 
under development would serve to reduce substantially the number of design 
changes which contribute little to the suitability of the weapon for the purpose 
intended and thus speed up, through such independent appraisals, the introduc- 
tion of new weapons into quantity production and operational use. 

It is proposed that one of the new Assistant fear tary positions included in the 
reorganization plan be assigned duties in this field and, in addition, responsibility 
for weapons systems evaluation, the elimination of unnecessary duplie ation and 
obsolete development programs, and the establishment of the maximum practical 
standardization of weapons consistent with the prompt introduction of advanced 
weapons and techniques. 

These estimates will provide the personnel and other necessary expenses for the 
Assistant Secretary (ap ppanitone engineering) to examine into and make recom- 
mendations concerning new developments as to their suitability for the purposes 
intended, their reliab lity, simplicity, and economy of production, especially 
with respect to their suitability for production by existing machine tools and 
other facilities and their ability to fit into a complete weapons system. Pro- 
vision is also made in these estimates for the personnel and other necessary 
expenses of the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group, including the funds required 
to obtain operations research studies by contract from outside the Government 
as recommended by the Rockefeller committee 








9. Assistant Secretary (Research and Development): 
Fiscal year 1953 vi cienthes Gosiimees devel, “Sen 
Fiscal year 1954 oe eee ae en od aes 1, 680, 300 


Responsibility for preparing complete and integrated programs of research and 
development for military purposes and for advising the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
regarding trends in scientific research relating to national security and the inter- 
action of research and development and strategy has been under the Research 
and Development Board. With the abolition of that Board as proposed in the 
reorganization plan, the Secretary of Defense proposes to assign most of those 
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responsibilities to one of the new Assistant Secretaries included in the plan. 
This action, together with strengthening the machinery for strategic planning by 
the introduction of scientific views in the Joint Chiefs of Staff will, it is believed, 
provide the framework for developing a more selective and integrated program 
of research in those fields that can contribute most to the security of the Nation. 

These estimates will provide the personnel and other necessary expenses for 
planning and directing the preparation of technical estimates and guidance for 
developing a military research and development program to meet strategic 
requirements and for review and check on progress of research and development 
programs for the Department of Defense. 


10. Assistant Secretary (health and medical): 
Fiscal year 1953 - - ce : aad rt so sain ce =p Oe 
Fiscal year 1954 hates abe se deep nei ees aie Same 


The Rockefeller committee, in its report, indicated the importance of main- 
taining high health standards among the personnel of the armed forces. Until 
recently staff advice and assistance to the Secretary on health and medical 
matters has been the responsibility of the Armed Forces Medical Policy Council. 
These responsibilities are now handled by a Special Assistant to the Secretary: 

It is proposed, under the reorganization plan, to reassign these responsibilities 
to one of the new Assistant Secretaries provided in that plan. Responsibility 
in these fields include planning and directing the establishment of policies and 
programs for the maintenance of high health standards among the personnel 
of the Armed Forces and for the provision and management of hospitals and other 
medical installations at the smallest possible cost in dollars and professional 
personnel. 

The estimate for the fiscal year 1954 will provide the staff and other necessary 
expenses for the Assistant Secretary (health and medical) to keep the Secretary 
informed on health and medical aspects of Department of Defense policies and 
programs, to plan and direct the establishment and review of health and medical 
policies, plans, standards and criteria, and to establish close cooperation and 
mutual understanding between the Department of Defense and the civil health and 
medical professions. 


11. General Counsel: 
Fiscal year 1953 _ - oben Es LS ; $291, 600 
Fiscal year 1954 ‘ ; 324, 900 


Provision is made in the reorganization plan for a General Counsel with rank 
substantially equivalent to that of an Assistant Secretary. Heretofore the 
General Counsel of the Department of Defense has been the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Legal and Legislative Affairs. In recommending the establish- 
ment of a statutory General Counsel the Rockefeller committee pointed out 
that is is particularly important that the Office of the General Counsel should 
set up close liaison relations with the chief legal officers in the three military 
departments so that the legal work of the entire Department of Defense may be 
supervised and coordinated effectively in order to eliminate and prevent con- 
fusion resulting from varied interpretations and approaches to the same problem. 

As chief law officer of the Department of Defense, the General Counsel will 
be responsible for developing authoritative legal opinions and interpretations 
for the guidance of the Secretary of Defense and all officials in the Department 
of Defense and for seeing that laws enacted by the Congress are carried out in 
accordance with the intent of the Congress. 

Provision is made in these estimates for the personnel and other necessary 
expenses necessary to plan and review the actions and procedures required to im- 
plement the law, to review and coordinate legal interpretations of the military 
departments, to represent the Department of Defense in legal matters and to 
provide legal advice and assistance to officials in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 


12. Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Fiscal year 1953 = at Saeed $1, 088, 200 
Fiscal year 1954 : eed _ 1, 103, 100 


Significant changes in the organization and procedures of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are proposed to improve the strategic planning machinery of the Joint. Chiefs 
with a view to the development of plans based on the broadest conception of the 
overall national interest. The more important proposals include the recommenda- 
tion (a) that the Joint Chiefs of Staff should delegate their less important duties to 
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their deputies in the respective services and to subordinate committees on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, (6) that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be 
given the authority and responsibility for organizing the subordinate structure of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staff to provide a more effective staff arm of the 
Secretary of Defense, (c) that the Joint Strategic Survey Committee be strength- 
ened for the all-important function of strategic planning, and (d) that the Secretary 
should assign the executive responsibility for each unified command to a military 
department. 

While the Rockefeller committee recommended the addition of outstanding 
civilian scientists and perhaps representatives of other professions as. part of a 
proposal for generally strengthening the Joint Strategic Survey Committee as the 
senior advisory staff to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in regard to overall strategy, it is 
felt that this can be worked out and still effect some reductions in the overall total 
of the number of personnel employed in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Joint Staff, and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff agencies, if at the same time other recommendations of the 
Rockefeller committee for reducing the administrative workload on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are carried out. 

The estimates provide the personnel and other necessary expenses for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staff and Joints Chiefs of Staff agencies to prepare 
strategic and logistics plans, including the assignment to the military services of 
logistic responsibilities in accordance with such plans, the establishment of unified 
commands in strategic areas, the review of major materiel and personnel require- 
ments for the military forces in accordance with strategic and logistic plans, the 
formulation of policies and doctrine for joint training of the military forces, and 
for coordinating the military education of members of the military forces, and 
for provision of United States representation on the Military Staff Committee of 
the United Nations in accordance with the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations, 


13. Assistant to the Secretary (Atomic Energy): 


ES See ae eee ere ee $103, 900 
NN RE Resch Bete abn Seah tno cis Deel = 85, 400 


The Rockefeller committee recommended no changes in the present organiza- 
tion for handling atomic energy matters. From the time the position of the 
Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee was established in the Department 
of Defense under the 1949 amendments to the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, the 
Secretary of Defense has utilized this official to provide advice and assistance in the 
review of the general policies of the military departments with respect to atomic 
energy and to keep him informed of all aspects of atomic energy development and 
uses. 

The estimate of $85,400 for the fiscal year 1954 is somewhat less than the esti- 
mated expenses of $108,900 this year for these purposes. This reduction is based 
upon a redefinit‘on of the tasks to be performed by the staff of the chairman of the 
committee and those which can betier be performed by other agencies in the 
Department of Defense, particularly the Armed Forces special weapons project, 
over which the Assistant to the Secretary (Atomic Energy) will have increased 
responsibility for reviewing progress. 

The estimate for the fiscal year 1954 will provide the personnel and other nec- 
essary expenses required by the Assistant to the Secretary (Atomic Energy) to 
provide the Secretary of Defense and principal members of his staff with advice 
and assistance on atomic energy aspects of Department of Defense policies, plans, 
and programs; to establish and review the atomic energy policies, plans, and pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense; and to provide the staff required to the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission to carry out its statu- 
tory responsibilities. 


14. Defense Management Staff: 
OE SS) | eer $115, 700 
SE I IN oo a ce te wks ae ge ence ane io av ions So etie 55, 300 


No provision is made in the estimates for the fiscal year 1954 for continuing the 
present organization of the Defense Management Council composed of the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and an Under or Assistant Secretary of each of the military 
departments, together with the Defense Management Staff which provided staff 
assistance to the Council. Under the concept proposed for reorganization of the 
Department of Defense whereby the Secretaries of the three military departments 
are to be strengthened in their positions as operating heads of those departments, 
there is some question as to the need for a separate staff in this field in the Office 
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of the Secretary of Defense. In a sense, management improvement is one of the 
major responsibilities of the Secretary and all of his advisers and assistants, 
including the Secretaries of the three military departments. Under the reorgani- 
zation plan purposed, more emphasis will be given to this important function in 
the fiseal year 1954. 
15. Special Programs: 
Fiscal Year 1953 ‘ $77, 900 
Fiscal Year 1954 68, 000 

From time to time the Secretary of Defense finds it helpful to seek advice and 

uidance on particular problems from a group of experts from outside the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In other cases the Congress has directed or requested the 
Department of Defense to seek such outside counsel. 

Since it is difficult to anticipate in advance how many such ad hoc committees 
and groups may be set up in the next fiscal year, no specific provision is made in 
these estimates for that purpose. The amounts included in the fiscal year 1954 
budget will provide for the phasing out of those committees already in existence, 
The expenses of these groups are generally not large and have in the past been 
provided for within the total appropriation for the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense 

In the fiscal year 1953, the expenses shown provided staff assistance for such 
groups as the Rockefeller Committee, the Kelly Committee to review the effective- 
ness of planning for defense of the United States, and the House Appropriations 
Committee investigating staff. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (PROPERTIES AND INSTALLATIONS) 


Mr. WiGGLeswortu. Assistant Secretary (Properties and Installa- 
tions), $525,100, an increase from $411,800 in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Hannan. There is a sizable expansion of these responsibilities. 

Mr. Lorris. The Assistant Secretary for Properties and Installa- 
tions will replace the statutory position of a Director of Installations, 
who this year was established by the Congress to review and supervise 
the public works construction activities. 

In addition to those functions, he has been assigned by the Secretary 
of Defense responsibility over family housing matters in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and real property management. It is expected that 
under this new concept the Secretary will assign this Assistant Secre- 
tary for Properties and Installations responsibility for developing 
physical standards of maintenance, that is, how many times we paint 
a warehouse and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Wice.eswortH. He apparently deals not only with planning 
and construction of all public works and with the maintenance to 
which you have referred, but also acquisition, utilization and disposal 
of properties and provision for family housing. 

Mr. Hannan. And the maintenance cf physical properties. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You say that the maintenance and acquisi- 
tion, utilization, and disposal and provision for family housing are all 
additional duties. 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir. I would like to go back for moment. Last 
year the Congress established the position of Director of Installa- 
tions to handle just the public works construction program. Secre- 
tary Lovett assigned him the responsibilities for family housing and 
for real-property management. The new item in here is the physic al 
maintenance of plants and facilities. This Assistant Secretary would 
replace the present Director of Installations. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. An increase of $114,000 is in respect to the 
physical maintenance? 
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Mr. Lorrtis. Partially that, sir, and partially quite a substantial 
increase in travel. Also, there is some additional personnel to be pro- 
vided for getting out into the field and taking a look at how many 
times the Navy paints its buildings, how many times the Army paints 
its buildings, and to see if we cannot get some uniformity in that main- 
tenance program. 

Mr. WiacLesworta. Will this result in a decrease in the number 
of inspectors that the services now employ? 

Mr. Lortis. It is expected that we will utilize those, but their 
activities will be directed from the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
to get a more effective job than has been done in the past. I cannot 
say whether there will be a reduction in the requirement of the number 
of inspectors or not. 

Mr. Hannan. We hope we will get a better job done. 

Mr. WicGiesworts. I| hope that you will look into the number of 
inspectors while you are doing this work because I am under the 
impression that there is room for economy in that field. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) 


Assistant Secretary (Supply and Logistics), $4,130,500, about a 
$960,000 decrease. 

Mr. Hannan. This responsibility formerly has been largely the 
Munitions Board’s 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (APPLICATIONS ENGINEERING) 


Mr. WiccLteswortu. Assistant Secretary (Applications Engineer- 
ing), $730,700 compared with $382,900 in the current fiscal year. 

This is a new position to which I gather both Secretary Wilson and 
Deputy Secretary Kyes attach great importance. You are contem- 
plating 116 people in that setup; 72 civilian and 44 military. Is this 
a brand new organization? 

Mr. Lorris. Substantially so. We now have 58 people in weapons 
systems evaluation work which will come under this new Assistant 
Secretary and we are proposing to expand that group to a total of 72 
people by the end of the next fiscal year. The balance of the number 
of positions which may be required by the Assistant Secretary for 
Applications Engineering at this time, is purely a guess. We have 
added in there 40 positions as a nucleus for an Assistant Secretary to 
get into that field which is between research on the one hand and 
quantity production of weapons on the other. It is a gray area. It 
is very difficult to draw a line when research is finished and when you 
are into production. As you know, when they get into the develop- 
ment of prototypes there are a number of changes made which some- 
times delays the production of the first prototypes for testing. 

It would be the job of this individual to expedite the production 
of these prototypes, to review all these design changes; to determine 
those which would contribute to the utility of the weapon and those 
which were merely desirable. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Among other things, it is hoped to reduce 
substantially the number of design changes and eliminate unnecessary 
duplications and obsolete development programs, 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


Assistant Secretary (Research and Development), $1,680,300, a 

duction of about $65,000, to replace the Research and Development 
Board, and the justification says: 

To provide the framework for development of more selective and integrated 
program of research in those fields that can contribute most to the security of 

e Nation. 

Mr. Hannan. | am quite sure you appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the 
research work financed by the Defense Department through these 
services involves well over $1 billion. It is a very important thing. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. !f you include indirect costs, it runs around 
$2 billion. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I think it is a field that very much needs an 
»verall investigation. 

Hannan. And direction. 

\Mr. WieeLeswortnu. Right. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (HEALTH AND MEDICA 


Assistant Secretary (Health and Medical), $104,500 compared to 
$97,000 this year, which was made available to the Armed Forces 
Medical Policy Council, now to be abolished. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lorrts. Yes, sir. The Secretary a few weeks back took 
administrative action to abolish the Council and set up an Assistant 
to the Secretary to perform these functions. The increase in funds 
here is to provide the Assistant Secretary for Health and Medical 
with money to seek advice from outside the Military Establishment, 
from doctors, dentists, and others on medical and health problems 
of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Do you mean consultants? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortn. Offhand, it would seem that if we are going 
to abolish a board and set up an Assistant Secretary in its place, we 
should get along with less money. 

Mr. HANNAH. Well, the difference is that the Polic y Board was an 
advisory board and they were not an action organization at all. Of 
course, this abolishment came up in connection with the planning 
for the extension of the Doctors Draft Act when it was pointed out 
that there was a strong feeling there was a possibility of making some 
substantial savings in the number of doctors and dentists required 
for the service. When you have policy boards representing a great 
variety of interests it is hard to get a reasonably objective study 
made. It becomes a matter of satisfying people. And one of the 
first accomplishments of Dr. Casberg, who, you know, is the Assist- 
ant to the Secretary, was to work out with the servic es this program 
which will mean, if we are to maintain the services at the same size 
as we are now, we will get by with 3,200 fewer doctors than we have 
at the moment, by a more efficient utilization of them, and we think 
it will give the soldiers just as good service. Another area in 
which it is felt substantial savings can be made is in the whole matter 
of the operation of the hospitals by the military services. Actually, 
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while the Assistant Secretary is taking the place of an abolished 
board, it is a little different conception. It is not just advising th. 
Secretary on policy; it is actually moving on his behalf in these areas 


GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. WicGiesworru. General Counsel, $324,900, an increase of 
about $33,000. Why the increase? 

Mr. Lorris. It is simply due to an increased number of man-years 
in the fiscal year 1954 estimate over that of fiscal year 1953. The 
figure you have before you of 44 people on January 20 was a peak 
figure of employment. They did not carry that number throughout 
the entire year. 

Mr. WiccLesworrtH. But the average for 1954 is going to be highe: 
than the average for 1953 apparently. 

Mr. Loris. Yes, but we will phase down during 1954 to the Jesse: 
figure of 41. 

Mr. Miuurr. The figure looks like 41 for this year and 44 for 
last year 

Mr. Lorris. Forty-four was the peak strength attained on January 
20. They started out somewhere in the neighborhood of 35 or 36 
It is expected that they will maintain most of their present strength 
of 44 throughout a substantial portion of the fiscal year 1954, but 
they will phase down to the 41 total by the end of the year. 

Mr. WiacLtesworts. Why? 

Mr. Lorris. To phase out this general program of reorganization 
from the committee type structure to the realinement under Assistant 
Secretaries. As that progresses, the General Counsel’s office should 
commensurately phase down. We may be able to better that time 
schedule. 

JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Wiaee.ieswortH. Joint Chiefs of Staff, $1,103,100 compared 
with $1,088,200. 
I notice you state: 


It is felt that this can be worked out and still effect some reductions in the 
overall total of the number of personnel employed in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Joint Staff, and Joint Chiefs of Staff agencies, if at the same time other recom- 
mendations of the Rockefeller Committee for reducing administrative workload 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff are carried out. 

That statement seems to be inconsistent with the increase in dollars 
and cents. 

Mr. Lortis. The increase in dollars and cents is to provide for the 
employment of outside experts and consultants recommended by the 
Rockefeller Committee in their report to bring into the strategic 
planning machinery the scientific and professional views of outside 
experts. They have devoted, as you will recall, considerable emphasis 
to that point. Most of the civilian personnel now employed on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are secretaries and stenographers to the military 
staff. The statement that we feel that we can strengthen the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff operation under the reorganization proposed and 
come out with possibly fewer people than are now employed is based 
upon the assumption that the recommendations of the Rockefeller 
Committee report which are directed to relieving the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff of some of their administrative workload are practicable and 
feasible of being earried out. If we can, for example, screen the 
natters that are referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff so that only 
those of major importance are required to be considered by the 
Chiefs themselves, then we keep a lot of matters out of the formal 
procedures which takes the personnel that we have now. 
Mr. Hannan. I think it is fair to say also that with new personnel 
ming in there was little disposition to be harsh in the preparation 
the budget for their operations. We expect to work with them 
get the same cooperation as we have from other agencies in re- 
lucing personnel. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RE JOINT STRATEGIC SURVEY COMMITTEE 


WiceLeswortH. | understand that Mr. Sheppard suggests 
at while the personne] iS contemplated to fall from 510 to 485, that 
more than offset by the figure of $15,000 for so-called “ad hoe’’ 
resentatives 
Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, may I address myself for a moment 

to this? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are you qualifying yourself as an expert on the 
“ad hoe” function and its definition? 

Mr. Brown. I definitely am not. The Rockefeller committee in 
its study of the organization of defense made a recommendation in 
connection with the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the basic planning 
committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on strategic plans, which is 
called the Joint Strategic Survey Committee, be reinforced to include 
expert professional and business men in order at the very basic plan- 
ning level of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to obtain as wide a range of 
views as possible. Up to this time, the Joint Strategic Survey Com- 
mittee has been composed of military experts, and im preparing the 
fundamental strategic plans of the country on strategy and logistics, 
it was felt by the Rockefeller committee that there should be avail- 
able to these men experts in the fields of engineering, science, and in 
business, and on questions relating to supply, distribution, and pro- 
curement so that the basic plans for the country’s defense would 
reflect at the initial stage these expert views. 

Mr. Mitier. Why would not the Assistant Secretary for Supply 
and Logistics, and the Assistant Secretary for Engineering, the As- 
sistant Secretary for Research and Development, have all that infor- 
mation instead of going out and bringing in other outside experts? 

Mr. Brown. Sir, they would have that information, but in con- 
sidering these plans it is sometimes very desirable to obtain the most 
outstanding man that we can possibly get in the field. For example, 
if you are considering on a basic strategic plan the effect of some highly 
complex series of developments in the field of science, you may want a 
particular individual to advise you who is not employed within the 
organizations] structure of defense. 

Mr. Miuuer. Would you not be able to get that individual by just 
asking for him? Do you have to put him on the pay roll? 

Mr. Brown. No; but you have in some cases to offer him his trans- 
portation. If he is in California, and is coming to Washington, he 
may desire his transportation paid, and so you can at that cost get 
some to come. Others are not exactly in the same position of being 
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able to do that and do want the usual amount of per diem reimburse- 
ment. It would be the same as is paid to any expert or consultant 
whose services would be engaged by defense. 

Mr. Mriuter. These individuals that you would be calling on that 
basis would be very bigh level people, I take it? 

Mr Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Miuer. In one sense, you could not pay them, if they were 
not willing to do it as a patriotic service 

Mr. Brown. We are not proposing to pay them a salary or any- 
thing. It is just the amount that you normally pay a consultant 
engaged for services in the Government—transportation and per 
diem, and those kinds of things. 

Mr. Hannan. In many cases you offer it to them and they will not 
accept it. 
Mr. Brown. They very often do not accept it. 
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No provision is made in the estimates for the fiscal year 1954 for continuing 
the present organization of the Defense Management Council composed of the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense and an Under or Assistant Secretary of each of the 
military departments, together with the Defense Management Staff which pro- 
vides staff assistance to the Council. 

You are apparently asking for $55,300 as comapred with $115,700 
for the current fiscal year. “What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Lortis. That item is the amount of money we estimate will be 
required for the personnel that are presently employed in the Defense 
Management Staff while they are still on our rolls during 1954. The 
whole problem is under consideration at the present time, as to how the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense should organize itself to handle 
management improvement. In one sense, it is the job of everybody 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Comptroller for fiscal 
management, the Assistant Secretary for supply and logistics for 
improvement of procurement systems and methods. We have this 
little group engaged in special management engineering type projects. 
The new organization plan did not provide for continuing that group. 

Mr. Hannan. What we will do, we will probably salvage 1 or 2 of 
these people, and if we do not salvage them we will acquire 1 or 2 
people competent for such services and put them in the housekeeping 
agency we talked about a while ago, this little office of administration 
for the Secretary of Defense’s office, and this item will disappear. 
Any people that are salvaged, or any new people that are brought on 
will be taken care of in the budget that is provided here for the 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Personnel. 


















DEPENDENCY PROBLEM 










Mr. WiecLesworts. Overall, Mr. Secretary, are you doing any- 
thing in the field of what we might call the dependency problem? 

Mr. Hannan. We are very much concerned with it. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortu. That is under your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Hannan. It is, and we have a Commission that is now working 
on it, particularly with reference to the matter of medical care for 
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dependents and other related matters. Dr. Moulton, president 
emeritus of Brookings Institution, is Chairman of the Commission. 
They are holding their first meeting next week and the answer is, 
we are very much concerned with it. We have a high quality Com- 
mission of five civilians that are now at work to tell us what they 
think the answers will be. 

Mr. WiacieswortsH. All phases of it? 

Mr. Hannan. Right. 


EFFECT ON FUND REQUIREMENTS IF REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 6 NOT 
APPROVED 


Mr. WiccLesworts. What would be the effect on the fund re- 
quirements proposed if Reorganization Plan No. 6 should not be 
approved by the Congress? 

Mr. Hannan. As I said in my opening statement, the budget we 
are presenting here today is presented on the basis of the reorganiza- 
tion. If the reorganization is not approved, of course, we go back to 
the organization that we now have. We will try to do the job within 
the amount of money we are now asking for. 

Mr. Lorrtis. It would be most difficult in some areas to try to carry 
on everything that we have been doing. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean some curtailment of activities? 

Mr. Hannan. We will not be in a position to do some of the things 
the Secretary wants to do that we can do under the new organization, 
and which this request will make possible. If it is not granted, we 
will do the best we can with the old. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I think, without passing on details, that this 
committee has felt for a long time that reorganization was vital to 
efficiency. I hope it is going to spell economy as well. 

Mr. Hannan. We are very much interested in the economy feature, 
as much interested as you. 

Mr. Wiecieswortua. I take it that it does represent some economy 
because you state that if it is not approved, it would mean some 
curtailment of activities? 

Mr. Hannan. Right. Of course, the funds that are requested 
here are for $1 million less money than was spent last year, and we 
are undertaking a variety of new and important responsibilities and 
in our opinion omitting no functions that are very important or vital. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whom did you succeed? 

Mr. Hannan. Mrs. Rosenberg. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. My own view is that inasmuch as we have a new 
Secretary of Defense he must have the tools with which to do the job, 
and I raise no objection to providing them at this time, although | 
hope when you return next year with whatever re organization takes 
place that the results obtained will give us even greater savings next 
year than have been proposed up to now. 


PROPER UTILIZATION OF MEDICAL MEN IN SERVICE 


I was particularly interested, as you discussed the Assistant Secre- 
tary who is going to deal with health and medical problems, in the 
statement you made to the effect that some of the studies already 
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undertaken indicate that there could be a possible savings of nearly 
3,200 medical men in the service. How far has that study progressed? 

Mr. Hannan. It is completed. The word has gone out to the serv- 
-— as to what their strength is to be at the beginning of the next fiscal 
vear and at the end of the next fiscal year, and while there is a varying 
eh of enthusiasm, the savings have already been imposed, and 
that is done. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, that will be reflected in the new re- 
vised 1954 budget? 

Mr. Hannan. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that will bring a great deal of satisfaction to 
a great many people. Recently my attention was called to a letter 
from an officer who has just returned from his second tour of medical 
duty and he was pointing out the fact that in one particular place 
doctors who had been recalled to the service—many of them leaving 
a lucrative practice, breaking up their homes and offices—theoretically 
assumed that when they were recalled they would be called upon to 
serve military forces of their country, only to find that not just 1 day, 
but day after day and day after day, they were never called upon to 
exercise their medical skill upon a single solitary man in uniform, their 
entire burden being that of dependents. While we realize when we 
draft men into the service they have to give up what they had at home 
and their income as an enlisted man in the Army is not very great, they 
must have services we provide for the dependents, but in many in- 
stances the information has come to may attention that apparently 
there has been a widespread practice of broadening what we normally 
call dependents’ care. In other words, it goes beyond the wife and 
the children. I am just wondering if this group that you are referring 
to now has gone into the scope of this dependency care problem, or 
whether it is going into it. 

Mr. Hannan. It is going to go into it. The Commission that was 
mentioned a while ago is concerned with the whole matter of depend- 
ents, and particularly with medical aid for military dependents, and 
has recognized that there are many factors involved. There are some 
isolated posts where there is no medical service, and some provision 
will have to be made. On the other hand, as you know, there is a 
feeling on the part of many medical practitioners in the areas where 
there are many medical staff people available, that we go way beyond 
what is necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am convineed that sometimes we probably do 
from some of the reports that have come to my attention. 

Mr. Hannan. That is the reason that on this Commission we put 
no medical people, no military people. They are distinguished people, 
but they were selected particularly with that in mind. There is no one 
from the medical profession or the military. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since they are not medical men and have not had 
military experience, where will they receive the information upon which 
they are going to have to act? 

Mr. Hannan. We have given them an adequate staff and enough 
funds to call in all the expert advice they want. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which I hope and assume will include some of the 
men who have been serving in the armed services who know from first- 
hand knowledge what the situation is. 

Mr. Hannan. That is true. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I hope that we get some beneficial results from that 
and that the savings accomplished may more than offset the cost of 
the activity. 

UTILIZATION OF HOSPITALS 


Another field 1 am wondering about is whether or not this commis- 
siop will go into the question of the number of hospitals and hospital 
beds erected and proposed by the military services, particularly as it 
relates to some of the organizations whic +h are adjacent to fairly large 
cities in which they have modern hospitals fully staffed, and in many 
of which we find that the Government has built veterans’ hospitals at 
great expense where they are not now able to find an adequate staff 
to keep all the beds filled. There are ample empty beds adjacent to 
some of these installations which should eliminate the necessity for the 
construction of more new hospital beds and the mainte nance of a new 
hospital. Will they go into that phase of the activity? 

Mr. Hannan. That will not be the concern of this commission, but 
that is the immediate concern of the assistant to the Secretary w ho we 
hope will be the Assistant Secretary on Health and Medical, because 
this whole matter of hospitals and hospitalization is a continuing 
problem and has nothing to do with dependents. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true. That is one of the future problems, 
plus the fact, | assume, this new Secretary then will also look into the 
possible use of hospitals, whether it be by a man in the Air Force, the 
Army, or the Navy. 

Mr. Hannan. Joint use of facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Interuse of hospitals, regardless of the branch of 
service in which a man finds himself. 

Mr. Hannan. There is a feeling this is an area in which substantial 
savings should be made. 

Mr. Scrivner. That feeling is mutual. 


GENERAL COUNSEL’S OFFICE 


Perhaps I do not understand all the explanation, but tell me a little 
more about this General Counsel. I used to be a lawyer and I have a 
very high regard for my profession. I sometimes wonder if we do 
not overdo it just a bit in Government. 

Mr. Lorrts. I think perhaps the best way 

Mr. Scrivner. Pardon the interruption, but let me ask this ques- 
tion. You have been having some service similar to this, have you 
not? 

Mr. Lorris. We have a General Counsel at the present time. The 
General Counsel’s Office has been organized primarily to provide the 
Secretary and his staff with legal advice and assistance they need in 
making their day-to-day policy “decisions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is nearly $300,000 last year for legal advice for 
the Secretary’s Office. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, and all the components thereof, also, 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds like a lot of legal advice. 

Mr. Lorris. That includes the Munitions Board, the Research and 
Development Board, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do they need so much legal advice? What 
kind of troubles are they getting into, or trying to avoid? 
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Mr. Lorris. It is a desire on the part of our top policy people to 
determine that a proposed course of action is within the scope and 
framework of the law as enacted by the Congress. 

For example, we set up the Defense Supply Management Agency 
under a new act last year to do the cataloging and standardization 
and inspection job. The organization and the policy directives of 
that agency were all scrutinized by legal counsel to determine that 
that was what the Congress wanted when they wrote that bill. That 
is one part of the job. 

Another part of their job is to assist the top policy staff in deter- 
mining what changes in legislation should be made, and to assist them 
in developing their views and comments on new legislation that is 
proposed. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many lawyers are involved in this? 

Mr. Lorris. The estimate for fiscal year 1954 provides for 21 
lawyers. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks like a pretty large staff, particularly because 
ach of the services has a staff of judge advocates general and while 
not all of them are lawyers, a large portion of the staff are lawyers; 
and many of them, whom I know, are very good ones, men who have 
been called from the Reserve and who have been outstanding attorneys 
in their communities. They probably can read these laws just as well 
as anyone on the General Counsel’s staff and probably give just as 
good advice if not better than the ones you would have, because they 
have not lived with it as much. 

Mr. Lortis. One of the problems that was pointed out in the 
Rockefeller committee report is the need to coordinate the legal 
activities of the Secretary of Defense with the legal activities of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, to avoid differing interpretations and 
opinions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you not coordinate that sufficiently so that 
you can eliminate some of those counsel? 

Mr. Lorris. We may be able to. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the thoroughness with which the chair- 
man has gone into the details of this item, as he usually does, I have 
no further questions. 


DESIRABILITY OF APPROVAL OF REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 6 


Mr. Forp. Dr. Hannah, the statement has been made that this 
budget is predicated upon the adoption of Reorganization Plan No. 6. 
Also that, if it were not adopted, you can get along more or less with 
the same funds, with perhaps a decrease in the utilization of some of 
the functions that are assigned to your office. 

Mr. Hannan. With a decreased effectiveness in our operation. 

Mr. Forp. The adoption of Reorganization Plan No. 6 and the 
approval of these funds more or less are essential to more efficient 
management, and more direct control over operations? 

Mr. Hannan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And better policy handling in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Hannan. There is no equivocation at all about that. We feel 
very strongly about the desirability of the reorganization plan. 

Mr. Forp. This budget request is for $12,800,000 as compared 
with $13,900,000 in the budget submitted January 9, 1953. 
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Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And compared to $14 million of estimated expenditures 
in the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Lorris. $14 million was appropriated in the fiscal year 1953 
and we estimate we will spend approximately $13.8 million. It was 
initially estimated that we would require $13,900,000 for the fiscal 
year 1954 based upon the organization that then existed. We have 
refined that estimate to —— 000 and reduced our estimated ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1953 to $13,800,000 accordingly. 

Dr. Hannan. Largely des to the freeze on employment which we 
imposed the first of February. 

Mr. Forp. In your opinion, Dr. Hannah, is it a fair criticism of 
plan No. 6 that it will Prussianize the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Hannan. [ do not think so. 

Mr. Forp. Will you explain why you do not think so? 

Mr. Hannan. Of course, you understand, this is an area outside 
of my responsibility. I am only a sideline observer of a matter in 
which I have a great interest. I agree wholeheartedly with the con- 
tention of the Rockefeller Committee, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kyes; 
I do not see how the Department of Defense can operate effectively 
or efficiently without the centralization of authority and responsibility 
that is included in this reorganization plan. 

That, again, sort of bypasses your question because, when you come 
to talk about the new functioning of the new Joint Chiefs of Staff, I 
think that defense should be left to the people who are responsible 
for it. 

[ will answer your question by saying that I do not feel that the 
criticism that we are Prussianizing our Military Establishment through 
this reorganization is at all valid. That isa matter of personal opinion, 

But the defense of that I think should be handled by the folks whose 
responsibility it is, not by me. 

Mr. Forp. From information we have in this justification for the 
budget request, it would appear to me that we may be getting away 
from any Prussianization rather than getting into a field where that 
might be more possible of achievement. 

Mr. Hannan. The objective is to strengthen civilian control and 
civilian participation in policy development and administration, 
which was not the philosophy, at all, of the Prussian operation. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS TO HIGHER GRADES 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any ideas as to how many persons under 
the reorganization plan might be reclassified to a higher grade position 
than they have under the present setup? 

Mr. Hannan. Now we are talking about the budget that we are 
defending here today? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hannan. Mr. Loftis, can you answer the question in detail? 

Mr. Lortis. Not in detail; we have not refined our thinking yet, 
as to specific positions and grades. We have as a background. for 
development of this budget the organization and staff that was in 
existence under the present organization structure and we have used 
that more or less as a model without trying to think through at this 
time what specific salaries will be required under the new organization. 
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Mr. Forp. Do you have the same attitude as far as possible up- 
grading of those who are now on the staff and who might be on the 
staff subsequently 

Mr. Hannan. In some cases—I will answer it this way; in some 
cases existing personnel should be given jobs of greater responsibility 
and on perhaps a little higher level than they have, if they are com- 
petent to do it. In other cases it is necessary for us, if we are to get 
the job done, to have people with training and experience that we do 
not have available to us now. In connection with another piece of 
legislation, we have suggested the possibility of the approval of an 
increased number of so-called supergrades, not with the idea of in- 
creasing the number of employees, but actually decreasing the number 
of employees by getting better people to do the job. I appreciate 
that that answer is a little bit involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand it, then, you are not anticipating 
upgrading some of those who are there, but you are going to bring in 
new blood? 

Mr. Hannau. In most cases we want the new grades for new people. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be logical, because if you are going to 
make any changes in your program, you are going to have to have 
new thinking. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. However, there are a few people who 
have the potential capacity to fill more important jobs than they are 
now filling and there may be a few instances where there will be some 
internal shifts. 


ELIMINATION OF ADVISORY BOARDS, COMMISSIONS ETC. 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any ideas as to how many boards, commis- 
sions and other comparable organizations in the present setup will be 
abolished by the proposed Reorganization Plan No, 6? 

Mr. Hannan. There have been several specifically referred to here 
today and all of those that are specifically terminated have been men- 
tioned. However, we are dispensing with a considerable number of 
advisory groups. Some of them have already been eliminated; as we 
mentioned, this Medical Policy Council. We have had several of 
them that were a required operation, who were advisory on this, that 
and the other, some of them made up of people within the Defense 
Department, some of them made up by some of our own people, and 
some outsiders, and some entirely outsiders who are ineffective and we 
are dispensing with them. 

Mr. Forp. I think the record shows that something like 900 such 
boards existed, throughout the Department of Defense, in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and other related organizations. It would be 
very helpful, I think, to all concerned if there were a tremendous reduc- 
tion in that number. Iam sure that this reorganization plan contem- 
plates effective action along that line. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. And with particular reference to 
those who are advisory to the operations that are my responsibility, 
we have already eliminated part of them, and those we are going to 
get rid of will be ticketed and there will be only one or two left. 

Generally speaking, I have found committee administration to be 
expensive and often ineffective and it becomes an excuse for nobody 
to take responsibility. 
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CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL ON ROLLS 


Mr. Forp. On page 5 of vour statement you indicated that on 
lanuary 20, 1953, there were over 3,100 civilian and military personnel 
the rolls of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Could you give 
a figure, as of some recent date, of how many were on the payroll? 
Mr. Hannan. There were 3,103 on the 20th of January. On the 
h of April there were 3,007 and we are projecting next year 2,600 


Mr. Forp. By the end of the current fiscal vear what will the figure 


Mr. Hannan. By the end of the fiscal year, we will have reduced 

pproximately 65 additional positions. 

Mr. Wyurp. I have that figure. Under the appropriation, ‘Salaries 
and expenses’’ which we are defending here today, we estimate that 
we will have 1,775 civilians, 697 military, a total of 2,472. In the 

ther appropriations for which we are accountable, there will be ap- 
proximately 270 civilians and 200 military or a total of 470. 

Mr. Hannan. About 2,942 and, of course, you understand, with 
this reorganization there are some new people that have to be put on. 
We have to shrink the present staff below 2,600, because we need to 
provide spots for the new people to do these jobs for the Assistant 
Secretaries. So we must bring the existing staff materially below that. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


CHANGES CONTEMPLATED IN FUNCTIONING OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Mixier. Doctor, you say this is not specifically in your areé 
and I can understand that—but could you outline for us the difference 
in the present proposal of the functioning of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as compared with their functioning up to now and point out what the 
significant difference is. 

Mr. Hannan. Mr. Miller, | would prefer not to comment on this 

iatter as it is outside my area of direct responsibility. I have heard 
discussed on several occasions by the Secretary and Deputy Secre- 
tary, but I would prefer not to attempt to discuss it in any detail. 

Mr. Miuxer. I did not intend to take you out of your role, but 
there have been a good many allusions in the press to this matter, and 
there is some confusion in my mind as to what this plan contemplates 
n the nature of a change with respect to the functioning of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Brown. There are only three changes contemplated in Re- 
organization Plan No. 6 in connection with the functioning of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. There is no change whatsoever in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff itself. The changes are in the functioning of the Joint 
Staff, which is a body of 210 officers who do the staff work for the 
Joint Chiefs and 1 mmor change in the role of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs. 

The only change in the Joint Staff is that the Director of the Joint 
Staff, who is a military officer, and who directs the activities of the 
Joint Staff—his appointment and his tenure will now be owen to 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense. Actually, in fact, it is no 
change at all because in the course of normal operation the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have always submitted the selection of the Director 
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of the Joint Staff to the Secretary of Defense to be certain that that 
individual was acceptable to the Secretary of Defense. 

The reorganization plan will provide that the Director of the Joint 
Staff will be subject to the approval of the Secretary. However, his 
selection is still the function of the Joint Chiefs themselves. They 
still have the right to select him. But the man whom they choose 
must now be approved by the Secretary of Defense. That is the 
first change that the reorganization plan makes. 

The second change is that the selection of the members of the 
Joint Staff—that is, the professional military officers who comprise 
the Joint Staff—this selection will be subject to the approval of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Joint Chiefs are composed of 4 individuals, the 3 Chiefs of 
the 3 services and a chairman. Under this new reorganization plan, 
the selection of the members of the Joint Staff will be subject to the 
approval of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 


SELECTION OF INDIVIDUALS ON JOINT CHIEFS STAFF 


Mr. Mituer. Who makes the initial selection of the various others? 

Mr. Brown. It works this way. Qualified officers who have shown 
specific aptitude for the type of work that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
do—and it is a highly technical and complex field in which the indi- 
vidual members show aptitude for that type of work—strategic 
planning, long-range planning of what the situation will be 2, 3 or 
4 or 5 or even 10 years from now—the services select officers who have 
shown aptitude in this work and who have been trained through the 
staff college systems of the services——the National War College, 
the Industrial College, the staff colleges run by the services—they 
select groups of officers who have been through this and have shown 
this aptitude. 

They then present the list of those officers to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for selection to the Joint Staff. The Joint Chiefs go over the 
list and select those who they feel the record shows are best qualified 
for this type of work. 

Now the only change that is made in that procedure by the Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 6 is that the final approval of those individuals, 
will also be a function of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Mruter. In other words, he will have a sort of veto over them? 

Mr. Brown. He will have a sort of a veto, that is right. Now the 
third and final change is that up to now the Joint Staff has not had a 
really organizing head who could serve more or less as a manager and 
focus their activities along the more important phases of their work. 


COMMITTEES 


They run on a system of groups of men who form what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff call committees; a Joint Logistics Committee, a Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee, a Joint Intelligence Objectives Com- 
mittee, and many others. The work of these committees is highly 
involved and is interrelated, one committee with the other. 

The Rockefeller Commission, in studying the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
operation felt that one of the areas that needed most improvement 
was in having someone to sit and try to manage the flow of work in 
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this activity and see that the work that each committee was producing 
could be interrelated with the work of another committee; in other 
words, someone to sit down and see that a complete picture was 
presented rather than a segmentized picture. 


PROHIBITION OF COMMAND FUNCTIONS 


The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has been given in the 
reorganization plan the function of seeing that this work flows smooth- 
ly, that it is coordinated, that a combined and integrated result 
comes from the work of the committee. And that is expressed in the 
term managing. In writing the reorganization plan the only term 
which would express this concept was the term ‘‘managing.”” What 
the writers of the plan were trying to avoid was the use of any term, 
as Congressman Ford has said, that might give the impression that 
there was any command function in the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 
There is no command function in the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 
The act specifically states that he shall have no command function, 
So there is no change in this reorganization plan in that essential 
point. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs has no command function. 
He cannot command the Joint Staff to do anything. 

All we wanted was a better coordination of the flow of work. You 
have to have a head who can point out that this committee has not 
seen this study and it should be considered from another phase of the 
ope ration by another group; and that is expressed in the term “man- 
aging.’ 

The Rockefeller Commission and the drafters of the reorganization 
plan wanted to avoid any implication that we were tending toward a 
Prussian general staff. 

The essence of the Prussion general staff is the fact that the head of 
the Prussion general staff has a command function over the staff. The 
law prohibits that specifically. The National Security Act specifically 
prohibits the exercise of any command function and this reorganiza- 
tion plan makes no change in that in any way. 

Those are the only three changes that are made in the plan. The 
Director of the Joint Staff, his selection will be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense. The selection of the members of the 
Joint Staff, their selection will be, as you expressed it, by a sort of a 
final veto by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. And lastly, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff will have this additional 
function of managing the flow of work within the Joint Staff, and 
providing a sort of directing head. 

Mr. Miuusr. It does not add to his authority of command but 
makes him a chief Chief of Staff, as it were. 

Mr. Brown. It adds not one whit to his authority of command. 
There is no implication of that at all. 

Mr. Mituer. Actually, there is not nearly as much change in the 
overall situation as the comments would indicate, is there? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; there is nowhere near as much change in the 
situation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the comments would indicate. 

The Rockefeller Commission studied the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
great detail and none of the members of the Commission had any 
desire to change the basic, fundamental relationship of the C hairman 
and the Joint Chiefs themselves within the De ypartment of Defense 
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and within the Defense structure. The only thing that faced the 
Rockefeller Commission was the obvious fact that more cohesiveness 
had to be obtained in our strategic planning and a better management 
of the internal procedures and workings of the Joint Chiefs of Stati 
had to be exercised. 

You must remember that the Joint Chiefs themselves are also t)) 
ope rating heads of the military services. In other words, the 3 Joi: 
Chiefs, the 3 members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are also the Ch 
of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy, an 
the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. They must devote a tremendo 
proportion of their time to running their own service. 

Now, in addition to that, the Security Act placed on them th 
function of being the topmost military advisers in the United States 
to the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, and th 
President. It also placed upon them the function of preparing all 
of our strategic and logistic plans, formulating our joint educatio 
and training policies, and so forth. 

So that this tremendous workload that has fallen on the Join 
Chiefs has to be managed better. The Joint Staff are the working 
members who do the pre paration, of the day-to-day papers. It was 
felt by the Rockefeller Commission that a more cohesive manag 
ment of that organization had to be pro ‘ded by someone other than 
these three Chiefs who obviously could not devote a major portio: 
of their time to that job. 

Mr. Mruuer. | thank you very much for that explanation. I thin! 
it points up the fact that actually all that has taken place is what 
many people have assumed was the situation anyway. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Miiuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 


RESPONSIBILITY RE MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL POLICIES 


Mr. Osrertaac. Dr. Hannah, as the Assistant Secretary of Defens 
in Charge of Manpower and Personnel, | take it that your function 
within the Defense Establishment is to establish a policy and pro 
gram in the name of the Defense Department which deals with the 
military manpower as well as the civilian manpower of defense; i 
that correct? 

Mr. Hannan. Of course, the Assistant Secretaries are advisory to 
the Secretary, and my responsibility is to represent the Secretary in 
all matters that have to do with policies pertaining to manpower and 
personnel. There is a close degree of cooperation between the mili 
tary services and my office. However, we do not determine for them 
what their functions are, or what their manpower needs are. W: 
arrive at them sometimes through consultation. 


PROCEDURE UTILIZED IN DETERMINING POLICY 


Mr. Ostrertac. I assumed that was true. I wonder if you could 
give us a little idea as to how you arrive at conclusions as to man 
power and personnel. Say, for example, the recent decision fo1 
approximately a 200,000 reduction in manpower in the military. Is 
that done upon the advice of the military, or just what is the 
procedure? 
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\ir. Hannan. First of all, if it were possible, we would arrive at 

nanpower figure based upon the job that has to be done, and evalua 

m of the mission, a determination of the least possible number of 

l-trained people required to do the job, and then you would add 

m all together and come up with your answer. However, in an 

ranizvation as large as tlie Military Establishment, involving 

dreds of thousands of men, that is not possible within any reason- 

e length of time, so these manpower totals that were used in the 

‘et. figures for the overall operations for 1954 have to be arrived 

t on the basis of some conclusions. First of all, the conclusion based 
on observation and the best information we can get that fewer men 

in do the job in certain areas. We have a staff of people, some very 
od people and then we have the observations of the Members of 
ngress and others who bring back what they find from traveling 

out, and the determination was made that the only way we knew 

» enforce efficiency was to actually reduce force ceilings and say to 

\rmy—the total military organization is maintained primarily for 

small number of combat men that are on the edge of the wedge 
iat are able to meet the enemy, once that is necessary, but there is 
great wedge of support, supplies, training, and so forth. So you 
bitrarily say that there is to be no reduction in the combat wedge. 

the Army there are to be the same number of combat divisions, 
rcraft teams, and so forth, but you are going to have to reduce your 
ree by somany. We believe it can be done. They have an oppor- 
inity of course to present their arguments as to whether or not it 
in be done, and then you finally arrive at a figure which they may 
ive no enthusiasm for, but a willingness at least to try. 

Now, your question was, How do we arrive at the figures? 

Mr. Osrrprtaa. Are these military figures or defense figures? 

Mr. Hannan. These are primarily defense, but at every stage the 
military people have an opportunity to be heard, and finally at the 
end they have an opportunity, too, if they do not agree, to keep on 
talking and come up with a figure that they will agree to. It is not 
as scientific as we would like to make it. The figures that we have 
this year were arrived at on the basis that we set a target of trying 
to reduce the uniformed personnel by 250,000. Then we decided that 
there would have to be an allowance made to supply the Korean 
pipelines so long as the Korean war continued, so we rather arbi- 
trarily started off with the assumption that we were going to try to 
reduce the Army by 125,000, the Navy by 75,000, and the Air Force 
by 50,000. That was the first figure. Then we had some objections 
to that and finally agreed that we would allow the Army 51,000 for 
the Korean pipeline. So we restored 51,000 of the 125,000 and came 
ip with a cut of 74,000. We would allow 5,000 for the Marine pipe- 
line, so the Navy figure was brought back 5,000, and they got a cut 
of 70,000. In the Air you have a different picture because there is a 
service trying to increase its combat effectiveness. ‘They were in the 
buildup. They got no cut at all for this year. The number of man- 
vears allowed was 970,000, and when these figures were arrived at 
they had in the Air Force 965,000, so that they got a few more man- 
years than were justified at the time, expecting, of course, to increase 
the efficiency, squeeze out some of the water and some of the manpower 
that is not being utilized effectively. 
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Out of those savings they will be able to take care of the increased 
number of combat wings. Then, of course, what we are trying to do- 
and we are going to make the best effort that we are capable of—we 
are trying to actually see to it that we do utilize effectively the people 
that we have in uniform. 

Now, there is more than dollars involved. There are two things 
involved beyond that. One, when you are drafting people involun- 
tarily, there rests a heavy responsibility on the part of the Govern- 
ment and on the Defense Department to use the people effectively so 
that you do not have more people required to do what they do not 
want to do for any longer than it is absolutely necessary. Beyond that 
there is another consideration that I think the people of this country 
have not awakened to yet, and if the international situation continues 
as it is about now and we have to have 3% million, or 3 million forces, 
somewhere in that range, the number of young men coming of military 
age in the years ahead will not permit us to maintain forces of that 
size with the present policy. 

You see, there are only two sources from which we can get the men, 
those that enlist and those we get through selective service. Now, the 
more men we can get to make a career of the Army, the Navy, or the 
Air Force, the better, because you have to train them only once and 
the balance of their period is useful service. 

As you know, this year there will be about 1,100,000 young men 
turning 18%. About 22 percent of them cannot meet mental or physi- 
cal standards for military service, so we will come up with about 
860,000 of them. We have been using men faster than that. We 
started the Korean war with a backlog of 25-year-olders, 24-year- 
olders, and so on, and when we started drafting we started at the top 
and we are down to the 19-year-olders. Some day we are going to 
get to the bottom of the manpower pool. We continue to use men 
faster than they turn 18%. Whether it is going to be 30 months from 
now or 36 will depend upon several factors, but the time is in the 
foreseeable future. When we reach that stage, then all we are going 
to have available for military service will be those that will be enlisted 
for 3 or 4 years, plus a rather small number of career people, plus 2 
years of involuntary service from the rest. 

One of the first things that we have tried to do since I came into the 
office is to look down the road as far as we can see and arrive at a policy 
decision, not upon the basis of what is convenient for this month or the 
next month, or this year or the next, but look down the road to see 
where we are going to come out 5 years from now, or 10 years from 
now, because in my thinking, if we are going to become involved in a 
war it is as likely to be 8 or 10 years from now as it is next month, and 
we want to be in position when the time comes. 

As we prognosticate the maximum number of men we will have in 
the military, there will come a period after 36 months from now when 
we will be able to maintain much less than 3% million. We prognosti- 
cate a time when we will get down to a maximum armed service of 
maybe 2,800,000, or 2,700,000, and that is all there will be if we have 
2 years of inv oluntar y service. So you see there is a very real responsi- 
bility to make these armed services efficient. We have to keep the 
combat effective strength up and perhaps increase it. We had better 
get at it now because the time will come when the generals and the 
admirals are not going to say how many people there will be, there are 
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not gomg to be that many unless vou have the 3-year draft or some- 
thing of that sort. 

So that is another reason why we are trying to get the armed services 
to think about a situation when they are not going to have all the men 
they think they would lke. That is a problem 


RESERVE FORCES POLICY BOARD 


Mr. OsTEervaa. Does the Reserve Forces Policy Board remain in 
existence under the reorganization plan? 

Mr. Hannan. That is a statutory board of the last Congress which 
reports to the Secretary through me, and of course up until now they 
have been concerned primarily with these matters that have to do with 
retirements and drill pay and that sort of thing. They have a new 
chairman and they had a meeting last month, and when we inducted 
he new chairman I made a little speech to them and told them the 
real responsibility that was theirs was to take a look at the whole 
Reserve setup. That we have to make certain, that we actually 
have a Reserve system that will work. 

Of course, the thing that concerns me is if we get into an all-out war 
whether we have a lot of people in the Reserves who are going to be 
physically fit for service, how many of them we are going to find we 
can count on who have been participating in drills and how many 
we will find are essential to running their comienaaes and are not going 
to be available. 

So, answering what I assume to be your question, we are very much 
concerned about it. We are starting by saying to the Reserve Policy 
Board—you take a look and give us your best advice and we are going 
to keep looking too. As we turn people out of the services and have 
fewer in, our effectiveness to fight this war when it comes will depend 
pretty much on the reserve setup that we have. 

Mr. OstertaG. Does the board function under vou? 

Mr. Hannan. They are responsible to the Secretary through me. 


( 
+ 
( 


RELATIONSHIP WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Osrerrac. What jurisdictional relationship does your branch 
of the defense organization have over Selective Service? 

Mr. Hannan. None. Selective Service is set up by Congress. 
We determine the quota. We say to General Hershey, you deliver 
to us in X months so many people, and they provide the men. 


INCREASED UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER BY MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Scrivner. May I interpose a suggestion? We had a very 
interesting story told us not so long ago by the Marine Corps. They 
demonstrated how well they had been able to get more combat soldiers 
out of the same number of men. I am just wondering if you, or any 
of your people, have had occasion to talk to any of them to see how 
they got those results. 

Mr. Hannan. Yes. Not only that, we brought in Major General 
Peck, retired, and he is working now for me. We have a staff for him 
and he is reviewing the tables of organization for all the services. He 
started with MSTS, but we are gomg through them line by line. 
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Mr. WieGiesworts. I am glad to hear that. That is somethin 
that has been needed for a long time, I think. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose he will eventually get to it, but 1 think 
you might suggest that he talk to some of the present Marine person 
because if he is a retired Marine general he was probably under 
old school whe re they were using more men different ways than th 
are under the new program. If they have some ideas that can 
spread to the services, I think that we ought to use them. 

Mr. Hannan. He is physically retired. He is young in years a 
he is in touch with them 


ATE OF REENLISTMENTS BY MARINE CORPS 


Another thing they have done, they are doing a great job in reenlis 
ments. At the moment the es are reenlisting a much high 
percentage of their men than has been the case in any of the servi 
in any peacetime situation. They are doing a iine job in that directi 

Mr. Sumpparp. | was interested in all your comments, but pa: 
cularly your last appraisal of the availability by popular concept 
the respective branches when you said that the Marine Corps » 
holding its own. Is that statement based upon applicants, upon 
ceiling? 

Mr. Hannan. The question is reenlistments. We were just talking 
about the reenlistments. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Mr. Hannan. All the services have been reenlisting all those who 
would reenlist. We have had no quota on reenlistment. We have been 
trying to get them to reenlist. 

Mr. SHepparp. I apparently get from your statement that th: 
reason the Marine Corps has been so successful is because of their 
attitude in public relations, if that term can be applied, at the time 
the individual is being mustered out from the service. 

Mr. Hannan. Instead of somebody handing him a card a month 
before he is going to be out of the service, notifying him on a mimeo- 
graphed form that his period of service is nearly at an end and that the 
service would like to have him reenlist and that is the end of it, that 
is not the way they do it. They have a little salesmanship. It 
starts from the top and goes on down through the various echelons of 
officers, pointing out to them the stake that the Marine Corps has in 
the maximum possible number of reenlistments. Of course, they do 
not want them to come through selective service. They are proud of 
their service. If these officers will show an interest in these people as 
individuals, they will get the job done. 

Mr. Suepparp. I was under the impression from my observations 
of different operations in the military, that aside from the mustering- 
out aspect, there was pretty much a continuity of close relationship 
during the entire service of the man in the Marine Corps as compared 
to the other services 

Mr. Hannan. I think that is a fair observation. 

Mr. Suepparp. I noticed in your original statement and in response 
to an interrogation, that you have dropped a total of 344 civilians 
and as I interpret the mathematics involved, 131 military, or a total 
of 475; is that correct? 

Mr. Lortis. That is right. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Now, we find 1 differential here of $1,200,000 in 
this budget as compared with your previous budget. Where is that 
differential absorbed that is not reflected in the dropping of the 475 
personnel? 

Mr. Loris. On page 4 of the justifications, you have the compari- 
son, item by item, of the dollars in the 1953 budget and the 1954 
budget 

REDUCTION IN MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHepparp. My colleague, Mr. Scrivner, touched upon a sub- 
ject that is rather close to my heart, and that is the additional contract 
operations with regard to hospital beds. Who is the gentleman who 

presently functioning in the capacity over there as the military 
adviser? What is his attitude if it has been reflected to you relative 
to eliminating some of the vacancies that presently prevail in military 
hospitals to other branches of our Government, such as, hypothetically, 
the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Hannan. I| have not discussed that matter in detail with him 
at all. My principal contacts with Dr. Casberg in the weeks that I 
have been over there have been concerned in the direction of reducing 
the number of medical personnel in the military services. In the course 
of those discussions, however, he has expressed the opinion that this 
is an area in which he thinks a good deal of progress can be made in the 
way of savings, and that it is an area that we should get into. Until 
rather recently he was responsible for this policy board. Now, he is 
an assistant to the Secretary. Of course, he is responsible directly to 
the Secretary, and the relationships that I have had with him have 
been because of my concern about the manpower matters. 


NUMBER OF AD HOC COMMITTEES UNDER OFFICE OF SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSI 


Mr. SHppparp. Not reverting to the facetious—I have no intention 
of doing that in a discussion of this serious matter—but the word has 
been applied to the degree that I think it is applicable, considering 
the reduction in personnel that we have just referred to. 

What has been the total number of ad hoc committees that have been 
attached to or become a part of, by momentary contact or longer, the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense in the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Lortis. In the past fiscal year, 1953? 

Mr. SHepparpD. Yes. We may typify them as commissions, or 
whatever the terminology may be, but as | interpret the term ‘‘ad hoc,’ 
it would cover the waterfront. Let us have it that way. 

Mr. Hannan. We can easily ascertain the number and give you 
the exact figure. 1 do not have it. 

Mr. Lorris. Six or seven would be a good guess, if vou are talking 
about the estimate of money herein 

Mr. Hannan. He is talking about the total number of ad hoc or 
advisory committees to the Secretary of Defense. There would be 
many, many more than that. There are 6 or 7 of these committees 
that are involved here in this financing. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you were to take a running check of those com- 
mittees connected not only literally with the Secretary of Defense, but 
with the other divisions of the Military Establishment as well, and 
you could get it under 176, I think you would be quite fortunate. 
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My question was directed, however, to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. The rest of them would flow through their own course of 
procedure. We can go into that later. You do not for the moment 
have an answer to just how many have actually been called in and 
been a part of the procedure of the present administration? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir 

Mr. Suepparp. Apparently there is in this bill the money for the 
purpose of covering expenditures of that character; is that correct? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir 


OF ESTIMATES FOR ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Sueprparp. Well then, in the absence of knowing the number 
of those gentlemen you are going to bring in, on what premise did 
you formulate your estimate that is presented for the purpose of pay- 
ing those specialists? 

Mr. Lorris. The estimate for paying expenses was based upon th 
utilization this year of approximately 25 man-years of such service 
We feel that we will continue that and it may increase to 26 or 27 
We compute it on the equivalent of one person for a full man-year. 
That is what the money is based upon. Most of those are individuals 
employed to consult with the Research and Development Board, and 
it is assumed in this budget that an Assistant Secretary in Research 
and Development will continue to call on scientists and experts to 
come in and furnish technical advice and assistance on research 
programs. 

Mr. Lortis. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under the projected plan that you have referred 
to, the reorganization plan, how many of these so-called advisory 
committees, to wit, ad hoe and so forth, are you bringing into the 
picture? I mean bodies and not just names. 

Mr. Lorris. I do not have any specific plans on that. It would 
be fairly obvious that we would continue to use from time to time 
groups of specialists to address themselves to these special problems, 
such as the one that Dr. Hannah, has mentioned that has been con- 
cerned recently with going into the whole matter of dependent care. 

Mr. Saeprarp. Did you not discuss a short time ago with one of 
my colleagues the amount of money that was paid to these particular 
types of advisers, specialists, and what not, and did you not refer to 
the fact that they were not ordinarily costing us anything, though I 
am under the impression that there is a $50 a day per diem, plus an 
expense account? 

Mr. Saepparp. Out of the Rockefeller group of personalities that 
have been involved in the recommendations and reports that we 
have had before us, how many of those people will receive compensa- 
tion, expenses, or whatever you wish to apply? 

Mr. Lorris. My information is that none of them received any 
compensation. 

Mr. SHepparp. None at all? 

Mr. Lorrtis. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then they are public-spirited gentlemen. It is 
unfortunate for the taxpayers that we do not have more of like 
character. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES FOR PROPOSED NEW SECRETARIES 


What is the present status of the so-called reorganization additions? 
{t the moment you have no authority at law for that procedure. I 
am speaking about the additional secretaries that have been referred 


Mr. Lorrts. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparD. How much have you provided in this appropria- 
tion to take care of their salaries and incidental expenses? 

Mr. Lorris. The reorganization plan calls for salaries of Assistant 
Secretaries at $15,000 a year, the same as for the other Government 
departments. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What does that mean in total dollars under the 
proposed reorganization plan? 

Mr. Lorris. For example, we would have two Assistant Secretaries 
at $15,000. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is $30,000. 

Mr. Lorris. Who would replace two board chairmen each at 
$16,000. We would save $2,000 there. We would have another Assist- 
ant Secretary in lieu of a Director of Installations at $14,800 as com- 
pared with $15,000 or an increase of $200. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are you not being rather niggardly with respect to 
the men that you are asking to perform these special services when 
vou are nicking them for $200? 

Mr. Hannan. The salaries of the Assistant Secretaries are settled 
by the Congress. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Let us hope that there are a lot of people inclined 
to hang their hats on a lot of title. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is the desire to serve. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Can you give me the total for the new adjunct? 

(The following information was furnished for the record:) 


Comparison of salaries between present and proposed organization 


Present Amount Proposed Amount 


Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- $15,000 | Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comip- $15, 000 
troller troller) 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (man- 15,000 | Assistant Secretary of Defense (man- 15, 000 
power and personne]l). power and personnel 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Inter- 15,000 | Assistant Secretary of Defense (Inter- 15, 000 
national Security Affairs). national Security Affairs 
Chairman, Munitions Board __-. 16,000 | Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 15, 
Director, Defense Supply Management 14, 800 and Logistics 
Agency | 
Deputy Dir., Defense Supply Manage- | 13, 000 
ment Agency. 
Chairman, Research and Development | 16,000 | Assistant Secretary of Defense Re- 
Board. | search and Development 
Assistant Secretary of Deiense (Applica- 
| tions Engineering 
Chairman, Armed Forces Medical Policy 15,000 | Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health 
Connceil. and Medical 
Director cf Installations 14, 800 Assistant Secretary of Defense (Prop- 
erties and Installations 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Legis- 
lative Affairs 
General Counsel 14,800 | General Counsel 
Assistant to the Secretary for Public Infor- 14,800 | Assistant to the Secretary for Public 
mation. Information 
Chairman, Military Liaison Committee 16,000 | Assistant to the Secretary Atomic 
to AEC, | Energy) and Chairman, Military 
Liaison Committee to AEC, 


180, 200 
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Mr. Suepparp. What proportion, insofar as the application of 
manpower pertains, Mr. Secretary, are in what you would define as 
the operation category as against that of management category? 


DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE BETWEEN 
POLICYMAKING AND OPERATIONAL-TYPE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Hannan. Of course, the total operation of the Secretary 
Defense is primarily policymaking. There is a little operation that 
you cannot get by without. There is not only the operation of ou 
own housekeeping, but in some of these advisory operations, with th: 
military departments, you cannot get entirely out of operations 
The Defense Supply Me hte Agence y is an example of an opera 
tional-type activity. The desire, howev er, is to keep out of operations 
as much as possible at the Secretary of Defense level. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would you furnish for the record a reasonable per- 
centage or an approximate percentage of those operations as they 
presently prevail? 

Mr. Hannan. Less than 20 percent of the activities of the Offi 
of the Secretary of Defense are related to operational-type functions 

Mr. SHepparp. | am very hopeful that this reorganization plan will 
reflect itself in a savings in dollars and cents 

I am hopeful, also, that the additional assistants will not permit 
themselves to get into that category that we talked of—of layer upon 
layer of persounel. I have heard of cases where for 1 man in a: 
executive position you have got to have 10 attendants. I do not 
know whether that formula applies in your concept or not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. I want to say this to you, Mr. Hannah. [ listened 
very attentively to your presentation and your responses to th 
questions. I must commend you on your know-how, and 6 months 
from now I will be able to tell you how much I think of you and whethe: 
we will be better friends than we are at the moment. 

Mr. Hannan. That is fair enough. 

Mr. Suepparpb. I wish you good luck. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Wiacetesworts. Thank you very much, gentlemen. The 
committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Thursday. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The committee will come to order. We are here 
today primarily to consider the language under the general provisions. 
he first is section 601. Are there any changes? 

Mr. Lanman. No changes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. 602? 

Mr. Lanman. No changes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. 603? 

Mr. Lanman. No changes, sir. 


SECTION 604 USE OF PAY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. 604? 

Mr. LANMAN. In section 604 the last clause is deleted from the 
section. It was inserted last year in anticipation of requirements to 
meet the pay raise. Transfers will have been completed by the end 
of this year. The language is no longer necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without objection, the language will be deleted. 

Mr. Taser. That is the part after the word “purpose”’ in line 3? 

Mr. Scrivner. In the brackets. 

Mr. TaBer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. 605? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrivner. 606? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrtvner. 607? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrivner. 608? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrivner. 609? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrivner. 610? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrivner. 611? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrivner. 612? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrivner. 613? 

Mr. LanMAN. No change, sir. 
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SECTION 614 MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. 614? 

Mr. Lanman. There are changes in that section, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you explain those, please. 

Mr. Gartock. I will speak to this provision. That section was 
put in 4 years ago to give us a little more flexibility in the mino. 
construction field. The $200,000 limitation was added on the cert 
fication of the secretary of Defense at that time. 

The proposal in the printed copy, Mr. Chairman, was to restrict 
to $10,000 the amount of construction that could be done without 
the certification of a departmental secretary. The Bureau of th 
Budget proposed that last winter. They thought that most of ou 
emergency projects had probably been taken care of, and they thought 
the control on the use of funds in this area should be tightened up 

We have gone into this further since that time, and we find that 
going down to the $10,000 level will put an administrative burden on 
the Secretaries of the military departments which probably is not 
justified in view of the dollar volume in effect. If we go to $25,000 
and let the secretary delegate below that level, approximately 50 
percent will be covered 

Mr. Manon. Do you still want to stand by the $10,000 figure? 

Mr. Gartockx. No; we want to raise that to $25,000. Up to 
$25,000 we want delegated to field commands; from $25,000 to 
$50.000 the Secretary of the military department ; and $50,000 to 
$200,000 for the Secretary of Defense. 

fr. Manon. That is very conservative 


Mr. Gartock. Half of the money is then subject to approval by 


il 
the Secretary of the military department or the Secretary of De 
fense, with only a relatively smaller portion of the projects. This 
year over 3,800 projects were below $10,000; 1,337 were in th 
$10,000-t0-$25,000 area; 1,223 were in the $25,000-to-$50,000 group 


Onlv 53 were in the $50,000-to-$200,000 group. 

We would like to raise that limit from the printed amount to 
$25,000 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, to make these reviews takes manpowe) 
People have to do it 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sit 
ir. Scrivner. I can see the logic of the request. However, in 
times past we have run into a bad situation. Under these so-called 
minor construction items, in some places, the officer in command 
would approve the $25,000, let us say, in May of 1953 and then, 
along about July of 1954, on the same project, he would approve an- 
other $25,000; so that actually what has happened is that they have 
been doing some of the things that should not have been done. 

What is there now which will prevent a repetition of that situation? 

Mr. Garzock. There is this: As of now the delegation down to the 
field commander is $50,000. The entire authority of the military 
department is delegated down to the field commander. That per- 
mits approval of pretty fair-sized projects. Two or three of thos 
end to end can make a fairly substantial construction project. 

Mr. Scrivner. But thes avoided the limitation. 

Mr. Garutock. | would not say there have not been some cases 
where that has been done. It is our feeling that the $25,000 and the 
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increased interest which the departments will have to take in this 
ork will bring about administrative control of that. If you would 
like to hear from any of the departments on that we would be happy 
to have them state their positions 
Mr. Sertvner. We must be assured that will not happen in the 
future 
Mr. GARLOCK. We will do our best to avoid it, Mr. Chairman 


LOCATION OF CHANGES 


Mr. Scrivner. Where do the suggested changes come? 

Mr. Lanman. The fifth line from the bottom of the page, delete 
$10,000” and insert in lieu thereof $25,000.’ 

Mr. Forp. That is in the small (c)? 

Mr. LANMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That should be $25,000? 

Mr. LANMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Is that the only change? 


CERTIFICATION 


Mr. Gartock. No. The change here as to the certification by the 
Secretary of the military department is also more restrictive than it 


was tinder previous language. 

LANMAN. That is right, sir. 

Forp. Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, to have them 
submit a redraft that we could follow? 

Mr. Scrivner. What we will have to do is change this 

Mr. Forp. They talk about changes in language, too. 

Mr. Gartock. That is all in there 

Mr. LANMAN. (b) is new, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I see. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. As I try to read this in the revamped form it leaves 
subsection (c) sort of dangling in the air as to who shall approve it 
You have $200,000 for the Secretary of Defense 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. $50,000 for the Secretary of the Department? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then you say “any other such project, 
$25,000”; but there does not seem to be any designation of person. 

Mr. Gartock. That means that the Secretary of the Department 
can designate the command level to which authority will be given. It 
would be possible to give it clear down to the station commander. 
The practice has not been to do that. 

The Army keeps it in the Army commanders; the Navy in the 
bureau chiefs; and the Air Force in the major commands, such as the 
Air Materiel Command, SAC, and the Tactical Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course we can understand it from the explanation, 
but just to read the language you cannot imply all of that. At least | 
cannot. 

Mr. Garuock. If you concur that is the level at which we ought to 
do it we will put out an administrative directive to the department 
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saying, ‘This is not to be delegated below these levels,’”’ which is the 
practice we have been following. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any discussion on this particular change? 
I think it is practical. 

Mr. Taser. Of course we will have to go over that. 

Mr. Manon. He has given us enough information. Then we can 
determine it. 

Mr. Taser. All we need is information. 

Mr. Scrivner. $10,000 is too low. 


SECTION 615—-LIMITATION ON FAMILY QUARTERS 
Mr. Lanman. There is a change in 615. This section imposes a 
dollar limitation on amounts to be used for family quarters. Thes: 
dollar limitations are in addition to space limitations usually contained 
in the authorizing acts 

The first change in the wording begins at line 2 and would mak 
this limitation applicable to all appropriations for construction 
Heretofore it has only been for those contained in the act. This 
would make it applicable to all appropriations available for construc 
tion of family quarters. 

Mr. Gartock. The amounts are the same as were in prior appro- 
priations bilis 

Mr. Lanman. That is right 

Mr. Scrivner. The amounts are the same? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. What happened is that when we were 
drawing the bill up for the first time in about 3 years we had publi ic 
works money in the regular bill. Therefore, to pick up the restriction 
that had been in being in other bills, because the public works money 
had been in a se narate bill, it was incorporated in here. So it just 
picks this up. If the public works item is not going to be reported 
out with the rest of your bill, you might want to give consideration 
to dropping it from this bill and putting it with the public works. 

Mr. Taser. There is no possibility of having any public works 
appropriation with this bill. 

Mr. Garutock. That was the only thing. You may want to give 
consideration to which bill it should be in. 

Mr. Lanman. There is a second change in that section, Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no use putting in time discussing it if it is 
going to be in the construction bill. 

Mr. Garuock. It can be there. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is dropped we will have to change all of 
these section numbers, of course. 


SECTION 616—AVAILABILITY OF ARMY AND AIR FORCE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Lanman. There is a change in 616, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. What is the change? 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Lanman. The authority in this section covering education of 
dependents in areas not assigned under law to the Office of Education 
is involved. The change appears at the fourth line from the bottom, 
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and would provide an increase in the average cost from $225 to $250 
per student. This increase is in line with the actual average cost in 
these areas and in line with the amounts provided in the estimates. 

The failure to do this would require substantial payments to be 
made by the parents. A like change is in section 617, which covers 
the same proposition for the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, all other parents in America have to pay for 
their children’s tuition. Why should it be so objectionable for the 
parents of those in the military service to pay at least a part of the 
vost? 

Mr. Garzock. | would prefer to have the other witnesses speak 
to that. 

Admiral CLexron. These people are put in places where they can- 
not get proper schools and they have to have schools set up. T kata is 
why they are more expensive. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand the reason. They are there and 
Uncle Sam is here. The taxpayers, most of whom have children of 
their own to educate, are paying the bill now up to $225 a year. It 
might be possible in a few places that the parents might have to pay 

25, $50, or $75 a year, which is still probably less than they would be 
paying if they were back here in the United States. At least, I never 
could get by when I was educating my daughter for $25, $50, or $75 a 
year. 

Mr. Stxes. Under the provisions proposed would the Federal 
Government be assuming all of the cost of educating children who are 
dependents? 

Mr. Garuock. In overseas areas 

Mr. Scrivner. Practically all, at any rate. 

Mr. Sixes. That is different from the situation in this country, in 
that nearly every person pays some taxes toward the education of his 
children. 

Mr. Garuock. I think this statement is correct: In the schools 
that we operate at the posts, camps, and stations I believe the Office 
of Education carries money and pays the whole bill, so that if an 
officer or enlisted man is stationed in this country and sends his child 
to a Government school, if he is on a post such as down at Quantico, 
the Office of Education is providing that schooling. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is that costing, on the average? 

Mr. Gartock. I am not familiar with their bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. It has just been called to my attention that in the 
Treasury-Post Office bill it went through at $250 for the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Gartock. If we do not come up to the cost—and I think we 
are running the schools on a fairly reasonable basis—by being shipped 
overseas the parents are being assessed additional amounts. Now, 
there are substantial amounts that go in from nonappropriated funds. 
This is not for everything. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. To what is this additional cost attributable? 

Mr. Garuock. One of our big problems, Mr. Sheppard, is that we 
have to operate a number of schools that are just uneconomical, where 
you have to operate 8 grades and maybe you have 10 or 15 students, 
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Even if you have only 1 teacher, and we usually have about 2, I think 
under those conditions the cost per student is very high. If you get 
a location such as on Guam or in certain parts of Europe, where we 
have a heavy concentration of personnel, you can bring your cost of 
operating schools down somewhere near what it is in the United States 

In certain parts of Europe, for instance, in the high schools they 
cannot run a high school every place they need one, so they have to 
bring the students in there and provide dormitory space. The children 
come in on Monday and stay through the week and go home over the 
weekend. 

The small schools are what really run the costs up. Then there are 
a few areas—and I think the Navy is the biggest problem in this 
area—where it is not economical to run a school at all, for instance, 
for the high-school group. You have too few. Then they have to 
70 to private schools. 

We do not pay the full cost of sending those children to the private 
school. We only allow the amount that the limitation provides, and 
then the parents pick up the difference. In some cases that is a sub- 
stantial difference. 

LIMITATION OF COST 


Mr. Mituer. Are you sure there is a limitation? In the testimony 
before our little committee the indication was that there was no limit 
as to what might be spent for an individual student who was sent to a 
private school, in cases where there was no Army-operated or service- 
operated school available. 

Mr. Gartock. I thought I was, but there are so many of these 
items I will have to check. Admiral Clexton, what does the Navy 


pay? 

Mr. Cuermak. It is related to the average, and the average is 
thrown into an area. You may have a high payment in one case and 
a low payment in another case, but they all will fall in the average. 

Mr. Miuier. That does not quite answer the question. As | 
understood it, there was no top limit. 

Admiral Ciextron. That is correct. 

Mr. Garuock. There is no legal limitation on the amount we can 
pay for any one particular student. 

Mr. Mixuer. It is at the discretion of the local commander. If 
he wanted to he could allow any sum. 

Mr. Cuermak. But the amount he pays for all students has to be 
in the amount. Suppose that the average is $200. If he pays $100 
for 1 student and has 2 students, he can go up to $300, and makes his 
average $200. ‘There is no limitation on a single student, but with 
all of the students he has to come within the average assigned. 

Mr. Scrivner. A situation arose in the Air Force, and we asked 
for an explanation of it, where some of these students were involved, 
particularly as it related to the children of those assigned to air 
missions and air attachés. In many instances we found that there 
were only 1, 2, or maybe 3. We found in some places the cost of 
tuition ran - high as $475. Is that not right, General Asensio? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. Something on that order. 

Mr. Scrivner. That presents a rather wide limitation of cost. 
We have carried $225 for a long time, almost as long as I can remember. 

Mr. SuHepparp. May | ask this question: As I interpret this expend- 
iture, while there is a set figure of $225 prevalent, that is an accumula- 
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tive situation for distribution purposes, depending upon the students 
and the grade demands which have to be served? Is that a correct 
assumption? 

Mr. CuermMak. That is right, sir. The average figure is dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. Garztock. Worldwide. 

Mr. Suepparp. If they go into a private school you have no juris- 
diction over the cost, because that school has the right to establish its 
own cost. You either meet the cost or do not attend; is that true 
or not? 

Mr. Cuermak. That is true. However, you may not have the 
money available in the assigned average. If you have only $300 
available and the course is $500, then the officer assumes the $200 
additional cost. 

Mr. Suepparp. But you have no control over the cost? 

Mr. CoerMAK. We have no control over the cost. 

General Aspensio. I should like to cite another situation which 
confronts us. You will remember, Mr. Scrivner, that this came up 
during our hearings. 

We have the problem of foreign exchange. I think everyone is well 
aware of the problem in Venezuela, where the transition is very, very 
costly. We cannot operate under those conditions of foreign exchange 
for so many of these schools with a specific limitation, because we 
cannot tell precisely how those exchanges will fluctuate. Therefore, 
if we accommodate through administration to an average, which we 
have exhibited the capacity to do, we can proceed satisfactorily. 


SOLUTION OF HIGH-COST EDUCATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, part of the solution of some of these 
situations is a closer screening of personnel who are assigned to those 
assignments, to make the assignments as far as possible to men who 
do not have the children who are going into these high-cost areas. 
My recollection is that in Venezuela there is a very small number of 
children involved. 

General Asensio. There is a very small number, sir. So far as the 
Air Force is concerned I believe the number is 12. 

Mr. Scrivner. That could be eliminated completely by giving these 
service assignments to men who do not have the dependents. 

Mr. Sixes. Unfortunately the services themselves do not consider 
that. I think they should and it would result in a saving. 

Mr. Scrivner. That could be particularly true in these areas where 
you have only 1, 2, or 3 children involved. When you get to the 
widespread assignments in the Far East or Europe, of course, that 
cannot be done; but in these remote separate posts I think it could be 
done without too much trouble. I am quite sure your personnel files 
show how many dependents these men have and their ages. That 
would be at least one solution to some of this high-cost education. 

Mr. CuermMak. The Navy in part does solve it when we assign the 
officers to areas and they have wives with teaching certificates. Then 
we have those wives teach at a reduced cost to the Navy in those 
particular areas; and much money is saved in that area. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a commendable program. Perhaps the 
Army and the Air Force could carry that out, also. 
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Mr. Gartock. That is a fairly widespread practice, sir, because of 
the problem of recruiting teachers and the availability of the wives 
to teach in these foreign areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 

Mr. Miter. The Army has a rule, though, that you cannot take 
a wife overseas even though she has a schoolteacher’s certificate; do 
they not? 

Mr. Sixes. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it be incorporated into 
our report. It seems to me it is a very reasonable thing. Inquiries 
should be made about the dependency status of the people who are 
assigned to the areas where schooling is limited and costly. 

Mr. Scrivner. That notation will be made. Will you take care of 
that, Mr. Orescan. 


SECTION 617—-AVAILABILITY OF NAVY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Section 617. 

Mr. LanMAN. Section 617 has changes to coaform the Navy lan- 
guage and the amount to those provided for the Air Force and the 
Army. 

Mr. Garvock. It is the same discussion for 617 as for 616. 

Mr. LanmaNn. The same discussion applies. It is to conform the 
Navy wording. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, this is to make the language com- 
patible across the board? 

Mr. Lanman. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Unification, I see. 

Mr. Gartock. Next year we might even have one section. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. These 2 will be incorporated into 1. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScrivNer. 618? 

Mr. Lanman. No change, si 

Mr. Scrivner. 619? 

Mr. LaAnMAN. No change, si 

Mr. Scrivner. 620? 

Mr. Lanman. No change, si 

Mr. Scrivner. 621? 

Mr. Lanman. No change, si 


SECTION 622—-EXTENDED AVAILABILITY 


Mr. ScrivNerR. 622? 

Mr. Lanman. No change, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. On section 622 the reason we have the situation we 
have seen in the appropriations is a pretty large forward financing on 
research and development? 

Mr. Garuock. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because they are no-year funds? 

Mr. Gartock. No; I do not think that is the reason we have such 
large forward financing. It has made it possible for us to utilize the 
funds, I think, in a more economical manner. Therefore, when we 
come up with a program we can take full consideration of the funds 
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on hand, knowing that they will be available to carry out the project, 
whether it gets obligated on June 30 or whether it is not obligated 
ntil some time in July or August. 

Mr. Scrivner. 623? 

Mr. Lanman. No change, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. 624? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

M-:. Scrtvner. 625? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrivner. 626? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrivner. 627? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 

Mr. Scrivner. 628? 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 


SECTION 629——-GRATUITIES BY CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Scrivner. 629? 

Mr. LanmaNn. There is a technical change in that section. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the change and what is the reason for it? 

Mr. Lanman. It is only to make it applicable to the funds in this 
act, sir. You will notice the deletion of the titles referred to in last 
year’s act. The added language makes it applicable to the funds 
available to the Department of Defense for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the effect? 

Mr. Lanman. The effect is to make this provision applicable to 
the funds available to the Department of Defense in 1954. This sec- 
tion requires the inclusion in contracts of a clause permitting the 
cancellation of a contract if it is found that the contractor or his 
employees have offered or given any bribe to any employees of the 
Government to obtain a contract or favorable treatment thereunder. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this just makes it applicable to all 
funds appropriated? 

Mr. LanmaAn. Yes, sir. 


SECTION 630—-RESTRICTION ON NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. 630? 

Mr. Gariock. 630 we would like to have deleted. That is the 
limitation on the number of graded personnel. We do not believe 
that it is necessary any longer. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have right now? 

Mr. Garwock. Less than 500,000. 

Mr. Taser. How many? 

Mr. Garuock. | think it is about 475,000 at the moment. 

Mr. Taser. I think you had better give us more information than 
that. 

Mr. Sixes. How many do you propose to have at the end of fiscal 
1954? 

Mr. Gartock. We are proposing to be under the 500,000 at the 
end of this fiscal year and in the next fiscal year. 
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EFFECT OF LIMITATION 


Mr. Sikes. What harm does the limitation do? 

Mr. Gartock. It makes that much more of an administrative loa 
Lo control it and report, to be sure you are under it 

Mr. Taser. If you are 50,000 under, it is no trouble keeping track 
of it, or keeping under it 

Mr. Tracy. There is a little more to it than that, Mr. Chairman 
[t not only requires a report on the numbers we have but it also forces 
us to maintain a system of allocating personnel spaces to the various 
commands. In other words, we have a funding system now whereby 
ve fund dollars down through the channels to our various commands 
This requires a duplicate system of allotting or allocating spaces all 
the way down. It takes people to do that job. It takes paper to do 
it and it takes time. 

It is true that we would be within the limit with or without this 
statutory provision, but it does provide that extra job of allocating 
spaces. 

Mr. Sikes. Would it cost you money to keep up with the limitation? 

Mr. Tracy. It does cost certain money, because it requires certain 
work to be done to maintain it 

Mr. SHeprarp. How much? 

Mr. Tracy. I do not have an exact figure or even an approximate 
figure on it 

Mr. Forp. The dollar limitation in the requested budget would 
( {Te et ke ep you ul de r 500.000? 

Mr. Tracy. That has exactly the same effect. ‘he dollar contro! 
keeps i it w ‘thin the ceounbesdl ceiling. 

Mr. Sikes. What you are telling us is that with present limits sti ms 
vou have no expectation whatsoever of exceeding 500,000. With th 
language in the bill you say it would cost you money because of 
vdditional bookkeeping requirements. 

Mr. Tracy That is correct, sir. It requires an additional alloca- 
tion system to be maintained. 

Mr. Serry NER. You say it would save us money. Some place you 
ought to be able to tell us how many aoe are engaged in this: how 
much it costs: and whe ‘re the savings would | pe re fle Cc ted, if we de let 
this section. 

Mr. Tracy. There would not be a substantial saving by any 
means, but there would be some saving in personnel cost. 

Mr. Garutockx. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if we could identify specific 
dollars we could delete from the budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just exactly the condition we have run into 
before. People come in here and say, “If you do not make us do this 
wr that we can save manpower,’ ’ but when you try to find out where 
are the men you are going to save and where is the money going to 
be saved you cannot pinpoint it. 

Mr. Gartock. This is carried on by a substantial number of 
people as a small part of their other duties. I doubt that we would 
find at any location enough so that we could even pull together a full- 
time job. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not hurting very much to keep it, then. 

Mr. Tracy. Of course this budget was based upon the anticipation 
that this would be out. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You should not anticipate things like that, because 
lots of times Congress and this committee in particular does not do 
what you anticipate it is going to do. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir; but we have to prepare the budget on the 
basis of certain assumptions. 

Mr. Scrtvner. How much did you cut out of this budget on the 
basis of this? 

Mr. Tracy. That is almost impossible to identify. We would 
have to make a special study of this. 

Mr. Tapngr. Just so you meht have something to think about 
| have in front of me a progress report of statistics of the Office of 
he Secretary of Defense, May 28, 1953. It shows the enrollment 
of graded employment at 479,319. That is 2 weeks ago or a little bi 
over. Under those circumstances you are now pretty close to the limit 
It would look like we ought to watch it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any other discussion on 630? 

No response. 
On 631? 
Mr. LAnMAN. No change, sir. 


SECTION 632 TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND EFFECTS 


Mr. ScrRIVNER. 632? 

Mr. Lanman. On 632 the Department recommends the deletion 
‘of this limitation on the shipping of household effects, and we would 
like to offer the following statement 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean to want no limitation whatsoever? 


» 


Mr. Gartockx. Can Admiral Holloway speak to that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, Mr. Garlock. I will try to give 
a little specific data in a general statement first, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Hottoway. As Chief of Naval Personnel I am concerned 
over the adverse effect imposed on personnel by section 632 of appro- 
priation act 1953, and I earnestly recommend and urge that a 
similar provision not be included in the proposed appropriation act 
for 1954, but we be permitted to return to existing legislation which 
recognizes a differential for weight allowance of household effects 
This conforms to the recognized principle reflected in statutory pro- 
visions establishing the size of quarters to which various ranks shall 
be assigned, quarters allowances, family allowances for enlisted men, 
and basic pay, too. There is not sufficient experience to determine 
the overall effects of the 9,000-pound limitation, although we have 
cases of individual hardship which have been reported. 

In this connection it is doubtful that the real effects will ever be 
completely known, because many personnel feel compelled to dispose 
of household effects to bring them under or closer to the maximum 
allowance. This limitation affects only the officers of the rank of 
lieutenant commander and above. These officers are usually older 
personnel who have acquired additional responsibility, larger families, 
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and the inevitable increase in volume of household effects required to 
maintain an acceptable standard of living. 

Reserve personnel recalled to active duty and those personnel who 
were overseas at the time that section 632 became effective are pat 
ticularly affected. Such personnel either shipped or placed household 
goods in storage under the weight allowance effective at the time o! 
their permanent change of station moves. They now have little or no 
alternative with respect to disposal of such household goods as may 
exceed 9,000 pounds. 

In many overseas areas military personnel are prohibited from selling 
on the local market. Further, items in Government storage cannot 
be examined and, therefore, must be shipped intact to the new stations 
in the United States prior to disposal of excess goods. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I comment there that I am convinced that 
there should be an exception made for those persons who were sent 
overseas before this limitation was put on, because they had no way 
of knowing that the limitation would be placed on them while they 
were outside the United States. They had sailed under the previous 
situation, and so far as I am concerned I would make an exception 
for those people, so that they would not be placed in a position that 
many of them find themselves in of being overseas with more tonnage 
than the limitation and no way of getting back except to pay for it 
themselves. Since they sailed without knowing the limitation it was 
no fault of theirs they are found in that situation. However, Admiral, 
you must realize that in many situations we have found that the 
amount of furniture and personal belongings shipped many times has 
been tremendously large. While you talk about the standard of livi ing 
and all that, it has been far more furniture than the taxpayer who is 
paying the bill has. I have seen some of the items. 

Mr. Srxzes. We are talking about all of the services? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, about all of the services. 

Mr. Sixes. I have the greatest respect for the admiral, and I think 
he is one of the ablest officers in the Navy. We should very carefully 
weigh the evidence which may be submitted to show hardship cases. 
But I think that this committee has to consider the propriety of put- 
ting more limitations instead of fewer into this language. 

I] think most of you saw an article which appeared in Life last week. 
It told of an incident where an officer had his household effects moved 
back to this country and by having a 50-cent bushel basket crated 
and shipped, caused the Government to pay out about $25. If the 
services are not going to put limitations into this thing, I think we 
shall have todo so. A lot of money is spent on the shipment of house- 
hold effects and it should not be wasted. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the elements that entered into con- 
sideration of this limitation last year. 

Mr. Srxes. At that time we asked the services to cut down on 
unnecessary expenditures. 


STUDY OF POSSIBILITY OF FURNISHING OVERSEAS QUARTERS 


Mr. Gartock. In the hearings before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee Senator Ferguson requested that we study the possibility 
of furnishing overseas quarters more completely in order to cut down 
on the amount of furniture that would have to be shipped. 
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Mr. Sixes. We asked you to do the same thing a year ago. If you 
have made report on it I have not seen it. 

Mr. Gartockx. We will do it and make a copy available to this 
<a because it would involve in that case the initial expense, at 

ast, of additional furnishings. 

av Scrivner. While you are making that study it might be well 
for all of the services, or, at least, somebody representing the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, to get in touch with some of the civilian 
storage people. 

CRATING 


I have seen a lot of this stuff that has been crated and shipped, and 
you have items of expense on the lumber and the labor and the weight 
of the crating and many times it is heavier than the item which is 
crated. Many times, as demonstrated by the example cited by Mr. 
Sikes, the cost of the crating far exceeds the cost of the item crated 
and the value of it. The civilian people can pick up a vanload of 
stuff and store it, and the element of damage involved is compara- 
tively small. Of course, this crating has been a practice of the services 
from time immemorial, from the time when there was a lot of handling 
done by inexperienced people. It was done in an effort to hold to a 
minimum the damage to the property being shipped, but in this 
modern day with people handling material the way we do now a lot of 
the crating is uncalled for. 

Admiral Hotutoway. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and we are 
using the van system in all of the services and pickup and delivery 
from door to door. Most of the crating is for overseas purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And for storage? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir; for storage. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the civilian storage people with all of the pro- 
tective materials that we have now can do a reasonable ‘ob A storage 
without all of the crating I do not know why the military cannot do 
it just as well. If they do not have the men with the know-how we 
can certainly get it from civilian stor age sources. 

Admiral CLexron. Most of the crating in the Navy is done by 
outside sources. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that it is no small item. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is one angle here that I think is important, 
and that is you have to be careful that you do not reach the 
diminishing-return aspect because in warehousing operations when 
you have your stuff crated you can stack it, and you can go up in the 
air with it and support the load. Otherwise, if it is uncrated you are 
paying for more floor space which is more costly on a square-foot basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. The civilian storage people meet that problem. 

Mr. Suepparp. They meet it because people are willing to meet 
the cost of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will venture to say that if you did it without 
crating you would save in the total cost more than the crating cost. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that would depend upon the length of time 
it was being stored. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the longer you store it the more it will 
cost, that is true, but it is also true that the more of this crating 
you have the more weight there is to handle and the more bulk there 
is to handle, and the more space is taken up. 
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It ought to be studied in connection with this, and in conncetion 
with the remarks I have just made I would request that language be 
prepared that would meet the situation we have faced where we have 
found service people already overseas, and when they are faced with 
this limitation due to no fault of their own I think that is one place 
where an exception should be made so that they can return their 
household goods, even though this limitation has been imposed. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce 1 or 2 other 
figures here that may be — to the committee? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, si 


EXAMPLES OF EXCESS COST 


Admiral Hottoway. We have made one check from July 1952 
until April 30, 1953. There was a total of 143 individuals checked 
Their accounts were checked for being over the 9,000 pound limita- 
tion, and the total checkage amounted to $21,300. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by checkage? 

Admiral Hottoway. That means that their accounts were checked 
for transportation costs in excess of the cost of 9,000 pounds. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, they were billed for the differential? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir, they paid for the differential. That 
is the way the Navy executes the law. 

Mr. Taser. How many people were involved in this $21,000. 

Admiral Hotuoway. One hundred forty-three, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. One hundred forth-three. That amounts to about 
$150 apiece. 

Admiral Hottoway. There were in that group 22 lieutenant com- 
manders, 62 commanders, 52 captains, 6 rear admirals, and 1 vice 
admiral. 

Mr. Taser. That is just about $150 each. 

Admiral Hottoway. There are specific cases here which are of 
interest. Admiral Grindrich’s excessive cost of transportation for 
his volume of household goods coming from the west coast to the 
east coast—he had come from Honolulu—was $990, as I understand 
it. This is subject to further check. It was crated in Honolulu, so 
it had a lot of excess “for that reason when it hit the coast, but there 
is $1,000 approximately that he paid out on that account. 

Another good example of excess cost is that of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Delaney who was ordered from Guam to the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations in August 1952. He was checked $166.80. 
We have many of those cases which may develop, Mr. Chairman, in 
the case of people like Admiral Fechteler with almost 40 years of 
service and making a big move. They have accumulated a consid- 
erable amount of household goods in connection with raising a family 
and the responsibilities of all sorts, and 9,000 pounds is an inadequate 
amount, sir, and in all honesty I am impelled to recommend a change 
to you. 

Mec. Scrivner. You think that isnot enough. What is a reasonable 
amount? 


NAVY TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND ALLOWANCES 


Admiral Hottoway. It is written in the S and A Manual, Mr. 
Chairman. It is all scaled down there. It has been in effect for years 
before this. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Some of them must have been exceeding that be- 
cause We have seen examples of it. 

Admiral Hottoway. Whenever they exceeded it they should have 
checked the difference. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me suggest that you furnish the committee this 
listing that you referred to in the S and A Manual so that we can have 
it for our study. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


WeiagHt ALLOWANCES FOR SHIPMENT OF HovsEHOLD Goops BELONGING 1 


ro 
Navy PERSONNEL 


The basic legislative authority for shipment of household goods for military 
onnel is contained in the Career Compensation Act of October 12, 1949 (63 
S02). The legislative authority does not specify wieght allowances but 
ely authorizes the shipment of household goods and provides that uniform 

ilations will be issued by the Secretaries of the services concerned. The 
Secretaries in turn publish the Joint Travel Regulations which establish weight 
pwiowances for shipment of household goods. These weight 


allowances are as 
follows: 


Table of weight allowances 


lemporary Permanent 
hange of sta-'change of st 
Rank or rating a of sta a Oe 
tion weight tion weight 
sllowance sllowance 


Pounds Pounds 
2, 000 24. 000 
1, 500 18, 000 
1, 000 14, 500 
1, 000 12, 000 
800 11, 000 


ral 
upper half 
iral (lower half) and commodors 
tair 
800 10, 000 
eutenant commander and warrant officer (W-4 pa 800 », 500 
tenant and warrant officer (W } pay grade 600 & 500 
eutenant (junior grade) and warrant officer (W-2 pay grad 600 7 
n, officer graduate of USN A, and warrant officer (W-1 pay grad 600 7 
ief petty officer, petty officer first class, second class and petty officer third 
class with 7 or more year service 


ouo 
, 000 


HK) 4, 500 
officer third class with less than 7 years’ service 4100 


3, 000 
iation cadet 


4100 100 


NotTE (a) Above weights are net weights before packing I'o compensate for the tare there are allowe« 
ertain increases over these allowances based on the method of shipment used 

2. Section 632 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, fiscal year 
1953, placed a maximum limit of 9,000 pounds on shipments of household goods. 

Mr. Forp. Referring to those figures you just read, is that the total 
number in the Navy adversely affected in 1953? 

Admiral HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Between the dates which you gave? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir; between July 1, 1952, until April 30, 
1953. We cannot carry that work farther than that. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that would be the total payable retro- 
actively if you wanted to make some provision for them? 

Admiral Hottoway. These people are already checked, and I do 
not know whether vou could do anything for them. 

Mr. Scrivner. No exception should be made other than for those 
currently overseas for this excess amount of furniture. 

Admiral Hottoway. We will produce that 5 and A Manual figure. 
I think 14,000 pounds should be the upper limit on it. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Taser. This picture seems to have been getting away out of 
hand in the State Department. I presume it has done the same thing 
in your department. For instance, in 1950 the average was 9,800 
pounds, not very far from the limitation that was carried, but it 
jumped to 10,521 pounds in 1951 and to 11,573 pounds in 1952 and 
to 13,678 pounds in 1953. 

It looks as though maybe all of the American people were getting 
delusions of grandeur. 

Mr. Garuock. There is one item in this section that I would like to 
address myself to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

Mr. Garuock. The section as now written is 5,000 pounds net to 
be maintained and ne to exceed that, and it is based on the average 
for the past fiscal year. In order to insure that the average will not 
be greater than the average for the previous fiscal year it is necessary 
that restrictions be imposed which will insure that the following fiscal 
year’s average will be lower than that of the prior fiscal year. By 
administrative action if we continue this we will get continually 
descending averages, because we have to make our regulations and 
stay under them. So, therefore, we will be shipping under the 
maximum and be pushed down from year to year, and we will be 
approaching zero. 

As a first year provision it served its purpose, but as a continuing 
thing it would raise problems. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Would the other services, aside from the Navy, have 
somewhat similar figures to those given by Admiral Holloway? 

Mr. Tracy. Those figures represent only the personnel who actually 
shipped amounts above 9,000 pounds. We have no way of knowing 
how many personnel sold their excess furniture or gave it away or 
destroyed it, or what have you, in order to stay within the weight 
limitation. So, actually, there are no figures available on that. There 
is no way to get those figures other than to take a special sampling of 
everybody who got orders and made shipments. We considered that 
but decided not to because of the cost involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we could write a proviso in here to protect 
those who are presently overseas- 

Mr. Gartock. Those who went over before this section became 
effective. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was no fault of theirs. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would take care of the greatest portion of 
your hardship cases. 

Mr. Tracy. But that would not take care of the cases that Admiral 
Holloway mentioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. The redtape involved would run into quite a large 
figure if we tried to take care of them. It is one-of those situations 
that happens and some of these names that the admiral read we know, 
but even so we have to take the thing as we find it now and try to 
give as much proper relief as we can. 

633 is next. 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 
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SECTION 634——RESTRICTION ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS 


Mr Scrivner. 634. 

Mr. LANMAN. There is a change there. 

Mr. Scrivner. 634 is what? That is the Davis amendment? 

Mr. LANMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has not that been corrected by legislation now? 

Mr. Lanman. That is law, enacted into Public Law 7, 83d Congress. 

Mr. Taser. That has expired. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the time limit on Public Law 7? 

Mr. LAnMAN. June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Taser. We have reenacted that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why has not the service brought in some form of 
recommended legislation? 

Admiral Hottoway. May I again appear before you, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENTS ON RESTRICTION ON OFFICERS IN GRADE 


Admiral Hottoway. We have been before the Armed Services 
Committee, and the Navy has finished its presentation. I under- 
stand the work is still going forward. There is a wealth of material 
that they are going into, and If {| may present as a basis for your con- 
sideration a statement at this point on the Davis amendment I would 
like to do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may, but, of course, we had hoped that the 
Armed Services Committee would have before now brought in some 


permanent legislation instead of the stop-gap Public Law 7 of the 
83d Congress. 
(The statements referred to follows:) 


APPROPRIATION RESTRICTION ON OFFICERS IN GRADE 


The Navy has operated for many years in accordance with promotion limits 
and controls established by the Congress. The current limits on naval officers 
are provided in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. As you know, this statute 
limits promotion and the numbers of officers in the various grades in two ways: 

(1) By establishing limits on the number of line officers in each grade as a 
percentage of the total number of line officers on active duty (table attached); 
and 

(2) By providing minimum and normal periods of service in grade which officers 
must complete prior to being considered for advancement (table attached). 

An appropriation restriction on officers in grade cuts across the principles of 
the Officer Personnel Act and the Career Compensation Act without relieving 
the Secretary of the Navy of his responsibilities under these acts. 

Such a limitation affects morale of officers whose promotion is retarded behind 
that prescribed by the Officer Personnel Act. An important but less obvious 
result is the impact on the young Reserve officers and officer candidates who are 
considering career opportunities in the Navy. 

Promotions in the years since World War II have been systematically retarded. 

The attached table shows years in grade and total commissioned service of 
officers that will be promoted in fiscal year 1954. The year group 1945 (lieutenant) 
and junior are now on schedule. Any limitation imposed will operate to place 
officers junior to lieutenant commander behind the promotion schedule contem- 
plated by the Officer Personnel Act. 

The laws enacted by the Congress presently operate to control and limit th 
Navy in its promotion schedule. Further restrictions by an appropriation aet 
are exceedingly severe. 
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Officer personnel act grade limitation 

Percent 
Rear admiral and above ’ 0. 75 
Captain aie sme i to 00 
Commander : ae 12. 00 
Lieutenant commander 18. 00 
Lieutenant ‘ 5 ; ; : : 24. 75 
Lieutenant junior grade and ensign ; <a ; 38. 50 


OFFICER PERSONNEL ACT 


Minimum service in grade required for promotion, normal service in grade for 
promotion, normal total commissioned service (service in grade and total comis- 
sioned service for those groups who would be promoted in fiscal 1954 have bes 
included in parentheses 


| Total commis- 
| Service in grade (years) | sioned service 
(years 


Fiscal |,,; 


Tir ° 
Mini Normal Ncrmal 


mum 1954 


Captein to rear admiral 3 5 (10) 
Commander to captain._.-_- 6 7 (10) 
Lieutenant commander to c mmander (8) 
Lieutenant to lieutenant commander } (744) 
Lieutenant junior grade to lieutenant ‘ 3 (414) 


Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir; and we have been ready at all times. 
I know that the Armed Services Committee has worked long and 
arduously on it. It is a very complex and extended study. 


PROPOSED PERMANENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. Sixes. Are you people recommending permanent legislation to 
the Armed Services Committee? 

Admiral Hottoway. We are recommending it, sir. You might say 
that it is in a state of study, Mr. Sikes. We have finished our part 
of it in the Navy before the Armed Services Committee. We have 
finished the justification. 

Mr. Sixes. In what significant ways do your regulations differ 
from the Davis amendment, or from the law which is now in effect? 

Captain Cooper. We have not made our regulations as to grade 
distribution as yet. We have plans to do that, however. When 
the adjustment of billets is completed and the Navy has completed 
its part of that we have plans to take part of that out and recom- 
mend a sliding-scale distribution to the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Sixes. I assume that there is no great likelihood that the 
Armed Services Committee is going to bring legislation to the Con- 
gress at this late date, and I wonder if it might be advisable, Mr. 
Chairman, to request the services to submit to this committee their 
views on proposed legislation. 


PUBLIC LAW 7, 83D CONGRESS 
Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask you one question here in connection 


therewith. My recollection was the Public Law 7 of the 83d Congress 
was supposed to have been adopted to correct some inequalities which 
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were claimed to exist in the Davis amendment. Was that the purpose 
of it? 

Admiral Hotitoway. The purpose of it, | think, was to basically 
reapportion the reversion of leutenants to lieutenant junior grade, 
That was not Mr. Davis’ fault. There was a miscalculation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Admiral HoLttoway. That has been taken care of. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That has been taken care of? 

Admiral HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who made the miscalculation? 

Admiral Hottoway. The Navy Department, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the information upon which this 
committee acted on the Davis amendment was based upon some 
erroneous information which was given to the committee for which 
we cannot be held at fault? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, Public Law 7, as I reeall it, did not relate 
to anything below what, captains? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Lieutenants. 

Mr. Scrivner. To captains in the Army? 

Captain Cooper. To lieutenant commanders in the Navy and 
majors in the other services. There are no recommendations on the 
gerade of lieutenant and junior. 

\ir. Scrivner. It has to do with those below captain 

Mr. Taser. Lieutenant commanders and majors and above. 

Captain Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as the Armed Services Committee has 


delayed bringing out legislation in permanent form why not continue 
in this bill the language contained in Public Law 7 which has avoided 
some of the difficulties? 


REQUEST FOR REVIEW AND ANALYSIS 


Admiral Hotioway. Mr. Scrivner, I will be very frank on that. 
Until I came here today I did not know what language I was going 
to be confronted with, and I would ask the committee, if they would 
bear with me, and I believe the other services will want to ask you to 
bear with all of us, to let us review the question and come back up 
here with an analysis. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long would it take you to review it? 

Admiral Hottoway. You set a date on us; we have got to meet it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The services certainly have known ever since this 
authority was passed last year, they have known ever since Public 
Law 7 was passed that it was only a stopgap measure, and I am 
surprised that you do not have it ready here, readily available now. 

Admiral Hotitoway. To correct the complete effect of Public 
Law 7. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was just throwing that out as a suggestion. 

Admiral Hottoway. Of course, the basic law under which the Navy 
hopes to operate is the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. That is the 
one we hope to operate under, and tt has in prospect modifications 
that may be introduced by the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Yes: but this committee ran into a situation that 
was not satisfactory, and we had to change it. There was no way 


) 
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around it, and it met, I might say, with public approval. As far as 
the public is concerned it met with approval throughout the country 

Admiral Hottoway. I think that within 24 hours we can. I hesi 
tate to speak for the other services, Mr. Scrivner, but I feel sure that 
for the Navy we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that. We are working under pressur: 
now to get through. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is Tuesday. 

Admiral HoLttoway. We ought to be able to come up with a regula 
tion about Public Law 7 very soon. 

Mr. Taper. Send the material up by Thursday. 

Mr. SHepparp. That calls for a report from all branches of the 
armed services? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; it is service wide. 

Mr. Garvock. For all four of them by Thursday. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. OsrerraG. May I inqure of the admiral in the light of the fact 
that the Armed Services Committee is actually dealing with this 
matter right now with the idea of coming up with permanent legisla- 
tion, whether or not it is wise to write legislation into this appropri- 
ation other thar an Public Law 7 at this time? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Ostertag, | am very diffident about mak- 
ing a recommendation about that which is essentially the work of 
another committee of this Congress. 

Mr. Osrertrac. That is the point I am trying to make. 

Admiral Hotioway. I am trying to answer your question cate- 
gorically, as | am here to answer your questions and to give you 
information. 

I came up here to respectfully request that this amendment be not 
reintroduced, that we be allowed to opecate under the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947, subject to such changes and amendments as the Armed 
Services Committee might duly arrive at. 

Mr. Scrivner. We could just continue it in force for the fiscal year 
or until the permanent legislat on supersedes it. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would suggest that we delay that until they 
come up Thursday, because Public Law 7 might then be offset. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as ratio is concerned Public Law 7 made 
little, if any, change i in the Davis amendment. 

Admiral Hottoway. Except for the lieutenants. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that there was none in ratio. 

Mr. Gartock. But we have a substantially different strength on 
which to figure that ratio next year. Where you will be figuring 
azainst 745,000 men instead of 822,000 the percentages might come 
up with some quite different answers and in the top grades with 
answers that vou would not want. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the response that you will bring in on Thursday 
will be based upon that mathematical conclusion, will it? 

Mr. Gartock. And I am sure it will be made to take care of any 
of those problems which might arise. 

Mr. Scrr¥ner. Six hundred and thirty-five. 

Mr. Lanman. No change. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Six hundred and thirty-six. 

Mr. LanMan. There is a change there. 

Mr. Garztockx. Admiral Nunn will speak on that. 

Admiral Nunn. Mr. Chairman, I am Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy, and I wish to speak on behalf of the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army, and to a limited extent on behalf of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Air Force and of the Marine Corps as well, sir, in sug- 
vesting that this section could well be eliminated from the bill because 
we are subject to budgetary limitations in cost regarding the number 
of officers we might educate in law as in other things, and also because 
the limitation of 20 persons per year for all of the armed services is 
not quite, almost, but not quite, adequate for the needs of the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps. 

| would like to suggest further, however, Mr. Chairman, that if 
Congress desires to retain a limitation in this matter that Congress 
make it a limitation for 26 persons to enter law school this fiscal year 
rather than the present limit of 20, and examine the number each 
year subsequently if you desire to retain the limitation. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. SHeprparp. What is the distribution of the Marines entering 
law shool in the ratio of 20 versus the 26 proposed? 

Admiral Nunn. In the limitation of 20 that entered law school 
there were 9 from the Army, 5 from the Navy, 1 from the Air Force, 
and 5 from the Marine Corps. 

In the distribution of 26 as requested, we have 9 from the Army, 6 
rom the Navy, 1 from the Air Force, and 10 from the Marine Corps, 
he additional 6 being made up of 5 additional from the Marines, and 

additional from the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is there about the Marines that makes them 
more eligible for using lawyers than the other services? 

Admiral Nunn. The reason for that is the Marine Corps has no 
legal specialists in it. It is a small corps and their officers, by reason 
of their smali force have been dual-purpose officers, those who may 
do general-line duties and law duty as well. Therefore, they have 
more need for educating people in law who are already qualified as 
line officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which takes the longest, to indoctrinate a man 
into the military or to give him a law degree and give him some prac- 
tical experience? 

Admiral Nunn. The thing that takes the longest is to take a 
lawyer from law school and indoctrinate him in the needs of the 
Navy, into the naval specialization in the law. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a practicing lawyer that is very hard for me to 
believe. 

Admiral Nunn. I am thinking about the duties that they are likely 
to perform as lawyers in the Navy, duties which are purely matters 
of naval law, sir. 


i 
{ 
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FILLING REQUIREMENTS FROM ROTC 


Mr. Sikes. Can you not meet your requirement with naval ROTC 
students? 

Admiral Nunn. We are trying to do that, sir. We are not succeed- 
ing very well. 

Mr. Stxes. Why? 

Admiral Nunn. | do not know, sir. 

The difficulty right now is the lawyers who have gained experience 
in the Navy during World War II are becoming a little bit old for 
entrance into the Navy anew. We recently put on a program of 
obtaining 10 new lawyers. We were allowed by the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel to nominate 10 principals, and 10 alternates for 10 positions. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean persons older than ROTC and NROTC 
eraduates? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir; we need younger people with some naval 
background and experience if we can get them. We need people to 
enter into legal work in the Navy who are less than 32 years of age, 
the reason being that most of the present group we have is alres ady 
somewhat older. About 80 aes of the lawyers in the Navy are 
in the grade of commander or above. 

Mr. Sikes. It appears to me that you have a fertile field in men 
who have gone into the Navy, have recently been discharged, have 
gone to college and taken their law degree and completed their require- 
ments for a commission and are now eligible to come back on duty 
as commissioned officers with legal training. 

Admiral Nunn. We are having difficulty getting them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Admiral Nunn. I do not know, sir, but we are. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps if you can make a change in the com- 
missioned grade offered you could get them. 

\dmiral Nunn. We recently attempted to get 10 new ones. 

Mr. Scrivner. At what rank? 

Admiral Nunn. ‘Lieutenant and below, lieutenant and lieutenant 
junior grade, and we had only 137 applicants. Of that group after 
screening, we felt that only 8 of the 137 were really suitable, sir. 


MEN WITH LEGAL TRAINING IN MARINE CORPS 


Forp. How many men with legal training are there in the 
Marine Corps? 

Admiral Nunn. I do not know accurately how many there are, 
sir. I know ee many have been educated by the Government in 
law, and there have been others, of course, too, some who were lawyers 
when they came in, and then, of course, there are a great many 
Reserves on active duty. 

The Marines employ in the field about 100 lawyers in addition to 
the legal specialists the Navy puts into the Marine operational units. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sure NG Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. It may be that my concept is an erroneous one 
whereby I would look upon this figure as being a literal figure of 
coverage. In other words, a commander in the field has the case of a 
Reserve officer who has legal training, and if he saw fit to assign him 
to legal duties within his command that would be his prerogative? 
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Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So you are using those in positions of availability 
from the Reserve standpoint? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That was my understanding. 

Admiral Nunn. We ave using those, Mr. Sheppard, whether they 
are designated legal specialists, or whether they are the other type of 
line officers who are lawyers. 

Mr. SHepparD. Am | right in this interpretation, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, | am going to have to apologize for my lack of knowledge of 
legal parlance and phraseology, that you have specified categories 
within legal requirements, and | presume this would apply to the 
Air Force, the Army, and the Navy equally, in which you do require 
the services of a man who is somewhat more e highly specialized than 
that of a general practitioner; is that correct? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And those you are discussing here and that you 
want to have go through this special academic process are in that 
specialized field? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. Of course, when they go to law school 
they Zo to civilian law schools and devote themselves simply to the 
business of getting a bachelor of law degree. Thereafter, after they 
complete their law course, our use of them is highly specialized within 
the legal profession. 

Mr. Forp. Do they go to school for 12 months a year or 9 months a 

ear? 

Admiral Nunn. They go for the academic year, 9 months, and 


during the summer they are employed either in my office or at the 
School of Naval Justice, or in the district legal offices in some naval 


district. 
AIR FORCE PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Forp. Why does the Air Force have such a limited number in 
this program? 

Admiral Nunn. The Air Force does not use this program to any 
extent at all. 

es ma send one student, and, as a matter of fact, that student 
roes to a special course in international law up in Canada, and so 

‘the purpose of getting a rank and file lawyer to administer military 

‘untae the Air Force is not getting such lawyers in this fashion 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

General ANsensio. The one Air Force man who is now in training 
is a major who is studying international law which, of course, is a 
very highly specialized field. 

Mr. Mat LER. Where does he go to study that? 

General Asensio. To McGill University, in Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is that a postgraduate course? 

General Asensio. | do not know what his previous training was. 

Mr. Mitiuier. It seems to me that he would have a great deal of 
difficulty getting that kind of legal instruction in the average law 
school. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Mr. Miuuer. If you are sending a man to school to do graduate 
work in law he ought to at least be a lawyer to start out with, it seems 
to me. 

General Asensio. I do not know what his current status is. 

Mr. Suepparp. He would not qualify to go up to that specialized 
institution if he did not have a legal background, would he? 

General Asensio. I do not know. 

Mr. SHeprarp. You had better take a look at that. 

General Asensio. I will supply that information for the record. 

(The information furnished follows.) 


The major is a lawyer who was admitted to practice before the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the Supreme Court of the State of Montana. 


Mr. Osrertac. After he obtains his degree does he necessarily pass 
a bar examination in a given State before he is qualified to carry on 
his duties? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir; not in all cases. We require them to take 
a bar examination now in some jurisdiction, and it is usually in the 
District of Columbia. 

There have been some in the past who have left for other duties 
after leaving law school before they could take a bar examination, so 
we have a few who have not qualified by examination for admission 
to the bar, but they are required now to do so. We insist upon it 
and expect them to. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me get one point clear, since the question has 
been raised as to whether this student at McGill University is taking 
a postgraduate course. You are requesting now that there be six 
more provided. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Making a total of 26? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Five of whom will be for the Marine Corps. I 
suppose they are to take what is known as a regular law course, starting 
out from the very first, just a general law course? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir; they go to George Washington. University 
or to Georgetown University locally, and they spend 3 years there the 
same as any other student, and they obtain a bachelor of laws degree. 

Mr. Scrivner. This would mean that you could have every year 
104 officers taking this training. 

Admiral Nunn. Three times 26, sir. 

Mr. Taner. That would be 78, if it is a 3-year course. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir; it is. At the present time, sir, in all of 
the armed services there are 29 students, Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, who are in their third year, or will be in September, in law 
school. They have completed 2 years of law. 

There are in their second year of law school, having completed 1 
year, 19 students from the armed services. 

So there are 48 now in school from all of the armed services. My 
proposal, Mr. Chairman, is to add 26 as entering students this fall. 

Mr. Taner. Now, what do 100 lawyers do in the Marine Corps? 
Could there be that many? 
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Mr. Taser. That is what they told us a minute ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, I recall that statement now. 

Mr. Taser. We got it from him. 

Admiral Nunn. There are 17 assigned to my office down here en- 
gaged in reviewing courts-martial and serving as members of boards 
of review and the same things that any lawyer does. Then the var- 
ious commands of the Marine Corps require legal services, each di- 
vision does, each air wing, the Marine Corps School and some at the 
headquarters of the Marine Corps. 

There is a tremendous amount of work being done in the armed 
services, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DURATION OF SERVICE 


Mr. Taser. What is the duration of the service we get from these 
ventlemen who are processed in this field of specialization? What re- 
turn do we get from them in service? 

Admiral Nunn. We want to put them in at a young age. The 
entering students would be lieutenants, junior grade or young lieuten- 
ents in the Ne avy. They would finish law school at about the age of 
30, and from then on they would be engaged in legal work either afloat 
or ashore, often in connection with other general service line duty 
which makes them an economical type of lawyer to have. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then they would fall under the general practice for 
promotion and elimination within the service itself as far as disability 
ind retirement are conce eae and so forth? 


Admiral Nunn. Yes, si 


COST PER MAN 


Mr. Taser. What is the cost per unit as our investment in these 
men? What do you figure it costs per man? 
Admiral Nunn. The average tuition last year was $448, or may be a 
ttle less than that. 
lhe books which we provide them at an sage zed figure, we figure 
t $30 per student per ry and we provide them with stationery at 
the rate of $5.37 per year per student. That would continue for a 
period of 3 years. That uly would be repeated three times. 


BACKGROUND OF ADMIRAL NUNN 


Mr. Taper. How long have you been in the service, Admiral? 

Admiral Nunn. Twenty-nine years this June, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How long have you been Judge Advocate General? 

Admiral Nunn. A year on the 18th of this mouth, sir. 

Mr. Tasnpr. Hew long have you been connected with the Adjutant 
General’s Department? 

Admiral Nunn. I had, before I took office here, something in excess 
of 9 years’ legal duty. 

Mr. Taser. Were you a lawyer before you came in? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Did you go to law school after you came in? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Tasppyr. When did you go to law school? 

Admiral Nunn. I graduated from law school in 1934, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And at that time how many were there involved in that 
training? 

Admiral Nunn. At that time there were in school with me in the 
Navy and Marine Corps—there were four of us in law school at that 
time. Of course, the Navy was much smaller than it is now. I do not 
know what the Army had in school at that time. 

Mr. Taser. You have a great number of lawyers in the Navy, 
overall, have you not? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Taser. You have probably a couple thousand? 

Admiral Nunn. I do not know. 

Mr. Taser. That would be my estimate. 

Admiral Nunn. We have a great many who are engaged in legal 
work and we have others who are in the Navy—usually Reserves on 
active duty who are not engaged in legal work, but we do not have any 
there against their will. We have never called a Reserve lawyer to 
active duty against his will since World War IT. 

Mr. OstertaG. Admiral, you have pointed out that you are asking 
for 26 instead of 20 as the legal number that could enter training of 
this kind. 


Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 
INTERPRETATION OF LIMITATION 


Mr. OstrertaG. Is that a temporary request or is it to be on a 
permanent basis? 

Admiral Nunn. I suggest it be regarded as temporary and that if 
Congress is to retain this limitation that it be examined each year. 

Mr. Ostertac. As I take it, there are now 48 in training? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertac. And it is a 3-year course? 

Admiral Nunn. -Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertTaG. Therefore, if 20 had entered each year there should 
normally be 60 in training at the present time? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Why would it not be better to place the limitation 
on the total number in training at any one time, rather than the 
limitation on the entrance at any one time? 

Admiral Nunn. Well, if we do that, we get into the possibility of 
disturbing some student during his course of law training, at a loss to 
the Government, by reason of his not going ahead and finishing. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you interpret the language that way, 
Admiral? I practiced law for only 25 years and so, perhaps, I cannot 
interpret this language very well, but this says: 

None of the funds provided in this Act shall be available for training in any 
legal profession nor for the payment of tuition for training in such profession in 
excess of twenty persons per year, exclusive of students in ROTC units. 


That does not say “admission of 20 persons per year,” but it says that 
is the top, whether it is the first year, second year, third year and 
fourth year, and yet you have told us you have 48 now and with this 
26, if granted, you would have 74. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. This language says you can only pay out of the 
appropriation the tuition for 20 persons per year. 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir, but that proviso is a protection for those 
already in. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of those already in, July 10, 1952; that is right; I 
will agree with you on that, but it did not say that you can enter 20 
each year or 26 each year if it is raised to 26. This means that in 
addition to those who were attending law courses on the 10th of July 
1952 and if there were 48, then you can only have 68 next year and 
some of them surely must graduate. So, when all of those who were 
in school on July 10, 1952, graduate, you can only have 20 attending 
law school at any time in all the classes. 

Admiral Nunn. Well, sir, I take it that that meant 20 per year in 
law school. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are the Judge Advocate of the Navy and i 
that is a sample of the way you interpret appropriation language ot 
language in the appropriation bill, I am afraid we are running into a 
lot of trouble, because the way you interpret it, that would mean 80. 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir, sixty. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could have 20 each succeeding year after the 
1952 class graduates? 

Admiral Nunn. The course only lasts three years, so it could only 
be sixty on that basis. 

*, SCRIVNER. Over and above those that were in school July 

2, is exactly well at it says. 

Admiral Nunn. If that had meant that, it would not be necessary 
to say ‘20 per year.”’ 


Mr. Scrivner. it does not say enter 20 per year? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It says you shall only pay the tuition for 20 per 
year and not entry. 

Admiral Nunn. If it had meant a total, I think the words “per 
year’ would be eliminated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us read it again: 


None of the funds provided in this Act shall be available for training in any legal 
profession nor for the payment of tuition for training in such profession in excess 
ol twenty persons per year. 

[t does not say ‘‘admission”’ and it does not say ‘20 new ones.”’ 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It says you can pay for 20 over and above the 
number attending law courses on the 10th of July 1952 

Admiral Nunn. If it had the construction you suggest now, 
think the words “per year’”’ could be eliminated from it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It could have said 20 at any one time but we 
only appropriate on a year’s basis. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you know how many you had in law school 
on the 10th of July 1952? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many? 

Admiral Nunn. We had 29—I am sorry, but I do not know the total 
because I do not know how many the Army had in school at that time. 
We had 29 from all services in their second year and the Navy had in 
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addition to that 15 others and those are the ones who are now gradu- 
ating. What the Army had I do not know. 

Mr. Mituer. It would seem to me as those graduate, it would bring 
the limit down under the overall ceiling of 20 under this act. 

Mr. Scrivner. When all those in law school on July 10, 1952, hav: 
graduated or withdrawn, this ceiling was 20 at any one time. 

Mr. Mruuer. Regardless of what school they were in? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is exactly what the law states. 

Mr. Taser. That is what it stated. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I remember the discussion last year that is 
exactly what we meant to say. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is your interpretation, Admiral, of a different char- 
acter and perhaps more restricted than that which has been expressed 
by the chairman? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. My interpretation was that the provision 
last “year os the services to have in law school students at th: 
rate of 20 per year each year and each year of law school could have 
20 students subject to the protection of any excess over those who 
were already in school. 

Mr. Scrivner. You meant to enter 20 each year, is that not what 
you told us? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Enter 20 each year? 

Admiral Nunn. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the end of 3 years that would be 60 instead of 20. 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir, or 20 per year for 3 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what the law says. 

Mr. Taper. No, sir, it is not, that is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would the interpretation that has been expressed 
by the Chairman clarify your situation so you would not have the 
same concern that you presently have through the construction of 
the interpretation? 

Admiral Nunn. Well, sir, the interpretation of the chairman would 
limit the number of students greatly. In other words, there could 
be none entered this fall. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not if you already have 20 over and above those in 
school in 1952 

Mr. Osrertac. They have 48 now. 

Mr. Taser. Did you submit this to the Comptroller General for an 
interpretation? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You took just what you wanted to as your interpre- 
tation? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir; I construed it and I am sure others did 
too, sir, as we did. 

Mr. Gartockx. Mr. Chairman, I had a small hand in this and as [| 
recall all the lawyers in the building advised me that this meant 20 
per year. 

Mr. Scrivner. New students? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had better get a new staff of lawyers, then. 

Mr. Gartock. I just wanted to make it clear that it was not just 
the admiral’s interpretation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had better get a new staff. 
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Mr. Lanman. Until the word “‘now”’ is changed, it is not clear how 
the limitation would be effective for 1954. If the word “now’’ were 
reiterated in the language this year, we would have arrived at the 
nterpretation that the admiral gave. 

Mr. Scrivner. But in the language the word “now” is in there. 

Mr. LanMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. And we will probably keep it in there. 

Mr. LANMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you take the word ‘‘now”’ out it still would say 
only 20 per year and not admissions but 20 people attending the law 
school. 

Mr. Lanman. I agree; but not necessarily for the period subsequent 
to July 1 of this year. If the word “now” were retained for 1954 
that would automatically permit 20. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. If you take that out, what you are doing is bringing 
t down and you would even have to take out some of those who are 
attending law school in 1952, because it only gives you 20 in law school 
ata time. That is all. 

Mr. Lanman. That is right, if you did not substitute “‘on July 10, 
1952” or some other date, for the word “now.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, if you take the now out you would 
have to put in some other word. 

Mr. LanMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When we were talking about the word “‘now’”’ last 
year, that was July 10, 1952? 

Mr. LANMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Discussion off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TUITION, PAY, AND OTHER COSTS 


Mr. Ostrertac. May I ask the figures on tuition and other cost 
including the pay these men receive? 

Admiral Nunn. They get the regular pay of their grade. 

Mr. OsterGaa. In the grade or rank they hold at the time they 
enter the school? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATORY SERVICE 


Mr. Osrertaa. And what obligation have they to serve after they 
graduate? 

Admiral Nunn. Six years after, and we are not required to let them 
go even then. 

Mr. Taser. I think the committee can fix this language properly 

Admiral Nunn. All these men are in the Regular service. 

Mr. Osrerrac. But they have no obligation to serve perpetually, 
have they? 

Admiral Nunn. No, sir. And if they resign or retire under the 
law and are allowed to, they can do that the same as anyone else in 
the service. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. When you figure the cost, Admiral, of one of these 
students, do you think of the loss of services? 
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Admiral Nunn. No, sir; because these people would be going io 
some other school or otherwise engaged on shore duty anyway. They 
are people who have completed a tour of duty at sea or with the 
operational forces. We do not bring anyone in to replace them 
Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertac. But you lose their services in the Navy; do you not? 
In other words, vou are taking them out of service to place them in 
educational training, and they are being compensated for going 
school? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir; the same way we compensate anvone goin: 
to school in the services. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will proceed to item 637. 

Mr. Lanman. There are no changes. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, we will move on to item 638. 

Mr. LANMAN. 638 is permanent by its own terms, and it shou 
be deleted for that reason. 

Mr. Taser. That is permanent. 

Mr. Lanman. And subsection (b) makes it effective 60 days afte 
enactment. 

Mr. Scrivner. I see. 


SECTION 639—RATE OF OBLIGATION 

We will now move to section 639. 
Mr. Lanuam. 639 is a limitation on the annual appropriation 
available for procurement and limits it to 125 percent of the average 


monthly rate of obligation during the first 10 months of the fiscal year 


SECTION 640 rABLE OF ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. We will take up next section 640. 

Mr. Lanman. That is a requirement that the Secretary of Defense 
file a report on the study of organization and equipment of mili- 
tary units and to make recommendations for decreasing personne! 
in all positions which will improve the combat effectiveness of the 
Armed Forces. That study is not yet complete but this section need 
not be retained because we are required under its terms to file that 


report. 

Mr. Scrivner. There was no date fixed as to when the report 
had to be filed? 

Mr. Lanman. No, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. That was an oversight. 


SECTIONS 701-707 COMBAT DUTY PAY 


Mr. Lanman. Section 701 to 707—title VII of last year’s Appro- 
priation Act—constitutes the Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952—which 
by its terms is also permanent legislation. 


SECTION 638——ACCEPTANCE AND USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Mr. Scrivner. We will next take up section 638, I believe it is. 

Mr. Lanman. This section authorizes the Department of Defense, 
during fiscal years 1952 and 1953, to accept and use property, services, 
and money in foreign countries without charge to the appropriation. 
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Che effects of the proposed changes appearing in the committee report 
i. ive been discussed with your committee by Assistant Secretary Me- 

Neil. The change would limit the authority to acceptance and use of 
real property and interests therein. When considered in connection 
vith section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, and 
urrent language proposed for enactment in the Independent Offices 

\ppropriation Act, it would require inclusion of dollars in this appro- 
priation equivalent to the value of all foreign credits including prop- 
rty other than real property, services, and money, thus substantially 
increasing the amounts appropriated. 

Mr. Taser. If you are expecting any funds in foreign currency that 
the United States is entitled to collect under section 1415 of the 

neral appropriation bill which was passed last year, you had to have 
in appropriation for it? 

Vir. Lanman. That is, we will have to have an appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. Or have it waived? 

Mr. LAnNMAN. Yes, sir; or otherwise authorized. 

Mr. Taser. I do not think there will be any waivers; I think there 
will have to be a. appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I inquire here that if this change is made 
whether or not there should be some savings indicated in some of these 
appropriation items affected? 

Mr. Gartock. We have provided the committee clerk with a tabu- 
lation of the appropriation and of the amount to be deleted from each 
appropriation if our proposed language is inse rted. If the language 
s retained, Mr. Chairman, we believe it would be extremely difficult 
for the Department of Defense to administer it. We do not believe 
that that money is sufficient to cover all the expenses for which we 
would have to reimburse the Treasury. There are a vast number of 
expenses that may well be covered by section 1415 which we had no 
way of estimating the cost of at the time we prepared the budget 
because we have never paid for them. We do not know what the 
services are worth on a cash basis and we believe it is in the interest of 
the Government to give us this provision and deduct the amount from 
the appropriation. In that way you know specifically that the 
amounts have been saved. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been the practice? What is the change? 

Mr. Gariock. This would be a change from what we have been 
doing. This means if we get a ton of coal or a free train ride or 
something of that kind, we would have to get a dollar value of that 
and deposit it in the Treasury. If we get free license plates for an 
attaché in a foreign country, we might have to find out what those 
were worth and deposit the money. If we get free landing rights some 
place, we would have to determine what they are worth. We have 
never put a value on them, and the Government giving us those rights 
and privileges does not put a price tag on them. 

Mr. Miiier. Would it not be also a tremendous burden of book- 
keeping on every local commander where if someone gave him a 
free rickshaw ride or the personnel were allowed to ride on a streetcar? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir, it would. In discussing it within the 
Department, we have not been able to come to any determination 
as to what that administrative load would be or just how we could 
administer it. 
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Mr. Mixxer. It would involve a tremendous personnel require- 
ment worldwide to note all of these little courtesies and free services 
that our various occupying troops and others get, would it not? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; to make sure it was reported and collected 
and the money deposited in the United States Treasury. 

Mr. Miuuer. If we received free fire protection at a certain place, 
we would have to determine the value of it and the question would 
be, How can you estimate it? or if the local police force does part of 
your guard duty free of charge, you would have the question of evalu- 
ating the dollar value of that. 

Mr. Gartock. We have been unable to answer those questions, sir, 
and that is one of the reasons why we suggest that the language be 
put in there. 

We have tightened up the language somewhat from what it was 
last year to make sure that the goods and services received are in 
accordance with goods and services approved by the Congress. We 
believe that the proposal we have set forth here will protect the in- 
terests of the United States. 

Mr. Miiuier. Was not this question brought to a head by an inter- 
pretation of the Bureau of the Budget of some public law, and | 
believe it was Public Law 718, was it not? 

Mr. Lanman. Section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
I believe. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, the Congress, and I think very rightly, 
was interested in what was being done with counterpart funds without 
any appropriation. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. And that law was designed to take care of that, but 
the Bureau of the Budget, as I understand it, has put an interpreta- 
tion on that law to the effect you should account for every gratuity 
or courtesy service that is rendered to you abroad and put dollars in 
the Treasury to offset it? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It seems to be a very strange regulation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Where did this language originate? Is it a Bureau 
of the Budget concept? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean the new or the old? 

Mr. Suepparp. The one that exists on the statute books. That is 
what my question was directed to. 

Mr. Miuer. As I recall, it came up in the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In the previous fiscal year the condition which Mr. 
Sheppard was talking about was not reflected in the budget request? 

Mr. Garvock. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Now you are making a full presentation in dollars, 
reflecting the equivalent of the deutschemark or yen amounts? 

Mr. Garuock. That is right, and we would follow through and have 
a deutschemark or yen budget that would have to be administered 
so we would know it was going for the same things that are authorized 
in our regular Appropriation Act. 
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Mr. Saepparp. The committee accepted that under the presenta- 
tion we had at the time and apparently from this testimony it has 
eached its usefulness. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. We have discussed this several times with repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary of Defense and I think most of the members 
have a fairly good comprehension of what has been happening and 
what we desire to do. It will take a little study to determine the 
fect of the language and whether or not it will do the things that it 
; purported it will do. So we will pass on to the next section which is 
ection 639. 

(The following information was later submitted to the committee 
by the Department of Defense :) 


ACCEPTANCE AND UsE oF FOREIGN CREDITS BY THE DEPARTMENT O1 
DEFENSE 


The Department of Defense presently has the authority to accept property, 
rvices, and money from foreign countries in accordance with mutual defense 
wreements and occupation arrangements. In the budget document submitted 

January 1953, it was proposed to require all agencies to deposit in the Treasury 
he dollar equivalents of the value of all foreign credits, which have been inter- 
preted to include services, property, and moneys provided by foreign countries. 
We do not believe that the proposal in the budget document can be made to 
vork to the advantage of the United States insofar as the Department of Defense 
s concerned, 

Under the wording of the language proposed in the annual budget for enact- 
ment in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, the term ‘‘foreign credits 
received” might be interpreted to require depositing to the Treasury the dollar 
equivalent of all types of services received by agencies of the Department of 
Defense. Such an interpretation would be impossible to administer, since the 
military departments normally receive countless miscellaneous services from 
other countries on a reciprocal or gratis basis, and have never attempted to 
include such items in their budgets because of the impossibility of determining 
their monetary value. For example, our forces abroad receive the benefits of 
foreign weather and communication services, military traffic control systems, 
the use of training maneuver areas, roads, police and fire protection, dockside 
services and facilities in various ports, airfield emergency landing rights, nautical 
and astronomical information, as well as property rights, and currency. The 
Department of Defense budget for fiscal year 1954 does not include funds to 
cover the equivalent value of all such services. 

The following are some of the types of services presently received by the 
Department of Defense from foreign countries on a gratis or reciprocal basis 
which would appear to be covered by the proposed language in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act: 

1. Base rights. 

2. Extra guard service furnished by foreign police and military to protect 
residences of personnel and dependents and to protect official buildings, 

depots, equipment, and supplies. 

3. Exemption from wharfage fees and customs duties. 

4. Provision of labor battalions for stevedoring purposes. 

5. There is an element of ‘administrative overhead’”’ involved in the assistance 
rendered by foreign governments in negotiating contracts at reasonable 
prices with their own nationals. 
6. Exemption from certain toll charges, customs, and taxes. 
Free automobile licenses. 
Free storage space at airports for supplies and equipment. 
Overnight accommodations in foreign military billets when on visits. 
Repacking of parachutes. 
Flight planning services. 
Charts. 
Meteorological information. 
Radio and communications incident to flights 
Landing rights. 
Hangar and parking space. 
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Cars and drivers for transportation to foreign military bases. 
Air rescue facilities. 
Maintenance of planes. 
Mechanics and technical advice 
Equipment and personnel to move bulky or heavy objects for which o 
military assistance advisory groups do not have the equipment. 
Permission to use a foreign owned and operated airfield as a weather or em 
gency alternate 
Permission to use an airfield, including weather service, navigational aids ar 
operational s-rvices, in conjunction with the foreign country. 
tight to use pipelines, docks, and roadways jointly with the foreign nation. 
The United States has the right to survey, construct, man, and supply certai 
defense areas with appropriated funds, but the United States is exemp 
from taxes, customs duties on items of equipment and supplies. 
Permission to make a fixed number of landings per month on a foreign owne 
and operated airfield 
The foreign country provides lands for storage purposes and agrees to handk 
the ultimate disposition of any construction, supplies, or equipment or: 
improvements on the land upon the abandonment of the site by the United 
states 


foreign country has fire-fighting equipment near a United States installa 
tion. This equipment is available for use by the United States installatio: 
upon call. 

Provision of dispensary and hospital facilities to United States personnel. 

Provision of foreign military maintenance personnel on a foreign-owned bu 
United States-oecupied base. 

Reciprocal exchange of information with foreign countries relative to the 
preparation of nautical and astronomical almanacs and hydro charts. 

Dockside services and facilities in various parts 

Ship-repair facilities 

Provision of interpreters and translators. 

Use of roads 


Use of foreign scl 


ools and recreation centers 
Use of training maneuver areas and gunning ranges. 

38. Radio-relay sites 
39. Seismographic data 
10. Use of storage areas, warehouses, and processing centers. 
41. Climatological services 

The Department of Defense recommends the following section be enacted i: 
lieu of the current language proposed for enactment in the Independent Office 
Appropriation Act: 


SE in fiscal vear 1954 the agencies of tl 


1e Department of Defense 
vices of the same type and character as provided for 


T 
in the appropriation act and moneys from foreign countries for use of the United 


may accept propel! and s 


States in accordance with mutual defense agreements or occupation arrangements 
Pro lea That such money so received shall he deposited to the credit of suc! 
appropriations contained in this Act as may be designated by the Secretary of 
Defense and expended solely for the purpose of the appropriation to which trans 
ferred.’ 

Enactmet fF the recommended language would permit continuance of existing 
arrangements in foreign countries and occupied areas for acceptance and use by 
the Department of Defense of property, services, and money and can be accom 
panied by a reduction in the amount of funds appropriated. Failure to enact the 
requested language is likely to result in an additional requirement for funds sine 
the total value of such property and services is unknown and current estimates 
reflect only the items for which a value can be readily assigned. 

If the section recommended by the Department of Defense is enacted, the 
fiscal vear 1954 appropriation request of the Department of Defense could be 
reduced by $386,059,966 by elimination of the following amounts which were 
included in the revised estimate for fiscal year 1954 for deposit to the credit. of 
the general fund of the Treasury for offset against funds*received under mutual 
defense agreements and under occupation cost arrangements: 
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tal Department of Defense 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUPERGRADES 


Me. Lanman. There is a paragraph not numbered that constitutes 

section to which we would like to address remarks in regard to the 
change. ‘This section was enacted in title IV of the Urgent Deficiency 
\ppropriation Act of 1952 and it provides a basis for employment of 
() persons in temporary positions in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense in supergrades and authorizes the placement of 5 of such 
positions in the grade of GS-16. If this language is deleted, the 
authority is gone. The Department of Defense recommends in lieu 
thereof the insertion of a provision, which I believe you have before 
you, Which is as follows: 


In order to more effectively administer the funds appropriated to the Depart- 
nt of Defense, the President, to the extent he deems it necessary and appro 


riate in the interest of national defense, may authorize positions to be placed in 
, 


udes 16, 17, and 18 of the general schedule of the Classification Act 1949 
ordance with the procedures and standards of that act, ¢ u | ions shall 
additional to the number authorized by section 505 of ths 

Mr. Scrivner. As | heard you read that it seems to give unlimited 
power and does not place any limitation on the numbers whatsoever. 

Mr. LANMAN. That would be limited by those which the President 
may make the determination to be necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no limitation as to whether it is 10, 20, 
50, 100, or 200. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you want? 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have some idea about this because I, for 
one, would not give unlimited power. 

Mr. Gartock. I would rather leave the record the way it is and 
let you discuss the matter with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to know something further about this. 
What are these positions to be if this law which is presently prevailing 
is eliminated? Who is going to receive the appointments and what 
functions will they serve? You ask us to remove it, but what is going 
to be the aftermath effects if the removal takes place? 

Mr. Garuock. If the previous section lapses and no language is 
provided to replace it, the 10 individuals in those particular jobs or 
10 other individuals will have to be demoted to grade 15 and whether 
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they will stay in the Department or not is a matter I would not hay; 
any way of knowing. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are the grades which you refer to grades merely for 
the purpose of identifying the salary aspect or are these people in civil 
service category literally speaking? 

Mr. Gartock. They are in civil service category. 

Mr. SHepparp. As of now? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. And the grades here indicate the salarics 
associated with them. 

Mr. Suepparp. If this language goes into effect, then what happens? 
Are they still civil service people? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. The language does not affect the civil 
service status one way or the other. They could be schedule A o: 
schedule C jobs and still be paid in these grades. 

Mr. Srxes. Are these civil service positions for which special 
qualifications may be written, so that a desired person may fill a 
certain job, regardless of his former status or lack of status in civil 
service? 

Mr. Garuock. Well, any of them in the grades of 16, 17, or 18 may 
be assigned to a classified job. 

Mr. Stxes. He may or may not have been a former civil service 
employee? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. Or they can be assigned to schedule A 
or a new schedule C. 

Mr. Sixes. If the appointive agency desires a certain person in a 
job, a set of directives or specifications can be written to make him 
eligible for the appointment? 

Mr. Garuock. That is right; if he has the qualifications and the 
Civil Service Commission and the President passes on him. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is similar to the legislation passed a year or 2 
years ago which set up in the neighborhood of 400 of what they called 
super civil service classified jobs so that the administration—both the 
one which recently went out in January and the one which recentl) 
came in in January—can go out and get men from civil life that have 
certain qualifications for certain special jobs. 

Mr. Gariock. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Stxes. They do not have to be career civil-service men. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have certain qualifications which someone 
determines necessary to carry out a specific job. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand, but they can also be civil-service employ- 
ees. 

Mr. Taser. I have in my hand a letter from Mr. Wilson dated 
May 19 and I would like to quote therefrom: 

The Department of Defense has approximately 35 positions in grades GS-16, 
17, and 18 provided for under the Defense Production Act and Urgency Deficienc) 
Appropriation Acts. Both of these acts will expire June 30, 1953, unless legislation 
is enacted to extend them. These positions are key civilian positions in the 


Department and if they are not available to us after June 30, we will be confronted 
with major executive personnel problems. 


Are those the ones which you are referring to in this particular 
proposal? 

Mr. Gartock. Part of them are. This is language that would 
cover all of those 35. This language makes it possible to cover all 
of those 35; but in addition there is this problem of providing the 
additional Assistant Secretary with personnel. 
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Mr. Taser. You mean there are additional positions wanted 
beyond the 35? 

Mr. Gartocx. Yes, sir, in both Mr. Wilson’s office and in the 
office of the three civilian military departmental Secretaries. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why has that requirement become so pronounced 
all at once? The last time you appeared before our committee— 
| do not mean you individually but your office—I seem to recall your 
statement that your manpower was adequate. What has happened 
that makes these special appointments necessary at this time? 

Mr. Gartock. In the Office of the Secretary—when you add an 
\ssistant Secretary in Charge of Engineering—if he is going to be 
permitted to bring in the kind of staff he will need to do that job, 
he will undoubtedly need some of these positions. 

Mr. SHepparp. These people are to complement the anticipated 
new positions and the Secretary’s Office under the reorganization 
proposal? This is an anticipated requirement and not affected by 
law as of the moment? 

Mr. Garuock. That is right. In addition, the military department 
Secretaries desire to add additional civilians to their overall staff and 
to do that they would like to have some of these additional grades. 

Mr. Saeppanp. | understand. 

Mr. Taser. I will skip the part of the letter which relates to pro- 
posed legislation and quote as follows: 

On the other hand, if it becomes clear that the general legislation will not get 
through in time, we may request your assistance by inserting a paragraph in our 
appropriation bill that will continue these positions until the general legislation 
is acted upon by the Congress. 

I think it would be much better if we had a numerical number to 
shoot at rather than to shoot at the air and | think it would be wise 
for you to submit something or some information with reference to 
the 35 and the additional number which you need. 

Mr. SHerparp. His letter, as I interpreted it, as you read over it, 
merely stated they wanted a continuity of what they had until such 
time as the act became effective for the additional positions. That is 
what the letter states as I interpret it. 

Mr. Gartock. It now becomes fairly clear that the general legisla- 
tion is not likely to be acted upon this year. 

Mr. Taper. I think you had better submit to us what you really 
want and you probably could do that by Thursday or Friday. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We should not be asked to just give unlimited power 

this act and I for one would not do it. 


SUMMARY OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS, GRADES 16, 17, AND 18 


Mr. Gartock. We will submit a specific statement. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Tue Secretary OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 18, 1953. 
Hon. Joun TABER, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Drar Mr. Cuamman: One of the problems which gives me great concern as 
Secretary of Defense is our ability to attract and retain the caliber of civilian 
personnel required for the effective administration of the Department of Defense. 


31398—53—pt. 1———45 
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This is particularly true with respect to our key positions, which demand the 
highest talents and abilities if we are to do our job in the most economical and 
efficient manner. 

The Congress has given recognition to the necessity for proper compensation for 
this type of personnel in making provision for a limited number of positions in 
grades 16, 17, and 18 of the general schedule of the Classification Act of 1949 
However, I have found that the following factors seriously limit the most effectiy: 
use of those positions in the Department of Defense. 

First, we are not authorized a sufficient number of positions in grades 16, 17 
and 18 even to meet our minimum needs. At present, the total number of suc} 
positions authorized for the entire Department worldwide is 130. At my request 
a survey has been made within the past 30 days to determine the number of pos 
tions in these grades which would be necessary properly to carry out the worl 
which should be done. The results of this survey, which involved a critical analy- 
sis of key positions in my own office and the three military departments, show 
justifiable need for positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 totaling 270 positions, or 140 
more positions than we now have authority for. The material developed in this 
survey, including titles and descriptions of the positions involved, is attached fo: 
your information. 

Secondly, the Department of Defense has no vested right in the positions i1 
grades 16, 17, and 18 which have been authorized for it out of the 400 positions 
provided for in section 505 of the Classification Act. The Civil Service Con 
mission did not establish quotas for the various departments and agencies out of 
these 400 positions and reserved the right, when a given position became vacant 
to reassign it to some other agency to satisfy what they considered to be the more 
serious needs of that agency, regardless of our opinion as to the necessity for 
retaining the job. The result of this practice was that, prior to 1953, the number 
of positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 allocated to the Department of Defense under 
the Classification Act had been reduced from 77 to 69 even though in the mean- 
time the Department of Defense was required to discharge the increased load 
caused by Korean operations and the buildup in forces. 

Third, out of the total of 130 positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 now available to 
the Department of Defense, 10 positions are authorized in the Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1952, and 23 have been authorized under authority of the 
Defense Production Act. Both these authorities expire on June 30, 1953, unles 
legislation is enacted to extend them. As stated in my letter of May 19, 1953, to 
you, these 33 positions are among the key positions in the Department, and wi 
will be confronted with a major executive-personnel problem if they are not 
available to us after June 30. 

We had hoped that these problems would be resolved through enactment of 
general legislation on positions in grades 16, 17, and 18. However, it appears 
likely that such legislation may not receive consideration at this session of the 
Congress, and certainly will not be enacted prior to July 1, 1953. Accordingly 
T am respectfully requesting your assistance in the insertion of a paragraph in out 
appropriation bill which will: (1) Assure continued availability to us of the num 
ber of positions which we now have (130) and, (2) provide authority for additional 
positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 so as to take care of certain critical requirements 
in the Department of Defense. 

As above stated, our recent survey showed that we have need of 140 additional 
positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 to meet requirements of which we now have 
knowledge. I have, however, carefully reviewed this material and believe that, 
if we can be assured of keeping authorization for the 130 positions we now have, 
an additional 85 positions will relieve our most critical needs pending some action 
on general legislation on this subject. Accordingly, I respectfully submit a draft 
of a section for inclusion in our Appropriation Act which will provide such con- 
tinued authorization and for an additional 85 positions in these grades, but which 
limits the total for the Department of Defense to 215 such positions at any one 
Time 

Your assistance in this critical matter will be of material help to me and to the 
Secretaries of the military departments in the economical and efficient manage- 
ment of the Department of Defense. Any additional information which you may 
desire will be provided you upon request. 

Very sincerely yours, 


C. E. Witson. 
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“Spc. —. In order more effectively to administer the funds appropriated to the 
Department of Defense, the President, to the extent he deems it necessary and 
appropriate in the interest of national defense, may authorize positions to be 
placed in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule of the Classification Act 
of 1949 in accordance with the procedures and standards of that act, and such 
positions shall be additional to the number authorized by section 505 of that act. 
Under authority herein, grades 16, 17, and 18, in the Department of Defense may 
be increased only to the extent that the total of such grades in the Department of 
Defense shall not exceed 215.”’ 


Summary—Department of Defense requirements, grades 16, 17, and 18 


Existing 


4 dditional 
1 ho - 
aut oriza requirements rotal 
tions 
Office, Secretary of Defense 7 tt is v4 
Army < , 
N \ ! 5 
A } 1 , 
I al 4( 270 


(Nore.—Additional supporting material was furnished to the com- 
mittee.) 


SECTION 639. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Scrivner: We will next take up section 639. 

Mr. LANMAN. Section 639 is a new section added to clarify the 
authority for the use of research and development money for the 
purpose of Public Law 577 of the 82d Congress and is for clarification 
only. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I think vou had better put a statement in the record 
showing what the clarification is. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

Section 4 of the act of July 16, 1952 (Public Law 557, 82d Cong.), authorizing 
research and development activities in the military departments, states, that 
contracts for research and development may provide for the acquisition or con- 
struction by, or funishing to, the contractor of such research, developmental, or 
test facilities as the Secretary concerned may determine necessary for performance 
of the contract. The committee reports on this act, however, indicate that the 
provision is intended to make research and development funds available for such 
purposes. To clarify the seeming discrepancy between the wording of the law, re- 
lating to contracts, and the statement in the reports, relating to funds, it is be- 
lieved desirable that a specific provision be included in the Appropriation Act to 
indicate clearly that research and development funds may be used for such 
authorized purposes. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY RECRUITING 


Mr. LaAnMAN. There are two other changes recommended in Army 
language which have general application to the other departments as 
a whole. 

Mr. Taser. On what page is that? 

Mr. LanmMANn. Page 32 of the committee print under the heading 
“Military Personnel, Army.”’ 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should it be taken out? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Basically, Mr. Scrivner, because they are not 
even coming up to those figures this year. 

Mr. Taser. You mean it should be less than 50 percent instead of 
more? 





Admiral Hotioway. I do not mean to say, that, Mr. Taber, but 
the point is this: If we have an emergency it is a restrictive situation 
oD us. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not much more apt to have any great 
emergency this year than you had last year; are you? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, may I present this statement very 
briefly: 

The restriction in the number of personnel engaged in recruitment imposed by 
the Congress has had no adverse effect upon the recruiting because of the lower 
number of enlistees required subsequent to the enactment of that legislation 
Further, there will be no adverse effect in the foreseeable future so far as thx 
present plans are concerned. However, in case of an emergency, greater numbers 
of recruits would be necessary and consequently a greater number of recruiters 
to obtain them. In this event, time would not allow obtaining a change in the 
legislation to lift the restriction. Therefore, I respectfully recommend that 
this amendment be not included. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long do you suppose it would take to get a 
simple law repealing this language if an emergency arose? 

Admiral Hotutoway. I should not think very long, sir. But if an 
emergency arose, Mr. Scrivner, we would like to be free to go ahead 
and take the necessary steps to recruit and not be restricted. We ar 
not going to violate this restriction. 

Mr. Scrivner, All right; but if I know the spirit of this Nation, | 
would venture to say if that type of emergency arose there would be 
no need to go out and beat the bushes for recruits, but that they would 
be volunteering just about as fast as you could take care of them. 

Admiral Hotutoway. Yes, sir; but there is a certain amount of 
processing that is required and you would not have time to go out 
and beat tom-toms. 

Mr. Scrivner. When the emergency arises you would not have to 
beat the tom-toms or blow any bugle or run any ad in the news- 
papers. When this was enacted we were faced with the situation 
that was more than the Congress of the United States could stand, 
because we saw an unbelievable number of recruiting stations and 
saw the large number of men who were involved in that operation, 
and it was the determination of Congress that it should be cut down. 
By the action which was taken it was cut down and by your statement 
now there was no adverse effect as a result of that cutting down. 
If conditions continue as they appear to be now and if they ever get 
through talking and come to the deciding stage in Korea, there will 
be no adverse effect in the future. So I do not share your consterna- 
tion at all. 

Admiral Hotitoway. I do not have any consternation about it, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am quite sure if Congress thought for a minute 
that the repealing of this section would see a return to the situation 
which it was designed to eliminate, you might find that the next time 
the language was written, it would be far more restrictive than it is 
now. So perhaps we had better leave sleeping dogs lie and not 
disturb them because once in a while when a dog is asleep and some- 
body pokes him with his toe, he turns around and somebody gets 
bit, if you can understand what I mean. 

Admiral Hotitoway. I bow to your judgment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any further change? 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, ARMY-—-LIMITATION ON PURCHASES 


Mr. Lanman. Mr. Chairman, there is one more in that same 
‘ategory in the Army language which is applicable to the Department 
across the board. It appears on page 39 under the heading “‘ Mainten- 
ance and operation, Army.”’ 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lanman. This exception would eliminate the restrictions on 
procurement outside of the United States when in support of combat 
operations. The new language would provide an additional exception 
by permitting purchase of such foreign products outside the United 
States for support of combat operations. The primary purpose of 
the proposed change was to make possible the resumption of cloth 
procurement by the Army in Japan. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the purpose of our consideration there should 
be a very strict definition of ‘‘combat operations.” 

Mr. Taser. It is just designed to permit us to purchase things in 
Japan for operations over in that territory? 

Mr. Lanman. That is right or in any other place where combat 
operations or hostilities might occur. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you give us a nondebatable definition of combat 
operations? 

Mr. Lanman. I am sorry, I cannot give a nondebatable definition, 
but it seems to me it would mean where any of our troops were sub- 
jected to hostile fire. 

Mr. Mitier. Would buying beef in Argentina for use in Korea 
come under this provision? 

Mr. LanmAN. It was certainly never intended to. 

Mr. Miuuier. But it would be; would it not? 

Mr. Scrivner. But it could be; it is pretty wide language. 

Mr. SHepparp. You used the term “combat operations” and it 
would certainly fall in that category. 

Mr. Mitier. It seems to me anything which you bought outside 
the United States that had as its ultimate destination any combat 
area would be exempt under this wording. 

Mr. SHepparp. What has been the penalty which you have suffered 
from the effects of this restriction you are referring to at the moment? 
Where have you been hurt? 

Mr. LANMAN. Prior to the broadening of this prohibition in the 
1953 act to include cotton and wool cloth, the Army purchased cloth 
from Japanese firms for shipment to Korea where it was turned over 
to Korean firms to be made into uniforms for the Korean Army. This 
procedure had several advantages. It saved the cost of transportation 
across the Pacific, it made possible quicker delivery of uniforms, and 
it provided work for Korean industry, thus reducing the need for relief. 
In addition, the shorter period between production and delivery de- 
creased the pipeline requirement with the result that less unneeded 
cloth would be in transit at the time of an armistice. When this 
restriction was enacted we bad to return to the purchase of cloth in 
the United States, with the consequent uneconomical burden on our 
appropriation. 

Mr. Suerparp. That might have been an economical burden on 
your appropriation, but what have been the repercussions and what 
would be the additional burden if you had not been in that field? 
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You have to look at both aspects of the picture, and if you have an 
analysis of it, do you still feel that the ledger has been straight by the 
operations you refer to? 

Mr. Lanman. That is a difficult question and I do not believe [| 
could answer it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Reading it now as it stands the language is very 
broad and in many respects almost a complete repeal of the idea be- 
hind the original language. 

Mr. Lanman. I think we could accomplish our objective by suggest- 
ing some amendment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Offhand I would feel that reading it as it now stands 
the language is very broad, in many respects almost a complete repeal 
of the idea behind the original language. 

Mr. Lanman. Well, sir, | think we can accomplish our objective by 
amending it to read “procurement at or adjacent to areas of combat.” 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be subject to a verv wide interpretation. 
but this as it now stands is too broad, and while you are doing it, if 
somebody can give us a definition of combat operations, that might 
help too 

Mr. Taner. And if a truce should develop in Korea this week, or 
before we are ready to act on the bill, would that eliminate the necessity 
for any consideration of this? 

Mr. Lanman. Well, sir; prospectively we could point out that it 
would be of value in the event of any other outbreak. 

Mr. Scrivner. In many places you can get it quicker and cheaper 
and effect some of the results you explained on the economy of some 
of the countries adjacent thereto, but it will have to be fairly restricted. 

Mr. Stxes. Since the witness does not have the detailed answers 
to the questions that have been asked, I would suggest if the Depart- 
ment of Defense wishes the committee to consider the matter further, 
that they give us a detailed explanation, including the specific answers 
to the questions that have been asked. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. Anything else? 


VAN ZANDT AMENDMENT 


Admiral Hottoway. I would like to make some comments on the 
Van Zandt amendment 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, Admiral, we will hear your comments 
on the Van Zandt Amendment. 

Admiral Hottoway. I am speaking, I think, for the Defense 
Department, but I am using as the technical approach the Navy’s 
laws and problems. Under our laws and the Officer’s Personnel Act 
of 1947, the repeal of this amendment will not cost the Government 
anything. It is not a financial thing. It is principally an administra- 
tive proposition. 

We consider that the restrictive proviso on voluntary retirements 
when first included in the appropriations bill was exceedingly timely 
and well conceived. This restriction was made effective at a time 
when the Navy was expanding incident to the Korean situation, and 
when Reserve personnel, both officer and enlisted, were being called 
t> active duty involuntarily, and when the enlistments of naval 
personnel were involuntarily extended. 
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The Navy now feels that this restrictive proviso has served its 
purpose. The following considerations would so indicate: 

The expansion of the Navy incident to the Korean emergency 
has been completed and the Secretary of the Navy is in a position to, 
and will, exercise firm administrative control over voluntary retire- 
ments. 

2. No further involuntary recalls of Reserve officers are planned 
except in special categories, and in extremely limited numbers. 

3. Enlisted personnel of the Regular Navy completing 20 years 
active duty will now be transferred to the Fleet Reserve without fur- 
ther involuntary active service. 

1. No further involuntary extensions of enlistments are planned. 

Removal of the proviso would have the following beneficial effects: 

We have found that prospective voluntary retirement after 30 
years’ service is a definite factor in attracting capable individuals 
into the service, even though our records show that very few officers 
seek such retirement. Thus, while removal of the restriction on 
voluntary retirement would directly affect only a few officers, it would 
have an exceedingly salutary effect on the officer corps as a whole. 
This effect would serve the best interests of the Navy and the Nation. 

Those permanent chief warrant officers, se ay? in that grade 
or a temporary higher grade, who have completed 30 years’ service, 
could retire voluntarily where the needs of the service permit. This 
would have the effect of diminishing forced attrition. 

The restrictive proviso is somewhat discriminatory in that Reserve 
officers and temporary officers with permanent enlisted status are 
not affected. Accordingly, its removal would restore a healthy 
consistency in our treatment of the various groups of officers. 

In creating necessary vacancies in the flag grade, officers desiring 
to retire could be permitted to do so, rather than forcing the retire- 
ment of a flag officer who desires to remain on the active list. 

| have before me for your consideration substitute language for 
the present proviso which I believe would serve your purpose and 
would benefit the service. 


SUGGESTED LANGUAGE 


May I read the suggested language? 
Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. Proceed, Admiral. 
Admiral HoLtoway (reading): 


Provided, That no part of such sum shall be used to pay the retired or retirement 
pay, of any commissioned member of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
or ; ares who is voluntarily retired after the date of enactment of this act, 
ontedl such member prior to the effective date of retirement (1) has been found 
unfit to perform the duties of his office, rank, grade, by reason of a physical 
disability incurred in line of duty, or (2) has completed not less than 30 years 
of active Federal service, or (3) has attained the age of 55 years, or (4) has become 
subject to involuntary retirement during the current fiscal year under mandatory 
provisions of law, or unless the application of such member is approved in writing 
by the Secretary of Defense stating that the retirement will not be contrary to 
the best interest of the service or is required to avoid individual hardship. 


Mr. Scrivner. No. (2), did I understand 30 or 35 years? 

Admiral Hottoway. Thirty years. 

Mr. Forp. Under (1), why did you leave out the words “or rating’’? 
Admiral Hottoway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Captain Coorprr. That term only applies to enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you putin 55? That is just a young man 

Admiral Hottoway. May I ask Captain Cooper to answer that? 

Captain Coorrr. Most of our men with 30 years of service would 
be under 55, but we have a few officers who came in at higher grades 
who might not have 30 years of service but be 55. That would be a 
very few. 

Mr. Scrivner. Fifty-five is a young man. 

Captain Cooper. It would make it consistent with other officers 
of contemporary grade. There may be a few who would not qualify 
under the first provision, but would under the second. 

Mr. Scrivner. As of today, the war in Korea is still going o1 
Maybe that will not be true 30 days from now. The committee dis- 
cussed this proviso at great length. Some of the reasons that th 
admiral has given were included in our thinking. But also, in dis 
cussing this, it was felt that as long as there is a war on—and, after 
all, war is the payoff on all your experience and training; that is 
when Uncle Sam reaps his dividends on a big Federal investment in 
a man’s training given earlier and while he was in service—as long 
as the war is on, as long as the Federal Government needs the serv- 
ices of these men—most of whom are now coming into position 
where they have had long years of experience which should be of 
value to the Federal Government—my own view is that it should 
not be made too easy for them to leave the service at this time. 

We have figures, supplied us by the Department of Defense, which 
show that the present language affects approximately 1,500 officers 
In that 1,500 there are perhaps 500 or 600 men who have served loyally 
and well in both World War I and World War II and up to date in the 
Korean war. My own personal reaction is that I would offer no objec- 
tion whatsoever to making it possible for those men in that last group 
I have discussed, who have served in three wars, to be exempted from 
the effects of the Van Zandt amendment. As far as the other 1,000 are 
concerned, I do not feel that way about them. They served in World 
War I! and are serving in the war in Korea; but, if they have devel- 
oped and have the background experience that is needed in the payoff 
in war, Uncle Sam needs them more than civilian industry needs them, 
and more than they need their retirement. When the Korean war is 
over, I will be inclined to wipe the whole thing off the books; but, as 
long as the war is on, I cannot see my way clear to change my mind. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I add a few other remarks? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. As objectively as I can do so. 

Certain categories of our personnel are serving periods and going 
out of service—our short-time commissioned officers for 3 years; 
draftees, 2 years; our enlisted men are permitted to go into Fleet 
Reserve at the end of 20 years—and we are only following that, at a 
greater figure of 30 years, for the commissioned officers of the Regular 
Establishment. 1 do not conceive there will be any stampede to the 
civilian industry, and I know I speak for the Secretaries of the services, 
and the Secretary of Defense, that we will vigorously police any law 
of this sort that the Congress imposes upon us and directs us to carry 
out. 

In the Navy we will lose a certain number of captains of 30 years’ 
service under the Officers’ Personnel Act. If they are not promoted 
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to flag rank, they are automatically retired. We do not have to 
nove as many flag officers at the end of 35 years’ service if we 
ermit a certain number of voluntary retirements. They take the 
place of officers who would be involuntarily retired for failure to 
eceive promotions. So, there is no difference in money involved. 
[t is a question of morale. 
Mr. Scrivner. At the outset, the majority of these men are Acad- 
my men. They have received an education which is estimated to 
cost now in the neighborhood of $35,000. Plus that, they have been 
permanently employed during all periods of recessions and depres- 
sions, right on through. They have been cared for as far as their 
health is concerned. ‘Their families have been cared for as far as their 
health and education are concerned. So that they have a tremendous 
ligation to the Government in time of war, and they should not be 
rmitted, when a war is on, to leave the service when their services 
are most needed. 

Yet, we saw the picture, which was not too bright, of man after 
man after man after man, who had had all these privileges all his life, 

sign from the service in order to go into civilian employment at a 
very high rate of pay. Why? Because he had exactly that training 

nd experience that the Government had given him. That is why he 
vas requested and demanded in civilian industry. And that was in 
most cases the controlling reason. So that it was not without a great 
eal of reasoning that this amendment was adopted. 

Admiral Hotutoway. | realize that, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. Could you tell us very briefly in what particulars you 

el the language of the proposal would alter the situation as it is 

ndet the present language? 

Admiral Hottoway. Weill, this one reestablishes the 30-year 
retirement privilege. 

Mr. Miuuer. If the Secretary holds it is not adverse to the interests 
of the service? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixtier. And that is the fundamental difference? 

Admiral Hottoway. No. ‘To be honest, I do not think the way we 
propose this requires other than the 30 years’ service. 

Mr. Taser. Have you submitted a copy of what you propose to the 
Secretary? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. We have it available. 

Mr. Miuxer. I understood that in time of war any member of the 
armed services could only retire with the consent of the Department. 
Am I wrong in that? 

Admiral Hottoway. The 30-year retirement is not a right. It 
never has been under the law. It has never been a right. It is a 
privilege, subject to the discretion of the Secretaries of the military 
departments. 

Mr. Suepparp, In other words, you have always had control of it 
if the Secretary saw fit to exercise that control. 

Mr. Miter. If the Department does not feel that the time is such 
as to justify it, and there are not elements of extreme personal hard- 
ship, a retirement can be refused, certainly in time of war? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Certainly, or in time of peace, as far as that 
foes. 
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Mr. Miuuier. Likewise, if these officers retire they are still subjec; 
to call for duty if the Department needs them? 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. There is one thing I have consistently objected to, 
and that is the use of the language “‘in the best interests of the service’ 
in connection with retirements. That is bad language. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you, and it should be modified. While 
actually in my mind it does not carry an adverse connotation, there 
have been persons who have been released “in the best interests of the 
service’ where it has carried an adverse connotation. 

Admiral Hottoway. We are providing language that says it does 
not reflect personally. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have any suggested change, if you hav 
something that would soften that and get away from that adverse 
connotation, we would be glad to consider it. 

Mr. Miuier. It would sound better to say it was ‘‘not adverse to 
the best interests” than that it was “in the best interests.”’ 

Captain Cooprr. “In the best interests of the service’ has a con- 
nots ation of moral degeneration. 

(The following paper was submited by Admiral Holloway:) 


PROPOSED SurstiruTe LIMITATION 


“Pro , That no part of such sum shall be used to pay the retired or re tirgmnes 
pay of any commissioned member of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine C 

or Air Foree who is luntarily retired after the date of enactment of this he 
unless such member prior to the effective date of retirement (1) has been four 
unfit to perform the duties of his office, rank, grade, by reason of a physica 
disability incurred in line of duty, or (2) has completed not less than thirty year 
of active Federal service, or (3) has attained the age of fifty-five years, or (4) ha 
become subject t voluntary retirement during the current fiscal year under 
mandatory provisions of law; or unless the application of such member is approv« 
in writing by the Secretary of Defense stating that the retirement will not b« 
contrary to the best interests of the service or is required to avoid individua 
hardship.” 

T e proposed substitute limitation is superior to that contained in title I] 
Publie Law 488, 82d Congress, in the following particulars: 

(a) Perfects wording with regard to physical retirement. 

b) Recognizes that 30 years’ alan is a career and thus prevents the anomal; 
that one officer who wishes to retire may not, while another who wishes to stay 
must be involuntarily retired to make vacancies. This will improve the moral 
of older officers who feel that to deny the right of such retirement is to withdra\ 
a promise that has been made them throughout their careers. 

(c)* Will permit the retirement of a limited number of integrated officers who 
were transferred to the Regular Navy, whose active service for purposes of 
retirement is less than that of their promotional contemporaries. 

(d) An officer who is to be involuntarily retired under the provisions of th« 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, at the end of a fiscal year, is permitted to voluntarily 
retire earlier in that same year. This is a convenience to the individual in ar- 
ranging employment in civillife. It also permits an officer to change the character 
of his retirement from forced to voluntary if he so desires, by retiring voluntaril) 
in advance of the date forced retirement becomes effective. 

(e) Changes wording with regard to the best interests.of the service to remove a 
connotation of stigma resulting from the similarity of wording in present law to 
the phrase customarily used in regard to resignations permitted to avoid discipli- 
nary action. 


(The following was drafted in appropriate language for conside ra- 
tion as an amendment to appropriation entitled “Retired pay,” at 
the suggestion of Mr. Serivner to include the concept of a minimum 
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of 30 years’ service and service in both World Wars as a stipulation 
for retirement.) 


In addition to the language now contained in the proviso set forth in the 
appropriation ‘‘Retired pay’’, the following language should be inserted: 
unless such member was retired as otherwise authorized by law and had 
completed at least thirty years of active service, including any active service 
ring both the periods April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918, and December 7, 
1941, to September 2, 1945, in any capacity as a member of the military or naval 
forces of the United States.”’ 
The amendment would retain existing language restricting payment of retired 
to officers voluntarily retired, but would permit the payment of retired pay 
commissioned officers of the regular services when voluntarily retired as 
orized by law (10 U. 8. C. 943, 10 U. S. C. 42, 34 U. 8. C. 383, 34 U. S. C 


‘ 


subject to the condition that they must have performed thirty years 
active service part of which was performed in both World War I and World 
War II. 

Mr. Scrivner. The committee will stand adjourned, subject to the 
call of the chairman. 


Tuurspay, Marca 12, 1953. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. The committee will come to order 

On January 30, as the committee knows, I sent a letter, as chairman 
of this subcommittee, to all Members of the House calling attention to 
the problem which confronts this committee and asking for suggestions 
in the light of experience which would be helpful in bringing about 
economy or efficiency. 
Lerrers From Various MremMBERS OF CONGRESS 


In response to that letter I have had a number of communications 
from various Members of the House. On Monday of this week | 
announced on the floor of the House that the committee would be glad 
to hear from any Members of the Congress at this time, and as a result 


we have scheduled today appearances by a number of our colleagues. 


LETTER OF HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVI 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Congressman Dorn of South Carolina was to have appeared this 
morning, but, unfortunately is unavoidably out of town and therefore 
cannot appear at this time. Ihave a letter from him which will appear 
in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

FEBRUARY 4, 1953 
Hon. Ricnarp B. WiGGLesworts, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Armed Services, 
House Office Build ng, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. WiaGLeswortu: In response to your kind letter about saving mone 


in the Armed Forces, I am pleased to make a few observations. I realize that 5 
committee will not have the power to do anything about these problems, but I do 
hope more of us will think along these lines. 

We have today in the Armed Forces, four Air Forces; the Air Force, the Naval 
Air Army, the Marine Air Support and a type of Air Organization within the 
Army. 1 do believe some consolidation could be applied in this field. 

We have in reality two armies, the United States Army and the United States 
Marine Corps army. Each with great training bases, separate uniforms and 
different techniques, costing the taxpayer of the country millions of dollars. 

We have seven technical schools and branches within the United States Army. 
I do believe some of these could be consolidated in the interest of the American 
taxpayer and in the interest of efficiency. 
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I believe that all of the lady organizations in the United States Armed Forces 
could be eliminated with the exception of the Nurse Corps. The work they do 
could be done more efficiently and much more cheaply by a part of the million 
4—F’s who are now being annually turned down by the draft. Many of these men 
only have flat feet, broken fingers or a twisted toe. They could use the same 
barracks, use the same uniforms as the other men in our Armed Forces and save 
the taxpayers tens of millions of dollars. 

Frankly, Mr. Wigglesworth, I believe we could have better national defense ° 
if it were properly handled with only about two-thirds of our present expendi- 
ture. I think you will do a wonderful job as chairman of this subcommittee, and 
I wish for you a most successful year. 

Kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Wm. Jennincs Bryan Dorn, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. WicG.eswortu. I am also including several other letters from 
members who are not appearing before the committee at this time. 
(The letters are as follows:) 


LETTER FROM HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. WiGGLESwortTsh, 
Chairman, Subcommitiee on Appropriations for Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 7... 

Dear CoLieacue: There is one reduction in the Appropriations for the Armed 
Services which I think can be made in the best interests of the service. 

The last figures that I saw showed that there are now within about 30 of the 
number of admirals and generals in the Pentagon which were there on V—E Day 
when we had 12 million men under arms. Of course, there cannot be assignments 
for some 360 Admirals and Generals with only 3 million men in the service. Asa 
result, they organize themselves into what is known as make-work programs 
and all they do is plan on how to spend more money. This condition seems to 
arise from the fact that these men must stay in the service until they are 62, I 
believe, before they can retire, regardless of the number of years of service they 
have to their credit. 

It is my understanding that in both the Army and the Navy the officers used 
to be able to retire on a partial pension after 20 years’ service. It seems to me 
that that regulation should be reinstated for those who wish to get out of the 
service. This would also permit a few promotions down below where they are 
needed in order to establish a better esprit de corps. 

I have checked this question with both Army and Navy officers, and high 
ranking officers who have served at the Pentagon, and without exception, each 
one of them has agreed that due to the present retirement law we have far too 
much brass in the Pentagon, which is very expensive and leads to further demands 
for money in their make-work programs. 

Cordially yours, 
J. AntHuR YOuNGER, M. C. 
Ninth District, California. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HouskE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1953. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. WIGGLeEsworts, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CoLLEAGuE: You were asking for methods by which the cost’of military 
expenses might be reduced and here is a suggestion from our area. 
I will appreciate your comments. 
Cordially yours, 
J. ArtHuR YounaceEr, M. C. 
Ninth District, California. 





San Francisco, February 9, 1953. 
Hon. ARTHUR J. YOUNGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C, 

Dear Str: In the interest of economy in Government purchasing we wish to 
draw your attention to a practice which has developed over the past 7 years, 

yvering subsistence items purchased for resale in Army and Navy commissary 

tores. 

Manufacturers or their agents have been filing prices with the Army and Navy 
covering the items they manufacture, however this is not done on a competitive 
basis, but rather by brand. After the prices are filed, the Army and Navy publish 

at is called Supply Bulletins to the various ordering officers. 

Navy ordering officers are permitted to procure these items locally if they care 

when they can be secured at the same or lower price for the identical item, 
however the Army ordering officers are not permitted to do this but must use the 
Supply Bulletin. Price Agreement Bulletins that provide delivery f. 0. b. the 
ordering activity are generally figured on a basis of the manufacturers’ price plus 
less than earload freight rate, based on a minimum shipment and a commission 
aid to their agents. Local distributors are able to take advantage of the carload 
freight rates and a lower margin of profit thus being able to deliver the supplies 
at destination for less than the price-agreement prices. Furthermore, merchan- 
jise purchased for resale in the Army and Navy commissary store is not subject 
to the Renegotiation Act, and therefore, the manufacturers or their agents can 
take more than their normal profit on this class of business. 

We believe that all merchandise whether purchased for issue to troops or 

rchased for resale in Army and Navy commissaries should be purchased by 

ompetitive bids. The cost of issuing bids would be greatly offset by lower prices 

received. At present a large staff is now employed negotiating contracts with 
various manufacturers which could be eliminated and have the purchasing handled 
by the various purchasing offices which are already set up for this purpose. 

We would greatly appreciate your efforts to restore the practice of competitive 
idding on all Government purchases. 

Thanking you, we are 

Very truly yours, 
Purity Srorgs, Ltd. 
L. P. Scumipt, President 


Fresruary 17, 1953. 
Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoLtueaGue: Thank you very much for your letter of February 16, 
with enclosed letter from Mr. L. P. Schmidt, with reference to Army and Navy 
purchasing practices. I am interested in the information which you have given 
me and we shall try to look into it. 

With all best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH. 


LETTER FROM HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTBs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. WiGGLESworTH, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Armed Services, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cot.eacve: I appreciate very much having your communication under 
date of January 30 asking for suggestions as to how the Armed Services Committee 
might reduce expenditures in the field of national defense for the fiscal year 1954 
and subsequent years. 

It occurs to me that your best opportunity to economize would lie in the direc- 
tion of a more unified purchasing agency. You will recall that my fellow towns- 
man, the Honorable Louis A. Johnson, the former Secretary of Defense, made 
some progress in this direction but I fear his ideas have not been carried out. 
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I might suggest a long-range approach that would entail the passage of some 
additional legislation. Briefly, the plan would be to have the Bureau of the 
Budget carry an encumbrance account on all appropriations. All purchases 
would have to be cleared by the Bureau of the Budget as to sufficiency of funds 
within the appropriations. 

One of the problems plaguing Congress and its Appropriations Committee is 
the fact that we are annually faced with 2, 3, and sometimes 4 deficiency appro- 
priations. The idea would be that if there is no free balance in the appropriations, 
there would be no purchase made until Congress authorized it. This would serve 
to halt excessive spending and would give the administration a far greater control 
than it presently has on expenditures. I used this method when I was Stat 
director of the budget in West Virginia. 

If you think there is any merit in the plan, I would be glad to drop around and 
discuss the matter with you personally. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLEVELAND M. Barvey, M."C. 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1958. 
The Hon. R. B. WiaGLeswortnh, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Armed Services, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. WicGieswortsH: It was very thoughtful of you to request 
suggestions from Members of Congress regarding the frightful task you face in 
recommending appropriations for the armed services. 

While it seems to be general knowledge, or at least the general concensus of the 


; 


people that there are tremendous wastes in the armed services, it is difficult to 
point to individual incidents. 

The February 4 issue of United States News, which I have before me, carri 

interesting article on Why the Armed Services Come High. I think it might 
be valuable for your committee to inquire into and be able to explain to those of 
us who serve on other committees, the necessity for the great number of noncom- 
bat and so-called service and administrative troops, and why we must have from 
one to three civilian employees for each man in a combat division, in an airplane, 
or on a naval vessel. 

It seems to me that the most confusing task you and I share in Congress is that 
of voting blindly on so many things on which we have inadequate or no informa- 
ti ym. 

[ want to commend you for the spirit in which you have approached your re- 
sponsibility and to assure you that I shall be most pleased to cooperate con- 
structively. 

Sincerely yours, 


th 


Joun E. Lyte, Jr., 
14th District, Texas. 


LETTER FROM HON. RICHARD BOLLING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. January 31, 1958. 
Hon. R. B. WiGGLeswortn, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WicGLEswortH: Your letter of January 30 stating that your com- 
mittee will welcome any suggestions or observations with a view to reducing 
expenditures of the armed services has been received. 

(As a result of 4 years service on the Hardy Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I have come to certain very definite conclusions 
about armed services expenditures. 

In the first place, let it be clear that I favor at least the present level of defense 
forces in being. But I am convinced that this level of defense strength can be 
achieved at significantly smaller cost. It is my conviction that the average 
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tary planner sets his sights on a luxurious establishment and not an austerity 
lishment. This has often been evident in the field of military construction 
clearly it exists in other areas of military activity. Too often the military 
grades specifications and insists on using materials, often in short supply, when 
expensive and more abundant substitutes would be adequate. 
portant as is this point and many others like it, I believe the key to the whole 
em is involved in the matter of civilian control of the military establishment. 
» often in the present situation the civilian Secretary and his assistants are 
pletely at the mercy of the uniformed service, whose members serve not only 
the proponents of a certain level of expenditures but also as the only technical 
ors on &@ given subject upon whom the civilian group at the top may call for 
ice. The end result of this is a perversion of ‘‘expertism’’. The uniformed 
xpert”’ has his way and the civilian Secretary loses all control and often becomes 
more than an apologist for decisions that are made for him simply because he is 
erwhelmed by a mass of experts and detail. 
Obviously, the Bureau of the Budget and congressional committees serve as 
partial check on this situation but I am convinced that the primary pruning 
» must be done at the service department level. 
This can be done by providing each civilian Secretary and his assistants with 
adequate Review and Analysis Group drawn from other than the uniformed 
rvices or their partisans. Such a group should be responsible only to the 
cretary and his civilian assistants and must be well paid, powerful and numer- 
s enough to meet the high ranking military on equal or superior footing. 
In like fashion steps should be taken in the procurement field to insure that 
contracting officers who represent the Defense Establishment in negotiations 
producing companies should be well enough paid and of sufficiently great 
wwledge and ability to meet on equal ground the high priced representatives 
usiness. As a general rule, it is ridiculous to expect a contracting officer 
ceiving an annual salary of seven or cight thousand dollars or less to adequately 
present the public interest in negotiations with the vice president in charge 
production and the accounting and legal staffs of a large corporation. 
Added salary costs to achieve the above would be paltry compared to the 
ngs realized. 
I realize that the Defense Department and some services have taken some 
ps in the direction indicated above. I am aware also of the useful work of 
irious congressional committees and the Bureau of the Budget in these fields, 
| remain convinced that the most effective wav to economize without lessen- 
e real strength of our defense establishment is in the manner suggested above. 
[| have been much impressed the the insight into these problems of the Hon. 
W. J. MeNeil, the Comptroller of the Department of Defense. 
In the meantime, until the above is achieved, it seems to me a far better solu- 
on to provide a truly adequate staff to the Appropriations Committee to pre- 
ent the expenditure of unnecessary funds rather than spend a fortune on other 
vestigating committees which prove, usually after the money has been spent, 
hat some or even much of it has been wasted. 
Sincerely, 


RICHARD BOLLING. 
WITNESS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. We have with us as the first witness our good 
friend and colleague, Congressman Hébert of Louisiana, and we will 
be happy to hear from him relative to any thoughts he has in mind 
will be helpful in the work of this committee. 

Mr. Hésert. Thank you very much. I want to apologize for being 
late, but I was told that the meeting would start at 10:45. 

The things that I might say this morning will be in the form of 
general observations. They will be the result of the activities of the 
committee which I headed in the last session of Congress which was 
then known as the Procurement Committee of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

Last year I had the opportunity of appearing before the Appropria- 
tions Committee for a definite discussion of the overstaffed personnel 
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of the public information offices in the Pentagon, and I refer particu- 
larly to the press agents. With the fine cooperation of this committe: 

that resulted, 1 thmk in cutting down the expenditures in that par- 
ticular department, which is an infinitesimal department compared 
to the whole picture, but indicates what can be done if you set out to 
do it. 

We cut down the staff over there more than one-half and expendi- 
tures better than two-thirds, and they are functioning effectively a1 
properly in the areas in which they should function. 

The impression that I got as a result of my experience last year 
the absolute necessity for continual alertnesss and vigilence on the 
part of the proper and cognizant committees of the House. Un- 
fortunately, too often in the past our committees, with good inte: 
tions, have discovered certain areas where savings can be made and 
where there is waste, written a report, or called the House’s atten- 
tion to the matter, and then forgotten about it. 

The proposition of eliminating waste, particularly in the Defens 
Department, is a continuing effort. It is something that you have 
to follow through on. 

As an example, the subcommittee that I headed last year of t! 
Armed Services Committee has been re-created under the chairman 
ship of our colleague, Congressman Hess, of Ohio, and on Monday, 
morning he is going to start hearings on a followup on the catalog bi 
that we passed last year, and which was estimated to save $4 billion. 
The information that has come to us and which we are going to explore 
will be an effort to find out if that program has been carried 
effectively or not. From the information we have it has not bee: 
carried out. That is an example of what I mean by “followin 
through.”” We are going to follow through. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OVERSTAFFING 


With regard to the overall picture and the cognizance which thi 
committee has, there are two places where the money goes—personne! 
as you well know, and ordnance. There is the heavy money, and par- 
ticularly is there heavy money in the overstaffed departments with 
civilian employees. I believe that if a thorough investigation were 
made into those areas you would soon find that millions and probably 
billions of dollars could be saved by insisting that the civilian employ 
ees be cut down. I readily recognize the fact that a scalpel is much 
better than a meat cleaver, but unfortunately I think you gentlemen 
are going to find yourselves in the position where you are going to have 
to use the meat cleaver and just take an arbitrary cut of 10 percent 
in civilian personnel and say to them, “You have just got to cut the 
cloth to fit the man.” 

By applying a 10 percent reduction to our estimate of present per- 
sonnel, you can find out what a heavy saving that would be. That 
would be the first suggestion. 

While I cannot speak for the chairman of the’ committee, I feel cer- 
tain that Mr. Hess is going into that quite thoroughly. 
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ORDNANCE AND CONSTRUCTION 


No. 2 is the area of ordnance and construction. There the impor- 
int thing is to follow through on the ability of the contractor to whom 
he contract is let to perform. You will find in that area that many 

mes incompetent contractors get a heavy amount of the business and 

en they do not perform and are delinquent. 

‘hose are the two fields that I suggest this committee direct its 
primary attention to. You cannot pinpoint too many definite things, 
ertainly not for this session at this particular time. You can only 
lraw on the experience that we have gained in the past in going into 
hese matters. In a general way those would be my two suggestions. 
| will leave that to you without taking up any more time of the 
ommittee. 

If there are any particular questions that you would like to ask, 
ind if I am in a position to answer them, I will be very happy to do 

I definitely impress upon you the necessity for a continued alert- 
ess, an important followthrough, and a notice from this committee 
and our legislative committee that we are on the alert and that we 
are going to follow throu igh and not merely issue a statement and find 
some fault and then let it go. 

That has been my he’ ‘rience with the investigating work that we 
have done, at least in a general way. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. Without being in a position to pinpoint, | 

ather you believe that expert direction in the procurement field 
should yield very substantial results in the long run? 

Mr. Hésertr. Most emphatically. We have to be realistic about 
this whole business in this whole field. 

Take, for example, our committee last year with cognizance over 
$100 billion expe nditures—we had a staff of 1 chief counsel, 1 assistant 
counsel, and 1 investigator. How in the world is anyone really going 
to do a real job with a limited staff like that? You just cannot do it. 

have often thought, and I think it is very effective, that if these 
people in the Pentagon know that someone is watching them they 
vill be very much in the position of perhaps the thief who is walking 
along the street who sees a poli ‘emé ae The poli ‘eman does not know 
that he is a thief, but the thief thinks that the policeman knows he is, 
and the thief is careful about walking around him. 

We can only throw fear into them and make them cautious. We 
all know that all income-tax reports are not examined, but the fear 
that perhaps your income-tax report is going te be the one examined 
is the thing that makes most of us certain that we are very accurate 
in what we do. That is the ot nly thing the Congress can accomplish 
unless it changes its policy and has its own staff of experts to compete 
with the experts downtown in the Pentagon. I think that is a fair 
evaluation of the situation. 

Mr. Wiaauieswortn. I think you can rest assured that this com- 
mittee will examine carefully into both these important fields that 
you have referred to. 
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NEED FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN COMMITTEES 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to make this observation: Not only do 
we suggest, but I feel that in times past there has not been enough, 
close enough, cooperative spirit between the Armed Forces Legisla- 
tive Committee and the Armed Services Appropriations Committe: 
I say that for this reason: You have mentioned the committee that 
you had last year. If the same committee operating this year runs 
into any particular places where savings can be made; where there 
are erroneous practices, and tells this committee about it, this com- 
mittee that handles the funds can probably get immediate results 
without waiting for a report. We can do that if it is just called 
our attention. 

Mr. Héserr. I feel sure that you will get the fullest cooperation: 
from the legislative committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year we read some newspaper articles about 
what the committee was doing, but I cannot recall any specifi 
instances where any particular thing was vealed to the attention of 
this committee whereby we could put into effect any saving practices 

Mr. Hénerr. I just pointed out a particular instance, the question 
of the so-called public-information officers. I testified bathee: this 
committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Probably I did not make myself clear. What | 
was thinking about was a lot of the procurement practices. We read 
about them, but there were no concrete examples brought to our 
attention. There might have been when I was gone. 

Mr. H&rerr. The greatest accomplishment of the committee last 
vear was the result of the so-called chamber of horrors, which pin- 
pointed this duplication in procurement practices. 

There was an instance where the Appropriations Committee could 
not do anything about it. Legislilion was needed at the time. By 
economy an 1d sound procurement procedures the savings could be 
accomplished. The legislative committee is following through to 
find out if those practices have been put into effect, and if they have 
not been put into effect it means your savings will not have been 
accomplished. 

As | see the situation, this committee is in a position as far as 
personnel is concerned, to say, ‘You can have only X number of 
dollars and you will have to get along with that amount.” They can 
get along with it. I am one of those who believe that to balance the 
budget we must cut down the money that is going into the coffers 
and you will find that they can live within the money that you give 
them. If you appropriate $50,000 those fellows will spend $50,000. 
That is how they will balance it. If you appropriate $30,000 they 
will live within that $30,000. It is always the cry of the military that 
they do not get enough. You are familiar with what has gone on in 
the past week or so. You have to be hardheaded businessmen and 
practical men and follow through. 

Here is what the investigating committee is going into, which the 
Appropriations Committee can do nothing about until we come up 
— the answer. 

Under the present system of signing contracts there is in reality no 
bid contract. As an example, last year we discovered where the 
Navy, in particular, had let a contract for distillating machines to a 
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high bidder. We went into the matter, and the Navy then canceled 
this contract and let the contract to a low bidder who was the original 
hich bidder. That is water over the dam. 

This year it has come to our attention that on distillating machines 
they have again let to a high bidder under the law where they say 
that in their own opinion the firm the y let it to is the firm that should 
have the business, but only after they had requested bids from others 
and received bids, and then they negotiated the contract. 

So, in effect, you do not have any bidder. What is the use of a 
man going in to bid if his bid is not a firm one? Those are things 

at the legislative committee has to explore and change the law if 
necessary, before the Appropriations Committee can do anything 

out it. Does that cover what you have in mind? 

Mr. Scrivner. You would be surprised what this committee can 
do without any change in the law if the facts are brought to our 
attention. 

Mr. Hérert. I am in full agreement with you. You would be 
surprised what any committee of the Congress can do, or any vigorous 
Member of the Congress can do without a law. 

Mr. Scrivner. | think that both committees working together 
an accomplish a lot. 

Mr. Hfsert. We can accomplish much. I agree with you. | 

hink you will definitely find that spirit in the legislative committee. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Military construction is not within the juris- 
diction of this subcommittee this year, but following up Mr. Scrivner’s 
thought, there is, I believe, a great opportunity for cooperation 
between the legislative committee and the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Military Coustruction. 

Mr. Héserr. Military construction is under the jurisdiction of 
this committee? 

Mr. Wice.teswortH. The committee as a whole, but not this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Hépert. | see. 

Mr. Forp. I might say that I had several occasions in the last 
2 or 3 years to refer problems of procurement and related matters 
to the committee under the jurisdiction of Mr. Hébert, and I can 
say without hesitation that I have never received more cooperation 
and better results than came from your subcommittee. You will 
probably remember the consolidated industries. 

Mr. Héserr. | think that your activity last year gave us the 
opportunity to demonstrate that something could be done, and it 
was your cooperation, when you brought these matters to us, that 
gave us the teeth to really grab hold of the thing. I appreciate your 
complimentary remarks in connection with it. That is an example 
of what ‘an be done if we have the full cooperation of the other 
Members of Congress who will come to us with these matters. 

These people down there will know that we are watching them and 
they will be pretty careful. 

Mr. Forp. That one case bears on the important point you made 
about delinquent contracts. 

Mr. Hénert. That was a good case in point. 

Mr. Forp. By working together we obtained a new setup. in 
Ordnance. 
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Mr. Hésperr. We did. If you had not brought that to our atten- 
tion we would not have had it. We had the Convair Co. down in 
Mississippi, where the Army had let contracts to a company headed 
by a couple of ex-convicts. 

I think an important thing you will find in the military is that 
instead of trying to remedy something they try to defend a bad 
position. That makes it far more difficult for the Members 0! 
Congress to accomplish anything. Instead of coming in with a clean 
breast and saying, “All right, we have made a mistake,” I have foun 
from my experience they try to circumvent you, or defend their 
position, which makes it all the more difficult. 


STANDARDIZATION IN CATALOGING 


Mr. Osrertaa. Has your committee developed anything by way o! 
a proposed new law dealing with standardization in cataloging? 

Mr. Hézerr. That is the first subject we are going into on “Monda: 
morning. 

A very fine man, Admiral Fowler, was put in charge of the cataloging 
for standardization. Under the law he must give a report to the 
Armed Services Committee twice a year. That report has been sub 
mitted and that report is a satisfactory one that everything is going 
along fine. Now, under ordinary circumstances we would accept tha 
and say, “This is wonderful; we have accomplished a lot.”” However, 
into the committee’s hands has come a letter from a man named 
Sheridan, who is head of something or other in the Pentagon—l do 
not know his exact title—which alleges that the program is a disma! 
failure and has accomplished nothing and has produced only one smal! 
catalog onsupply. There we havea conflict. It is up to us to develop 
this entire matter and find out just what is wrong. 

I received a cartoon last week which shows the Chamber of Horrors 
on one side, with all its activities, and then on the other side the 
Chamber of Slumbers, with just a little drop coming down out of a 
pipe. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is some comment on the cataloging in the 
Sarnoff report that I think the committee will find interesting reading. 

Mr. Héserr. In connection with cataloging? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Hésert. As | understand the situation—and I will say this 
without authoritative knowledge because we have not had the people 
on the stand as yet—that there is a reaction within the services them- 
selves, a disposition to pull back instead of cooperate with Admiral 
Fowler. They have brought some people up from the Federal Supply 
Division who actually know nothing about military procurement, and 
they are just going along the easiest path and going through the 
motions and not trying to accomplish anything. In that law, o or in 
any law, if you do not have the will to accomplish what the law pro- 
vides for, you cannot accomplish anything. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Do you intend to call up all branches of the services 
to testify on the application and effect of the new law? 

Mr. Héperr. I think that is the intent of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I cannot speak for him, but that is my impression, and 
Admiral Fowler will be the first witness Monday morning. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You might suggest that they do a little looking into 

ngle-service procurement while they are at it. 

Mr. Hésert. Yes. I think they will go into that also. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Does your experience indicate that 1 of the prob- 
lems in procurement is that of competition between the 3 branches? 

Mr. Héserr. Oh, yes, most definitely. We have unification on the 
books and we have “triplific ation” in action. 

As an example I can cite the testimony last year of Admiral Fox. 
The Navy has done a magnificent job in cataloging and they have 
been doing a fine job all along, and Admiral Fox during his period on 
he stand set out the Navy’s program, which was very acceptable, a 
fine program, and I asked him the question, “Have you told the key 
and the Air Force about it?” 

He said, “Oh, no; I am the Navy.” 

That is their attitude. They keep it a secret, one from the other. 

Then you have the competitive buying where one service may buy 
an ashtray without that ashtray bemg standardized, and all three 
branches of the services will be buying different ashtrays. That is 

‘ type of waste that we are trying to eliminate. 

Another factor in the elimination of waste can be exemplified by 
the paper waste? 

Mrs. Bolton brought this to the attention of the committee the 
other day. It was the purchase of a battery. I think that it cost $3. 

ust some standard item. It took a sheaf of paper about this big 
‘indie ating] to order that one little battery for $3. That is an e xample. 

I can give you another example about the waste of personnel and 
paper that is almost ridiculous. Last December I lost my mother. 
Some of my friends in the Defense Department sent me letters of 
condolence, which I deeply appreciate, but they had three carbon 
copies with each letter. Is not that ridiculous, to send somebody a 
message of condolence and have three carbon copies? There is a 
waste of effort, personnel, and paper. I think that is indicative of so 
many of the things that happen down there. A lot of these things 
seem picayunish, but I think they set the pattern. 

Mr. Osrertag. You think our only recourse is just an arbitrary 
percentage cut, lacking anything definite to put your finger on? 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Héperr. Yes. I would slash 10 percent civilian nersonnel right 
across that board, and you will find out that they can get along with 
that reduction if they have to. 

Mr. Osrertac. You are referring strictly to civilian personnel? 

Mr. Hésert. I am referring strictly to civilian personnel now. 
All you have to do is go to the Pentagon and look. They have 
jewelry shops, drugstores, and everything else. 

Congressman Hess was telling us yesterday that he went over there 
last year and made a check when a baseball game was going on and 
found 114 people standing around looking at television. He counted 
them. Why were they not doing work? It is all right to have your 
break for coffee, but apparently even “coffee breaks” in the Pentagon 
lend themselves to overstaffing. You can walk over there any day and 
go into a lot of offices and see people and wonder what they are doing. 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION SERVICE 


I will return again to the press agents and the public information 
situation. They cried like babies over there when the Appropria- 
tions Committee in effect cut their water off, but they are doing all 
right. They are doing fine. They had research people in there who 
were developing magazine stories, counter propaganda. It was a 
counter propaganda agency over there against the Congress under 
this man Fritchey, who was then heading the thing. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Heading the Public Information Service? 

Mr. Hfénert. He was then heading the Public Information Service 
He is now the Goebbels of the Democratic Committee. 

Mr. Hruska. Do you remember his first name? 

Mr. Hérerr. Yes; Clayton Fritchey. They removed him, or he 
resigned, 

These are little things that I have given you, but they set the 
pattern. 

When General Marshall was Secretary of Defense there was a 
convention of mayors here in the city, and this man Fritchey tried 
to get a resolution adopted by that organization commending and 
complimenting General Marshall for being a great Secretary of 
Defense. According to my thinking, General Marshall is one of our 
great Americans. Some people may differ about whether he was a 
good or a bad Secretary of Defense, but it was not within the province 
of the head of one of these departments to attempt to promote an 
accolade for his superior. 

The Public Information Office should be an office to give informa- 
tion. They have a proper place in the field and they can help 
legitimate newspaper services, but I think the line should be draw: 
between propaganda and a real service. 

Your records will reveal how much you saved on that. I think that 
points up the fact that what has been done in that area can be done 
in other areas. They can be made to live within their income. 

Mr. Osrrertrac. Have you discovered what the economists are 
doing in the Pentagon? 

Mr. Héperr. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We have started some checks along that line. I think 
they will be somewhat revealing, just as you have brought out about 
the Public Information Office. 

Mr. Hféperr. That is all in the same field. It is overstaffed 
personnel. 

STANDARDIZATION AND CATALOGING 


Mr. SHepparp. In your opening statement you stressed cataloging, 
and in response to inte rrogations you disc ussed standardization. In 
my opinion, they are both component parts of the total, and insofar 
as the application of economy is concerned, it is a question in my 
mind as to whether more economy can be derived out of the ultimate 
cataloging as against the ultimate in standardization. I think they 
are about equal. That is my way-of looking at it. I could be wrong. 

Mr. Hésert. They are a part of the whole picture. There are 
three parts that are all equally important. It is like a trinity to the 
ultimate procurement. No. 1, you need standardization. That is 
the first step. After you standardize you need cataloging, and proper 
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cataloging. After you have the proper cataloging you must have the 
proper and central procurement. You cannot have a successful 
operation when any 1 of those 3 components are missing in the field. 

Mr. Suerpearp. That is true. I have been personally very much 
interested in the standardization of what we call common service 
h It was clearly evidenced by material facts produced before the 
committee that all three services were in their own respective field of 
concept on that hut. One service would want a specific hut and the 
other would want something different, and when it was all shaken 
down We were spending a tremendous amount of money on that type 
of function. For 2% years now we have been trying to get standardi- 
zation on a service hut, and we have not arrived at that standardiza- 
tion even yet. We are in a position where the Army has its 
requirements and the Navy has its requirements. They do not seem 
to be conforming their operations to the law that I understand your 
ommittee recommended and that the Congress concurred in when the 
standardization group was put together, that the authority was com- 
pletely vested in that particular division to have tke final authority 
to say, “Mr. Military, Army, Navy, this is it.’’ 

Mr. Héserr. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. | would like to direct your attention to that 
matter when you are holding your hearings. I would like to say this 
in behalf of Admiral Fowler, I think he is a very good officer and man, 
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but from such information as | have at the moment, I do not think 
some of his assistants are very well versed in the field that they are 
called upon to render decisions in. When it is a one-man proposition 
it is a tough situation to handle. It is something that | am sure your 
committee can have a clarifying effect on. Personally, 1 have never 
been very happy about the single service operation, as you know. 
We have discussed this previously. However, it is now law. 5o 
far as 1 am concerned, I am going to give everything that I can to see 
that law function, as an individual in Congress, and with the assist- 
ance of my colleagues. 

Standardization has to have some heat put on it by somebody 
who is going to have the intestinal fortitude to say: “This is going to 
be it.” 

Mr. Hférert. That is what we are going to do. Under the law we 
say that Admiral Fowler is the man who will make the decision, 
subject to review by the Secretary of Defense. If he has not said, 
“Tt is going to be this kind of hut, or that kind of hut,” then he is 
falling down on the job and his responsibility. That was the greatest 
trouble we found last year during the investigation—no one had 
authority. 

It even got so ridiculous that the final decision on a tenpenny nail 
rested in the President of the United States. That was actually testi- 
fied to. We followed the purchase of a nail right through, and who 
was going to decide what kind of nail it would be, and you could ulti- 
mately go to the President in theory. That is the kind of thinking and 
resistance that you get. Someone has to make a decision. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is another aspect of that, and that is this: 
I believe that somewhere along the line there has to be a pretty sharp 
line of demarcation, or cleavage, created by law, whereby we are 
going to determine whether we are going to have civilians functioning 
in the required categories of the military, as we are presently operating, 
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or not. As I interpret the picture there is a confusion apparently in 
the minds of the military policymakers and directors in responsible 
positions as to where that line of demarcation should be. We all 
know that a workload is a workload, and whatever it is it has to be 
taken care of, but the question is whether we are going to apply our- 
selves to a proportion of civilians and a proportion of the military 
operating in the civilian categories, or whether we are going to apply 
civilians, and there has to be a line of demarcation drawn, or you are 
going to have a hodgepodge of conclusions. 

Mr. Héserr. You have to have someone to make the decision 

Mr. Suepparp. I am going to address myself to the 10 percent cut 
you suggested in the civilian category. I wonder whether you would 
also prevent transfer of military personnel to those vacancies, or what? 

Mr. Héserr. At the same time, if you cut 10 percent in persoune!, 
whether it be military or civilian, you have saved 10 percent of your 
payroll. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wonder. If you leave them in a position to fill 
those positions that you are creating because you have cut out 10 
percent civilian personnel, it seems to me you are not making the 
saving to the extent it might appear. 

Mr. Hésert. The military can perform a great many of the func- 
tions within the scope of their mission with military people. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you not think there should be an established 
policy? 

Mr. Héserr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is my point. 

Mr. Hféserr. I grant you that there should be an established 
policy. Somebody should make the decision. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Suppprarp. I do think that policy should be established before 
we make a so-called 10-percent meat ax cut across the board. 

Mr. Héperr- If you take a meat-ax cut, you will find a lot of people 
running up here to prevent that, and you will probably find the facts. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is another attitude I take. I am of the 
opinion that this committee had better keep itself in a position where 
they can have some control over the money they appropriate and get 
away from leaving it to the military to make a cut of their selection. 
We have tried that a couple of times, and it has not been too effective, 
because we find out in the field that they will cut them and leave them 
sitting up here in Washington. I do not think that is a good policy 
of procedure. 

Mr. Héserr. I am in full agreement with you on that. That is 
what I said in my opening remarks—you will have to be alert, ever 

vigilant, and follow through to see that the money you appropriate 
is spent for the purpose for which you appropriated it. If you do 
not, the money will not be spent properly. You have to make them 
realize this committee is going to watch every. penny that goes out. 

As an example, during the authorization bill on construction last 
year, I think a figure like $100,000 was stricken from the bill. In 
rereading the bill they forgot to strike it, or said they forgot. If 
it had not been caught by the committee $100,000 would be in there. 


The $100,000 did not mean anything. It was caught by the com- 
mittee. 
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\ir. Saeprparp. That is all. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Thank you very much, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héserr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and express my opinions. 


WITNESS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. WieeiteswortH. We have also with us this morning our good 
friend and colleague, Mr. Sheehan of Illinois. I received a letter from 
him sometime ago pursuant to the letter which I addressed to all 
Members of the House. That letter will also appear in the record. 

We are glad to have Mr. Sheehan with us this morning and to have 

ny suggestions he feels will be helpful to the committee in its work. 


POLICY OF SENDING DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


Mr. SHrenan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

| do not know whether the members of the committee have been 
ble to read this or not. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrtu. I do not believe they have. 

Mr. SuHeenan. In order to preface my remarks, I shall read the 
statement as I gave it to you so that they will know what we are 
talking about. 

I was conscious of the facts of economy in Government, especially 
in the military service; so I have one very good close personal friend 
of mine who is a career military man, a West Point graduate, who has 
been in the service a great many years. About 5 or 6 months ago, 
while having lunch with him one day, I talked to him about his 
suggestions for economy in the military. He was going to Europe. 
| asked him, as a personal favor, if he would check with some of his 
fellow officers to find out what they thought could be done toward 
saving some money and let me know the results, which he did in a 
letter which I then submitted to the chairman, and I will read the 
portions of his letter which apply, and I am quoting. 

(Letter referred to is as follows:) 

CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Hovuskt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. W1GGLesworth, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: In your letter of January 30, you asked for suggestions for reduc- 
ing the expenditures in the armed services. 

The following is a quotation from a letter received by me from a personal friend 
who is stationed in Europe. I think this would fill the bill 100 percent. I noticed 
recently in the newspaper dispatches where the Army is building large luxury 
apartments for dependents of Army personnel which costs millions of dollars. 
My friend’s observations are as follows: ; 

“T should like to discuss the question of savings, particularly in the military 
expenditures. According to existing directives, which are changed from time to 
time when the situation warrants it, the dependents join their men in most of our 
overseas commitments; that is, England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Panama, Pacific islands, Alaska, and Japan. Editorials and reporters’ columns 
to the contrary, the housing situation is not adequate in most of the places and 
not up to the standard of civilian housing in the States. In addition to that, the 
dependents must wait anywhere from no months to 15 months before they are 
able to join their menfolk in certain theaters. At present here in Germany, it is 
from 6 to 9 months; in Japan, it is up to 15 months. I do not know what it is in 
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other areas where the situation is not as critical, except that of Alaska, where | 
understand they are living in packing boxes. 

“Quite naturally, we officers discuss this situation frequently, and we come to 
the conclusion that the Government could save millions of dollars by shortening 
the tour of overseas duty to approximately 15 months and not sending any de- 
pendents to join their menfolk. 

“The savings would be in transportation of dependents, the maintenance of 
facilities for dependents both in port of embarkation and debarkation, the mainte- 
nance of commissaries and other facilities in our overseas stations, the maintenance 
of adequate schooling facilities for the children, the cost of the movement of 
household goods to overseas stations, including their automobiles, and many 
other little items that can be enumerated if one were to go into this subject 
seriously. 

“On the other side of the ledger, the men would concentrate those 15 months 
actual training and readiness for whatever would happen. 

‘It must be realized that this move could not be done just in Germany, for the 
Europeans would construe this to mean that war is imminent, but it can be done 
in the Far East, our Pacific islands, Alaska, Europe, including England, as 
economy measure which is so close to the hearts of the Republican Party. For 
your information, enclosed is a clipping from the Stars and Stripes which indicates 
that at least our forces in Tripoli are moving in that direction. The above 
passed on to you for such use as you care to make of it without mentioning source. 
so much for economy.’’ 

Hoping this will help in some way, I am 

Very truly yours, 
TimontHy P. SHEEHAN, 
Congressman, 11th District, Illinois. 


Mr. Sueenan. I shall now quote from this letter: 


[ should first like to discuss the question of savings, particularly in the military 
expenditures. According to existing directives, which are changed from time t« 
time when the situation warrants it, the dependents join their men in most of our 
overseas commitments; that is, England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Panama, Pacific islands, Alaska, and Japan. Editorials and reporters’ columns 
to the contrary, the housing situation is not adequate in most of the places and 
not up to the standard of civilian housing in the States. In addition to that, 
the dependents must wait anywhere from no months to 15 months before they 
are able to join their menfolk in certain theaters. At present, here in Germany, 
it is from 6 to 9 months; in Japan, it isup to 15 months. Ido not know what it is 
in other areas where the situation is not as critical, except that of Alaska, where | 
understand they are living in packing boxes. 

Quite naturally, we officers discuss this situation frequently, and we come to 
the conclusion that the Government could save millions of dollars by shortening 
the tour of overseas duty to approximately 15 months and not sending any de- 
pe nde nts to join their menfolk 

The savings would be in transportation of dependents, the maintenance of 
facilities for dependents both in port of embarkation and debarkation, the main- 
tenance of commissaries and other facilities in our overseas stations, the main- 
tenance of adequate schooling facilities for the children, the maintenance of hos- 
pitalization for dependents overseas, the cost of the movement of household 
goods to overseas stations, including their automobiles, and many other little 
items that can be enumerated if one were to go into this subject seriously. 

On the other side of the ledger, tne men would concentrate those 15 months 
on actual training and readiness for whatever would happen. 

It must be realized that this move could not be done just in Germany, for the 
Europeans would construe this to mean that war is imminent, but it can be done 
in the Far East, our Pacific islands, Alaska, Europe, including England, as an 
economy measure which is so close to the hearts of the Republican Party. For 
your information enclosed is a clipping from the Starts and Stripes which indicates 
that at least our forces in Tripoli are moving in that direction. The above is 
passed on to you for such use as you care to make of it without mentioning source. 
So much for economy. 


Gentlemen, this seems to me to be the type of thing which is 
needed in the congressional committees because it is a natural on-the- 
spot observation of a man who has been in the military service a long 
time and who is looking for economies. 





He also noted in another letter to me that in the early part of Feb- 
ruary, February 4 or February 5, that in the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune there was an item to the effect that one-quarter 
of a billion was being spent for the construction of new home facilities 
in the French Zone of Germany. 

Now, you people are conscious of the adverse publicity that has been 
going on in the papers and in the news stories of the columnists about 

. luxurious living conditions—servants and ever ything else. You 
i. ve heard all of this, and there must be some basis or foundation for 
t. It seems to me that this particular military officer makes the 
point that by reducing the tour of service, by concentrating and making 

. boys work, saving all the expenses of moving the dependents over 

ere, the families would be happier because the boys, or the officers, 
‘ ol | be away from home for a shorter time; would be back home in 

rter time, and the Government and the taxpayer would benefit. 

Gentlemen, that is about the end of the story. 

WiccieswortH. Does the suggestion extend to all personnel, 
officers and enlisted men alike? 

Mr. SHeenan. Right. 

\ir. Scrtvner. How about the civilian? He takes his dependents 
over, also. 

Mr. SHrewHan. He was talking only from the standpoint of military 
personnel. I assume the same thing would hold true with respect to 
civilians; nevertheless, there are permanent employees over there for 
long periods of time. In the military as I understand it, their tour is 
for a certain period of months or years. For a civilian it may not be. 
He may be a permanent employee. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. You have offset the savings which you have 
suggested, I think, by some increase because of the more rapid turn- 
over of the personne l. 

_Mr. SHEEHAN. That is right, Congressman Wigglesworth. But 

y particular thought on it, as I see the military operate, is that they 
do 6 hs ave these tours of duty set down for a certain length of time and 
it would be less costly to send a single military man over for a shorter 
period of time than to send him over for a slightly longer period, with 
his wife and children and his furniture and automobile, and then 
provide all the facilities necessary for them over there. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Have you any questions, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. No questions, but I would like to say that this 
matter of dependents’ travel has given this committee a great deal of 
concern. We have discussed it a great many times. We have 
accomplished some good results but more must be accomplished. I 
think the observations which you have brought us by the man of 
military experience is quite valuable. 

Mr. Wicetesworrtn. Are there any other questions or observa- 
tions? 

Mr. SuHepparpb. There is one observation I would like to make, 
gentlemen. I think your overall presentation, Mr. Sheehan, is a very 
constructive one. However, there is this aspect that is also involved. 
Today we have on the statute books a law passed by Congress which 
has brought about the condition to which you are addressing yourself. 

I would like to make this suggestion in the most friendly way; a 
presentation of this character should be made to the legislative com- 
mittee on the armed services, because this committee has its own 
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limited jurisdiction. We have the right to reduce appropriations. 
But we would find ourselves in a somewhat embarrassing position if 
we arbitarily took a position after Congress has passed an act of this 
kind which permits these people to be sent overseas if we provided 
without any reservations that the military had to do something which 
was contrary to the will of Congress as expressed in that act. | 
think if we did that, we would be severly criticised by our colleagues 
on the fioor of the House. 

I am not in any way disparaging the value of your presentation, } 

I believe that it should be made to the legislative committee and that 
relief should be found in an amendment to the act itself. 

Mr. SuHeexHan. You are right, Congressman. The law is on the 
statute books and I believe the Appropriations Committee should 
make a recommendation to the proper legislative committee to review 
what has been done in order to bring about these economies. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all. 














ASSIGNMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL OUTSIDE QUALIFIED FIELD 

















Mr. SaerHan. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether this 
apropos to your consideration or not, as a military subcommittee on 
appropriations, but I know from my own work with the Katyn 
Investigating Committee and other work that I have done that o: 
of the big wastes that we have in the military is because of th 
putting so-called round pegs into square holes. If this does not come 
within your purview, gentlemen, please say so, but I read today in 
the Chicago papers that an officer from Winnetka, I believe, had 
been promoted to head G—-2—that is, Intelligence—in Korea. This 
gentlemen has spent quite a number of years in the Army and he has 
done everything except intelligence work. He has been in suppl) 
work and in other kinds of work. But I certainly would not hire 
a stenographer for my office who had been a millhand or a lathehand 
in a factory. I know of cases of officers who have spent time in the 
Intelligence Branch, who are no longer in that branch. I know of 
one who is in the Detroit Arsenal. He spent practically 9 years 
prior to that in intelligence. 

It seems to me from the economy angle that when you take high- 
ranking officers who are not fitted for a specific duty, and put them 
in posts of that kind, that you are wasting a lot of money and a lot 
of talent even in trying to train these men for a job that they know 
little about. 

I do not know whether that comes within your purview, but it is 
something that should be looked into. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. We thank you very much for your presenta- 
tion, Mr. Sheehan. 

Mr. SHeexwan. Thank you very much for your courtesies, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen. 


WITNESS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI (CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES) 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Gentlemen, we have with us our distinguished 
colleague, the chairman of the Armed Services Committee, Congress- 
man Short of Missouri. 
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We appreciate his coming here this morning, particularly because 
| think that the more cooperation we can get between this committee 
and his committee, the greater will be the results. We shall be 
happy to hear any sugges tions that Congressman Short has to make, 
that will be helpful to the work of this committee. 


7ENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. SHort. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
the first time I have ever been summoned before a grand jury. 
l ‘ame not of my own volition but at your invitation. 

However, I appreciate the fine spirit of cooperation; not only your 
willingness, but your eagerness to work together in order to accom- 

plish something that is really worthwhile. 

he first thing I would like to impress upon you—and I am not 

ling you anything you do not know—I am not informing you as 

ch as just remin ding you. I think we need both to instruct and 
mind the American people at large of the bigness of our Defense 
Department. Gentlemen, it is terrifying when you pause long 
iough to realize that last vear this single Department of Defense in 

r Nation spent $3 billion more than the 19 largest and most powerful 

rporations in this country: General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, United 

States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, DuPont, International Harvester, 
ational Dairy you can call the a 19 of the biggest corporations 
ent $3 billion less than the single De partment of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you refe ae now to the Air Force? 

Mr. Snort. No, the whole Defense Department—Army, Navy, 

larine, and Air Force. That is the bigness of it. 

Secretary Wilson came te my office shortly after his confirmation 

» call on me. I told him that he had been operating perhaps the 
rgest commercial ancien in the world, General Motors, 
nploying something like half a million people, I believe 485,000. 
They did something like a $7 billion job of work annually. But I 
id to him, “Mr. Secretary, that is small. You are now the head of 
r Defense Department that spent last year $3 billion more than the 
) biggest corporations in the country, including General Motors.” 
e smiled and said, “I had not thought about how vast this is, the 
ignitude of it.’’ 

And I said to him, ‘‘As far as personnel are concerned, you are 
ing to employ not half a million people, but you are going to head up 
in organization that has in it almost 5 million people, both military 
and civilian.” 

I daresay, if you Congressmen paused long enough to realize that 
there are more civilian employees in the single Department of Defense 
than in all the other executive departments of the Government, the 
heads of which make up the President’s Cabinet, you would realize 
the vastness of this operation. You can take the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Post Office, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor 
the whole business —and they do not have as many civilians working 
in those departments as you have in the single Department of Defense. 

Well now, we know what our problem is. I am glad that President 
Eisenhower said during the campaign on one occasion that we cannot 
forever carry this tremendous back-breaking burden. Expensive as 
it is, it is cheaper than defeat. And, of course, we are going to have 
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to suffer and carry the load as long as there are brigands abroad, as 
long as there are aggressors in the world. Our potential enemies 
determine more than we do the size of our Military Establishment, 

The American people will not object to the money that they hay 
to spend for defense if they get their money’s worth; a dollar’s wort! 
of material and service for every dollar that is spent. 

So our problem is, How are we going, or how can we cut defense 
appropriations, reduce these expenditures, without at the same tim 
weakening our defense or jeopardizing the security of the Nation 
That is what we are faced with. It is a very knotty problem. 

We know what the objective is. The Sarnoff committee came out in 
its report with a recommendation of a straight 10-percent cut across 
the board, both in personnel and money. If we could achieve that 
goal, which is a very worthy objective, we could knock off 500,000 
personnel and save $5 billion. 

But I want to warn your committee and certainly the members of 
my own committee, since we are charged with the responsibility for 
providing for the defense of our Nation and the security of our people, 
that before jumping to any conclusions on any recommendations, the) 
should be considered most carefully and cautiously. 

I want to cut all the fat and squeeze all the water out that we can 
and there is where the substantial savings will have to be made, be- 
cause there is where the money is going. I am referring to th 
Defense Department. Sixty-six percent out of every dollar of the tay- 
payers’ money is for defense. Eighty-seven percent of every dolla 
we are spending is for wars that we have fought in the past or what we 
are making provision for in the future. It is simply staggering and 
if we are not careful we will knock ourselves out by our own profligac) 
And I think that was Stalin’s hope. I think that is the Red line, tha 
we will play into the hands of the Kremlin and spenc outselves into 
bankruptey, bleed ourselves white, drain off our resources. And if 
we keep on pumping these blood transfusions from American into 
countries all over the world, in economic and military aid, when we 
are bled white and exhausted and become weak and impotent, then 
the Soviets can move in and deliver the knockout blow. 

Let us cut the fat, but let us be careful not to cut into the muscle 
or destroy the nerve. 


REDUCTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Now, as far as specific recommendations are concerned, let me say 
this. Some of the generals and admirals have told me this and they 
will tell it to you if you get them alone in a room. They will not 
say it in open hearings. But they will frankly tell you that one of the 
big savings that we can make is by materially reducing our personnel, 
particularly the civilian personnel. 

You can start in right over there at the Pentagon. I think you can 
make a 10-percent cut, even in arbitrary fashion, and force them to 
do it. 

Mr. Wiec.teswortu. Do you mean 10 percent of the Pentagon or 
10 percent throughout? 

Mr. Suorr. Whenever you make an arbitrary, straight, across-the- 
board cut, it is a dangerous thing, because there are some places or 
establishments such as we have visited, that I think are utilizing their 
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personnel very efficiently and very well. You have to be selective, 
| would say. 

But just go over to the Pentagon. Bill Hess from our committee 
went over there some time ago. It was during the time of the World 
Series. They have a lot of drug stores and jewelry stores and other 

cilities over there, and he counted 105 people standing in front of 
one of those places over there, munching ice cream cones or smoking 
cigarettes, watching the television. 

Just go over there and casually walk around and see how terribly 

ished and overworked they are. 

[ think we can make deiinite savings, substantial savings, by 
reducing personnel. But before we accept the Sarnoff report, | 
would like our committee to call the Chiefs of Staff and our best 
military leaders in and make sure just how much that is going to 
(fect the military end of it and whether it would endanger our 
security. 


SINGLE CATALOG STANDARDIZATION AND CENTRAL PROCUREMENT 


There are two other matters that I would like to mention and then 

will yield to Mr. Vinson. I think you can reduce personnel with 
substantial savings. I also think substantial savings can be made by 
this new catalog system that we developed in the last Co igress and 
re working on now; I might say a nomenclature and uniform catalo 

stem, particularly when it comes to procurement and the purchase 
of certain kinds of supplies by a central agency, instead of having one 
service bidding in competition with the other services. 

There is no reason why the Navy should pay more than the Au 
Force for a certain item, or that the Air Force should pay more than 

Army. It seems to me you could have a uniform, established 

price. 

Mr. Scrivner. Unless the item has specific uses for one service as 
distinguished from the other. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. But when it comes to such matters as 
food, clothing, machine tools, and so forth, the price should be stand- 
ard. I should say standardization as well as central procurement. | 


ink that would result in substantial savings. 


WASTEFUL TRAVEL PRACTICES 


I want to point out one item that I think re eee one of the great 
abuses of our military service, and I include the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force. That is in the matter of travel. I think more money 
was wasted in the last war and is being wasted today by shipping these 
fellows all over Hell’s Half Acre. They send them over to the east 
coast one day and they are on the west coast or down South or some- 
where else the next day. Or they send them to a camp in Indiana for 
{ months of study in a particular subject, and then rush the man 
across country to study some other related subject, instead of keeping 
him in 1 spot for 8 months, studying the 2 subject 

These men who are receiving education in differe nt colleges, with 
the military services—Ido not know how many of these colleges wi 
have working with the Defense Department, but the number is 
astounding—cost us a lot of money. 
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Of course, it is a complicated thing. I know when my brother 
went into the Air Force what happened. He went in the day after 
Pearl Harbor. He had heard of it over the radio and the next day 
he came over from Baltimore and said be was going into the Air 
Force. 1 rather laughed at him, but he did go in. They took him 
to Harrisburg and from there sent him down to Florida, then out to 
Boise, Idaho, then to Stockton, Calif., back to Sioux City, lowa, from 
there out to a camp near Salt Lake City, and then back to Iowa. 

He came back and said to me—and it was the only time he ever 
complained—he said, “I thought when I joined the Air Force I would 
fight, but I am just being shipped all around the country and spend- 
ing a lot of the taxpayers’ money.” I said to him, “I would not worry 
too much about it. You will perhaps get a chance before long.”’” He 
did leave shortly thereafter and spent 2% years with the Eighth Air 
Force in England, during the height of hostilities. 








POLICY OF SENDING DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 





I am sure each one of you is familiar with individual cases like that 

I think a lot of money could be saved in the transportation of men 
and material and household effects. It is very expensive when you 
ship a man abroad—to Japan or Korea—and you move his family 
and his household effects, and then have to ship them all back home 

Mr. Sueprarp. We had that subject matter injected into these 
hearings this morning and it was suggested that we could make som. 
saving by reducing the tour of duty to something like 15 months, hn 
excluding sending the families abroad. That is a subject matter tha 
comes within the jurisdiction of your legislative committee. Undoubt- 
edly there is a lot of money expended now sending families abroad 
There is not only the question of the expense involved, but there is a 
serious problem with which we would be confronted if we ever go 
into a serious all-out operation, because then we would have to spen: 
a tremendous amount of time and energy and money, at least in th 
first 30 days, trying to get those families back into a safe place. | 
would create a military hazard, aside from the expense that is involved 

Mr. Suort. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. The military approached this question from th 
morale point of view. Nevertheless, it is a substantial item when it 
comes to the question of the reduction of the budget. But somewher 
a decision has to be made and policy has to be adopted on whethe: 
or not we are going to continue that type of operation, and that is a 
subject matter over which your legislative committee has jurisdiction. 

Mr. Suorr. A man becomes an expensive soldier when he is sent 
abroad, either to Europe or to the Far East, and then you have to 
move his family and household goods with him. Not only that, but 
you are confronted with the very acute shortage of housing in many o! 
these places. 

On the other hand, if they remain there for any length of time, there 
is the question of the man’s morale, which we must keep high. A 
constituent was in my office yesterday afternoon and he was telling 
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about his daughter who has 2 small children, living in Europe, 
her husband being in the service, and having about 7 months to go 
before he can be rotated back to the States. He said to me, “What 
about the international situation since the death of Stalin?’ Here 
was a father worrying about his daughter and two grandchildren. | 
said, “I do not think there is real danger of imminent war in Europe.” 

He told me where his son-in-law was stationed. I said to him, 
“Since your daughter and the two children are over there and the 
Government has gone to all that expense to take them over there, I 
should hesitate before I would urge them to come home, because that 
would affect your son-in-law.”’ 

| know that this man or any other man was likely to meet a good- 
looking German blond gal; and I know that some of the mamas “back 
home, particularly those w ho do not have children, get pretty lonesome 
and especially these youngsters who got married and whose husbands 
had to go off to Korea, become rather footloose back home and begin 
to step out. 

You know, gentlemen, the greatest casualties of war are not on the 
battlefield. It has created a serious social problem at home in the 
impact on our family life and on public morals in this country. Those 
effects are astounding. War does nothing but destroy and tear down. 
[t is hell. 

But I am not going into any long lecture on that. 


DEPENDENCY BENEFITS 


Gentlemen, war is expensive. I want to say that we are going to 
call up our bill for the extension of dependency benefits today. The 
bill expires on April 30 of this year. We have a bill to extend it 

intil July 1, 1955. 

You know, in World War II, we spent $10 billion on family allot- 
ments under that old law, because many checks went out to people 

who were not actually depende nt on the serviceman. So we passed 

the Dependency Benefits Act making certain that only the wife and 

children and the parents, if they could prove they were 80 percent or 

nore dependent on the soldier, could draw these allotments. And 
cma this act which has operated since the beginning of the Korean 
conflict we will have spent by the end of this fiscal year $1,880 million. 
And this little extension that we have, based upon the best estimates 

and assuming the war will neither contract nor expand too much but 
t| at things will continue as they are now, is going to cost us 
$538,537,000 in the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Vinson. And $86,212,000 for the months of May and June. 

Mr. Suort. That is right. This war is expensive business, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I have had a longstanding obligation 
to make an argument before the Civil Aeronautics Board this morning 
with some of my constituents and I missed some of the testimony this 
morning. 
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This problem of trying to cut military spending is easy to talk abou: 
but hard to handle when it comes to the details. 
Mr. Suorr. It is the $64 question. 


EXCESSIVE TRAVEL 


Mr. Manon. What you say about te® much travel, about having 
the man on one side of the continent one day and on the other side thy 
next day, going from one school to another, is all very true. Is ther 
any way legislatively by which this can be er If there jis 
let us collaborate and draw an amendment to the act, or bring a bil 
out of your committee to provide for it. 

Mr. SHorr. It is mostly a matter of administration. We have got 
to bear down on these people. 

Mr. Manon. Just to cut appropriations, in no sense of the word 
ensures better management or economy, except in rare instances. |] 
used to think that if you wanted economy, all vou had to do was t 
reduce funds. But there is only a minor relationship between the 
sums, high or low. Of course, naturally there will be more wast 
and mismanagement with large sums than small sums. But never- 
theless some practical way must be found to do this. I do not know 
how we can do it. 

We have begged these Defense Department people to cooperat 
with us in reducing expenditures. Every member of this committe 
has known about this problem in former years. And yet we hav 
gotten nowhere with it. 

I think it would be a very good project for our staff and your staff 
to ae on together, and submit a suggestion to us as to how this 
problem can be met. 

It seems to me, if the Defense Establishment were operated properl) 
there should be somebody over there smart enough to administer 
these programs in such a way that there would not be excess travel 
on the part of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine personnel. 
If we just talk about it and stop there, we will not get anywhere 
But, Mr. Chairman, if you would assign our staff and you, Mr. Short 
your staff to work on it, perhaps we can get some possible solution. 

Mr. Suorr. I have talked about this with Mr. Smart and Mr 
Blandford of our staff and they would be only too happy to work 
with your staff in going over some of these very difficult problems 
I think we can do a good job on it. 

I wanted to say one thing about these dependency benefits. One 
reason we have been able to cut down on the cost is because in World 
War II we drafted men, some of whom had a whole string of children 
We are not taking those any more, we are not taking them if they 
have more than three dependents. All of you remember the case 
of the colored soldier from Mississippi who had 9 or 10 kids and who 
received more pay than a colonel. He was too expensive a soldier. 

Mr. Manon. Y ou brought up a very sensitive item, that of sendirg 
families overseas. If your committee will take the responsibility for 
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this and come out with some suggestion, that would be fine, and we 
could save hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Suort. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Manon. I am not advocating it or speaking about it one way 

r the other. I know that it will hurt morale. I know a lot of people 
ne will get out of the service because they will say, “I am going to 
withdraw from the service. I was going to make it a career, but if | 
have to spe nd 2 years in Germany without my family, | am going to 
resign. 

Mir. SHort. When a man is stationed at a more or less permanent 
post for a certain length of time, such as are the occupation forces, 
they almost have to have their families with them. But when you are 
actually in war, such as the fighting in Korea, they do not have much 
time to spend with their families. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, they are not sending families to Korea; 
they are sending them to Japan? 

Mr. Snort. That is right. But I think on the subject of travel 
and on the matter of standardization of purchasing 

Mr. Manon. We talk about standardization, and vet our unit costs 
keep on going up. I have been pouring it on the sore backs of the 
Defense people perhaps unjustly, in order to try to wake them up and 
make them sensitive to the fact that the only way we can save big 


money is in procurement. And yet we are not saving. 
Mr. Suortr. We are not. They are making new gadgets for all 


these things and the complexity of the whole business is astounding. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem, if you had a factory that began to 
make an item 2 years ago, and have had the time to train their per- 
sonnel, that those same people should now be able to manufacture 
that item for much less. But those items are costing more. I do 
not understand it. 

Mr. Snort. They come up with a new gadget, a new machine. 

Mr. Scrivner. And also, there is the matter of increases in pay. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right, increases in both pay and in the cost of 
materials. 

Mr. Manon. It isa reflection on the know-how of American indus- 
try that we have to pay through the nose for these defense items, to 
the extent that we do. 

Mr. Snort. | agree with you wholeheartedly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiecLeswortnH. Thank you very much, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Snort. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


WITNESS 


HON. CARL VINSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Wice_eswortn. The committee will please come to order. 
We have with us another distinguished colleague, the former chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, Congressman Vinson of 
Georgia. The committee will be glad to receive any suggestions, Mr 
Vinson, that will be helpful in its efforts to secure efficiency and 
economy 
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BUDGET OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for inviting me 
here. I feel highly honored to be privileged to discuss in a frank and 
candid way this national defense budget. I have made some little 
study of it, although I have not made the minute and careful study 
of it that I know each and ever y one of you will give to it before it 
is finally approved. 

I want at the outset to draw the attention of this committee to 
the fact that the budget for 1952 was $60,400 million. The 1953 
budget was $46,900 million. The 1954 budget i is $41,300 million. So 
the budget we have before us this year is $5,600 million less than it 
was last year. It is already headed in the right direction, but it is 
going to take some time to get it down to the level where we would 
like to see it. 

For example, in 1953 major procurement was almost $20 billion. 
For 1954 it is only a little over $14 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Vinson, I think it would be well for the record to 
show that you are speaking of fiscal years and not calendar years. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. These are fiscal years. As I was say- 
ing, in 1953, major procurement was almost $20 billion. For 1954 it 
was only $14 billion. It has gone down from 42 percent of the total 
budget to 35 percent of the budget and we all know why that is. We 
have started to get the hardware and this figure is going to continue to 
go down. 

For military public works the figure was almost $2,300 million in 
1953 and in 1954 they are asking only $700 million. That is a reduc- 
tion of over $1,500 million. The same thing applies to public works as 
applies to major procurement; the bases are being built. This cost 
will keep going down. We are headed in the right direction. 

I will speak a little bit later about a few items : that are going up, but 
at this point I want to make my case along this line. 

The 1954 budget is $41,300 million. $36,300 million or 88 percent 
is for three items; personnel, maintenance and operation, and major 
procurement. 

If we break that down into the individual departments, the total 
amount for the Army in this budget which was, as I said, $41 billion, 
is $12,100 million; 88 percent or $10,700 million is for personnel, 
maintenance and operation, and procurement. 

The Navy’s part of the budget is $11,400 million. Ninety-two 
percent of the Navy’s part is for three items; personnel, maintenance 
and operation, and procurement. 

The Air Force part of the budget is $16,800 million. Ninety-one 
percent of the Air Force portion, or $15,200 million, of the budget is 
for these same three items; personnel, operations, and procurement. 

Military personnel alone is $11,700 million, or 28 percent of the 
total budget for the whole Department of Defense. 

Operation and maintenance alone is $10,400 million, or 25 percent 
of the total budget. 
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Major procurement alone is $14,200 million, or 35 percent of the 
total military budget. 

Some of the items under the heading ‘Military personnel’ are: 
pay and allowances, $9,300 million; subsistence, $1,400 million; 
clothing, $342 million; transportation, $591 million. 

Some of the items under “Major procurement”: aircraft, $8,300 
million; ships, $1 billion; ammunition and guided missiles, $3,100 
million. 

You can’t cut items like these. 





PERSONNEL STRENGTHS AND COSTS 





Now, what are the strengths of the Departments? The Army’s 
strength is 1,532,000 and there are 539,000 civilian employees in the 
Army. 

The Navy and Marine Corps strength is 1,032,900. There are 
176,000 civilians in that branch of the service. 

The Air Force strength is 969,000 and their civilian employment 
s 310,000. 

The Secretary of Defense has some 2,278 personnel in his office. 
hat makes a uniformed total in the Military Establishment of 
},533,000 and there are 1,327,000 civilian employees, of which number 
789,000 are what you call blue-collar workers. The balance are white- 
collar workers. 

I will say this in all frankness. That is the picture of the budget 
and the Defense Establishment. You have certain fixed charges, 
some things you just can’t cut. If you maintain this military strength 
and feed and equip it properly you have to accept certain minimum 
expenditures. With respect to these things the budget is not elastic; 

Now, you can do this. You might cut the Navy from 810,000 
down to 500,000. You might cut the Marine Corps from 200,000 
down to 100,000. Yoo might cut the Air Force from 970,000 down to 
350,000. I say you might do this, but of course, you really can’t. You 
would imperil the defense of this country. If you’re going to have 
an adequate defense, you’re going to have big expenditures and the 
kind of expenditures that aren’t flexible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you heard anybody suggesting such huge cuts? 

Mr. Vinson. No, I have not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why are you suggesting that? 

Mr. Vinson. Indeed, I am not suggesting it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your language was “‘you can cut”’ 

Mr. Manon. You are just making an argument on the basis of 
reductio ad absurdum. 

Mr. Vinson. Exactly. Now, let us look at personnel for just a 
minute. I want to impress the committee with this. It costs about 
$10,000 for each man in uniform; that is for the pay and allowances, 
heat, light, medical care, transportation, and everything else. That is 
what it costs to keep a man and it is only a question of mathematics, so 
that if you have 3,500,000 men in the service, and it costs $10,000 a 
year for each man, you can see what the cost is going to be. Now, you 
might cut his pay, take away his allowances, close the hospitals—and 
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you can cut out transportation costs by having a soldier walk from 
Fort Benning to Fort Bliss when the Army tells him to move. This 
is just about the only way you can save on these fixed costs. 

Now, I want to talk about something that no doubt you will hea 
a good deal of and something with which you are all familiar, and that 
is the huge unexpended balances in the military departments. 

The Army has $24,300,000,000 unexpended. 

Mr. Manon. Can you tie these figures down to a certain date; that 
is, as of January 1, or are those the figures as of the coming July 1? 

Mr. Vinson. These figures are as of January 31, 1953. 

Mr. Manon. The estimated carrvover for the Armed Forces o1 
June 30, 1953, is $60 billion. 

Mr. Vinson. Eighty-two-odd billion dollars as of January 31, 1953 
Here are the figures which were sent up to me by request. 

The Army has $24,300,000,000 of unexpended balances. The Nay, 
has about $22,300,000,000 unexpended. The Air Force has some 
$35 billion. That makes a total of $82 billion 

Of that amount, the Department has obligated all but 
$24 ,800,000,000. That has already been obligated. $25 billion has 
not been obligated. 

Mr. Manon. In justice to your statement, I think you ought to tie 
that down as to a certain date. Practically all of it will be obligated 
by June 30. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 1 am speaking as of January 31, 1953 
My point here is to show that all this talk about unexpended balances 
does not amount to a thing in the world. You cannot do business 
on that kind of premise, because it is money that must be spent if 
vou maintain the establishment along the lines that I have pointed out 
to you. 

If we agree with the President and the National Security Council 
that we must have a force of 3.5 million men 

Mr. Scrivner. Which President are you talking about? 

Mr. Vinson.-I am talking about the National Security Council. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have just recently had a change of Presidents 
I was not being facetious. 

Mr. Vinson. I understand that. It was, of course, during Mr. 
Truman’s administration when he said that the National Security 
Council believed that we must have a force of 3.5 million men. 

And, if you agree that we must have 143 wings and if you agree that 
we must have 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine wings, you are up 
against the proposition ‘‘Where can you save any money?” For the 
most part, this money is for fixed expenses which are bound to come 
up and for hardware that’s already on order and being manufactured. 

That is your picture, and you cannot get away from it and that is 
the basis on which this $41-billion budget was prepared. 

Now, with these observations and with this background, I want to 
offer a little suggestion. I am here trying to help you, because we 
are all in the same boat. But I do not want us to deceive ourselves. 
This is a hard job, because we have fixed obligations, and if we meet 
those fixed obligations it is going to cost an immense amount of money. 
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(ror Ss very American and every Member of Congress wants to save every 

Mhis dollar he possibly can, but without cutting to the heart, without cutting 
the muscles and the sinews of defense, because, if there ever was a 

he ical time, it is right now. 

that \fr. SertvneER. You left out “without cutting the nerve.’ 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNE! 


1? \ir. Vinson. I am just trying to help you, and this is a matter of 
nathematies, and I do not think I| will be criticised when I make this 

0 suggestion. 
The military department has 1,300,000 civilian personnel. Now 


1533 [ understand that there has been ordered a 3-percent reduction in 
the civilian force. This 3-percent reduction plus the savings which 
vy will be effected by bringing civilian personnel from 1,465,000, which 
mi the 1954 budget calls for, down to 1,230,000 which is the new goal 
for May 31, 1953, will mean a saving of three-fourths billion dollars 
but and a difference of 234,000 in civilian personnel 
ha | have pointed out that you had an armed strength of 3,533,000 
and you have 1,327,000 civilian employees. I think that is alto- 
tir gether out of line. I think that is entirely too many civilian em- 
ied ployees for an armed force of 3,533,000. In 1945, when the Armed 
Forees’ strength was at its peak, there was 1 civilian for each 4.6 
03 military. Today there is 1 civilian for each 2.7 military. 
eS So, | am suggesting to this committee for its consideration that 
‘88 there be an additional 2-percent cut in the civilian personnel, which, 
if on top of the cut in Mr. Wilson’s order, would be equivalent to a 
ut )-percent cut. 
The budget provides for $5 billion for civilian personnel. Now, 
“il how many people would lose their jobs? On the basis of 5 percent 


t would be 66,000 people who would leave civilian jobs in the military 
branch of the Government. That would leave 1,261,000 civilian 
personnel. Bear in mind that right now there is 1 civilian employee 
s for every 2.7 Armed Forces people. 
In other words, this reduction would jmean an overall reduction 


rs of three-fourths billion dollars plus some $45 million more by the 
Vv further 2-percent cut. 
Mr. Forp. Is that on the basis of taking the average salary of the 
civilian employees? 
D Mr. Wiccieswortn. Do you mean there is a reduction of $1.25 
e billion? 
Mr. Viyson. About $975 million is all, including Mr. Wilson’s 
cut from the 1954 budget. Here is where we can save some money 
3 and you are not going to hurt the service. That is exactly what I 
am trving to do. 
) Mr. Scrivner. What is the cost of the average civilian? 
Mr. Vinson. About $3,450 per year. I know that it costs more to 


keep a military man than it does a civilian. We cannot cut off 
civilian people and then put military people in their place, but we 
have entirely too many civilian employees in the Government con- 
nected with the armed services. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask the question is that you gave us 
a figure of $10,000 for each man in uniform and I was interested to 
know what the average civilian cost was and what relationship it 
had to that figure of $10,000. 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. In dollars what does the suggested reduction 
amount to? 

Mr. Vinson. This would be a cut in civilian personnel from $5 
billion to $4.15 billion. This, you understand, covers not only the 
5-percent cut which I suggest, but the reduction from the 1954 budget 
figure to the May 1953 goal of 1,231,575 people. 

Mr. Snort. That is a reduction of $975 million. 

Mr. Manon. If your civilian personnel cost $5 billion, you cannot 
save $1.25 billion by reducing 5 percent. 

Mr. Vinson. I am taking out 66,000 civilian personnel. You have 
got 1,327,000 civilians and the 1954 budget cost for personnel of the 
civilian type is $5 billion. This was for 1,465,000 people. My 
proposed cut is from the present strength of 1,330,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Vinson. I am suggesting a reduction of 5 percent in civilian 
personnel, whatever the dollar figure comes to. You can figure out 
how much we would save. It should, all by itself, come out to about 
$230 million. And you can do that without in the slightest degree 
hurting the establishment from my point of view. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Now, there is another item here where I think you can save $120 
million, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am always open to suggestions like that. 

Mr. Vinson. Last year for research and development we appro- 
priated $1,650 million. The budget this year calls for $1,770 million. 
You can save $120 million by just letting the budget stand exactly as 
it was last year. 

We have a little briefing on research and we found that it cost $70 
million in research to turn out guided missiles. Of course, a great 
deal of money is spent and a great deal of it does not hatch out any- 
thing. But in my judgment you can reduce that. If you gave them 
for 1954 what you gave them for 1953 you will not hurt the research 
and development program one particle. I know of no research and 
development project that is going on which would warrant an increase 
above what we gave them last year. We may have heen somewhat 
generous in years gone by in research and development, but we have 
got to be on the side of generosity because there is where are hatched 
the new ideas and the new weapons. 

Mr. Forp. If you gave them for 1954 what you gave them for 
1953, the figure you are suggesting would represent a larger per- 
centage for research and development. 


INDUSTRIAL 





MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Vinson. Here is another item that I do not understand but I 
hope this committee will carefully look into it and it is an item that 
has interested me a good deal. That is the item of “Industrial 
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mobilization.”” That is another area we should look into. Last 
year they got $55 million and this year they are asking $577 million. 
* As I understand industrial mobilization, it covers so-called phantom 
orders, to test out our industrial capacity for new kinds of hardware 
and, in general, for the stockpiling of machine tools, and so forth. 
But the amount is 10 times as much as it was last year. I do under- 
tand that some of the money which is now grouped in the $557 

lion was in other parts of the budget for last year, so perhaps the 
crease is not as much as it seems. 

In any event, since much of it is new and since we do not seem to 
ow much about it, I think this committee would be on solid ground 

they looked into it most carefully. 

\fany businesses do their own machine-tool stockpiling. Many 
yusinesses can invest a little bit more of its own money. 

So that to sum up the picture, there are three places, from an exam- 
ination of this budget, where I think some savings can be made. 
First, in research and deve lopment, in the amount of $120 million. A 

tle under $1 billion in civilian personnel, and I do not know what 
the figure will develop for industrial mobilization. But, with these 
2 items alone, you can reduce the budget $970 million, almost a 
billion, and not in the slightest degree jeopardize the security of the 
Nation. That is all I have to say, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiaeitesworrtu. Are there any questions of Mr. Vinson or of 
Mr. Short? 

Mr. Osrertac. With reference to that $500 million figure for 
industrial mobilization, Mr. Vinson, is that item in the Defense 
Department itself or is that scattered among the various branches? 

Mr. Vinson. That is the total for the Department of Defense, 
$577 million for 1954 when in 1953 we only appropriated $55 million 
for industrial mobilization. 

Industrial mobilization means that we spend money to maintain 
and perhaps even build plants and buy tov.s, and so forth. When I 

tried to find out how they ever got that item so high, I was told that 
it was fed all through the budget. But I do know this one thing, 
that a jump from $55 million for industrial mobilization to $577 
million, according to my kind of logic, is too big a jump. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps they just placed the decimal point in the 
wrong plac e. 

Mr. Vinson. I am taking these from the official figures; I do not 
know. 

I am taking this position, gentlemen. This has worried me a long 
time. It is not encumbent upon this Government to spend billions 
and billions of dollars to enable a concern to get into the production 
of defense material without at the same time obtaining an appreciable 
reduction in the price of the article that is manufactured. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is on top of that special amortization opera- 
tion also, is it not? Amortization is not considered in it, because 
your amortization is a segment of the subsidy on the one hand, and 
this is another one, so that is on top. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes, that is my understanding. 

I hope the committee will go into that. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a place where Government purchase of 
machine tools is proper, and “that is where there is a special-type tool 
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that would not be used in commercial production after your defens, 

production ended. There are thousands of types where even if they 

quit making an airplane or a tank, they could use it for civilian items 
Mr. Vinson. Certainly, that is so. But we built a big plant fo; 

Chrysler in which to build tanks. I do not know whether we are 

going to get any reduction in price because we made that initia] 

investment. J have never been able to find it. The tanks wil] 

probably sell at about the same price. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are a little higher now. 

Mr. Vinson. Certainly. 







CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


I asked the committee to look into that because I did not have time 
this morning to look into it. I think that is a very fertile field. 1 do 
recommend, and I will champion it on the floor of the House, one 
tive of what this committee does, that we would be warranted ji 
reducing the civilian personnel, in my judgment, at least a total of 5 
percent. I would cut it across the board, and only give them a 
certain ratio of civilians to military. 

Now, remember, at the peak of our military strength in June 1945 
they had 1 civilian, blue collar and white collar, for each 4.6 military. 
This when we had 12 million in uniform and 2,600,000 civilian em- 
ployees. Today they have 1 civilian for each 2.7 military. This is 
with 3,500,000 in uniform and 1,330,000 civilian employees. This is 
an increase of over 70 percent in civilian personnel on a ratio basis 

Now, in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, they have 2,300 
employees. 

Mr. Suorr. They are falling over each other. 

Mr. Osrertac. If you reduced the civilian personnel, would they 
not substitute military personnel? 

Mr. Vinson. It should be run by the three separate departments 
Instead, it is all being run by the Department of Defense, and as long 
as this is the source and it runs the whole establishment, he must have 
a large establishment, but the law is that the three departments shall 
run their respective departments. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under unification? 

Mr. Vinson. Under unification. I honestly have tried to do 
something constructive. I have just shown you there is so much 
in here on which we cannot save. To keep this establishment—things 
like major procurement—they eat up the bulk of the money. The 
just can’t be cut. So we might just as well be honest with ourselves 
We cannot cut down the military force itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. You and Mr. Short are the two top men of the 
legislative committee. You could help this committee tremendously 
by being good watchdogs and watching the legislation that comes 
from your committee. If you authorize something our hands are tied 

Mr. Vinson. That is true, but, Mr. Scrivner, when we authorize 
it and bring it before the House it always meets with your approval 
also. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not always. 

Mr. Vinson. I know of no instance when any of vou have hesitated 
to withhold your approval of aaything that has been brought out 
from our committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not watched my record very closely. 
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Mr. Vinson. On public works you have voted for every public 
works bill. 

Mr. Scrivner. | have not. 

Mr. Vinson. You have not? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then you are about the only one. 

Let. us do this—see if you cannot cut civilian personnel; take out 
66,000 of them. Take it off in a total lump sum. If it falls on the 
white-collar man, all right; if it falls on the blue-collar man, all right. 
It may have to be checked, but if you make an error you can correct 
t. Do it and do it straight from the shoulder and go on the floor of 
the House and tell Congress —‘‘We may be just a little wrong. Maybe 
we're cutting too much, but we are trying to do our best. If we have 
cut too much, we will come back here and tell you.” 

Mr. Sueprarp. Where do the ceilings on civilian employees have 
their origin? Is there an established ceiling set? If so, where does 

have its origin? 

Mr. Vinson. The Byrd law that only so many people can be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. SHepparp. Civilians? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes, civilians. I think the figure is 500,000 classified 
on. As far as the military is concerned, we put it in every 
bill that only so many officers can be here in the Department of 
Defense. We have fixed that in our law. We wrote it in to keep 
them from loading the department down here with officers. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Under existing law, which has to do with the ceil- 
ings which I have just inquired about, if an arbitrary cut of 5 percent, 
as you suggest, were made by the committee, and concurred in by 
the House, do you feel at this time there is mandatory lait to the extent 
that they could not put in military personnel in the place of the 
civilians that you have just cut? 

Mr. Vinson. They could do it, but at the same time they would 
weaken their Military Establishment and they would not dare do it 
an we could say that we do not propose these billets to be filled 
by the military. Of course, if you fill them by military, it would cost 
more money. They do not need that many people. The ratio of 1 
civilian for 2.7 military is out of line. There is where you can do some 
good, constructive work. That is what I am coming down here to 
help vou do. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Vinson, should or should not there be, if 
reduction of that character is to be made, a determination as to 
whether that reduction is going to be reflected only in Washington, 
or whether it is going to be reflected in the field? 

Mr. Vinson. It has to be over the whole service. Some of it is 
here, but I would make it all over the whole field. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The point that I am trying to make is, the last 
reduction we made in the civilian aspect, 1f my memory serves me, 
was effected in the field to the greatest extent, some 70 percent versus 
30 percent at the Washington level. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, the bulk of the personnel is in the field. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Vinson, your statement is interesting and helpful. 
You and Chairman Short have always cooperated with us. 

You have suggested some areas for reduction and I think there is 
some merit in your suggestions. 
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I believe this committee will do what it did last year, considerably 
reduce the budget request on civilian personnel. Of course, it is easier 
to talk about it than to do something about it, but we can make so: 
reductions, I think, in that field. 


MILITARY PAY INCREASE 


Are you going to be disposed to bring in any legislation increasing 
military pay this year? 

Mr. Vinson. No, sir. As far as I am concerned, I am not. ‘T’ 
chairman can speak for himself. 

Mr. Suort. [ am sitting tight on it. 

Mr. Manon. You know there is a lot of propaganda for it. 

Mr. Suorrt. I know there is. 

Mr. Vinson. It is not going ‘o get my vote. 

Mr. SHorr. I am going to sit tight, and I told thousands of officers 
so over at Aberdeen. 

Mr. Manon. We can assume probably we will not be confronted 
with that? 

Mr. Suort. I pray not. 

Mr. Vinson. I will not vote for it. 

Mr. SHort. We had a hard time getting a little increase last year 

Mr. Vinson. I do not think the chairman will want to bring it up 
Of course, he does not want to be positive about it because you must 
bear in mind that he is chairman of the committee, but if it should 
come up, as an Individual member, I will say now that I am very much 
opposed to it. We have just given a 4-percent raise in base pay, and 
we have given 14 percent in subsistence and quarters allowance, and 
there is no reason for doing it, and there is no great demand on the 
part of the services that I know of. 


NAVY CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. You could reduce the military bill this year by $200 
million or $300 million by eliminating the new big Navy carrier which 
is in the budget. 

Mr. Vinson. I do not agree with that. 

Mr. SHorrt. I do not agree with it. 

Mr. Vinson. I think that it ought to be in there. 


ELIMINATION OF FLIGHT PAY 


Mr. Manon. Do you think it logical to make any changes in the 
law which would bring about a reduction in spending by eliminating 
flight pay? 

Mr. Vinson. No. Iam not going to try to economize on the youth 
who are taking this hazardous risk. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not so much the youth but the old officers in 
the chair-borne brigade. 

Mr. Vinson. We fixed that under the law. The top amount that 
a major, for example, can get is $150. We have been over that and 
have a good law. 

Mr. Mier. Is that the maximum now? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

Mr. Miuter. Regardless of his base pay? 
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Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We are not advocating it. We just wanted to 
your thought. 
~ Mr. Vinson. I have given you my thought, 

\ir. Manon. You think that we should reduce requests made by 

Department of Defense for aircraft, aircraft engines, electronic 
cadgets that have to do with military programs of one kind and 
yither? 

\ir. Vinson. | do not, if vou are going to have 143 wings. I have 

en all through that. I sat right here with George Mahon and 
\ir, Taber, and we got $800 million to increase the Air Force, and it 

stied up. We would be in a far better fix if we had let it go on and 
ent the money and gotten closer to the 143 wings. You will gain 
hing by that sort of a program. 

Mir. Manon. You take the position that some very distinguished 

tnesses have already taken before the committee that now is not 

1c time to reduce our military building up. 

Mr. Vinson. You cannot do it wihout cutting the very heart of 

establishment, or the muscles, if you try to cut these items that 
| have read off, which are fixed. You just cannot doit. Therefore, 
‘ | scrutinized this budget to see where | could recommend some cuts 
n 1 came over here. 
iat | want you to come out with a good bill and say the appropriations 
1 will save so much money, but let us not save it at the expense of the 
defense of the country. 

Mr. Serivner, I am afraid, got a little irritated at first when I said 
that you could cut these things, but you cannot afford to do it. Of 
the course, I was not serious. So we need not fool ourselves that we can 

make a great showing by saving, without hurting the defense of the 
ountry. 

Mir. Manon. Last year some of my friends in Congress set a target 
of reducing the military budget by $6 billion. 

0) Mr. Vinson. No; I would not do that. 
ch Mr. Manon. Would you set a goal this year of $6 billion, $3 billion, 
vr $2 billion? 

Mr. Vinson. No. I would take this statement right here and go 
on this basis—if the facts warrant more money than this, it has to be 
spent, Nothing is more important to this country than the defense 
of this country. It should be the first thought of every American— 
the defense of his homeland. 

Mr. SHorr. Your preparedness and defense is not to be measured 

he n dollars as much as by task and force. 

ng Mr. Vinson. You cannot come in here with any degree of accuracy 
ind say, I am going to cut it 4 or 5 billion dollars. You can do that; 

th you have the power, and Congress could do it. What happens when 
you do it? You are gutting your establishment and hurting your 

in defense and jeopardizing the country 

Mr. Manon. We are living in a practical world. Not everybody is 

at as defense minded as Chairman Short and former Chairman Vinson. 
d Mr. Vinson. Yes, they are. Everybody in this country wants this 
American way to continue. 

Mr. Manon. Does not the average Member of Congress feel that 
you can make drastic reductions in military spending without hurting 
military strength? 


get 
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Mr. Vinson. They may think it, but you Mr. Scrivner, Mr. Ford, and 
the other members must deal frankly and candidly with the House 
and that is the reason I put all these figures in here, just to give a 
basis to show what a great problem you have on your hands. Every 
body wants you to come in there with a tremendous cut, but your 
conscience will not permit you to do it because you cannot do it with- 
out hurting the defense of the country. This budget is no balloon 
that you can let the air out of and make smaller; for the most part it’s 
as rigid as a cannonball. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that we ought to have more guns and 
less butter and that we probably are missing the boat by not more 
rapidly accentuating our defense buildup? 

Mr. Vinson. I certainly do. What are we driving 
maintam peace. 

In 1917 I saw the United States get into war. 1 voted for a declara- 
tion of war and made a speech on it. We were unprepared. I sat at 
the Limitation of Arms Conference in the gallery and saw Hughes, 
Lodge, and Underwood and all reach an agreement to scrap the 
greatest Navy the world had ever seen. I saw us rock along in a 
period when nobody gave a continental about the defense of the 
country. 

Mr. Scrivner. Including a Presidential message that said the 
military spending should be cut 25 percent. 

Mr. Vinson. I saw us get into this terrible war, and we have 
wasted billions and billions. After World War II was over what 
happened? I came right to this committee and tried to get this 
committee to increase the Army when we had only 360,000 men. 
I pointed out to them they needed $2 billion to build the force up. 
That is the history of America. It operates by crises. It goes up 
and down. 

Now we are in a situation in the world where we are the leader, and 
the only way we can keep peace is to keep strong. Therefore, | hope 
after a while we might be able to level off at about $25 billion or $30 
billion for the defense of this country and that, in my judgment, will 
do more to keep peace than anything else we can do. If we go down 
like we did before, or we begin to slip with respect to these things 
which are so important instead of getting on the floor of the House 
and being frank with the people and telling the people it is going to 
cost money, we just won’t be facing facts. The House will go right 
along with us if we’re frank and honest. 


VISIT TO KOREA 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask you this question, and indirectly 
Mr. Short, the chairman. Why? Because I think it is a contributing 
factor to the psychology of ‘cut the military and waste.” 

May I say to you, Mr. Short, I think that it was night before last 
that I picked up a paper, I think it came out of a St. Louis paper, 
wherein a man that was back from overseas and out of service made 
an emphatic statement—and it was in quotations—to the effect that 
when you and two of your colleagues were on your trip to Korea, the 
Korean theater of operations, there had been blazed out of the rock a 
special place for you to sit down with your helicopter in order that 
you might be taken care of. 

Mr. Suort. That is totally false. That is wrong and without any 
foundation. We were over there in September for 2 days and nights. 
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We were flown up vo the front in a small plane, leaving our Constel- 
lation at Seoul. We were flown in in helicopters. 1 went over the 
hills and saw some of the action. Those helicopters landed on spots 
that had been in use for weeks. Then we rode in jeeps. We rode a 
long way in the jeeps on roads that had been constructed for several 
months, and walked from the jeeps to the little turnaround. We 
walked to the top and went into a lookout. I talked to two colonels 
and a brigadier general who had heard me speak at Leavenworth and 

Carlisle Barracks. They did throw over quite a barrage of artillery 
eas 2 or 3 miles to the rear and plastered a mountain. It was a 
legitimate and ordinary routine operation. They would have fired 
the shots whether we had been there or not. 

They distort news and make misrepresentations. Those men were 
not shooting at blank hills. The enemy was dug in there. They 
were probing the enemy. What you read was just like what was 
written of Operation Smack. Some ambitious person just wanted to 
write a story. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Short talked about an item you can probably 
save a little money on—transportation. It has been running through 
my mind a long time that the Armed Services Committee ought to 
pass a bill to the effect that when a man is ordered to a military post 
he cannot be moved back until it is approved by the Secretary of 
Defense. He must stay there at least until he knows that he is there. 
You can save a little money there because there is a constant back- 
ward and forward movement. You need a law to enforce it, and it is 
incumbent upon us to work out a law, but I pever got around to it. 
You can save probably $100 million, or something like that. 


Mr. Scrivner. Find enough $100 million items and we soon can get 
to $1 billion. 


EXTENSION OF SERVICE BY DRAFTEES 


Mr. Manon. You expect to consider legislation, which I myself 
do not advocate, but which some have advocated to extend the 
period of draftees? 

Mr. Vinson. I would say that Mr. Short would not do it. 

Mr. SHort. Let me answer that question. It is a legitimate thing. 
| think that we all agree with General Van Fleet, if a man serves for 
3 years it would be much cheaper to the Government than this quick 
rotation. By the time you give a man his basic training and trans- 
port him to the theater of operations and back and muster him out 
and all that, you do not get too much actual service out of oe 
He is pretty much a trained man by the time he is discharged, but 
you have not used him. Here is my position. While he would be 
a better soldier with 36 rather than with 24 months of service and 
while it would be cheaper for the Government, the American people 
are willing to pay for the shorter period of service in order to have 
a wider and more equitable distribution of the service. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I am not going to bring it out 
until they have had a chance to tighten the loopholes and perhaps 
have fewer deferments, college people and some of these post-Korean 
fathers, the kids that go out and get married and have babies to 
escape the draft. 

Mr. Vinson. As Mr. Short said, it may be economy to have a 
longer service, but Congress would not pass that. 

Mr. Snort. Our present setup is expensive, but the American 
people are willing to pay it in order to have quick rotation. 
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POLICY OF SENDING DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. Are you going to consider legislation with respect to 
sending dependents overseas? There again you are on a delicaté 
subject. I am not advocating it one way or the other. I wonder 
if you expect to consider it. Also, would you consider exploring 
legislation that would make limitations on the shipping of good 
household equipment? Could we not save some money there? 

Mr. Vinson. I do not know what Mr. Short thinks about it, but 
have no hesitancy about giving you the benefit of my opinion. | 
know you will completely destroy the whole morale of the force in 
Europe if you deny them the right to take their dependents over ther: 

On your second proposition, it may be within the realm of possi- 
bility to say to a man that he can only carry so many pounds of freight 
at Government expense. ‘That might be proper. 

Mr. Manon. We have had legislation on some of our bills b: 
amendment. 

Mr. Vinson. There is only $590 million involved in that item out 
of the $41 billion budget. With regard to transportation you mig] 
save something by legislation. 


PUBLIC WORKS BILL 


Now, I would like to say this, I certainly hope that Mr. Short will 
will not, even if the Department sends it up, do two things: One is a 
public works bill. I do not think that we should have any mor 
public works bills until we finish what we have today. We hav 
$2 billion now that has not been built. That is the reason this item 
ran to $2 billion down to $700 million. 


AIR ACADEMY 


The other thing is, I certainly hope during this session of Congress 
there will not be any effort made to build an air academy. We are 
going to try to hold down everything because I am just as hard for a 
strong economy as anyone. My taxes have broken me. I used to 
live on what I am now paying in income taxes. We are all in the same 
fix. We have to keep this thing down. At the same time, let me say 
this as a farewell warning—do not do it at the expense of the defense 
of this country. If it costs the money, the defense comes first, and 
we will have to have it. 

DUAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Mituier. You have heard probably more than we from the 
higher officials lately. As I see it, one of the problems we have is that 
we are really preparing for two wars at the same time, as well as being 
in a peacetime economy. We have to think about the immediate 
present and the Korean situation, and we are also striving to get into 
a position where we will be ready for eventualities, should an all-out 
break come. If we have to invoke economies, or if economies are to 
be made—and obviously, if we had enough money we would like to 
do all these things—where do you gentlemen feel the issue is most 
critical? Is it more important to build up for the present situation 
right now, or if we have to slow down, should we slow down in pre- 
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ing to meet the ultimate danger? If we knew there would not be 
yn all-out world war fur 10 years, we could make a lot of savings on 
the overall picture and concentrate on getting a better situation as of 
ow. 

Mr. Suorr. That is true if we could count on that. 

Mr. Mituer. We are going two ways at once. Which way, in your 
opinion, is the more important? 

Mr. Suorr. The thing that makes this very expensive to us is that 

e are in the process of mobilization and demobilization at the same 
time. Weare catalan men and demobilizing them. We have over 
1,250,000 veterans already. Think what that is going to cost the 

ixpayers. The fault is that we refused to learn from experience. 
Your quick demobilization and rapid expansion are what make it 
expensive. 

Mr. Vinson. You cannot divide your line of thought and money 
the way you have asked the question. You cannot say that we are 
coing to appropriate so much for Korea and therefore we do not think 
ve are going to get into a world war, so we will not appropriate for a 
pig war. 

The Department of Defense is a unit. It is a whole unit. It is 
not just one segment here and there, so the defense in this budget is 
predicated upon the idea this affords the country a defense, either now 
or whenever the time comes, and you have to have your defense. 
So you cannot justify that. 

Mr. Suort. To meet your present needs. 

Mr. Miuuer. You say it is not within the purview of the committee’s 
thinking, your committee’s thinking, for any increase. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We always have this in mind, if a big war should pop 
in the next 6 weeks. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We thank you very much for the information you 
have given us. 

WITNESSES 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORE 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

HON, WILLIAM LANTAFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

RAY WARD, FORMER COMMITTEE STAFF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Scrivner. We now have before us Representative Bonner and 
members of the subcommittee who were active last session. 
Mr. Bonner, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


DEFENSE AND SOLVENCY 


Mr. Bonner. I am grateful for an opportunity to discuss with you 
and your committee gs most important subject of our time— 
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defense and solvency. We all know by this time that we have expense 
without necessary defense. There is no doubt about it. Never 
before have we had such a need to get more for our money. Never 
before have we had such need to get more from our materials and 
manpower. 

We are in one of those historic conflicts that may last for decades, 
This time we are the underdog. We must realize it and get more from 
our resources—human and material. That means better manage- 
ment. 

Let me read you a few paragraphs from a confidential paper written 
by General Twining for the Sarnoff Commission. 

(The document referred to has been furnished the committee.) 

Here is an article about Senator Symington’s speech in Philadelphia 
yesterday. He says we are in a bad way. He should know as former 
Secretary of Air. 

In these hearings on Federal supply management are Dr. Bush’s 
statements to the same effect. He should know as former head of the 
Department of Defense Research and Development Board. 

Many others say the same thing. 

What is the reason? The so-called Unification Act is a failure. 
The President said exactly that at Baltimore on September 26, 1952. 
A copy of his speech is in this gallery if you’re interested. 

Secretary Lovett told the President by letter of November 18, 1952, 
that the Department of Defense organization is bad and needs basic 
revisions. 

Our present problem is to do what we can in the meantime and 
much can be done. 

My letter of February 26 to you, Mr. Chairman, shows that the 
so-called Bonner subcommittee has been responsible for cuts and 
actions that run into large figures. I will repeat only part of them. 
However, if your committee will insist on full implementation of the 
so-called O’Mahoney amendment, which was developed with our 
committee, I am‘sure that billions can be saved. That is the approach 
we have been working on for 2 years. It is also a method suggested 
by General Twining. 

I am sure that my successor, Mr. Riehlman, will vigorously pursue 
this course and I’d like for him to add a few words, also the other 
members of the old subcommittee, and then have Mr. Ward go into 
more detail as to definite steps that can be taken now to get more 
defense for our money. 

I would like at this time to ask permission to put in my letter to 
Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without objection it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

Fepruary 26, 1953. 
Hon. Joun TARER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Jonn: You will recall that sometime ago we were discussing the pos- 
sibility of making reductions in the Department of Defense budget. I told you 
that in my opinion great reductions could be made without impairing national 
defense provided they are accompanied with the necessary unification of common 
services, such as communications, supply, ordnance, engineering, fiscal, ete. I 
would go much further and say that national defense will be made more effective 
if more unification is produced. 

















| am attaching a copy of the proposed report of the so-called Bonner subcom- 
ttee which lists savings that were made during the last couple of years. In 
addition to this, 1 am enclosing a copy of our last hearings on the subject of Im- 

mentation of Military Supply Regulations. I have marked some specific 
references for you in order to save you time. You will note that the miitary 


agencies have indicated reductions in the 1953 and 1954 budgets of several billion 


llars by the application of the regulations required by section 638 of the 1953 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act. I have no way of knowing that these 
ts have been made effective, but I do know that if the provisions of the 
O’Mahoney Act are put into effect and we have an “integrated’’ supply system 
e Department of Defense as is ¢ »ntemplate 1 by the act and the Senate report, 

is to be found on page 5 of the attached hearings, that billions of dollars 
esaved. I want to point out further that the Secretary of Defense was re- 


quired by the law to issue regulations designed to develop an integrated supply 
tem for the Department of Defense. To date, however, the regulations that 
.ve been issued have not had the cross-the-board provisions that are required by 
e law instead, they deal with the individual Separtsnente. This, of course, 


e core tc the whole problem, as the military departments are insisting on 
maintaining three departments “separately administered”’ in all matters in order 
at — may Maintain their individual autonomy. The O’Mahoney amend- 
nt really amends the Security Act as far as the ‘‘separately administered’’ pro- 
vision is concerned and says, in effect, that common services must be integrated 
d that there shouldn’t be duplicate facilities for supply, communications, ete., 
c., in the same area after the regulations are developed and promulgated. How- 
ever, the studies made by the Bonner subcommittee show that in certain areas, 
is, for instance, Ogden, Utah, the Army, Navy, and Air Force each has tremendous 
ipply depots within a few miles of each other and that a great amount of the 
stock is common in the different depots. There is no question that the Secretary 
of Defense could provide one common depot for items used by all the services in 
that area and save millions upon millions of dollars. This example can be multi- 
plied many times across the United States and overseas. 

You may be aware of the work that we have done to try to get unification in 
medical supply so that there will be one service buying, storing and issuing the 
medical supply items for all the services. We have made some progress and got a 
test made at Alameda, Calif., whereby the Army is storing and distributing for all 
services. In the meantime, the Navy depot is idle. The test has been very 
successful but when we try to get it applied to the other eight medical depots 
across the United States the military services, particularly the Navy, insist upon 

separately administered”’ depots and want to put the Army in charge of one in 
one part of the country, the Navy in the other, and maybe the Air Force in the 
third, although to date the Air Force has been supplied by the Army. This is a 
ridiculous application of the test and a very simple case and I am sure that if we 
had one service doing the whole job of medical supply for all services that hundreds 
of millions of dollars could be saved to the taxpayer. 

I am attaching a small report we made on the Alameda medical supply test. 
You will notice on the last page of the report there is a list of the storage space 
managed by the military departments. It is in excess of 500 million square feet. 
If unification of other common supply items, such as electronics, clothing, sub- 
sistence, a parts, etc., were carried out the same as we propose for medical 
supply it is conceivable that there would be excess storage space in the United 
States. ss it is now, all the space is full and the departments are requesting more 

This letter is already too long, but it is a subject that I feel deeply about and 
suggest if you desire that we get together with Walter Riehlman, my successor on 
the subcommittee, and with my previous staff director, Ray Ward, who has a 
great deal of information on this subject and we will point out to you ways that 
great economies can be effected. 


Sincerely yours, 
HerBert C. BONNER. 
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Mr. Chairman, our committee spent 3 or 4 years trying to point 
out the necessity for efficiency and economy in the armed services. 
One can only get a picture of it by going around and looking at it. 
lf any man in this room were to cover the area that we covered in the 
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South, the North and the West, and all through the States and abroad 
he could see with his own eyes the duplication and waste that there is 
in the national defense establishment. We are unable to point out 
the exact items because we have not had the opportunity, nor have 
we ever had the opportunity to see the budget that is sent down to 
you. But there is no doubt in my mind, and I think the members o{ 
the committee will bear me out, if some economy and efficiency wer 
displayed and instilled in the Pentagon that billions could be saved. 

Mr. Scrivner. We understand that you are a little short of tim: 
We are glad to have you with us, 

In Mr. Vinson’s statement there was no mention of econom 
through the elimination of waste. Perhaps that was because he kne 
that your group was coming in. 

Mr. Bonner. It is duplication as much as anything else. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be both. Duplication is waste, 

Mr. Bonner. You had a duplicate when you had the Army an 
the Navy, and now with the Air Force you have a triplication. Th 
Air Force is being set up, and their whole pur pose is to have a separat 
unit similar to the Army and the Navy. It will be only a question « 
time before the Air Force will have ground troops at the rate they a 
going. They are providing for everything else at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have air police. I have seen some of th 
groups armed with rifles drilling and giving demonstrations. I thin! 
they say thev would be a part of the base security force. 

Mr. Bonner. In my address before the War College last November, 
when I threw myself open to questions, the question about the Ai: 
Force came up and the necessity for the Air Force having all of these 
various ad junc ts to aviation. I simply asked the officers—and they 
were high-rankng officers—was there anyone present that could point 
out a deficiency in the magnificent job that the Air Force did in World 
War II. It grasped the imagination, not only of the American people, 
but the people of the world, and the Air Force was then supplied en- 
tirely by the Army. So all of this additional expense that the Air 
Force has brought unto itself, the former record of the Air Force as a 
part of the Army proves the lack of the necessity for the tremendous 
organization they have developed and continue to strive for, 

We have a hard job. General Eisenhower told us in Paris that a 
Secretary of Defense with guts would do the job and would eliminate 
billions that are unnecessary in the national defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have that kind of Secretary of Defense now. 

Mr. Bonner. I hope so. He now states that you cannot cut the 
defense. I disagree with him. I had hoped that a great businessman 
like he is could put in the Pentagon business principles that would 
wipe out all of this waste. It is a buildup over there to get cushion 
jobs for people who have reached a certain age in life, and it is an 
unfortunate situation. Eventually the national defense is going to 
strangle the economy of this country. 

Mr. Rrewiman. | think that I made my position clear when I 
first came in and made a statement off the record. My field of opera- 
tion has been in the construction end of the military. 

Mr. Scrivner. Military construction funds are handled by another 
subcommittee headed by Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. I am quite sure 
that he will be glad to hear you. 
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Mr. Rreutman. I hope to get before his committee in the next 
few days if I have an opportunity. I do want to support as vigor- 
ously as I can what Mr. Bonner has said with respect to waste and 
duplication in the services. I have followed his reports and I have 
een with the committee on several occasions, and I have now taken 
up where he has left off, and we expect to go into this field with a 
creat deal of vigor and enthusiasm to bring to your committee from 
time to time reports that will guide you in your next fiscal year’s 
problems. 

There is not any question in my mind but what we can save not 

millions, but billions of dollars in this field if we approach it in the 
right way and insist upon implementation of the O’Mahoney Act, 
vhie +h was attached to our defense appropriation bill at the end of 

e last year. 


DUPLICATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND WAREHOUSING 


[ think probably the most effective thing, and the eye will catch 
it sooner than all the figures that I can give you, if Mr. Ray Ward 
would show you a map he has of the duplication of transportation 
and warehousing in one phase, which would run into millions and 
millions, and that is in the Medical Department. 

Through Mr. Bonner’s subcommittee they did prevail upon the 
services to give it a test at Alameda to eliminate this duplication. 
They have agreed that it worked satisfactorily. If it worked satis- 
fac torily on the west coast it should work across the Nation. If it 
works in medical it should work in every other phase of common 
supplies and use items in the military, which would eliminate ware- 
house bases and eliminate millions and millions of additional supplies 
that are in these warehouses, and we would not build up in all of 
them a 22-month supply. 

I think it is one of the great fields where we can do the greatest 
service in cutting down on the expenses. 

Also, we could cut down on the inventories being carried. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Ward. ‘Those 
are the places where savings could be made without cutting the 
muscle, as has been so often said. 

Mr. RieauMan. It would not affect us one iota, of the military 
setup in the least. It is a pathetic situation. That is just one phase 
of one picture and one small operation of the military, and it will 
show you a duplication and overlapping of the services. 

Mr. Ward can show you this on the map. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me make this observation, Mr. Riehlman. 
You will find that this committee will be delighted to work with your 
subcommittee 100 percent. Many times you can find these things, 
and inasmuch as we can control the pursestrings, a suggestion or 
recommendation from us usually goes far and moves quite fast whereas, 
if you have to wait for some special legislation, maybe the damage 
would already be done. 

Mr. Rrea~Man. Let me assure you that this subcommittee, the 
same as Mr. Bonner’s subcommittee, will from time to time, as soon 
as we have discovered these duplications, and this waste, write a 
report. We will see that it is in the hands of your chairman and the 
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members of the committee so that you will have full information as 
to what we discover. 

Mr. Bonner. I would like to put this into the record: As chairman 
of the former committee, I looked for some man that knew the sub- 
ject, without any reference to political angles at all. 1 went to th 
Bureau of the Budget and got Mr. Ward assigned to the so-called 
Bonner subcommittee. I have found him most efficient, most de- 
pendable, and he has followed the practice of letting the chips fall 
where they may. I think that he is one of the most efficient and 
capable men on the subject that could be found today. 


COFFEE-ROASTING PLANTS 


Mr. Warp (going to the map). Mr. Chairman, first I want to 
mention one item of supply. As you know, there are several million 
in the supply system of the military services. 

We went to Atlanta on a trip and found that the services there had 
a coffee-roasting plant; the Army had a coffee-roasting plant with a 
good many million pounds of coffee on hand. We went up to thi 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, and found the same thing. We inquired why 
they had their own coffee-roasting plants and they said that it was 
‘a matter of economy.’”’ We asked for their costs and they did not 
have any to prove the statement that had been made. 

A few days later word was sent out to the Navy plants to develop 
costs. We got those and they have been gone over by the members 
and accountants, and in the opinion of those who have reviewed them, 
all of the direct and indirect costs are not included, so in the matter 
economy of operation has not proved. But going into it further, we 
found that the Marine Corps had a roasting plant in Philadelphia, the 
Army had another one in Chicago, and also had contract plants where 
they roasted their own coffee at San Antonio, Tex., and Denver 
Then the Navy had a coffee roasting plant at Oakland. The services 
had about a 6 months’ supply on hand. They used about 125 million 
pounds of green coffee a year. The loss is about 15 or 16 percent in 
the process of roasting, so they use annually in excess of 105 million 
pounds of roasted coffee. 

All of the services use exactly the same blend, a 70-30 mild Santos 
blend. We inquired as to why they needed that stock level of a 
civilian item, about a 6 months’ supply, because it takes valuable 
warehouse space that is worth from $8 to $10 per square foot. 

As a result of the investigation, the Munitions Board entered into 
a lengthy study of coffee roasting. They have come out with some 
conclusions that make some improvement, but I would not say 
sufficient. They are now going to have 4 plants, 1 at Brooklyn, 1 at 
Atlanta—and I forgot to mention the 1 at Seattle the Army has—and 
1 at Oakland. From the distribution point of view we found that 
coffee was being shipped within the Navy system from Brooklyn to 
these points along the coast that you see in blue [indic ating]. That is 
the Navy’s iustallation [indicating]. 

Mr. Scrivner. Name some of the points that they ship to. 

Mr. Warp. Pensacola, Fla., Corpus Christi, Tex., New Orleans. 

On the west coast we found the Navy roasted coffee at Oakland and 
that it was shipped to the Navy depot in Seattle, and then across the 
sound to Bremerton and to Pocatello, Idaho. 
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But the Army roasting plant at Seattle, roasted exactly the same 
coffee, exactly the same blend, and it would have been a simple matter 
to sent it across Puget Sound to the Navy base on to Pocatello, Idaho 

Mr. Scrivner. Where was the Army shipping? 

Mr. Warp. They were shipping from Seattle to lower California 
and western points. 

Each system is contained within itself. The Army plant at Seattle 
served all these places in the West [indicating] that are in red. The 
opposite picture was here, at Oakland, where the Navy had a plant, 
and the Army was shipping into the Navy zone. [Indicating.] 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that place? 

Mr. Warp. Various places in southern California, where you see 
these in red dots [indicating] marking major Army installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “this place’ and “that place,” it 
does not mean anything for the record, because the map will not be 
there for reference. 

Mr. Warp. The places shown in red are the Army installations. 

Mr. Ostertac. What you are saying is that the Army is sending 
it to the Army wherever the Army is located and the Navy is sending 
it to the Navy wherever the Navy is located, even though the Army 
may have a roasting plant right in the heart of a Navy installation? 

Mr. Warp. Correct. 

Mr. Manon. How much do you think this whole operation is cost- 
ing, if you have that figure, and how much could be saved by a differ- 
ent procedure, and what would the procedure be? 

Mr. Warp. The steps they have made by cutting down the stock 
level from 6 to 3 months means about $50,000,000 in stock. 

Mr. Manon. You mean $50 million invested? That would not 
mean that it would be the final savings to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Warp. That is correct. They discontinued buying coffee in 
September as I recall and did not need to buy more until January 
That was because of the reduction in the level 

Mr. Mitier. Have you an estimate of how much it cost to ship 
this coffee all over the country instead of distributing it locally to 
all the services? There must be large shipping charges in that 
shuffling. 

Mr. Warp. It has been impossible in the length of time that we 
have had, with the staff that we have had, to figure that out. I called 
the General Accounting Office the other day to try to get an idea of 
the extent of the shipments. The services are using between 400,000 
and 500,000 bills of lading a month at the present time. Duplicate, 
less-than-carload and cross-shipments do waste a large sum of money. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Then, to a larger segment, I will take up medical supplies. We 
made a rather intensive study of medical supply, because there are 
8,000 or 10,000 items only. The services have a joint catalog that is 
in ee a so-called JAN catalog. The Army has 5 depots and 
the Navy 5 depots in the United States where they store on issue 
these medical supplies. They use several hundred million doliars 
worth a year. 

Though that is a lot of money and medical is a small class of supplies, 
it illustrates again the principle that we are trying to develop. 
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We found that the Navy was receiving medical supplies at Pen- 

sacola on this line [indicating] from Edgewater, N. J. Edgewater is 
the actual location of the depot, 1,400 miles from Pensacola. They 
could have received exactly the same medical supplies from Atlanta 
about 400 miles away. 

Mr. Forp. Would that have been from an Army or a Navy plant? 

Mr. Warp. An Army plant, from the Army General Depot, At- 
lanta. It would have been at a real saving. 

We asked why they did not do that. Of course they said that 
they had to draw from within their own system, which is correct 
Atlanta does not carry the 1 requirements for Pensacola, nor for thes: 
other places like New Orleans, Corpus Christi, and so forth along the Q 

Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

Well, the next question—Why then could you not give those 
requirements to nearby Atlanta instead of giving them to remote 
Edgewater so everyone in this area, whether the Army, the Navy 
or the Air, or what not, could draw from the Atlanta depot? 

Mr. Manon. How many depots were there for the medical supplies? 

Mr. Warp. Ten. 

Mr. Manon. You have to ship your stuff then to hundreds of 
installations from those 10 places? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. A lot of shipping is inevitable, and what you are 
trying to do is to reduce the shipping? 

Mr. Warp. Correct. 

Mr. Manon. And shorten the length of the shipping? 

Mr. Warp. And reduce the stock and the waste. 

Mr. Mituier. What about the Air Force? Do they have medical 
depots? 

Mr. Warp. No. They did not branch into the medical depots. 
They draw their supplies from the Army. When the Security Act 
went into effect a number of subsidiary agreements were developed 
as to what the Air Force was going to do, and they never established 
their own medical depots. 

Mr. Manon. If they had, that would have made 15 instead of 10. 

Mr. Warp. That is correct. ba would have had triplication in 
medical as we have it in other areas. That is why the committee was 
very interested in trying to tudbenat the Air Force from doing that. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Air Force has worked out a joint 
arrangement, and the next question is, Why could not the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force do it jointly? 

Mr. Warp. You are correct: If 2 could do it, why not 3? Secretary 
Lovett testified before the Bonner committee and indicated that he 
was going to have some studies made to determine the feasibility of 
having one service buy, store, and distribute to all the services. He 
said that medical supplies would be the first common class to be 
studied. That was on the 19th of July 1951. That order went back 
and forth and up and down in the Pentagon and through the different 
departments, and in March of 1952 they finally started a test at 
Alameda to determine the feasibility of that proposition. Out here 
at Oakland, Calif., [pointing] on one side of the street, the Army had 
a medical supply depot and on the other side the Navy had one. 
Each had the same identical items—8,000 or 10,000 items. The 
items for each were bought by the same joint purchasing agency in 
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New York. About 60 percent of the items originate in the New York- 
New Jersey area, they are then shipped to the west coast 3,000 miles 
and put in depots on opposite sides of the street. 

Mr. Manon. If they need all the. material in the depot, while this 
may on the surface seem ridiculous, it is not necessarily a complete 
waste, but there is some waste. 

Mr. Warp. There is certainly a waste in the depot space. 

Mr. Manon. A waste in depot space and personnel. 

Mr. Warp. In personnel, in shipments, in stock levels, and in 
accounting. I will develop that, if I may, a little later on. 

Under the test the Navy put its depot on a standby basis. They 
move a 3 months’ supply at a time from their depot in Oakland, a 
permanent-type constructien, to Alameda, where the Army runs the 
test. Since March 1952, the Navy depot has been in a standby status 
and the Army depot at Alameda has been furnishing all the installa- 
tions in this western area and overseas, Korea included. 

In December of last year the committee had additional hearings to 
find out what application was going to be made of the results of this 
test across the board, Of course, that is where you run into the 
National Security Act which says that the “three Departments shall 
be separately administered.’’ Each one insists on being separately 
administered, even down to such items as medical supplies. Each 
wants a distribution system operated under its own control. 

At that time (December 1952) Under Secretary Foster told the 
committee that they probably would divide the country into zones 
and the Army would take one zone, the Navy and the Air Force 
another. (See Federal supply management hearing on implementa- 
tion of military supply regulations.) 

Mr. Bonner. May | interrupt for a moment? He testified the test 
had been a success. 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. And showed that it was worthwhile to have one 
medical system? 

Mr. Warp. That is right. It was proved feasible to distribute from 
Alameda to all installations rather than having the 2 depots or 3. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I ask that we submit this testimony 
to the Department of Defense and suggest that they advise the com- 
mittee how much reduction has been made, or can be made by reason 
of this program which they have proved to be successful as a result 
of this test in Oakland. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Ward is not through yet. 

Mr. Warp. Then they indicated they were going to have to study 
and evaluate the test. Now, the committee went to Alameda 
in August before the test was concluded to see how it was working 
because we had an idea the Navy was not very happy about it and 
wanted to break away. And at the hearing out there it was indicated 
that the test had been highly successful. “But today it has not been 
applied to other areas, and I understand that there is a 800- -page study 
that will soon come out indicating what twill be done in the way of 
applying a test. 

I might say that medical supply has been studied 8 or 10 times 
by all different kinds of agencies, the Hoover Commission, the Hawley 
Board, the Bureau of the Budget, and others. They come out with 
the same sort of conclusions if horse sense is applied. 
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PARCELING OF INSPECTION SERVICES 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Curtis developed in the hearings the fact that 
whereas only the Navy and the Army had been handling medical 
supplies, they were proposing now to divide the country up into three 
sections and create a new section for the Air Force, something that th: 
Air Force had never had before and didn’t want. 

Mr. Curtis. One of the Under Secretaries used the term “par- 
celing’”’, and a similar thing was done on the petroleum inspection 
where there was an attempt to get some unification in that. What 
happened was that instead of an actual unification of petroleum in- 
spection, the Navy was given one zone of inspection, the Air Force 
was given another zone of inspection, and the Army another. In 
the Army zone they would inspect for the Navy and the Air Force; 
in the Navy zone they would inspect for the Army and the Air Force; 
and in the Air Force zone they would inspect for the Army and the 
Navy. That is the term “parceling,’’ and Under Secretary Foster’s 
statement indicated that is what they were contemplating in this 
medical field as a result of the medical tests. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me observe right there that a few days ago 
Admiral Fowler made a statement here that under his Board they had 
made some tests and they had found in some of those places there 
were still two branches of service doing the same inspecting. So the 
parceling, if they were going to do it, has not been done. 

Mr. Curtis. Parceling has not been done. Parceling would be 
some improvement. I may say this, the departments vigorously 
defended their parceling in this petroleum inspecting. ‘They say it is 
a good solution, although to be frank with you, I cannot understand 
it. I asked them during the hearings how they could figure that was 
a real saving to solve it in that fashion. That bears on the same theory 
that might be followed through on the medical. 


SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT 


Now, one thing I think ought to be brought out here, Secretary 
Lovett, when he ordered the Alameda tests set up—I wish I could 
quote the exact language—stated that he was interested in seeing 
whether or not single-service procurement and distribution were 
feasible, and we made quite a point of that in our committee hearings 
by asking the heads of the three services. 

I have the quote now, and it would be important to get it into the 
record. This is the memo from Secretary Lovett, dated July 17, 
1951, to the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, Air Force, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Chairman of the Munitions Board, and Chairman of 
the Research and Development Board on the subject of basic policies 
governing the Department of Defense’s supply system. 

And in section 5 (c) of this memo he makes this statement: 

Priority study shall be given to the feasibility of assigning to a single military 
department the responsibility for procurement, distribution, including depot 
storage and issue for classes of common items of supply and equipment, and depot 


maintenance of such equipment, medical supply items shall be the first category 
to be studied. 


Our committee asked all of these representatives of the three 
services in view of the success of the Alameda test how they could 
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even contemplate parceling when Secretary Lovett said they shall 
give to priority study to the feasibility of assigning to a single military 
department. 

Mr. Scrivner. This committee will make an inquiry of the Defense 
Department as to the status of the Alameda studies. 

Mr. Hruska. Could we have a reference to those hearings? 

Mr. Curtis. This memo of Secretary Lovett appeared in many 
places, but this quotation comes from the Federal supply and manage- 
ment hearings before the Bonner subcommittee on July 19, 20, 25, 
26, and August 1, 1951, page 6. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Warp. I wanted to illustrate on the map, with respect to 
medical supplies, the distribution to some of the major installations. 
In this area [indicating on map] that is handled by the St. Louis 
Army Medical Depot, there are 113 major installations shown on the 
map and 350 other Army installations that are not shown at all. 
The minor Air Force and Navy installations are not shown. 

The many red lines show the distribution from St. Louis to Army 
installations in 20 Central and Midwestern States, the green lines 
from St. Louis to Air Force. These blue lines show the distribution 
from Edgewater, N. J., to the Navy. It should be noted that the 
blue lines cross the red and green lines in many places showing the 
cross shipment. Red and green lines also cross the blue lines to be 
fair to the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks as though there is one going in from New 
Jersey out to the southern part of New Mexico? 

Mr. Warp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And down to the southern part of Texas. 

Mr. Warp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And to the southern part of Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Louisiana. 

Mr. Warp. That is correct; because each depot, other than the 
one at Alameda, serves its own installations within a given area, 
regardless of the location of the sister installations. 

The Army has a medical depot at Schenectady. These red lines 
vo down to the Army installations as far south as southern Virginia, 
and into Kentucky, although the Edgewater Navy Depot could very 
well supply these with a very much shorter haul. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much closer than Schenectady? 

Mr. Warp. I do not know the exact distance. 

Mr. RieHu~Man. I would suggest 450 miles. 

Mr. Warp. That is the pattern of distribution, because each 
service has its own distribution facilities. In medical, of course, Air 
Force uses the Army system. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about common-use items? 

Mr. Warp. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Manon. Would you still advocate these special depots for the 
several services for items which are used only by that particular 
service? 

Mr. Warp. The committee has never recommended that, Mr. 
Mahon. There are so many of the common items that should come 
first. Medical is just a small class of common items. 
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Mr. Manon. My point is, if you discontinue a depot where you 
assume the responsibility of only common-use items, they still have 
to get these special items from somewhere. Would it be a duplication 
to have it there? 

Mr. Warp. They are ordinarily in different buildings. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. First of all, we only went into common-use items 
But take the Medical Supply Depot at St. Louis. That is solely 
medical supplies, nothing else. I think that is true as to most o! 
these common-use items. 

Mr. Manon. All medical supply items would be common-use items? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I do not know why a man, because he is in a 
different uniform, would require any different medical supply items 
I do not see that that would make any difference as far as medica! 
supplies are concerned. I think that is well established. 

Mr. Manon. You need certain types of medical gadgets on ships 
that you would not need for installations in the Army. 

Mr. Curtis. They say not. 

Mr. Manon. They do? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. There possibly may be a very few special 
things, but in our talks with people who are in the medical supply 
business, there seems to no reason for that.and I think the services 
generally concede that. 

Mr. Miter. If the gentleman will yield there, based on my own 
personal experience over the years, I would say that there might be 
differences in quantities consumed, but I think every medical installa- 
tion, regardless of what branch of the service it may be in, uses the 
same types of supplies. One service may use more of something than 
another. 

Mr. Manon. Would not the supplies for a hospital ship in the Navy 
be somewhat different, in some details, than those for another service? 
It seems to me that there would be a few items like that. 

Mr. Warp. There are some differences. There are probably 10,000 
items that are used altogether by the services. In the medical catalog 
you will see that they use some different items. The Air Force, for 
instance, in high-altitude flying needs some things that are different 
than what might be used in a submarine. There are some variations, 
but not very many in that particular field and standardization will 
reduce the number. 

Mr. Curtis. I think we ought to say that that is the reason the 
committee chose the medical supply field, because it looked like a good 
field, one that did not involve too obvious difficulties, 

Mr. Warp. I would like to answer another question of Mr. Mahon’s 
on common-use-item depots. In one of the hearings on Federal supply 
management, General McNarney was asked this question by Congress- 
man Fine: 

If single-service assignment, procurement, and distribution are feasible for cer- 
tain items, don’t you think all such items could be put in a common depot? 

General McNarney. Certainly, if they are common items. 

Mr. Five. That is all I have. 

General McNarney. As a matter of fact, even for technical items they might 
well be in a common depot. 
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Mr. Scrivner. A common distribution center would be more 
important when you got overseas than at home? 

Mr. Warp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not that what your study showed? 

Mr. Warp. That is correct. And that was a question that the 
committee asked General Eisenhower, whether or not in each theater 
you should not have unified logistics, and he said certainly, they 
should. 

The committee found in Alaska, for instance, that even within the 
Army, the Engineers had $100 million worth of stock up there, and 
Ordnance had a big supply, and other bureaus of the Army; aid the 
Navy had big stocks, the Air Force had stocks of clothing, and so 
forth. 

When you calculate shipping costs, to get things up there, that 
runs into money. The Air Force had just built a depot for its clothing 
that cost about $800,000. Apparently they had been getting very 
satisfactory service from the Army. So in the theater districts it 
should be unified. If you have a unified command, you should have 
inified logistics to back up the command. All around the world that 
question was asked theater commanders, and they were in agreement 
that they needed that kind of unification at the operation level. 

Mr. Curtis. And it worked when they actually did it. 

Mr. Warp. This map is merely used for illustration in a rela- 
tively small class of supplies, to show the crosshauling and duplica- 
tion and waste. It illustrates why the services used 400,000 bills of 
lading a month, and why we have a traffic bill that runs probably a 
billion dollars a year at the present time. 

If the depots served everyone in a specific area and they had more 
carload shipments to and from, there would be tremendous economy 
in this one field and there would be a reduction in the use of space, 
personnel, supplies, ete. 

Mr. Mahon asked a question about the savings. If you serve 
twice the tonnage from a given square footage of space, there is 
economy. 

Mr. Manon. I can see that. 

Mr. Warp. In these depots we found that the Navy system had 
about a 4-year supply of pre-Korea and the Army had a 2-year sup- 
ply. A great deal of space was being used unnecessarily. From the 
actual usage, they could get by with probably a million feet or a 
million and a half feet and space is worth $8 or $10 a square foot, 
instead of the 6 or 7 million feet that they now have. 

In the whole supply system, according to the Hoover Commission 
the services have about 500 million feet of covered and uncovered 
space—that is half a billion fect. 

Mr. Scrivner. They probably have more than that now, because 
there has been much construction since that report was made. 

Mr. Warp. That is correct. I do not know what the figure is 
now. But you get the same sort of a picture in subsistence and in 
electronics and in a great many other classes. 

If you could superimpose other maps on here showing subsistence 
and other common classes of items, you would see what a gigantic 
spider web it would make and really how wasteful and unnecessary 
it is. 
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Mr. Brownson. There is another element in that. As I remember 
in the days when prices were not what they are now, most larg 
business operations used to figure that it cost them 1 percent a month 
to warehouse stock. That included their warehouse space, deprecia 
tion, deterioration, insurance coverage, and handling. You take 
look at this coffee-roasting business alone, with $50 million worth o! 
coffee. On that basis it cost the taxpayers $6 million a year just fo 
having it sit there in a warehouse. 

That is true of all these duplicating operations, because you do not 
get the turnover in that kind of an operation that you get in a centra 
warehouse system for the three services. And turnover is just 
important here as it is to a businessman. 

Mr. Scrivner. As | understand, under the chairmanship of M: 
Riehiman, successor to Mr. Bonner, your committee is going to carry 
out many of these same types of studies on duplicating and war 
housing and distribution? 

Mr. RrexuMan. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, this committee would be interested 
hearing of results, particularly if you can find some places where ; 
prod from us would get some results, in getting more defense for few: 
dollars, which is the objective of all of us. We would be glad to heai 
from you on that 

Mr. Riexuman. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to cut off Mr. Ward 
but Mr. Lantaff has just a word that he would like to say. 

Mr. Scrivner. We should be very glad to hear Mr. Lantaff, 


DUPLICATION BY AIR FORCE OF COMMON-USE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Lanrarr. There are a couple of points that I would like to 
make. As a result of the studies last vear, we tried to pinpoint 
specific savings and on the floor we were able to point out specifi 
places where the Air Force was duplicating services already supplied 
to them by the Army, and several million dollars were cut out of th: 
appropriation bill. 

We realized, however, that it was just impossible to pinpoint all of 
the many places where there was duplication and where the Air Fore: 
was taking over in the common-use field, and so an amendment was 
offered to the bill last year which provided that: 

No part of the funds herein appropriated shall be used to expand the personnel 
facilities, or activities of the Department of the Air Force to establish or maintai: 
a separate system for providing such supplies and services as were furnished to the 
Department of the Air Force by the Department of the Army prior to August 
1, 1951. 

The purpose of that was to try and stop the Air Force from further 
expansion in the field of screwdrivers and pliers and appliances and 
underwear and socks and other items which they had been furnished 
by the Army. 

However, the Senate struck out that particular amendment and 
the House went along with the Senate. A provision was written into 
the bill, section 638 (a), which provided that: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law and for the purpose of achieving 
an efficient, economical, and practical operation of an integrated supply system 
designed to meet the needs of all military departments without duplication oy 
overlapping, no officer or agency in or under the Department of Defense shall 
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obligate any funds for procurement, production, warehousing, distribution of sup- 
plies or equipment or regulated supply management functions except in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Secretary of Defense, 

I assume that that probably is designed to accomplish the same 
purpose that the House had in mind at the time that this was adopted. 

Our committee has not had time to see whether or not, subsequent 
to the adoption of this amendment, any further common-use activities 
have been taken over by the Air Force and I would humbly suggest 
to this committee that that question be asked of the Department of 
Defense as to specifically what regulations have been issued by the 
Secretary permitting the Air Force to set up a separate logistical 
system for common-use items, since the adoption of that amendment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That inquiry will be made. 


DUPLICATION IN BUILDING OF NEW FACILITIES 


Mr. Lanrarr. There is also one other field that I think this com- 
mittee could fruitfully get into. | realize that it is of such magnitude 
that you can probably do very little. 

Mr. Riehlman is going to carry out rather extensive investigations 
in the field this year. But it might be well, if you can catch some of it 
prior to approving funds for this purpose. The committee was first 
alerted to it when the Hardy committee was inspecting certain military 
installations. 

We found at Kelly Field, in excess of 5,000 barracks spaces, at the 
main base and just 5 miles away from that point we found that the 
Air Force was building additional barracks. 

[ think the committee is familiar with that particular point, because 
it was called to the attention of the Congress. Several million dollars 
was being invested by the Air Force at Kelly Field for an installation 
which is a clear duplication of other existing facilities. The Air Force 
will deny it. 

However, this field of the Air Force Security Agency and the 
Armed Forces Security Agency is one that, in my opinion has now 
become so overstaffed and there is so much duplication, that not only 
is it costing the taxpayers millions of dollars a year, but we are getting 
a resultant inefficiency from this overlapping and duplication. 

When the Unification Act was set up, we intended that there be 
unification in such fields. But now we have duplicated effort. 

We now have the same effort being carried on that was carried on 
during World War II by the Army and Navy; we now have Army, 
Navy, Air Force, CIA, State Department, all in the same field of 
building new facilities, and of overlapping and duplication not only 
in this country but throughout the world. 

This particular operation has been the subject of such empire 
building that not only are millions of dollars being wasted, but the 
end product is suffering as a result of overstaffing and duplication. 

Whether or not this committee can get into that operation in the 
short time that it has, I do not know, but it would certainly be 
fruitful, if it could. 

Mr. Manon. Are you talking about waste in the CLA? 

Mr. Lantarr. I am talking about a duplication of effort in this 
one field that we ran into, specifically at Kelly Field, where the Air 
Force has said that they have to take over their own operations for 
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this purpose, to obtain this end product that was furnished to them 
by the Army and Navy in World War II; They say that the service 
furnished them by the Army and Navy; in World War II was not 
sufficient, so they are spending millions of dollars to duplicate a setup 
already in existence and which served them during World War II, 
in my opinion very satisfactorily, although you will find a great 
dispute in the services on it. 

But at this one installation they were building a warehouse, close 
to their base, saying that they needed it to store their technical 
equipment. That equipment is not different technical equipment. 
It is standard equipment used by the Army and Navy. 

[ have already pointed out that there were some 5,000 excess 
barracks spaces at Kelly Field, and just 5 miles away they were 
building a new barracks on the theory that the personnel at that 
field was so highly skilled and specialized that they could not live 
in this other barracks space. 

I think you have much the same operation right here in Washington 
in the Army, Navy, CIA, and State Department, which in itself is a 
duplication, but they are all living everywhere in and around Wasb- 
ington. They have no special housing of any kind. 


LUXURY CONSTRUCTION 


So that you will find that the Services are spending unnecessarily 
millions of dollars. It is impossible for me to be any more specific 
except to point to this one operation in Texas which Mr. Riehlman 
and I saw. But there, the walls are tiled up above a man’s head—I 
guess 6 or 8 feet—throughout the building. It is a most flagrant 
example of luxury construction. 

If this committee would call on the Secretary of Defense to justify 
the expenditures in this field, you will find not only are those three 
services overlapping in that operation, but the State Department and 
the CIA are overlapping functions. 

Mr. Rrewiman. If the gentleman will yield, is it not true that in 
that general area, within 5 miles, the Army has a duplication of the 
same program—right near them? 

Mr. Lanrarr. I do not recall it. 

Mr. RrewuMman. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Riestman. It is right down there near the border. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I suppose the men go downtown in off-time? 

Mr. Brownson. Surely. 

Mr. Lantarr. Not only is it dangerous to America from the 
standpoint of the millions of dollars that the competing agencies and 
departments are wasting in the duplication of this effort, but we are 
hurting the end results. 

Mr. Rreniman. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Brownson would like 
to say just a few words to the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. We should be glad to hear Mr. Brownson. 


CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Brownson. Our committee was just as disturbed as was the 
Armed Services Committee at the news last week of the abandon- 
ment of the cataloging program. We have held hearings on that 
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cataloging program, both in the Porter Hardy subcommittee and in 
the Bonner subcommittee for at least the last 2 years. 

We have felt that it offered a great potential saving in the field of 
common supply, without going into the technical items at all. 

If you look into that program, I think you will find that it has been 
conducted in some bad faith. One of the first things that they 
cataloged were different lengths of venetian-blind slats, which showed 
a tremendous amount of cataloging, if you considered the number of 
items separately, but actually it represented very little practical 
accomplishment. 

That program, if it can be driven through to its greatest potential 
saving, is backed by many of the best logistics people i in all three of 
the armed services. 

I talked to Admiral Havens at the Puget Sound Navy Yard and he 
said: “‘What we could do on our ships if we had that type of catalog- 
ing program in the way of getting more usable tonnage aboard and 
carry less duplicating parts would mean really significant savings to 
the taxpayers.” 

And yet, according to statements from the Pentagon last week 
and the report by the Armed Services Committee, that program has 
been scuttled. I certainly urge that before the armed services get 
their money, that they be made to explain why they are scuttling a 
program that has worked in ev ery civilian industry i in this country. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand the Armed Services Committee is 
going into the cataloging program beginning next Monday. 

Mr. Brownson. You did have a rider in your bill at one time that 
was put on in the House, with reference to that cataloging field. 

Mr. Miutuier. Has something happened since they were in here 
before this committee not long ago, justifying it? 

Mr. Brownson. Apparently there has. 

Mr. Scrivner. A communication has been received by the chairman 
of the Armed Forces Legislative Committee which indicates that the 
operation of the cataloging system has not had such beneficial results, 
as those who were handling it claimed, so thay are going into the 
question quite throughly. 


CIVILIAN-TYPE ENTERPRISES 


Mr. Brownson. The second point is that there is vast room for 
savings by taking the armed services out of civilian-type enterprises. 

Our committee has had protests from trade associations and indi- 
vidual manufacturers and we have investigated this field and found 
that if the armed services were to use the same cost items that any 
civilian business would have to use, that they could not show the sav- 
ings that they claim. But they do not amortize equipment. They 
do not charge up the Armed Forces officers who are handling the pro- 
gram against the total cost of the product. They do not figure 
depreciation or rental on their buildings. So that they do not come 
out finally with a total that compares with civilian costs and, added 
to that, you have their distribution factor. 

Our committee has established to our satisfaction that it is not 
economy if you cannot buy a hammer for $1.85 in Seattle but that you 
have to order half a million hammers for $1 in Pittsburgh, and then 
try to get those hammers distributed all over the United States using 
the Armed Forces supply system to get them there. 

318983—53—pt. 1-49 
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STANDARDIZATIO 


Mr. Lanvarr. In further substantiation of that point, the Ai 
Force has now standardized in the field of automotive parts to the 
point where they are utilizing the parts manufactured by our regular 
suppliers, using their packaging, their distribution system, and they 
have been able to cut down their stock levels from 30 days to 15 
days. I think the Air Force certainly should be complimented for 
moving into that field, because as has been pointed out, it will result 
in savings of millions of dollars, not only in transportation, but in 
warehousing and in the cost of stock levels 


COOPERATION WITH GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. I would like to call the committee’s attention to 
some statements in our field conferences on Federal supply manage- 
ment. This is part 1, Dayton, Ohio, covering hearings on August 18, 
19, and 20, where the Under Secretary of ‘the Air Force seems in 
agreement with our general policy that the Air Force would be willing 
to try an experiment of having General Services handle their common- 
use items. That has been a concept that we have been interested in. 

General Services is in the purchasing and the warehousing business. 
[ have inspected 1 or 2 of their warehouses with the committee 
and they appeared to be very economically run and on a level of effi- 
ciency far above that which the armed services get in their warehouses; 
partly because they are much larger and they can use mechanical 
moving equipment to a greater degree. They do a real job and that 
seems a field that the Appropriations Committee might well explore 
further with the Air Force, their willingness to get their typewriters 
and mimeograph paper, and all these common-use items, from a com- 
mon supply source in the Government rather than insisting on having 
men in uniform handle it. 

Mr. Scrivner. They probably would, if they could get equally good 
service from GSA. We had just last week an example where the 
Marine Corps had made certain requests for common-use items, such 
as toilet paper, mimeograph paper, and it took from 4 to 6 months to 
get requests like that filled. 

Mr. Brownson. GSA is spotty in its operations, I will agree. But 
when the time comes when they can do that, there is a willingness there 
to do it. Whether they are far enough along to handle it, I do not 
know. 

Mr. Scrivner. | assume there would be no objection if they could 
get the items they needed as quickly, as expeditiously as they can by 
going out into the market and obtaining them themselves, but you 
cannot expect Services to wait 4 and 6 and 8 months to get common-use 
items, when they can get them themselves much more quickly. 

Mr. Brownson. That is one place where we in Congress have been 
perhaps a little too niggardly with the GSA. We gave them a tre- 
mendous area in which to operate but have cut back on their funds 
so that they are not quite able to discharge the responsibilities that 
we assigned to them. But I agree with you on your general analysis 
of it. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF LEVELS OF SUPPLY 


The last point is the matter of the establishment of levels of supply. 
\Ve were amazed to find, when we were visiting Air Force installations 
in Germany that in order to get a gallon of paint for some using 
init—let us suppose that they have some job on which they use a 
gallon of paint daily —it takes 335 gallons of paint in the pipeline all 
the way back to the United States. The reason for that is because 
they set just about the same safety factor on paint that they set on 
ammunition or something that is extremely critical to the conduct of 
a military operation. 

In case of the interruption or some difficulty with shipping, trans- 
oceanic shipping, certainly paint could be procured locally. There 
are Many common-use items that could be procured locally to bridge 
such a gap. I think these safety factors are set on these common-use 
items on approximately the same basis on which they are set for such 
necessities as spare parts and ammunition. 

I believe we can weed out a tremendous amount of that inventory 
by getting the armed services to adopt a realistic viewpoint about 
these items that can be procured offshore in case of necessity and which 
actually can be got along without in case of an emergency for quite a 
period of time; Races those are dead stocks sitting there, not only 
costing a lot of money, but eliminating turnover and in addition they 
are building up our surpluses of the future, which we will have to dis- 
pose of at a few pennies on the dollar. It is something that we are 
going to have to think about. 

Now, the last thing: In Panama, I checked with the medical 
installation outside of the Panama City Army warehouse. Very 
recently they were given authority to take over all medical supplies 
for the Panama Canal and the Gorgas Hospital and the colonel in 
charge told me all that did was to improve his operations; that his 
personnel now have enough to do so that they are alert and busy on 
the job and his stocks turn over much more quickly, his supplies are 
in better shape and his medicines much more fresh and that he hoped 
that they might be assigned more duties. Yet, over on the other side, 
at Cristobal, sits a N avy hospital which has complete Navy medical 
supplies. The Army is in an absolutely operative position to take 
over that supply without adding one man or a square foot of space. 
That is just an amplification of the point that we are making, in an 
area outside the United States of what Mr. Ward showed you here, of 
things that are going on all over the world. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ROTC PROGRAM 


The last thing that I have to say has a to do with the com- 


mittee, but I do hope that you gentlemen will earmark, when you 
mark up your bill, some funds for the high-school ROTC program. 
It has been very successful in my district, but the larger the units grow, 
the more the Regular Army noncommissioned officers and commis- 
sioned officers, they withdraw. It is a matter of great concern to our 
board of school commissioners to see this program, which is growing, 
and where these young men are taking military training and where 
the units are up to a very high standard of efficiency, handicapped by 
increasing the student personnel in the units and at the same time 
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as the Army pleads appropriation losses, it withdraws its instructors 
who are necessary to make the program work. Thank you. 

Mr. Rreatman. I think Mr. Curtis would like to make a few brief 
comments. 

Mr. Curtis. I should like to speak very briefly. May I have 
permission to supplement my remarks for the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. All of you gentlemen may supplement your remarks, 
if you wish. 

Mr. Manon. And you will all have an opportunity to revise your 
remarks. 

COMMERCIAL-TYPE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Curtis. The only thing I want to emphasize was a point that 
Mr. Brownson touched upon, and that is this commercial-type activity 
that the military have gone into. I suppose Secretary Lovett’s edict 
is still in effect. I know the various departments are insisting that if 
the military go into any new field of commercial-type activities they 
must justify it by a cost-accounting system. 

Now, they are embarking upon that program—and this really poses 
a question; how can your committee in some way stop them from 
doing it? They do it through loose funds. I just found out the other 
day that they are going into the woodbox business. There are a great 
many companies around this country that make woodboxes. it re- 
quires quite a bit of equipment, mainly nailing equipment; and so 
forth. Without any authorization that I can find anywhere, the 
Army just decided to go into that. They have gone into the wood- 
preserving business and also into this business of marking devices 
that stamp spare parts. 

We have 1,010 companies around the country who have perhaps 
only $15,000 or $20,000 capital for this equipment, that is necessary. 
Sut they are there and ready to do the job. But the military have 
been duplicating the buying of that equipment and apparently they 
have been able to do that with hidden funds from somewhere. 

Mr. Scrivner. Largely through maintenance and operation funds. 

Mr. Curtis. I do not know how it isdone. But I simply wanted to 
emphasize that point again because there are so many firms doing 
commercial-type activities—and incidentally, as a member of the 
Small Business Committee we ran into many of these problems and 
that is where I was getting most of the complaints. I know that the 
Small Business Committee, under Mr. Hill, is going to continue to go 
into that feature of military procurement and in particular this field 
of commercial-type activities. 


INTEGRATED SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, if it is permissible, 
I would like to have in the record, in order to fortify our position on 
this procurement, warehousing, and storage, and so forth, and the 
duplication of transportation and waste, the O’ Mahoney amendment, 
and also a Senate report on it which deals very carefully with it. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long is the matter you want to put in the 
record? 

Mr. RigHi_Man. Just one page. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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‘(a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law and for the purpose of achiey- 
ing an efficient, economical and practical operation of an integrated suppl) 
system designed to meet the needs of the military departments without dupli- 

ting or overlapping of either operations of functions, no officer or agency in 
or ae the Department of Defense, after the effective date of this section 
shall obligate any funds for procurement, production, warehousing, distribution 
of supplies or equipment or related supply management functions, except in 
accordance with regulations issued by the Seeretary of Defense. 


b) This section shall be effective 60 days after the approval of this act 


SENATE Report ON O’ MAHONEY AMENDMENT 


Page ‘9 of the report (Calendar No. 1789) Report No. 1861 on the Department 
of Defense appropriation bill for 1953, reads as follows 


“INTEGRATED SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The committee believes that great savings can be made by improved integra- 
tion and management. of the military supply system. To this end it recommends 
addition of section 636 (638) to the bill, imposing a direct and specifie duty on 
the Seeretary of Defense to achieve such improvement at an early date. 

“Tt is recognized that all the desirable changes cannot be accomplished in the 
60-day period within eg regulations must be issued. Sones it is antici- 
pated that, within that period, new interim regulations can be promulgated 
which will state the general principles to be followed, effect certain of the more 
obvious improvements, and assure that no additional independent or expanded 
sup yply facilities are created during development of the . finitive regulations. 

‘When the next Congress convenes the Department of Defense should present 
a program, based upon, regulations in effect, which will speedily eliminate the 
duplications and “historical accidents” that recur and exist in the present system 
of procurement, warehousing, and issue of supplies and equipment 

“Under the new system, it should be impossible for two competing facilities 
to be set up (or to continue to exist) in the same area for the same purpose as 
determined by the Secretary of Defense. Service facilities for maintenance of 
equipment such as motor shops, laundries, ete., should be integrated to serve 
all departmental requirements in the area. Special attention should ‘be piven 
to the procurement, production, distribution, warehousing, maintenance, and 
issue of common-use items such as clothing, food, medical supplies,.and building 
materials, to minimize stocks, handling, transportation, and related supply 
management activities. Wherever possible such items and the method of handling 
them will be made uniform throughout the Department of Defense to facilitate 
such integration... Where different stock levels exist in various parts of the Depart- 
ment, it is expected that the lowest level will be applied to the whole Department 
in the absence of a compelling justification for special treatment, which justifica- 
tion will be made to the appropriate committees of the Congress. 

“It is recognized that the administration of the program outlined above will 
require some changes in the organization and staffing of paris of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, including the office of the Secretary of Defense. To the extent 
possible under existing laws this should be done within the powers and personne} 
ceilings presently available to the Secretary of Defense, and it is expected that 
necessary action will be taken immediately so that the program can be instituted 
without delay. Emphasis should also be piapes on ¢civilian personnel in this 
interservice—cross-the-board—work of the business organization of the Depart- 
ment since they can provide continuity and can approach these problems unen- 
cumbered by lovalty to the traditions and practices of one-particular corps or 
service, 


Mr. Rrenitman. I want to say this in conclusion, that Under 
Secretary Foster had this to say before this committee; that on 
review of this whole program, he felt careful study was made and if 
this O'Mahoney amendment were lived up to that there could be at 
least $2 billion removed from the budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Annually? 

Mr. Rreaitman. This would probably be your first cutback in 
surplus that they have on ‘omg That would be the first $2 billion 
I do not know exactly whether it would be $2 billion annually. 





Mr. Brownson. There would be 12 percent of that annually, 
though. 

Mr. Rresuman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warp. I have tried to illustrate the economies which can be 
made with respect to one item of supply, namely, coffee. Then the 
economies are possible in a small class of supply, medical. The same 
type of economies are possible in various supply classes, subsistence, 
electronics, clothing, hardware, petroleum products, etc. <A _ ful! 
application of the O’Mahoney Act, section 638 of the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1953, would also make it possible to 
eliminate duplication in the fields of ordnance, engineering, com- 
munication, ete. If the Appropriations Committee will insist upon 
carrying out the intent of the act so that ‘Under the new system it 
should be impossible for two competing facilities to be set up (or to 
continue to exist) in the same area for the same purpose as determined 
by the Secretary of Defense,’”’ it would be possible to have an inte- 
grated supply and service system, and undoubtedly billions of dollars 
can be saved to the taxpayer and efficiency will be increased. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are glad to have had you gentlemen with us 


Taurspay, Marcn 12, 1953. 


RESERVES 


WITNESSES 


COL, C. M. BOYER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 

MAJ. GEN. MELVIN A. MAAS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
RETIRED; LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Gentlemen, we are glad to have you with us. You 
may proceed with your statement. 

Colonel Boyer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
Col. Charles M. Boyer, Executive Director of the Reserve Officers 
Association. I want to thank you and your committee for the 
opportunity to present our views with reference to the Reserve 
section of the budget now under consideration by your committee. 

Inasmuch as the Defense Establishment has not yet made their 
recommendations with reference to the military budget, and since we 
have not had the opportunity to make an analysis of the requested 
appropriation for the Reserve I cannot discuss details of the proposed 
budget. However, it is a pleasure to present to you our broad gen- 
eral views which we would appreciate if you will consider in your 
deliberation. 

The Reserves are charged with a dual mission. One mission is to 
furnish organized units and the other mission is. to furnish individuals 
as replacements (in the past known as the Volunteer Reserve). 
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Prior to Korea, in all wars in which we have participated, the units 
were called first and we had sufficient time to give refresher training to 
the individual replacements. When the Korean situation developed, 
our country was confronted with a new problem; that is, how the 
Reserves would be used in case of a limited mobilization. In case 
of all-out war all the Reserves would be called and the solution was 
simple. When the Korean situation developed, we found that we 
did not need units as urgently as we needed replacements. Conse- 
quently, we have been in the ridiculous position that the units who 
have been receiving pay have, to a great extent, remained at home 
while the individual replacements who receive no pay and very little 
training have served during this Korean situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can call that the Korean war, if you want to. 

Colonel Borger. That suits me, but since it has not been officially 
declared—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, General Eisenhower has called it a war. 

Colonel Boyer. Very well. Immediately following the start of the 
Korean situation we found that there was no law on the statute books 
dealing with the use of the Reserves in a limited mobilization and 
that the Defense Establishment had made no plans as to how the 
Reserves would be used in a limited capacity. Consequently, two 
things happened: 

No. 1, at the start of the Korean situation, our Reserves were 
ordered to duty and for the first few months practically no refresher 
training was given them. 

No. 2, undue hardships were inflicted on thousands of these indi- 
viduals due to the fact that the time element did not permit 
screening and weeding out of those individuals who would suffer untold 
hardship by reporting for duty. 

The Acmed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, enacted by the last Con- 
ress, is one piece of legislation which we feel, if properly implemented, 
is the Magna Carta for the Reserves. It divided our Reserves into 
two categories—the Ready Reserve and the Standby Reserve. The 
only difference in these two categories is the question of vulnerability 
for recall. The Ready Reserve is that Reserve that will be ordered 
for a limited mobilization, while the Standby Reserve is the balance 
of our Reserve which is needed in case of all-out war. In case of an 
all-out war, in all probability, the majority of both the Ready and the 
Standby Reserve would be ordered to duty almost simultaneously. 
This being true, the Reserve Officers Association believes that the 
Standby Reserve must receive training. 

We know that if we become involved in world war III, in all 
probability, it will start with an attack on this country and unless 
we have a Reserve trained and available to counteract the effect of 
such an attack, we can receive a blow that would jeopardize the 
security of our Nation. 

It was the intent of the Armed Forces Committees of Congress, as 
developed in the hearings of these committees, that the Standby 
Reserve would be composed of organized units as well as individual 
replacements and that there would be money appropriated for the 
training of these units and individuals in the Standby Reserve. From 
reports we have received it would appear that the proposed Appropria- 
tion Act does not provide for money to be used for the pay of or- 
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ganized units or individuals in the Standby Reserve of the Army 
and the Air Force. 

It would appear that the proposed appropriation requests pay only 
for the Ready Reserve which, as you know, under one provision of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 is limited in numbers. 


ALLOCATION OF MONEY TO STANDBY RESERVE 


We would strongly recommend to your committee to consider the 
advisability of a provision in the Appropriation Act which would state 
that 50 percent of the money appropriated for the inactive duty and 
active duty training of the Reserve shall be allocated to the Standby 
Reserve. 

The appropriation for the inactive duty training and active duty 
training of the Reserves during the past few years has primarily 
provided for inactive and active duty training for the Organized 
Reserve. The only money appropriated for the pay of individuals 
has been an appropriation that provided for 15 days active duty 
training for 15,000 Army reservists, 15,000 Navy reservists, and 
smaller number of Air reservists. 

It is our understanding that the proposed appropriation bill, in 
the case of the Army, requests 15 days active duty traiming for 2,500 
Reserve officers and 185,000 enlisted reservists. We would recom- 
mend that a larger number of Reserve officers be included in this 
request, inasmuch as the younger Reserve officers who graduate from 
ROTC and OCS have an obligatory service in the Reserve and should 
be given the opportunity of refresher training. 

The appropriation covering Army reservists, and to a certain extent 
it is true of the other services, divides the appropriation into four 
main divisions: Active duty training pay, inactive duty training 
pay, equipment, and facilities. The appropriation for the present 
fiscal year provided for inactive and active duty training for ap- 
proximately 225,000 officers and enlisted men. 

Inasmuch as we have no procurement system for enlisted Reserves 
our organized units have had a very difficult time in maintaining tlre 
minimum strength required. Consequently, due to the loss in en- 
listed personnel, the amount of money requested for the present 
fiscal year will not be used. The restrictions placed on the payment 
of money appropriated for the Reserves, either by the Defense De- 
partment or the Bureau of the Budget, prevents money appropri- 
ated for organized units to be used in the training of individual 
replacements. 

We would strongly recommend that the Appropriation Act for the 
coming fiscal year provide that money appropriated for the training 
of the Organized Reserves, if not used for the training of the Organized 
Reserve, can be used by the various services for the active and inactive 
duty training of individual reserves at the discretion of the Secretary 
of each of the services. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION ON ACTIVE AND INACTIVE DUTY PAY 
We have been informed that the proposed appropriation bill sub- 


mitted to Congress, insofar as the Army Reserves are concerned, will 
provide a limitation on the amount of inactive and active duty pay 
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which an individual can receive. We. believe there should be no 
limitation on this. 

In other words, it may not take an increased appropriation to do 
that. We think one thing could be done, and that is this. For 
nstance, in the present appropriation in this fiscal year, there was 
money requested for the pay of 225,000 individuals in the Reserve, 
but due to the shortage of enlisted personnel, only approximately 
130,000 of those received pay. So that the extra money that was 
requested has been or will be turned back. 


PAY OF INDIVIDUAL REPLACEMENTS 


We believe that there should be a provision that if the money 
appropriated for the pay of the Organized Reserve is not used for that 
purpose, the Secretary of the Service should have the authority to 
use that for the pay of individual replacements and in that way we 
woul | be able to keep the reserves at sufficient strength. 

There are three possibilities in your Selective Service Act. The 
act provides that individuals after reaching the age of 18) are required 
to serve 2 years on active duty and 6 years in the Reserve. They 
might be required to serve in the units, either volunteer for the guard 
or the organized units, but from a public relations standpoint, this 
is something to consider. If you take a bov who has served 2 years 
in Korea and he refuses to serve in these units and you court-martial 
him, you know what the reaction would be. So that puts that 
practically out as a possibility. 

There is another possibility and that is a provision of the Selective 
Service Act that says that a certain percentage of those individuals 
who have completed basic training can be transferred to inactive duty 
if they will volunteer to serve in the guard or the Organized Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, however, as | see it, would not be a practical 
thing, as long as vou have a war going on in Korea. In other words, 
it is not fair to tell a boy who lives at 1010 Strong Avenue that he is 
going to be trained and sent to Korea and that the boy who lives at 
1011, aeross the street, would go in either the Reserve or the National 
Guard. That is not a fair shake. 

Colonel Boyer. That is exactly the point from the public relations 
standpoint. There is this other solution and we have recommended 
this to the Defense Establishment; and I am just giving you this 
information because you should have the benefit of our thinking on 
the problem that we are facing. 

There is authority in the bill whereby these people who got defer- 
ment—we have got 200,000 college students deferred. We have got 
300,000 in the ROTC deferred. They probably would not be touched 
because they will eventually serve. We have 100,000 in agriculture; 

have 40,000 in industry and we have got 1,395,000 who have 
gotten married and produced youngsters and come into the group 
that were originally deferred. Now, from that source, by Executive 
order, we believe that an individual could be required to serve in the 
Reserve or the National Guard and if there is a unit in the vicinity 
where he is living that he be required to participate in that unit. 
We think in that way we could probably solve this problem of the 
enlisted Reserve and it would do another thing. It would build 
units of nonveterans. 





Now, if I may just sum up. 

We understand that there has been a limitation placed on travel 
by private automobile for Army reservists for their 15-day active- 
duty training. There is a very small saving involved but from a 
morale factor it is harmful to the Reserves to be so restricted. 

In summing up, we would strongly recommend to your committee 
that the Appropriation Act for the coming fiscal year provide: 

(a) Pay for inactive- and active-duty training of the Standby 
Reserve. 

(b) Pay for inactive- and active-duty training for a larger number 
of individual replacements. 

(c) That money appropriated for inactive- and active-duty training 
for the Organized Reserve, if not used for the training of the Organized 
Reserve, be spent for the pay and training of individual replacements 
as the Secretary of the various services shall direct. 

(d) That there be no limitation on the inactive- and active-training 
pay of a reservist for participation in the training program. 

(e) That no restriction be placed on travel of reservists for active- 
duty training by private automobile. 

At the present time there is a limitation on inactive- and active- 
duty training pay of a reservist for participation in a training program. 
He cannot receive an average of more than so much per day. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you will find that that was done to encourage 
the younger men to take advantage of this training. 

Colonel Boyer. | will agree with you 100 percent, Mr. Chairman, 
but what we are up against is that these younger officers are hestitating 
going in the units just as much as the enlisted men. It is a serious 
problem and we cannot afford to do away with the units and not have 
anywhere for them to go. We are trying to educate these youngsters 
to get into these units. 

Mr. Scrivner. But at the same time, if all the money goes to your 
high-ranking Reserve officers, you are not going to have any left for 
the younger junior officers. 

Colonel Boyer. I| think that could be handled this way. 

Mr. Scrivner. It probably could be handled by setting out the 
number as we do for the commissioned officers in the services. But 
that would be an administrative problem. 

Colonel Boyer. That is right. 

General Maas, who is a former Member of Congress, is chairman 
of our legislative committee and I would like to ask him to say a few 
words, with your permission. 

Mr. Scrivner. We would like to hear from you, General Maas. 

General Maas. I am legislative chairman of the ROA. I am also 
speaking for the Military Order of the World Wars, who completely 
back up our position. | am the national commander of that. 

Gentlemen, I was chairman of the committee of the Reserve Forces 
policy board, of which I have been a member since it was created, 
that developed the new legislation that was enacted in the last Con- 
gress, setting up the Ready and the Standby Reserve to meet a new 
type of situation with which we had never been faced before. 
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PAY FOR STANDBY RESERVES 


But there is a gross misunderstanding of it, apparently in the Bureau 
of the Budget, so far as we have been able to learn, at least up to the 
present date; and also in certain quarters in the Pentagon itself. 

5 he military service has gotten a directive for the coming year from 

: Budget and they had to make their plans on the basis of no drill 
a for the Standby Reserve. That shows a complete lack of under- 
standing of the intent of Congress in establishing the Ready and the 
Standby Reserve. If you have to make a choice of drill pay between 
the Ready and the Standby Reserve, all logic would indicate that it 
should go to the Standby Reserve rather than the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you will find that that trouble is due to an 
unfortunate choice of words. 

General Maas. I agree with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Asa matter of fact, you will recall the circumstances 
inder which that act was passed. It was part fish and part fowl. It 
was a combination of a Reserve Act and a UMT Act, trying to take 
certain acceptable parts of both, and when they put it in together, as 
| have watched it and studied it, it is not, in my book, a satisfactory 
situation that you now have. 

General Maas. I think the system established is satisfactory, but 
| think the terminology is bad. 

Mr. Scrivner. There should be amendments to that act so that it 
will be much more understandable. 

General Maas. I agree with you. We ourselves are proposing some 
amendments to the Armed Services Committee on it. But the strange 
thing is that the Bureau of the Budget people—and, as I say, some of 
the people in the Pentagon—misunderstand the intent and the purpose 
and the effect. The man who is in the Ready Reserve has had his 
most recent active experience and can more quickly be assimilated 
into active duty, whereas by the time he has got in the Standby 
Reserve, it is some years since he has had active duty, and he will 
need retraining far more than the man who is in the Ready Reserve. 

On top of that, we always seem to judge everything in the future by 
the most recent thing that happened to us. If we were sure that we 
would never have anything but a series of Korean wars, that philos- 
ophy might be satisfactory. But the next time it hits us it may be an 
all-out war in which case we will need the Standby Reserve even more 
importantly than the Ready Reserve. 

The necessity in a limited mobilization are the replacements. They 
are the trained individuals who will build a peacetime company or 
other unit up to wartime strength. The units that are generally 
needed, the divisions and regiments and battalions, for full mobiliza- 
tion, need the training and need it urgently. So that if we have an 
all-out war when we must immediately activate regiments and create 
new divisions, they must be trained. 

Now, it takes about 18 months to get an outfit from scratch, whether 
from draftees, or from your ROTC programs or officer-training 
programs, from their initiation into combat, is a matter of 18 months. 
We will not have that time. 

I certainly endorse the principle that you should provide that at 
least half of the money appropriated for ‘drilling and training of the 
Reserves should be spent in the Standby Reserve. Otherwise we will 
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find ourselves without anything but a oe pg training of the Ready 
Reserve given a man who has just had 2 years’ active “duty, so that 
he has more training and the people in the Standby Reserve who have 
been away from it at least 6 years—it takes that long to get the 
Standby Reserve, 3 to 6 years—have no training whatsoever. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, no recert training. 

General Maas. I mean no recent training and no organized training 
The necessity for organized units, if you are going to have organized 
units, TOE units, is in the Standby not the Ready Reserve. You 
are not going to have effective, usable, organized TOE units unless 
you have drill pay for them and therefore it seems to us that all the 
logic is on the side of emphasizing drill pay. So it is not unreasonable 
to say that at least half the money appropriated for drilling and train- 
ing should be spent in the Standby Reserve. 

That is all I have to say. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN THE RESERVES AND THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to make this one observation. You 
are going to find some day, that if some of the proposals that are made 
are carried out to their full limit of having all of your drill pay, and so 
forth, for your Reserve, that you will have no National Guard. 

General Maas. I do not get the point on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is very simple. You have almost the same situa- 
tion that you have with the National Guard, except that the Reserve 
are never required to be ready, to be mobilized upon the orders of the 
Governor, in time of any internal trouble within the State. 

I have served in the National Guard for almost a quarter of a 
century. If I were a young man today and I were given my option 
of taking drill pay with the Reserves or going into the National Guard, 
I would not hesitate a single minute, as much as I love wo National 
Guard and as loyal as I have been to it through all the y ; | would 
take the Reserve, because then I would not have to worry seal being 

called up by the Governor on account of floods, riots, and so forth, 
as I have had my life interrupted several times. 

Mr. Miiuer. Mr. Chairman, I think there is some logic in what 
you say with respect to an infantry battalion. for example. But one 
of the things that has been impressed upon me over the years—and I 
have been in the Organized Reserves for 36 years—is that we have a 
great investment in a lot of battle-trained officers, whose work has 
been in fields not normally covered by the National Guard, except 
perhaps in a division headquarters. If you are going to preserve the 
know-how of those men, many of them who have had the best training 
possible, because they have had it on the field of battle—they cannot 
keep up to date and be immediately or eventually useful if they rust 
indefinitely in a standby status where they are not called to duty. 

On the other hand, if you keep them up to date, if it is only a 2 
weeks’ training period every 3 years, you have a potential there that 
can provide for a very rapid expansion of the huge forces that we 
would need in an all-out emergency and you would have people 
practically ready to go. I know that from my own personal experience. 

If you keep a man up to date, and thinking along the proper lines 
even though there have been changes in a period of 5 or 6 vears, he is 
still able in a very short time to fit into the same kind of work for 
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which he is best qualified. But the National Guard has no field for 
all these reservists. For instance, I do not suppose there is any 
Ni ational Guard unit with 155-millimeter rifle artillery, the “Long 
loms”’, for instance. What are you going to do with the veterans 
that handled those weapons? You cannot have unit training for 
them, because there might be only a few such regiments in all the 
country. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You will find some Guard units with 155’s. 

Mr. Mixiier. | was just using the 155 as an example. I was 
eferring to the guns, not the howitzers. 

\ir. Scrtvner. Here is a case that would be apropos. Let us take 
railroad transportation. ‘Those men are supposed to be in railroad 
transportation every day of their lives. 

Mr. Mitier. I think we have got to protect the National Guard 
but, at the same time, it is absolutely essential, in my book, if we 

re going to be prepared for an all-out emergency, to maintain this 

Standby Reserve. In some ways I disagree about the younger people. 
You are getting young lieutenants trained all the time. But there 

. bracket from field grade up to nye and corps staffs where, if 
we take them all out of the Regular Army in time of emergency, you 
not only cripple those units, but those of us who have served in it 
know that a lot of inexperienced officers are thus pushed to the top, 
just because they have been in the Regular Service and they lack 
the background and experience, because of their youth, that could 
be supplied by the men who have been through previous wars, 

General Maas. And you destroy the incentive of the younger 
Reserve officers if there is no outlet for them. 

Mr. Mixuer. If there is no future in the Reserve for the young 
Reserve officer, once he becomes a company commander or a battalion 
commander, and we say to him, after he gets so high we are never 
oing to use him, incentive is destroyed. Something does have to be 
done about the Standby Reserve in order to round out our whole 
program. 

General Maas. I would like also to point out that unless we have 
organized units in the Sts und by Reserve, your National Guard will 
soon cease to exist as a Federal force, because it is dependent entirely 
when mobilized upon Reserve units for its logistics. The National 
Guard does not have logistics units. So that if you are going to have 
a balanced defense force, fully recognizing the necessity and the 
importance of the National Guard—in order to make them available 
as a Federal force for mobilization, vou will have to have organized 
logistical units in the Reserve. That is just one balance, as well as 
other specialized types of units. 

The National Guard people seem to think that they can compete 
with organized units in the Reserve. Of course, what vou are talking 
about is a peacetime concept. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the peacetime concept of the National 
Guard. 

Colonel Boyer. May I make this point, that the Reserves, from 
the incentive standpoint, will not be competing with the guard, 
because the guard will be on a 48-drill pay period, and these units 
in the Standby Reserve will be on a 12 or 24. So they are not com- 
peting from an incentive standpoint with your guard units. 
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General Maas. That is not entirely true. We have many plans 
for 48-drill units in the Reserve, too. Take the Navy, for instance 
Most of their units will be 48. 

Mr. Scrivner. A great many of the observations that you have 
made are concerned with matters of policy and are not primaril, 
matters of appropriations. But we are glad to have the d 
for the record. 

General Maas. Our apprehension is that if the budget submits to 
you an appropriation request limiting drill pay to the Ready Reserve 
it would simply destroy the whole concept of the Reserve that we 
have tried to build into the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

Mr. Scrivner. Again, that is primarily a matter of policy, Defense 
Department policy. 

General Maas. It is a policy which you would have to pass upon 
ultimately. That is why we were anxious to make this appearance 
and we appreciate the opportunity of talking to you. 

Mr. Scrivner. The matter will be looked into. Of course, I am 
not in a position at this time to say what will be done and I am sure 
you would not expect me to. 

General Maas. Of course not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right now we do not know what proposal is going 
to be submitted. 

General Maas. That is right. We thank you very much, M: 
Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are glad to have had you here. 


iscussion 


NATIONAL Security TRAINING COMMISSION 


Mr. Wice_eswortH. Without objection, we will insert in the record 
at this point the following letter from the American Legion with 
reference to the National Security Training Commission. 

(The letter follows:) 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: We appreciate the heavy work before your committee 
and do not wish to further burden you with personal appearances. We will be 
grateful, however, if you will cause this statement to be incorporated in the record 
of hearings on appropriations for the National Security Training Commission for 
the fiscal year 1954. 

The American Legion urges congressional approval of the small amount which 
the January 9, 1953 budget provides for the continuation of the National Security 
Training Commission so that its studies relative to the preparation of an accept- 
able plan for the implementation of universal military training may be continued. 

Such a request is consistent with the intent and spirit of Public Law 51 of the 
82d Congress. The enactment of Public Law 51 was a reflection of the will of 
the American people and was an acceptance of the principles of universal military 
training. By this action the Congress itself provided the machinery for the 
continued study of this meritorious proposal. 

At a time when international situations are very touchy, and when our economic 
burdens are heavy, the American Legion firmly believes that the National 
Security Training Commission should carry on its task of developing an alternate 
program which may be acceptable to the Congress as a means toward maintaining 
military strength, and at the same time reduce staggering annual appropriations 
for large forces of full-time military personnel. 
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The simple fact that Congress did not accept the first U MT plan offered by the 
National Security Training Commission (and there was a substantial difference 
opinion) is no argument for the elimination of funds for the Commission. 
acceptable plan for universal military training must be comprehensive. A 
tter of such great moment to the United States should receive the most careful 
idv and analysis. That should be done by a joint civilian and military group 
ch as is the makeup of the present Commission. 

[he basic philosophy of universal military training which has already been 
accepted by our country, brings about for the first time in American history an 

iality of obligation on the part of all young male citizens for the common 
defense. That the present law chooses but few to assume that responsibility is 
a strong argument in support of National Security Training Commission planning 
which may result in fair distribution of the responsibility of bearing arms. 

We have reached a point now, as a leader of nations and the principal guarantor 

f world peace, when we must maintain a military strength far greater than we 
ave been accustomed to. To meet that responsibility and still live within our 
financial means, our citizen forces must be expanded. No more logical plan to 
accomplish such a program has been advanced than the program of universal 

ilitary training. To translate those principles into a workable plan, acceptable 
to all our people, and to bring it before the Congress is the job of the National 
Security Training Commission. 

While we have no knowledge as to what figure has been approved by President 
Kisenhower for the fiscal year 1954, we note that former President Truman ap- 
proved a budget of $55,000 for the National Security Training Commission, and 

is with a view to the future—to the long-range program of strength with 
economy—through universal military training in being—that the American Legion 
respectfully urges the subcommittee to approve a budget of not less than $55,000 
for the operation of the National Security Training Commission for 1954. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and consideration of the above, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. Kennepy, Director. 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1953. 


CONTRACTUAL AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE AND OVERHAUL 


WITNESS 


ROBERT O. DENNY, PRESIDENT, GRAND CENTRAL AIRCRAFT CO., 
GLENDALE, CALIF., REPRESENTING THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Mr. WiaaLesworts. The committee will come to order. We have 
with us this morning Mr. Robert O. Denny, president of Grand Cen- 
tral Aircraft Co., Glendale, Calif., representing the Aircraft Service 
Association, Inc.; is that right? 

Mr, Denny. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wieciteswortu. Who, as | understand it, wants to present 
some facts in reference to the maintenance and overhaul of aircraft 
and engines both in respect to the Air Force and the Navy. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Denny. Well, primarily I understood this morning it would be 
in behalf of the Navy. However, the information I can give you 
applies pretty equally to both the Air Force and the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I assume to the Army, too? 

Mr. Denny. Yes, it would affect all three services identically. 

Mr. Wiee.tesworru. Proceed in your own way. Mr. Denny. 
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Mr. Denny. Perhaps the best way to start, for the general infor- 
mation of the committee members, is to tell who our members are 
We represent, to the best of our knowledge, about 90 percent of the 
industry. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record, please, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Denny. There are eight companies in the association: Spartan 
Aircraft Co., located at Tulsa, Okla.; Southwest Airmotive Co.. 
Dallas; Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., Burbank, Calif.; Temco 
Aircraft Corp., located in Dallas; and my own company, Grand 
Central Aircraft Co., located in Glendale, Calif., which is at the edge 
of Los Angeles; Aircraft Engineering and Maintenance Co., Oakland, 
Calif.; Aerodex, Inc., Miami; and Pacific Airmotive Corp., Burbank, 
Calif. 

To recap what we represent in the industry, we have capital invest- 
ment of $50,336,000 in these 8 companies. We lease facilities valued 
at $62,390,000. This makes a total capital investment and facilities 
available of $112,726,000. Our total resources over and above capital 
investment, which would include working capital, inventories, and so 
forth, are $140,792,900. 

Our working area for the total companies is 3,550,771 square feet 
of covered space, hangars and storerooms, warehouses, and so forth: 
and, Of course, peculiar to this particular type of work in this industry, 
we have a large amount of uncovered paved areas, ramps, runways, 
and so forth; that is 18,707,201 square feet of outside paved area, or a 
total working area of 22,257,972 square feet. 

Our maximum manpower capacity, for sale to military or commercial 
customers, is 54,038,600 man-hours available for the use of the above- 
mentioned facilities.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Per year? 

Mr. Denny. Yes, per year. However, our capacity utilized in 
March 1953 was only 18,818,704 man-hours. In other words, that is 
the total actual man-hours that the member companies generated in 
March. 

Mr. Scrivner. For all purposes, or just military? 

Mr. Denny. That is for everything; and, using that as a factor, we 
took March and multiplied it by 12 and it comes out 35 percent utiliza- 
tion in March of our capacity, which we believe is too low. 

The association has authorized me to present 11 points to the com- 
mittee which I will be very happy to leave a copy of, but if you desire 
I shall be glad to read it. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. I think you had better read it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RE PROBLEMS OF AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL, 
MAINTENANCE, AND MODIFICATION INDUSTRY 


Mr. Denny. It is directed to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Navy, and it is headed ““Recommendations Relating To Problems 
of the Aircraft Overhaul, Maintenance, and Modification Industry.”’ 

1. Recognition: Greater recognition of the specialized overhaul 
organizations by the Government as an industry essential to the 
national defense. 
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2. Peaks and valleys: That, we feel, is one of the most important, 
outstanding problems we have, the peaks and valleys in our workload. 
We literally go up and down the string like a monkey. Development 
of a policy by the Armed Forces whereby the proved producers are 
furnished long-range continuing workloads to maintain their organiza- 
tions in the event of national emergency. This policy to be separate 
from any similar policy dealing with prime manufacturers or air 
carriers. 

Contract delays: That applies primarily to the Air Force. Con- 
tinue the efforts on the part of the military to shorten the time between 
contract awards and definitive contracts. Actually, our industry has 
done very little work for the United States Navy, because they do not 
contract much of their overhaul and maintenance work. They do 
most of it themselves, so we cannot definitely say the Navy would 
not be able to give us definitive contracts quickly. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. They will have about $30 million of this work, 
[ think, to give to private contractors in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Denny. I understand they plan to put out about $30 million 
in the next fiscal vear, which is actually only a drop in the bucket. 
For last year we grossed 7 $275 million. My own company 
grossed $40 million last yee 

4. Planning: Closer ae ‘ration between military buying agencies 
and the contractors in scheduling production requirements on new 
contracts whereby such contracts may be phased in with other con- 
tract workloads in the contractors’ facilities. We have experienced 
some difficulty in the past with various organizations in the military 
in proper planning to dovetail contracts to give us a more even work- 
load so as to avoid these peaks and valleys. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course that is a matter of administration and not 
of congressional action. 

Mr. Denny. I think that is probably true. 

Contractual finance: We put this in, and the association wanted 
me to tell you that we are not sure this is the answer but I think it is 
something the committee might well investigate. Positive action to 
place civ il contract maintenance funds on a no-vear basis rather than 
on a 1-year basis; thus providing for better utilization of funds which 
would further tend to cushion periods of production gaps at the close 
of one fiscal year and the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

6. Maintencnce planning: Coordinated action between Armed 
Forces and industry to develop annual contract maintenance work- 
loads at levels required for a healthy industry. We believe that in the 
past the policy of both the Air Force and the Nav V; the N Navy par- 
ticularly, has been to do as much of their own maintenance and over- 
haul work as possible in their own Government-owned depots. We 
strongly believe that if it was put out to free enterprise on a com- 
petitive basis, it would be cheaper. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the private contracts have not indicated 
that, according to the testimony we had in the Air Force. 

Mr. Denny. I am sure if they were put out on a competitive basis 
they would be cheaper. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the way they are put out. 

Mr. Denny. Many are negotiated, I believe. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force contracts are on a competitive basis 
which is one of the reasons for the peaks and valleys. I went into th 
whole matter less than 10 days ago. 

Mr. Denny. I am sure they have had some sad experiences with 
some contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. They certainly have. 

Mr. Denny. But we think we are a pretty reputable, high-class 
industry and can do a better job in private enterprise than the Govern- 
ment can in their own Government-owned depots. 

7. Facility qualification: Our experience with the Air Force tends 
to indicate that we should strengthen the facility capability report 
procedures by the Armed Forces. By that I mean, it is difficult for 
every small aircraft overhaul or maintenance shop, take one that ha 
30 or 40 people in a restricted working area, to come in and attempt 
to bid and negotiate to get Air Force business when their size does 
not permit them actually to reasonably bid or compete. Facility 
qualification teams should be sent out to say, ‘You are qualified to 
bid” or “Because of your restricted facilities you are not qualified 
to bid.’ 

8. GFP support: With the Air Force we have experienced difficult, 
in this area. We recommend continued action by the Armed Forces 
to provide better GFP support or provide greater latitude for con- 
tractor-furnished parts on military contracts. That brings up th 
point of lack of ability to produce on a contract when the Government 
says, “We will furnish the parts, and you furnish the labor and 
facilities.” We say if the Government cannot furnish the parts 
rather than delay the contractor, let the contractor go out in the open 
market and buy them. 

9. Subsidy: This does not directly affect the Navy. Clarification 
of policy relating to awarding of contracts to Government-subsidized 
industries as contrasted to free-enterprise companies. This one wi 
are particularly interested in, where airlines with their own mainte- 
nance and overhaul facilities, receiving not only compensatory pay- 
ments from the Government but outright subsidies, turn around and 
bid against us on contracts. We think that is wrong. 

10. Budget clarification: Recommend the separation of aircraft- 
eR funds from operational funds in the military budget. 

Joint studies: Recommend that the military establish joint- 
Lwiledibeeae procedures with industry to study ways and means of 
improving conditions relating to contracts, specifications, supply, 
and profits. 

OBJECTIVE OF ASSOCIATION 


The main objective of our association is actually to give greater 
quality at far reduced cost, and our studies show, particularly as to 
these eight member companies, all reputable and sizable, that they have 
wonderful facilities available that are not being used properly because 
both the Air Force and the Navy—I cannot speak for the Army, I do 
not know—do most of their own maintenance and overhaul work. 





GROSS VOLUME OF BUSINESS DEVOTED TO GOVERNMENT AND 
COMMERCIAL 


Mr. WiecLeswortnH. To what extent is the business of these com 
panies private and to what extent governmental? 

Mr. Denny. Do you mean in gross volume? 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Yes. How much of their work is done for the 
Government and how much for private enterprise? 

Mr. Denny. I would say 70 percent is Government work and 30 
percent commercial, 

Mr. Scrivner. According to this statement, Mr. Wolfe, of Pacific 
Airmotive Corp., said the majority of companies in the overhaul busi- 
ness are currently operating at less than 40 percent of capacity. He 
did go on to say that while military work has been slacking up, com- 
mercial business increased 54 percent last year and accounted for 84 
percent of total sales. 

Mr. Denny. In my own company we are modifying the B—47 at 
Tuscon and doing entirely commercial work at Glendale, and our 
ratio is about 75 to 25. When the modification work fades out, we 
may get to 100 percent commercial and no governmental. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Denny. We will be out of the B-47 work in January next 
year. That is just our own particular situation in the program. 


PERCENTAGE OF AIR FORCE CONTRACTUAL WORK HANDLED BY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Do you know what percentage of the Air 
Force work you are handling? 

Mr. Denny. The association? 

Mr. WicGLesworts. Yes. 

Mr. Denny. Yes. I would suspect that we are probably handling 
in the association about 90 percent of all their contract work. 

Mr. Wiae.esworrn. Of the Air Force? 

Mr. Denny. No; of what they do contract, our members probably 
handle that percentage. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. I mean, of the overall work of this nature 
required by the Air Force, how much is your organization handling? 

Mr. Denny. We understand in fiscal 1953 it was approximately 21 
percent and General Rawlings made the statement he anticipates in 
fiscal 1954 it will be approximately 42 percent, or double. 

Mr. Scrivner. They told us the amount of work in 1954 would be 
twice as much as in 1953. 

Mr. Denny. For the Air Force, yes. 


CONTRACTUAL WORK FOR ARMY AND NAVY 


Mr. Wiecieswortu. What about the Navy? 

Mr. Denny. We do not know. We understand they are planning 
to contract $30 million to private companies. 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. Are you doing any work for the Army? 

Mr. Denny. Negligible. 
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Mr. WicctesworrH. $30 million out of $211 million, apparently, 
according to the testimony of the Navy, will be given to private 
companies. That is about 14 percent. How much of this work coul 
you handle? 

Mr. Denny. We are handling only about 30 percent of capacity 
now, so we could handle approximately three times what we are 
handling at the present time. That is merely a base. We are prepared 
to spend our own money to expand, and so forth. 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT WORK 


Mr. WieeLesworrn. Your association as a whole is in the black in 
1953, is it not? 

Mr. Denny. [ can only speak for my own company. We made a 
small profit of less than 1 percent after taxes for the calendar year 
1952. We are on a calendar-year basis. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. In order to stay in existence, is it essential that 
you have some Government work? 

Mr. Denny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WraeLteswortrn. And what you are telling the committee, as 
I understand it, is that you consider that these eight companies, or 
this association, are essential from the standpoint of all-out war, 
and that they must have Government work in order to stay in existence 
and further that you think they can do the work cheaper than the 
Government can do it in its own facilities? 

Mr. Denny. That is right, sir. 


COMPARATIVE COST FIGURES 


Mr. WicGieswortu. Have you got any comparative cost figures? 

Mr. Denny. Well, no, not definite, because it is so difficult for us 
to obtain the actual cost generated in the Government-owned facil- 
ities. We have a very good idea. We naturally know what our own 
costs are, and we have recommended many times as individual 
companies—I know my company has—that Congress, through some 
of its facilities, make a study and actually find out what it costs the 
Government per man-hour generated in their depots. 

Mr. Ostertac. How do you know that you can do it cheaper and 
better if you do not know what the Government costs are? 

Mr. Denny. Primarily, we know from the Stanford Report on 
Flight Training that our cost was much, much less. During World 
War II my company and subsidiary companies trained approximately 
26,000 pilots for the Air Force. We know what our costs were and 
they were much less than Air Force costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Denny. In accordance with the President’s policy and that 
of the Congress, after the Finletter hearings it was determined that 
this phase of the industry we are in is very essential to the national 
defense. We could stay in business on a very reduced scale handling 
only commercial work, but that is a very, very reduced small-scale 
operation. My company would probably have 200 or 300 employees 
on an average through the year instead of 3,000 or 4,000. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. Mr. Scrivner. 
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MAINTENANCE OF AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT BY PRIVATE CONTRACT 


Mr. Scrivner. Within the last 2 weeks this matter of maintenance 
of Air Force aircraft by private contract has been gone into quite 
thoroughly, and many of the subjects you raise have been discussed, 
particularly peaks and valleys, and the suggestion was made that an 
effort be made to work out a program whereby the flow into these 
maintenance plants could be maintained at a more orderly level, 
because we were told that if that could be done, then the mainte- 
nance plants could give a more satisfactory figure in their contract. 
In discussing that problem, we pointed out to the Air Force that 
Maj. Gen. Irvine, Deputy Commander for Production, Air Materiel 
Command, had made a statement on the 8th of April to the effect 
that contracts to civilian maintenance firms from the Air Force would 
be more than double what they are at present in fiscal year 1954-55. 

So that if that is true, then these firms can expect more contracts 
in the coming vear. At that time the estimated figure indicated 
that about 21 percent of the heavy maintenance was farmed out to 
private contractors, so if it is doubled for fiscal year 1954-55, that 
would raise the private contract maintenance figure to about 43 per- 
cent of the Air Force maintenance, which should be satisfying to 
private industry to know. 

There are conditions under which the Air Force says it is more 
beneficial for them to do their own maintenance, inasmuch as they 
have maintenance depots and trained staffs of technicians. Further- 
more, particularly as to engine overhauls, some of that work is being 
done in the plant of the primary engine contractor, for two reasons, 
the main one being that having them do the overhaul of new engines 
permits that primary engine contractor to find out what is happening 
in that engine, what its weaknesses are, What is necessary to be done 
to strengthen any particular point, and thereby they are accomplish- 
ing two things, getting knowledge which is quite valuable, and they 
are, of course, looking forward to the time when their main work 
will not be production of new engines, but they will be interested 
the maintenance program as well. 

I mentioned awhile ago the statement made by Mr. Wolfe, president 
of PAC, in which he said that while military work has been slacking 
off, the commercial work has been increasing. The philosophy | 
follow is that as far as possible I prefer, everything being equal, 
give as much of this business to private concerns as is possible, but 
when the time comes that the Air Force finds, for instance, that 
inasmuch as they have existing depots it is less expensive to do their 
maintenance work at a depot, so far as we are concerned, looking at 
what we are getting for the taxpayers’ money, if that gives us the 
best return, of course that is what we must do. I find the Air Force 
is quite receptive. I suggested in those hearings that some program 
be undertaken whereby the flow of maintenance into these private 
plants could be kept steady instead of what has happened in times 
past. We were told by some of the concerns that the contract would 
work out about April or May and a new contract come in about 
September, which gave them 4 or 5 slack months. Part of that could 
be corrected in the plant itself by leveling off the work so that you 
would not have the peaks and valleys, but that is more a matter of 
administration than congressional action. Having now become 
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acquainted with some of the men who will be in charge of that program 
under the new administration, I feel quite sure that if representatives 
of the industry would sit down and discuss with them across the 
table, as you can very well do, your problems in connection with 
maintenance contracts, many of these things could be worked out. 

The question was raised whether or not it might not be possible, 
instead of having bids, to work out a negotiated contract so that there 
could be a steady flow of maintenance jobs in these plants, but we 
were informed that under present conditions they were limited to bid 
contracts, and there were some of the concerns that could not meet 
the qualifications. If they cannot meet them, it makes it impossible 
for them to engage in this kind of work. 

(Norge.—See further discussion on p. 625, Department of Air Force 
appropriation hearings, 1954.) 


LOSS OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Denny. There is one other point that our board chairman 
talked about. ‘Two weeks ago we laid off 1,500 of our 4,500 employees. 
We were losing a very, very valuable and expensively trained working 
force. We asked Commander General Borum how he was getting 
along. He is commander general of the depot at Oklahoma City. 
He said he had 23,000 in that one depot. The highest we got in the 
last half of 1951 was about 11,500 for all 8 of our companies. So 
percentagewise, when you total all the employment in the other 
depots—Sacramento, Mobile, San Antonio 

Mr. Serivner. Of course you cannot expect the Air Force to 
completely close their depots when we have such an enormous invest- 
ment in the plant itself. 

Mr. Denny. I appreciate that. The only point I am trying to 
bring out is that assuming the devots have 100,000 emplovees, we 
need enough work only to hold 1,000 employees over a 4 or 5 months 
slack period. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not believe if you get a double volume it 
will solve these problems? 

Mr. Denny. If we can avoid the peaks and valleys. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a matter of administration. I think if you 
sit down with the Air Force you can solve that satisfactorily. 

Mr. Denny. I understood this hearing was primarily Navy. We 
wondered if $30 million was as much as they could make available to 
our industry. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortu. My philosophy is that certain types of work 
apparently cannot be given to private industry. Such things as 
combat aircraft, the services prefer to keep within the services instead 
of giving it to private companies. 

Nevertheless there is the question of essentiality. If these plants 
are essential, it seems to me if it is humanly possible that enough work 
must be provided to keep them in being, otherwise in case of real 
trouble they will not be there. Secondly there is the matter of com- 
parative cost, on which you state you are not in a position to testify. 
If it is in fact cheaper to do work in these private plants than in the 
Government plants, then the maximum amount of work ought to be 
done in private plants. 
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Mr. Denny. If I may inject something as a personal statement 
and not from the standpoint of the association, I spent 5 years in 
the Air Force as a pilot, and I have worked with them since I have 
been connected with this company, and I am sure in my own mind 
that these depots should be leased out, put out on bid, to private 
contractors and let them go in on the management contract and 
operate them. I strongly believe that, because the way this country 
became great was on the profit incentive and private enterprise and 
there is no reason why the Government should operate a big depot. 
You could get reputable companies to bid on going in and running 
the operation at a Government facility. I cannot say that for the 
association or my own company, but I feel strongly, personally, that 
the more we can get the Government out of business and back in 
the hands of private people, the better the country will be. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is pretty much what this committee has 
always thought. I might add for the record I have just had the clerk 
go into the justifications, and the justifications show that the Air 
Force will have in their maintenance and operation program for pri- 
vate contracts $287 million. That is over a quarter of a billion 
dollars and it is twice as much as was available for that purpose 
last year. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertaa. No questions. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Mr. Sheppard. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Suepparp. I have been under the impression that a major 
requirement for your type of operation has been predicated upon a 
mobilization factor. In other words, that they want X number of 
plants set aside so that if mobilization in its entirety should overtake 
us, they would be there and available for such purposes as may be 
required at that time. Out of the total membership of the organiza- 
tion that you are representing, while you have referred to man-hours, 
how many bodies, how many men and women, are employed in the 
field that your association operates in? 

Mr. Denny. If I may give you 2 figures, at the beginning of 1947 
the total maximum we could have employed if operating at full 
capacity was 11,000 bodies. These are productive employees only. 
I am not speaking of clerks, janitors, and so forth, but the actual 
mechanic working with his hands. We actually employed, at the 
beginning of 1947, 1,900. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you referring to a specific firm? 

Mr. Denny. That is the total for the eight firms. That is all we 
employed in the eight company members. That is not quite a correct 
statement in that Aerodex was not in existence at that time. The 
others were as far as I know. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How many people were employed by the asso- 
ciation about January of this year? 

Mr. Denny. 9,250, approximately. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is it at the moment, so far as you can tell? 

Mr. Denny. It is down somewhat. I do not know exactly. My 
guess is that it is about 8,000 today. We are going downhill. 
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DOLLAR EFFECT OF ‘‘PEAKS AND VALLEYS” 


Mr. SuHepparp. In your general remarks you stressed the peaks 
and valleys aspect, to which my colleague, Mr. Scrivner, referred. 
What dollar effect does that have insofar as the cost element is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. Denny. Our statistics show that when we lay off people and 
then we have to build up again, the new employees average about 35 
percent effectiveness for the first 6% weeks of their employment; or, 
stated in another way, the average new hire in any quarter is 59 percent 
as effective as the trained working force. The efficiency of new hire 
is a shade over 50 percent. 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES IN OVERHAUL AND MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to scheduled airlines entering this 
field of function, do you know how many scheduled airlines are in 
the overhaul and modification program? 

Mr. Denny. I know of one sivable airline specifically. There may 
others, and probably are. I do believe that the majority of the large 
reputable scheduled airlines are not engaged in that work. 

Mr. Scrivner. I might state at that point, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Air Force has, if my recollection is correct, only 8 or 10 Constellations, 
and of course it would not be advisable for them to try to maintain 
that small number in their own depots, and that is being done by one 
of the airlines which flies Constellations all the time. They know the 
plane and have the spare parts and they do it on a contract basis. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. It occurs to me that under existing law when an 
operating line goes into this field they have a price protection in 
their subsidy. They are guaranteed a certain return on their invest- 
ment, and if they go in this field and take a contract by bid that is 
below actual cost, they are still protected by their subsidy. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force, when they take bids, have to take 
the lowest bid. I can see your point, and if any airline is being sub- 
sidized by the Government it makes it possible for them to bid a 
lower figure on this repair bus ness than any other private concern, 
and under such circumstances it would seem as if that subsidy should 
be taken into consideration, but in order to do so, I would guess it 
would be necessary to change the law which governs the Air Force 
in its contracts, in order to compel taking into consideration that 
subsidy angle. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. I am not being critical of the procedure the Air 
Force has followed under the law requiring it to take the lowest bid, 
but this is something Congress should interest itself in. If we find 
a company can go into a competitive field and take advantage of a 
subsidy protection, it is time for the Congress to see just what is going 
on, and I say that with no specific desire to protect anybody but the 
taxpayer's interest. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course the Air Force can do nothing else than 
take the lowest bid. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant that. 
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Mr. Scrivner. One of the first persons who will do the hollering 
is this committee if they find the Air Force is advertising for bids and 
not accepting the lowest bid. 

Mr. SHepparb. You are right there. Put this is certainly some- 
thing that should be looked into. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think the gentleman from California is right on 
that. 


COMPETITION BY AIRFRAME MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. SHepparp. Do the airframe manufacturing people as a whole 
enter this field? I am disassociating the engine from the airframe 
itself for the purpose of this question. 

Mr. Denny. Yes, sir. Particularly after the war they became a 
tremendous competition to us. When they built up in airframe work 
they pretty much got out of this field. Lockheed is one of our sizable 
members. 


VARIANCE [IN OVERHAUL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. In reference to operational cost in the overhaul 
field, from a layman’s point of view I would assume that the types of 
plane fed into the overhaul field would vary in their total overhat . 
requirement. In other words, some would have more overhaul 1 
quirements than others. Is that correct? 

Mr. Denny. Yes. Actually, the members of our association are 
equipped to overhaul any type of airplane. Someone mentioned the 
Constellation. We have done work on Constellations, DC-6’s and 
DC-4’s. We are presently engaged on the modification of the B-47. 
| know m my own company we could even manufacture airframes. 


We are equipped to do that. 


REQUEST FOR AVERAGE COSTS PER PLANE 


Mr. SHepparp. Would the association membership be in a position 
to supply this committee, at its early convenience, the average cost 
per plane, ha cifying the type of plane, so that we might have some- 
thing of a comparable basis in order to analyze the Government 
function versus private enterprise? Do you think that could be 
furnished without too much inconvenience? 

Mr. Denny. We can supply cost figures. They will have to be 
qualified to a degree in that different types of airplanes generate 
different types of cost. We will have to use certain ground rules. 

Mr. Suepparp. You would have to give your ground rules or it 
would not have any firm basis. Lay the ground rules down, because 
obviously this thing is not just a matter of the moment. It would 
be very interesting, as time goes on, to have them. I would like to 
have you supply a report of that kind to Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
chairman of our committee, if you will, please. 

Mr. Denny. Yes, sir; 1 will get that for you, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Denny. The committee will stand 
adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 
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DEPARTMENT Po.ticy on ConTRACTUAL OVERHAUL 


(Nore.—At the committee’s request, the Department submitted 
the following statement with respect to policy of contracting with 
private industries for the overhauling of aircraft:) 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 15, 1958. 
Hon. Ricwarp B. WIGGLESworRTH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, Committee on Appropriations 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: As requested, following is the policy of the Department 
of Defense pertaining to: 

(a) Use of own plants and facilities; and 

(b) Contracting with private firms for overhaul of aircraft of each of the three 
services. 

(c) Extent of implementation of policy in terms of dollars involved in the 1953 
and 1954 budgets for: 

(1) Own work; and 

(2) Contract work, and number of contracts in 1953 and 1954. 

The Department of Defense policy as issued to the services in regard to the 
above is as follows: 

“Contractual services in lieu of expansion of Government facilities, will be uti- 
lized for accomplishment of depot maintenance, modification, repair and overhaul 
of equipment, and other appropriate activities, where more economical to the 
Government after consideration of all costs. In the event such contractual serv- 
ices would interfere with the production of new end items, efforts should be made 
to develop new commercial sources prior to expanding Government facilities to 
accomplish the workload. 

“Commercial and industrial-type facilities (including among others, ware- 
houses, motor repair shops, bakeries, and laundries) operated by each of the mili- 
tary departments shall be made available to the maximum extent for the use of 
all the military departments. Existing commercial and industrial-type facilities 
shall be surveyed to determine the need for their continued operation and reten- 
tion. Such facilities will not be continued in operation where the required needs 
can be effectively and economically served by existing facilities of any department 
or where private commercial facilities are reasonably available except where the 
operation of such facility is essential for training purposes. No facility, not in 
operation, shall be retained unless necessary for mobilization reserve.” 

The extent of implementation in dollars as reported by the services is as follows. 
It is not possible to submit the number of actual contracts at this time inasmuch 
as thousands of contracts are involved and it would take a considerable amount 
of time to collect this information. 


Contract | Depot 


Air Force: | | 
1953 ‘ Siedten _.| $150, 400,000 | $310, 900,000 | $461, 300, 000 


1954 5 edoubick 34 287, 300, 000 320, 400, 000 607, 700, 000 
Navy 


1953_.._- , pis ae 17, 349, 764 | 160, 740, 996 178, 090, 760 
1954 ea ; a -------------| 38, 208,480 | 163, 532, 000 201, 740, 480 
Army 
1953___.. ‘ t Pid ele ONE 410, 000 410, 000 
1954... _. ae aaa Stace madi eS nad 1, 593, 000 


1 Performed by the Air Force. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lyte §. GaRLock, 
Deputy Comptroller for Budget. 
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